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The  Volume  here  laid  before  the  public  is  the  first  of  a 
series  which  I  purpose  bringing  out  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  subject  is  a  large  one :  and,  even  when  confined  to 
the  narrow  range  marked  off  in  the  title-page,  will  need 
for  its  satisfactory  treatment  several  goodly  volumes.  The 
Authorship  alone  demands  another.  For  although  I  have 
endeavoured  to  round  off  the  part  which  I  now  publish, 
and  to  give  it,  as  far  as  I  could,  a  certain  character  of 
completeness,  there  remains  yet  much  in  that  department 
to  be  added — a  full  refutation  of  the  Separatist  Theory ; 
which,  not  satisfied,  as  it  should  liave  been,  with  pointing 
out  in  Genesis  pre-Mosaic  documents,  breaks  up  the  whole 
Pentateuch  into  im-Mosaic  fragments,  contributed  chiefly 
by  post-Mosaic  writers. 

There  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  in  thus  presenting  but 
a  lialf-view  of  one's  subject,  with  the  shadow  still  resting 
on  the  remainder.  The  true  proportions  of  the  argument 
must,  for  the  time,  be  lost,  and  appear  distorted,  while 
\'iewed  through  the  mist  that  has  yet  to  be  cleared  away. 
IJut  this  passing  inconvenience  seems  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  attending  a  successive  publica- 
tion of  the  volumes.     For  the  criticism,  to  which  this 
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luudamental  portion  of  my  work  is  likely  to  be  subjected 
in  the  interval,  will  enable  me,  before  quitting  the  special 
ground  which  it  takes  up,  to  test  its  strength  to  the  utmost, 
to  find  out  its  weak  points,  to  detect  oversights,  to  correct 
inaccuracies,  to  supply  deficiencies,  to  clear  up  obscurities, 
to  rectify  misunderstandings,  and  to  give  more  breadth 
and  completeness  to  the  handling  of  the  entire  subject.  In 
consideration  of  which  issue,  though  much  of  the  second 
volume  has  already  been  prepared,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  hold  it  over  for  some  time  ;  in  order  that  the  work,  as 
a  whole,  may  ultimately  benefit  by  the  hints  and  strictures 
whether  of  friend  or  foe. 

Among  critics  there  may  be  a  certain  class  who  will 
deem  undeserv-ing  of  serious  notice  a  work  that  professes 
an  uncritical  attachment  to  supernaturaUsm,  that  still 
clings  to  the  old-fangled  belief  in  the  possibility  of  revela- 
tion, and  that  will  not  consent  to  bring  Jesus  Christ  down 
to  the  level  of  Socrates  or  of  Buddah.  With  the  modesty 
characteristic  of  surface  minds  it  has  been  proclaimed,  that 
a  *  Christian  philosopher '  can  henceforth  be  only  a  mon- 
strosity (the  Tubingen  School,  &c.,  p.  156);  Uhat  no 
one  out  of  Bedlam  could  have  imagined  the  master  on 
whose  breast  he  leaned  at  supper,  to  be  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  World '  (ib.  p.  277) ;  and  that  '  the  only 
honest  resource  is  to  sever  incompatible  alternatives; 
either  to  abdicate  reason,  or  to  side  with  scientific  criti- 
cism' (ib.  p.  178),  as  they  understand  the  term.  And, 
certainly,  were  our  argument  in  any  one  particular 
grounded  on  the  assumed  truth  of  scriptural  revelation,  or 
of  actual  prophecy,  or  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  book  might  well  have  been  spared  both  to  author  and 
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reader.  It  would  miss  the  real  point  of  the  controversy, 
and  would  be  but  ill  adapted  to  the  general  tone  and 
temper  of  the  age.  As  we  have  not,  however,  so  dealt 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  we  confess  we  do  not  see  how  the 
acceptance  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy  should  be  the 
indispensable  introduction  to  the  *  higher  criticism,'  and 
the  recognition  of  God's  all-knowledge  and  power  an 
infallible  sign  of  mental  imbecility.  It  is  hardly  self- 
evident  that,  on  a  point  of  biblical  criticism,  a  follower  of 
revelation  must  ipso  facto  be  in  the  wrong,  and  humbly 
yield  precedence  to  his  infidel  opponent ;  nor  is  it  clear, 
why  a  belief  in  the  real  inspiration  of  Scripture  should 
incapacitate  a  critic  from  proving  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch.  All  that  can  be  reasonably  demanded  of 
such  a  one  is  to  keep  his  own  convictions  on  these  points 
out  of  the  argument :  which  ought,  of  course,  to  be  estab- 
lished on  independent  grounds  of  rational  evidence. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  treat  my 
subject.  I  take  up  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament 
simply  as  furnishing  the  historic  data  on  which  the  argu- 
ment is  to  proceed.  I  make  no  account  either  of  their 
inspiration  or  of  their  infallibility.  I  do  not  even  assume 
that  they  are  trustworthy.  I  merely  consider  them  as  the 
only  works  that  give  us  any  information  on  the  matter ; 
then  examine  what  credence  is  due  to  their  historical 
statements ;  and,  lastly,  draw  the  inference  naturally  de- 
ducible  from  the  simple  and  unmiraculous  facts  which 
they  contain.  The  sturdiest  enemy  of  supernaturalism 
cannot  ask  for  more. 

The  New  Testament,  however,  is  handled  in  a  some- 
what different  way.     For  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his 
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Apostles  is  adduced  more  to  serve  as  a  beacon-light  for 
the  Christian,  than  as  a  demonstration  for  the  sceptic. 
Our  adversaries  wish  to  deprive  our  cause  of  the  prestige 
attaching  to  it  from  the  sanction  given  it  by  our  Lord, 
and  therefore  exert  themselves  to  prove  that  the  state- 
ments ascribed  to  him  do  not  imply  beUef,  on  his  part, 
in  the  real  authorship  of  Moses.  That  interpretation  of 
his  admitted  words  I  show  to  be  wrong,  leaving  the  critic 
to  decide  for  himself  the  vital  question,  whether  he  is  to 
receive  or  reject  his  Divine  authority. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  method  which  I  have  pur- 
sued in  the  work,  whatever  may  be  its  success,  is  logically 
and  critically  unexceptionable  in  the  treatment  whether 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New. 

But  while  acceding  to  such  restrictions  on  our  side,  we 
may  surely  insist  that  our  opponents,  on  theirs,  should 
keep  in  abeyance  a  mere  philosophical  speculation,  which 
has  no  conceivable  right  to  intrude  itself  into  the  domain 
of  historical  criticism.  It  may  be  with  them  a  first  prin- 
ciple that  supernatural  revelation  is  impossible,  and  pro- 
phecy nothing  but  retrospective  history.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  only  a  tlieoretical  opinion  ;  one,  too,  negatived  by  tlie 
voice  of  human  nature,  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
learned  (who  are  by  no  means  found  exclusively  in  the 
ranks  of  Pan  theism),  and  repugnant  to  the  essential  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Creator  and  the  creatm^e.  Now  to 
make  that  subjective  opinion  in  philosophy  an  objective  cer- 
tainty in  criticism,  is  not  only  to  import  into  historical  criti- 
cism an  element  foreign  to  its  nature,  but  to  annihilate  the 
gulf  between  opinion  and  certainty ;  to  pass,  without  even  so 
much  as  Mohammed's  airy  bridge,  from  the  subjective  idea 
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to  the  objective  reality,  and  to  perform  the  feat,  hitherto 
deemed  impossible  in  philosophy,  of  making  something  sub- 
stantial out  of  nothing.  This  is  bad  enough.  But  to  raise 
such  an  opinion  to  the  dignity  of  o.  first  principle  in  science, 
and  to  make  it  the  very  key-stone  of  the  arch,  is  utterly  to 
discredit  the  science  that  is  based  upon  it,  and  to  introduce 
into  the  system  what  must  inevitably  bring  about  its  ruin. 
If  any  one  choose  to  hug  the  pitiable  sophism  which  it  in- 
volves, let  him  do  so  to  his  heart's  content.  But  let  him 
not  thrust  it  forward  as  an  unquestioned  demonstration  of 
the  '  higher  criticism,'  and  a  final  decision  from  which  no 
rational  critic  has  the  right  of  appeal. 

To  refute  the  paradox  belongs  not  to  the  department  of 
biblical  criticism,  but  to  the  philosophy  of  rehgion  and 
the  science  of  the  cosmological  relations  which  God  es- 
tabUshed  between  nature  and  himself.  I  therefore  say 
little  on  this  head,  content  that  the  critical  argument 
is  such  as  to  reduce  the  question  to  this  final  issue, 
Whether  prophecy  be  possible  or  not  ? 

In  the  course  of  the  enquiry  I  have  found  it  necessary, 
now  and  then,  to  retranslate  various  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  is  no  version,  how  admirable  soever  it 
may  be,  that  comes  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
critic,  who  has  irequently  to  build  his  conclusions  on  the 
hteral  meaning  and  original  words  of  the  writers.  The 
Jewish  version  of  Benisch  usually  adheres  to  the  Hebrew 
more  closely  than  our  other  translations,  and  therefore  it 
is  it  that  I  generally  cite.  But  Benisch  also  I  have  to 
abandon  sometimes,  especially  when  the  argument  rests 
on  parallel  passages,  phrases,  or  words  which  show  the 
writer  to  be  quoting  from  the  Pentateuch.    In  such  cases 
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it  is  the  identity  of  thought  and  expression  that  has  to  be 
brought  out  fully  and  accurately.  And  yet  no  translator, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  hitherto  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  this-  point.  A  critical  version  should  repeat  in  the  same 
form  the  words,  phrases,  and  passages  which  are  repeated 
in  the  original.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  can  be  seen 
thoroughly  the  dependence  of  one  author  upon  another, 
which,  in  such  questions  as  the  relative  age  of  writers,  has 
to  be  carefully  sifted  and  settled.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  reproduce  these  parallelisms  in  any  version  where  a 
multiphcity  of  translators  is  engaged.  Nevertheless,  the 
aim  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  the  author,  for 
example,  who  translates  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  Temple,  ought  always  to  bring  it  into  verbal  agree- 
ment with  the  already  translated  parallel  passages  of 
Deuteronomy. 

I  have  departed  also  from  the  versions  in  using  the 
name  '  Jehovah '  as  the  equivalent  of  the  personal  name 
which  God  assumed  at  the  Exodus.  This  pronunciation 
of  the  great  Tetragrammaton  originated,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  ignorance  of  the  true  bearing  of  the  Massoretic 
pointing  appHed  to  it.  To  a  Hebrew  ear  it  is  even  bar- 
barous. It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  known  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Eaymond  Martini,  in  whose  '  Pugio  Fidei ' 
it  is  found.  That,  indeed,  may  have  proceeded  from  another 
hand.  At  any  rate  it  obtained  no  currency  till  1518,  when 
Pietro  Galatini  brought  it  into  extensive  notice.  It  then 
began  to  acquire  so  firm  a  footing  that  no  critical  attacks 
have  been  able  effectually  to  dislodge  it.  It  is  used  poeti- 
cally in  Gennany,  and  extensively  in  the  evangelical 
literature  of  England.     Nay,  its  derivative  *  Jehovistic ' 
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has  passed  into  scientific  nomenclature,  and  is  universally 
employed  in  Old  Testament  criticism. 

These  would  be  but  small  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  the  name  '  Jehovah/  had  we  anything  better  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place.  But  the  real  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
especially  as  it  was  heard  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  and  of 
Aaron,  is  destined  to  remain  a  mystery.  Greek  and  Eoman 
literature  represent  it  as  laai,  *Ia0f,  'leu^J,  *Iaou,  Jahvo^ 
Javoh.  Clericus  gives  his  suffrage  for  Jahavoh^  Delitzsch 
clings  to  Jahavah  (Kamphausen's  Lied  Mosis,  pp.  14, 
15),  Gesenius  and  Ewald  have  adopted  the  Samaritan 
form,  and  write  Jahve,  Bottcher  considers  Jahvah  more 
ancient  (Gram.  i.  p.  49,  and  notes),  and  Fiirst  Jihve  or 
Jehve.  Hupfeld  in  his  last  work  gives  us  the  unpro- 
nounceable form  Jhvh.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  in  the 
midst  of  such  imcertainty  ? 

It  is  growing  into  use  to  translate  the  word  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French  Evangelicals,  and  thus  escape  from  the 
difficulty.  But  this  method  creates  two  difficulties,  instead 
of  one.  It  assumes  that  the  word  is  to  be  translated 
Eternal :  an  idea  by  no  means  justified.  That  the  con- 
ception of  Eternity  enters  into  the  name  no  one  will  likely 
deny.  But  many  are  of  opinion  that  Eternity  does  not 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  word  :  that  it  implies,  besides, 
the  notion  of  one  who  in  time  was  to  reveal  himself  as 
Eedeemer.  The  translation  commits  itself  to  the  one  idea, 
and,  therefore,  is  unsuitable  as  a  full  representative  of  the 
name.  The  second  difficulty  is  more  serious.  For  by 
translating  Eternal^  it  takes  away  all  that  characterises 
the  word  as  a  proper  personal  name.  As  such  the  name 
was  assmned ;   it  is  cast  in  the  same  mould   as  other 
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Hebrew  proper  names  of  old  standing,  such  as  Jacob 
or  Isaac ;  and  hence  every  expedient  that  does  not  bring 
out  this  pecuUarity  must  be  rejected  as  inefficient. 

In  such  circumstances  I  have  thought  it  best  to  adopt 
the  name  -which  is  recognised  in  our  literature,  and  which, 
preserving  the  distinctive  character  of  a  proper  name,  com- 
mits one  to  no  system  probable  or  improbable. 

The  Catholic  reader  may  regret  that  he  does  not  always 
find  in  the  work  his  own  titles  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and 
his  familiar  way  of  spelling  Scripture  names.  As  I  inva- 
riably refer  to  the  Hebrew  (except  perhaps  from  over- 
sight) for  book,  and  chapter,  and  verse,  I  take  naturally 
the  current  titles  found  in  the  Hebrew :  and  so  quote  1  and 
2  Samuel  for  1  and  2  Kings,  Chronicles  instead  of  Parali- 
pomenon,  and  1  and  2  Kings  for  Kings  3  and  4. 

The  change  introduced  by  the  Eeformers  into  the 
orthography  of  Scripture  names  was,  as  remarked  by 
Archbishop  Dixon  (Gen.  Introd.  to  the  Sac.  Scriptures, 
vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205),  a  most  uncalled  for  innovation. 
Up  to  that  time  a  uniform  pronimciation  and  spelling 
existed  everywhere.  It  was  based  upon  the  Vulgate 
and  Septuagint,  and  had  been  fixed  on  at  that  early  time 
as  the  best  classical  representative  of  Hebrew  speech. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  still  prevalent  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  and  must,  therefore,  stand  as  the  Catholic  pro- 
nunciation and  orthography.  The  new  system  so  wantonly 
inaugurated  was  not  even  followed  out  with  consistency. 
For  every  now  and  then  there  turned  up  some  name  which, 
had  the  principle  been  adhered  to,  would  have  sounded 
uncouthly  to  an  English  ear.  So  they  fell  back  in  these 
instances  upon  the  old  spelling  of  the  Septuagint  and 
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Vulgate,  and  instead  of  Moshe^  Shimshon,  Bikam^  She- 
lomoh,  retained  Moses^  Samson,  Balaam,  and  Solomon. 
Pity  that  such  recklessness  should  have  been  allowed  to 
mar  the  general  uniformity !  Notwithstanding,  to  avoid 
confusion  of  names,  I  have  generally  adopted  the  standard 
Protestant  orthography.  For  it  is  non-Catholic  authors 
that  I  have  to  refiite.  And  therefore  with  them,  I  speak 
of  Joshua  instead  of  Josue ;  Hosea  instead  of  Osee ; 
Elijah,  instead  of  Elias ;  and  Ehseus  instead  of  Elisha. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  that  I  submit  this  work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  Knowing  that  to  St. 
Peter  and  his  successors  Jesus  Christ  committed  the  feed- 
ing of  his  lambs  and  sheep,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  happy 
privilege  to  be  fed  and  taught  by  the  Chief  Shepherd  of 
the  one  fold,  and  can  never  find  the  least  difficulty  in 
retracting  without  reserve  whatever  the  Holy  See  may 
pronounce  deserving  of  censure. 

Inzievar  :   Christmas,  1867. 
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PENTATEUCH 


GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ?  Is  the  story  true  ?  Is  the 
spirit  it  breathes  worthy  of  the  Deity  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  men  are  often  putting  to  themselves  now-a- 
days,  and  answering  as  best  their  learning  or  their  bias 
guides  them.  Anciently  faith  in  the  real  inspiration  of 
Scripture  did  away  with  the  necessity  for  such  enquiries. 
For  where  it  was  believed  that  God  himself  had  dictated 
the  work,  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  almost  lost  sight  of; 
and  it  was  superfluous  to  ask  if  truth  and  befitting  dignity 
were  there.  If  ever  the  subject  was  mooted  at  all,  it  was 
confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  theological  class-room ; 
and  even  there  it  was  brought  in  more  with  a  view  to 
mould  into  organic  unity  the  entire  body  of  systematic 
teaching,  than  to  clear  away  doubts  which  had  no  actual 
existence.  Faith  then  always  held  the  lamp,  whether 
reason  explored  the  mine  or  genius  worked  the  vein. 

Time,  however,  brought  about  a  change.  For  the 
Eeformation,  by  divorcing  Theology  from  the  Church, 
inverted  the  relative  positions  of  Faith  and  Beason.  In 
the  Church  it  was  a  living  authority  that  taught  in  virtue 
of  a   divine  commission ;    and  reason  most  reasonably 
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yielded.  But  in  the  new  religion  authority  was  super- 
seded, and  individual  reason  was  made  the  judge  of  faith. 
True,  Scripture  was  set  up  as  the  rule  of  both.  But  as 
the  only  witness  that  could  give  testimony  had  been  put 
out  of  court,  it  lay  with  reason  alone,  first,  to  find  out 
whether  God  had  really  spoken  at  all  in  Scripture ;  then, 
to  settle  the  books  and  the  amount  of  inspiration ;  and, 
lastly,  to  decide  without  appeal  on  the  precise  meaning  of 
it  all.  Thus  reason  necessarily  became  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  a  faith  which  at  any  moment  could  shift  its  ground 
as  rationally  as  it  took  it  up  at  the  beginning. 

The  Eeformers  did  not  heed — ^perhaps  they  did  not  see 
— all  that  was  logically  included  in  the  principle  of  their 
secession.  By  a  lucky  inconsistency,  which  ensured  for  a 
time  a  genuine  respect* for  God's  Word,  they  took  for 
granted  in  their  rule  that  very  divine  authority  which 
tiiiey  had  to  prove,  and  did  not  perceive  the  glaring  petitio 
principii  involved  in  citing  Scripture  to  vouch  for  its  own 
veracity,  infallibility,  and  inspiration.  But  their  disciples 
in  Germany  have  long  since  taken  up  the  work  at  the 
point  where  they  stopped  short,  and  pushing  their  prin- 
ciples  to  their  legitimate  issue,  have  at  last  reduced  the 
Bible  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  book,  which  may  be 
as  freely  found  fault  with  as  Josephus,  or  Philo,  or 
8anchuniathon. 

In  this  country — ^less  given  to  learned  speculation,  and 
more  tenacious  of  old  traditions — that  last  phase  of  the 
Eeformation  has  naturally  been  slower  to  develope  itself. 
But  it  seems  to  have  come  at  last ;  and  now  we  have  to 
lament  that  the  same  ideas  are  everywhere  filtering  ra- 
pidly through  the  different  layers  of  society,  and  widely 
difiusing  themselves  through  the  channels  of  our  every-day 
literature.  Germany  meanwhile  looks  on  applaudingly, 
and  half  in  sport  and  half  in  earnest,  watches  to  hear  us 
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echoing  back  her  own  rationalistic  axioms,  and  lisping 
the  new  jargon  of  her  *  higher  criticism/ 

It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  the  Law  of 
Moses  should  first  have  to  bear  the  brunt.  Its  antiquity 
lays  it  peculiarly  open  to  attack,  and  the  importance  of 
its  position  makes  its  downfall  peculiarly  desirable.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene  offers  a 
tempting  field  to  the  erratic  fancy,  that  loves  to  revel  un- 
controlled without  check  or  challenge  from  contempor- 
aneous or  collateral  history  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  oldest 
and  fundamental  document  of  revelation  has  so  vital  a 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  sacred  books,  that  a  blow 
directed  against  it  must  strike  through  all  of  them.^  It 
is  the  realisation  of  the  one  neck  longed  for  by  the  tyrant. 
The  blow  has  been  aimed ;  the  stroke  has  fallen ;  and 
men  are  looking  anxiously  around  for  the  result. 

To  show  that  the  stroke  has  fallen  in  vain  is  the  object 
of  the  present  work.  For  belief  in  the  old  truths  of 
Christianity  rests  on  too  solid  a  basis  to  be  shaken  by  the 
rise  of  modem  theories,  or  the  advance  of  modem  disco- 
very. From  genuine  criticism  the  Church  has  nothing 
to  fear.  The  two  are  not  naturally  foes.  And  if  criticism 
at  any  time  chooses  to  assume  the  offensive,  it  is  but  the 
abnormal  state  of  a  fevered  patient,  mistaking  shadows 
for  realities,  or  converting  wholesome  food  into  irritant 
poison,  or  pettishly  vexed  with  the  importunate  attentions 
of  an  anxious  nurse.  When  it  can  be  trusted  to  follow 
the  sound  and  healthy  instincts  of  its  nature,  it  jars  with 
nothing  either  aroimd  it  or  above  it.    It  cannot  help,  like 

*  Delitzflch  says  eloquentlj :  '  Die  Genesis  oder  das  Bach  der  Anfange  ist 
die  Yorauflsetzang  der  Thora,  die  Thora  ist  die  Voraussetziing  des  A.  T.,  das 
A.  T.  ist  die  Yoraussetztiiig  der  Religion  der  Erlosung,  die  Erlosung  ist  die 
Voraoasetzung  der  gegenwartigen  Welt  und  ihrer  Geschichte — auf  den 
Saulen  dieses  Baches  raht  sonach  das  in  die  Ewigkeit  hineinragende 
G«ibiUide  nnaerea  Heilea.' — Com,  iib,  die  Chn,  EinL  p.  1. 
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every  other  science,  being  in  unison  with  revelation.  It 
is  the  same  voice,  though  speaking  in  a  different  language ; 
the  same  agency,  though  working  in  a  different  sphere ; 
an  emanation  of  the  same  God,  speaking  and  acting  ever 
in  harmony  with  himself,  though  using  the  medium  of 
different  instrumentalities.  True  faith,  therefore,  and 
true  criticism  can  just  as  little  be  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, as  eye-sight  to  astronomy,  or  hearing  to  the  science 
of  acoustics. 

We  may  not  always,  indeed,  be  able  in  a  given  case  to 
adjust  definitively  their  respective  claims,  and  to  prove 
geometrically  that  some  particular  of  revelation  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  science.  But  surely  it  is  no  great 
tax  on  our  modesty  to  feel,  that  the  things  dreamed  of 
in  our  philosophy  are  exhaustive  neither  of  earth  nor  of 
heaven ;  and  that  at  the  word  of  Him  who  knows  'all 
things  we  may  say  securely : 

Our  ignorance  about  the  universe,  the  meagreness 
of  ancient  history,  the  very  fluctuations  of  science, 
counsel  reserve,  and  should  inspire  caution.  Yet  there 
are  certain  fixed  principles,  of  no  very  difficult  apphca- 
tion,  which  mark  off  sharply  the  treatment  due,  whether 
to  science  or  to  faith,  in  their  respective  spheres.  K 
science  speak  where  revelation  is  silent,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction possible.  If  revelation  speak  where  science 
does  not,  doubt  is  infideUty.  When  both  use  similar 
language,  they  even  lend  each  other  support.  And  if 
ever  there  be  an  apparent  collision,  it  is  because  the 
words  of  one  or  the  other  have  not  been  heard  aright. 
A  hasty  induction  has  pronounced  that  to  be  science 
which  is  not  so ;  or  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
documents  of  revelation  has  assumed  that  God  has  said 
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what  he  never  spoke.  In  such  a  case  forbearance  is  the 
true  philosophy,  and  patient  investigation  the  best  cri- 
ticism. A  happy  thought  may  yet  clear  away  the  mist 
and  admit  the  sunlight.  But  in  any  event  it  is  assuredly 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  certainties  of  divine  revela- 
tion— when  such  there  are — should  go  down  before  the 
uncertainties  of  human  thought ;  that  a  fact  of  Scripture 
must  give  way  to  a  scientific  conjecture^  or  that  the  word 
of  Moses  should  yield  precedence  to  a  statement  of 
Herodotus. 

Such,  nevertheless,  is  virtually  the  demand  of  a  school 
which  complacently  monopolises  to  itself  the  profession 
and  practice  of  what  it  styles  *  the  higher  criticism.'  No 
doubt,  honesty  of  purpose,  great  talents,  extensive  erudi- 
tion, a  rare  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  its  sister 
dialects,  are  often  enlisted  in  the  cause.  But  it  is  the  old 
story  of  energies  ill-directed,  of  acquirements  misapplied, 
of  Grod's  fair  gifts  prostituted  at  the  shrine  of  an  ignoble 
system,  that  claims  for  its  due  the  sacrifice  of  history,  of 
human  dignity,  and  of  the  Divinity  itself,  and  calls  it 
*  scientific  criticism.'  Its  leading  principle — assumed 
either  without  any  proof  or  with  but  a  ludicrous  attempt 
at  one — is,  that  the  narrative  of  any  event  beyond  the 
power  of  nature  is  a  myth,  miracle  an  absurdity,  prophecy 
only  smart  conjecture,  or  an  oracular  dressing-up  of  past 
history.  This  axiom,  as  remarked  by  an  able  scholar,^  is 
antecedent  to  all  their  conclusions.  It  hes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  system,  and  before  their  labour  has  begun  is 
laid  down  as  the  grand  test  of  historic  truth,  and  the  first 
canon  of  critical  investigation.  Sometimes  it  keeps  in  the 
background,  and  throws  forward  a  cloud  of  critical  obser- 
vations to  mask  the  real  attack.    Now  and  then,  however, 

^  Piwey,  in  *  Daniel  the  Prophet/  p.  vi. 
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it  comes  out  boldly,  without  concealment  or  disguise. 
But  seen  or  unseen  it  is  ever  there,  as  the  stem  foregone 
conclusion,  to  whose  tyrannical  exigences  everything  else 
must  yield  inexorably.  We  are  told  that '  modem  science 
has  excluded  miracle  from  the  circle  of  its  ideas.'  ^ 
Hence, '  the  miracles  recorded  [in  the  Pentateuch]  were 
the  exaggerations  of  a  later  age.'^  'The  true  way  of 
dealing  with  the  prophecy  [of  Jacob]  is  simply,'  we  are 
informed,  *  to  ascertain  by  internal  evidence  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written,  on  the  only  tenable  and  philoso- 
phical ground  of  its  having  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  patriarch  by  a  succeeding  writer.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  prediction ;  but  it  is  a  vatidnium  post  eventum'^ 
In  general,  according  to  the  new  school,  it  implies  'carnal 
and  unworthy  notions  of  the  Almighty,'  to  think  that  'he 
so  interfered  in  the  petty  aflfairs  of  his  creatures  as  to 
speak  audibly  to  them  in  the  air,  and  even  appear  in 

But  is  it  not  rather  such  a  principle  of  criticism  that 
involves  '  carnal  and  unworthy  notions  of  the  Almighty '  ? 
It  permits  him  a  sort  of  Sultanic  majesty,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  omnipotence ;  it  shuts  him  out  from  all 
free  interference  in  his  own  creation,  and  gives  to  the 
laws  of  nature  such  stubborn  imchangeableness^  as  to 
defy  all  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  maker  to  suspend 
them.  Surely  it  needs  no  superstitious  surrender  of  our 
reason  to  believe  that  he  who  gave  his  creatures  power 
'  to  speak  audibly  in  the  air '  can  find  means  to  do  so 
himself  when  he  wishes ;  that  he  who  knows  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present  may  reveal  it  to  man ;  and  that  the 
Almighty  who,  at  his  own  pleasure,  made  the  laws  of 
creation,  and  wisely  preserves  them  in  their  uniformity, 

^  Littr6y  in  ayant-propos  to  'Vie  de  J^  par  Strauss/  p.  8.      '  Davidson, 
'  Int.  to  the  0.  Test./  vol.  i.  p.  181.      »  lb.  108.      *  lb.  67.      »  lb.  108. 
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and  necessarily  keeps  them  in  entire  dependence  upon 
himself,  may  as  freely  and  wisely  suspend  for  a  while 
their  operation. 

K  the  Divinity  fares  so  badly  at  the  hands  of  *the 
higher  criticism/  man  need  hardly  wonder  that  the  old 
mutum  et  tarpe  pecus  is,  after  all,  found  out  to  be  the  just 
estimate  of  his  dignity;  that  his  afiairs  are  too  petty  to 
interest  an  Epicurean  Providence,  and  that  in  nature  must 
he  be  henceforth  content  to  seek  for  his  Elysium.  Modem 
science  rudely  stops  the  way  to  a  higher  destiny.  It  is 
the  flaming  sword  ever  waving,  and  warning  him  off  from 
the  approaches  to  Paradise. 

From  a  system  which  thus  degrades  both  God  and 
man,  history — and  especially  that  of  their  mutual  inter- 
course— can  expect  no  better  treatment.  Accordingly, 
though  the  witnesses  to  the  facts  of  revelation  are,  in 
time,  place,  character,  intelligence,  veracity,  as  unexcep- 
tionable as  any  that  ever  appeared  on  earth,  the  testimony 
of  such  history  is  contemptuously  thrust  aside  as  ipso  facto 
unworthy  of  credit.  It  may  perhaps  be  no  great  matter, 
that  the  only  key  fit  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  past  is 
thus  wrested  from  our  grasp,  and  that  reliance  on  history 
of  any  kind  is  thus  radically  destroyed.  But  in  this  view 
of  things,  Christianity  itself  turns  out  to  be  a  cheat,  bol- 
stered up  by  false  miracles  and  forged  prophecies,  with 
Christ  himself  as  the  arch-conspirator  I 

With  a  principle  such  as  that  assumed  as  the  chief  pos- 
tulate of  critical  science,  it  is  the  very  cynicism  of  sardonic 
mockery  to  talk  about  the  criticism  of  God's  Word.  The 
very  breath  of  His  Word  is  the  supernatural,  its  essence 
is  revelation,  its  agency  miracle  and  prophecy.  If  it  be 
ruled  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  the  Bible  not  only  loses 
its  divine  idiosyncracy,  but  carries  on  its  front  the  stamp 
of  crazy  enthusiasm  or  wilful  imposture.     It  might  still 
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claim  some  scholarly  hand  to  illustrate  the  few  remnants 
of  Hebrew  literature,  to  point  out  the  strange  peculiari- 
ties of  Jewish  law,  and  to  settle  Israel's  anomalous  place 
in  universal  history.  It  would  surpass  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon in  age,  the  Korftn  in  interest,  the  Vedas  and  the 
Avestazend  in  intelligibility.  But  then  it  would  be  only 
one  of  a  class,  any  member  of  which  might  contain  the 
word  of  God  in  as  much  purity  as  another.  In  this  way 
the  ground  is  at  once  shifted  from  Christianity  to  hea- 
thenism :  CsBcilius  is  backed  against  Octavius,  Jerome  and 
Origen  given  up  for  Porphyry  and  Julian  the  Apostate. 

So  far,  however,  there  is  room  for  a  fair  contest 
between  us  on  the  merits  of  the  books  themselves  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  a  searching  criticism.     But  when,  in 
addition  to  the  heathen  opposition  to  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  imderlying  the  whole  system  a  theoretic  assumption 
that  supernatural  revelation  is  in  itself  a  dream,  it  will  be 
seen  that  here  is  a  preliminary  to  be  settled  before  the 
critic  enters  the  field.     Did  it  fall  within  his  province, 
most  wiUingly  would  it  have  been  here  taken  up.     But 
the  question  is  more  for  the  elementary  apologist  of 
Christianity.     Every  science  must  proceed  on  some  pre- 
liminary understanding.     Astronomy  cannot  turn  aside  to 
teach  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  nor  biblical  criticism 
to  prove  that  God  can  do  all  things.     In  the  exercise  of 
its  highest  functions,  such  criticism  takes  for  granted  the 
inspiration  of  the  book  it  handles ;   in  the  next,  it  pre- 
supposes its  infallibility ;   the  third  stage  rests  on  its  his- 
torical credibility.     Surely  the  fourth   and  lowest— on 
which  we  are  to  take  our  stand — may  keep  itself  free 
from  the  entanglements  of  an  absurd  philosophy,  and 
grant  at  least  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  miracles  and 
prophecies  it  alleges. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  we  make  no  account 
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of  arguments  levelled  against  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  contains  pro- 
phedes,  nor  against  its  credibility  from  the  supposition  of 
a  miraculous  element,  nor  against  its  civilisation  from  the 
picture  of  God's  exceptional  care  for  Israel. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

I.  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  CONTROVEBST.  —  II.  ANTI- 
QUITY OP  WRITING. —  III.  MEANING  OP  MOSAIC  AUTHOR- 
SHIP. 

I.  The  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  topic  that 
comes  in  first  for  our  attention.  And  to  those  who 
have  to  grope  their  way  by  reason  and  hard  study  to  the 
reliable  character  of  the  book,  it  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance. For  it  must  modify  materially  one's  estimate  of 
such  a  work  to  know  whether  the  miraculous  events  it 
records  were  penned  by  a  contemporary  on  the  spot,  or 
merely  gathered  centuries  after  from  the  floating  tra- 
ditions of  the  people.  But  the  question  is  a  very  secondary 
matter  to  him  who  akeady  admits,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch ;  for  where 
the  divine  author  is  known,  there  is  little  need  to  search 
for  his  amanuensis.  The  chief  interest  such  a  mind  has 
in  the  point,  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
and  to  test  it  by  the  lights  which  Scripture  itself  reflects 
upon  it.  And,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Scriptural 
declarations  on  the  subject  seem  too  dear  to  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  thus  lend  the  sanction  of  their  direct  autho- 
rity to  the  truth  laboriously  wrought  out  by  criticism, 
that  it  was  Moses  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
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The  calm  acquiescence  of  3,000  years  in  this  belief 
was  never  materially  disturbed  until  the  revolutionary 
ideas  of  the  last  age  were  brought  to  bear  upon  litera- 
ture as  well  as  on  rehgion  and  society.  Strabo,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  sceptical.^  In  the  second 
century,  an  expression  of  doubt  was  hazarded  by  the 
Pagan  Celsus ;  ^  the  semi- Jewish  Nasareans  even  con- 
tradicted flatly  the  received  opinion ;  ^  and  the  author  of 
the  Clementine  Homilies  went  so  far  as  to  bring  forward 
what  he  deemed  scientific  proof  that  Moses  could  not 
have  written  the  work.*  From  Ptolemy  the  Valentinian, 
who  pursued  the  same  course,^  there  is  a  pause  tUl  the 
middle  ages,  when  two  Eabbis  stood  out  for  considerable 
interpolations — Isaac  Ben  Jasos  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  Aben  Ezra  in  the  twelfth.^  Carlstadt  did  the  same 
at  the  period  of  the  Eeformation,^  and  so  did  Masius  the 
CathoUc  Canonist.®  These  speculations  were  followed  up 
by  Hobbes,^  Peyrerius/^  and  Spinosa ;  ^^  and  the  freedom 
with  which  Simon^^  and  Clericus^^  ventured  to  handle  the 
subject,  was  deemed  so  dangerous  as  to  caU  up  rephes 
from  various  quarters. 

It  was  not,  however,  tiU  the  close  of  last  century 
that  the  controversy  assumed  any  formidable  dimensions. 
At  that  time  the  learned  world  was  electrified  by  Wolf's 
laboured  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  Homer.  The  com- 
mon belief  was  rudely  shaken,  and  men  began  to  question 


*  Geographica,  xvL  2,  §  36-37,  ap.  Rawlinson,  Bampton  Lect.  p.  267. 

•  Grig,  contra  Celsuin,  lib.  iv.  42.  •  Jo.  Damasc.  de  Heeres.  c.  19. 
^  Clem.  Horn.  iii.  47.         '^  Ep.  ad  Floram  ap.  Epiphan.  Hser.  zxziii.  4. 

•  Ap.  Bleek,  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.  p.  167.  ^  De  Can.  Script  1620. 

•  In  JoBuam  Prsef.  •  Leviathan,  pt.  iii.  p.  200, 1661.  *®  Syst.  Theolog. 
ex  Pneadam.  Hypothesi,  lib.  c.  1,  2, 1666.  "  Tract,  tbeol.  polit  1670. 
»»  Histoire  Grit,  du  Vieux  Test.  1678.  "  Sentim.  de  quelques  Th6oL 
p.  129. 
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the  very  personaKty  of  the  poet.  Moses  had  points  of 
analogy  with  Homer ;  the  transition  from  what  was  called 
the  Bible  of  Greece^  was  easy  to  the  Bible  of  the  He- 
brews ;  and  success  in  the  one  case  spoke  well  for  success 
in  the  other.  Accordingly,  Uke  methods  were  adopted, 
and  more  skiU  and  system  thrown  into  the  fresh  attempts 
made  to  undermine  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Now  began  to  swarm  from  the  press,  especially  of  Ger- 
many, countless  publications  opposed  more  or  less  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship.  To  pass  over  Hasse,  Fulda,  Corrodi, 
Nachtigall,  and  Eckerman,^  Vater^  and  De  Wette*  led 
the  way.  They  were  followed  by  Schuster,^  Ammon,^ 
Augusti,^  Gesenius,®  Bertholdt,^  Herbst,^^  Volney,^^  Eich- 
hom,^^  Von  Hartmann,^^  Von  Bohlen,^*  Vatke,^^  George,^^ 
Tuch,i7  Bertheau,i«  Stahehn,i»  Ewald,^^  Von  Lengkerke,^! 
Bleek,*^  Knobel,^  Kuenen,*^  and  many  others.  In  Eng- 
land this  school  has  its  representatives  in  Geddes,^  Donald- 
son,^^ Davidson,*^^  Colenso,^  Perowne,^^  and  the  author  of 
'  The  Book  of  the  Law'  (Lond.  1863). 

But  there  were  also  able  advocates  on  the  other  side — 


*  Wolf,  Yorlesungen  lib.  d.  Hiae,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  •  Ap.  Bleek,  ib. 
pp.  170-171.  »  Com.  ub.  d.  Pent.  Halle,  1802.  *  Beitr.  zur  Einleit. 
ins  A.  T.  Thl.  i.  1806.  *  Aelteste  Sagen  der  BibeL    Liineburg,  1804. 

*  Fortbildung  des  Christentliums.  '  EinleituDg.         *  Gbscb.  d.  Heb, 

Sprache. — De  Pentat.  Samar.  Origine.  *  Biblische  Einleitung,  1813. 
*®  Obe.  de  Pent  4  lib.  post  auctore  et  editore,  1817.  **  Becherches 

NouveUes,  t  i.  1814.  "  Einleitung,  4th  edition,  1828.         "  Hist 

Krit.  Forschongen,  &c  1831.  ^^  Die  Genesis  bist.  krit  erlantert,  1835. 
»  Bib.  Theologie,  Tbl.  i.  1836.  "  Die  alteren  jiidischen  Feste,  1836. 
"  Com.  lib.  die  Generis,  1838.  "  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  des  Pent  1840. 
*•  Krit  Untersuchungen  Ub.  den  Pent.  1843.  ^  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
vol.  L  1843.  "  Kenaan,  &c.  1844.  »  Einleitung  in  das  A.  Test  18G0. 
^  Kurzgefasstes  exeget  Handbuch  zum  A.  T.  Lieff.  11,  12,  13.  *^  His- 
toire  Critique  des  Livres  de  TAnden  Test  1866.  ^  Translation  of  the 
H.  Bible,  Lond.  1792.  «•  Jaahar,  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Ed.  2a.  1860. 

«^  Introd.  to  the  0.  Test  voL  i.  1862.  ««  The  Pent  and  Book  of  Joshua 
crit  examined,  1862.  ^  Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible,  Article 

Pentateuch. 
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Kelle/  Fritzsche,^  Jahn,^  Eosenmiiller,*  Pustklicken,^ 
Kanne,^  H^g7  Sack,^  Eanke,®  Hengstenberg/^  Drechsler,^^ 
Haveniick/2  Keil/»  Konig/*  Welte,!^  Bruno  Bauer/^  J,  G. 
Herbst,^^  Scholtz/«  Schultz/^  Eawlinson^^o  Macdonald,^! 
Parker,^^  Haneberg,^^  Kay,^*  Arnaud,^  and,  notwith- 
standing some  drawbacks,  the  judicious  author  of  '  The 
Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  Considered'  (Lond.  1864). 

With  such  materials  before  us,  we  may  command  a 
pretty  full  view  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  form  a  dis- 
passionate judgment  on  its  merits.  That  judgment  is  in 
oiu*  case  a  most  decided  one.  It  is  that  the  good  old 
common-sense  beUef  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  sound  criticism. 

n.  Such  is  our  thesis.  But  before  coming  to  proof,  it  is 
well  to  state  clearly  what  we  include  in  the  term  author- 
ship. In  the  first  place,  we  mean  to  claim  for  Moses  the 
actual  writing  of  the  Pentateuch,  whether  with  his  own 
hand,  or  by  means  of  a  secretary,  or  in  both  ways,  as 
occasion  served. 

To  men,  who  took  Greece  and  Eome  for  the  world, 

^  Vonirtheilsfreie  Wiirdigung  der  mosaischen  Schrif.  Heft  i.  1811. 
'  Priifimg  d.  Griinde  mit  welchen  neuerlich  die  Echtheit  der  Biich.  Mosis 
bestritten  worden  isL    Leipzig,  1814.  •  Beitrage  zur  Vertheidig.  der 

Echt.  des  Pent.         *  Schol.  in  Pent  1821,  *  Hist.  krit.  Untersuchung 

der  Bib.  Urgeschichte,  1823.  *  Bib.  Untersuchungen  Th.  i.  Erlangen, 
1819.  '  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  des  Sam.  Pent — Freib.  Zeitsch.  II.  i.  p.  1. 
*   Christ   Apologetik,   1829.  •   Untersuchung   iib.   den  Pent    1834. 

'®  Authentie  des  Pent.  1836.  ^^  Die  Einheit  und  Echt.  der  Genesis. 
Hamburg,  1838.  "  Einleit.  in  d.  A.  Test  "  Einleit.  in  d.  A.  Test. 
"  Aelteste  Studien.  Berlin,  1839.  ^*  Nachraosaisches  im  Pent,  beleuchtet 
Karlsruhe,  1841.  **  Die  mos.  Ursprung  der  Gesetzgeb.  des  Pent  "  Hist. 
Krit  Einleitung  in  die  heil.  Schriften,  1842.  ^^  Einleitung  in  die  heiligen 
Schriften,  1846.  **  Das  Deuteronomium  erklart,  1859.  **  Bampton 
Lectures,  1859,   Lect  ii.  '^^  Introduction   to   the   Pentateuch,  1861. 

^  Replies  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  K.  K.  Bish.  of  NataVs  Pent 
&c  1863.  23  Geschichte  der  Bib.     Offenbarung,  1863.  «*  Crisis 

Hupfeldiana.        ^  Le  Pentateuque  mosai'que^  1865. 
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and  could  not  see  beyond  the  first  olympiad,  it  was  natu- 
ral to  believe  that  writing  was  an  invention  more  modem 
than  the  age  of  Moses.  The  idea  was  in  keeping  with 
the  frivolity  of  Voltaire,  in  whose  school  solid  learning 
was  as  much  at  a  discount  as  simple  faith.  Von  Bohlen's 
general  rashness  may  axjcount  for  his  dogmatic  scepticism 
on  the  point.  But  it  is  strange  that  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  Egypt  has  found  her  voice  again,  any  scholar  can 
patronise  such  a  paradox.^  The  system  of  hieroglyphics 
fidly  and  philosophically  developed  and  containing  all  the 
needful  phonetic  and  even  alphabetic  elements,  is  written 
on  monuments  erected  far  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  Moses  was  bom.  We  need  not  here  entangle  our- 
selves in  the  complications  of  Egyptian  chronology.  But 
assuming,  as  the  synchronisms  of  history  seem  to  require, 
that  the  Exodus  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
XIX.  Dynasty,  the  most  moderate  calculation  will  allow 
for  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid  the  interval  of 
nearly  1000  years.^    On  the  inner  stones  of  that  sphynx 

*  See,  however,  Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  AppendiXj 
Note  D.  §  3 ;  and  *  The  Book  of  the  Law/  printed  in  the  year  of  grace 
1803  (p.  12). 

^  The  chronology  of  the  Old  Empire  is  very  ravelled,  as  will  he  seen  from 
the  widely  different  dates  assigned  by  Egyptologists  to  the  foundation  of 
the  first  dynasty  by  Menes.  The  followinfi:  comparative  table  is  taken  from 
the  'Zeitsch.  fiir  Aegypt  Sprach-  und  Alterthumskunde^  August  1863/ 

p.  19  : —  B.C. 

Champollion  (Figeac) 5867 

Lesueur 6773 

Bockh 6702 

Brugsch 4465 

Lepsius 3892 

Bunsen 3623 

Gumpach 2785 

Poole 2717 

Wilkinson 2330 

Palmer 2224 

Kenan  fixes  the  date  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  4600  B.a  ;  Bunsen  at  3280 ; 
and  recently  Piazzi  Smyth,  on  astronomical  grounds,  most  ingeniously 
applied,  at  2170  (Life  and  Work  at  the  G.  Pyramid,  voL  iii.  p.  283). 
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of  architecture,  the  name  of  its  builder  Khufii  (Cheops) 
is  still  to  be  seen,  rudely  marked   in  minium  by  the 
hands  of  the  masons  at  the  quarries.^    So  too  we  can 
identify  Menkaura  (Mycerinus),  the  builder  of  the  third 
pyramid;^  whose  coffin,  moreover,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  bears  a  l^ble  inscription  of  some  length.' 
Ohafra  (Chephren  or  Chabryes),  of  the  second  pyramid, 
has  left  his  name  inscribed  on  colossal  statues  of  such 
high  art,  as  to  leave  little  for  the  classic  age  of  Greece  to 
perfect.*     These  are  all  Pharaohs .  of  the  IV.  Dynasty. 
The  name  and  titles  of  Snefiii,  who  preceded  them,  and 
who  belonged  most  probably  to  the  HL  Dynasty,  may  be 
read  on  the  rocks  of  W&dy  Magara  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  as  they  were  sculptured  in  his  own  lifetime.^    And 
the  oldest  monument  of  the  world — ^a  tombstone  pre- 
served in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford — is  inscribed 
with  the  legend  of  Shera  grandson  of  King  Sent,  who 
was  the  5th  Monarch  of  the  11.  Dynasty.^    But  the  stu- 
pendous work  of  Lepsius  ^  will  save  details.     For  it  is  one 
vast  store-house  of  hieroglyphics,  exhibiting  them  in  their 
full .  perfection  during  the  IV.  Dynasty ;   tracing  them 
downwards  till  their  latest  period  under  the  emperor 
Decius  ;  and  proving  them  to  have  retained  their  essential 
character  for  the  space  of  more  than  3000  years. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  hierogljrphics  were 
confined  to  monumental  inscriptions  on  stone  or  wood. 
They  were  also  used  in  their  simpler  hnear  form  in  works 
written  on  Unen  or  papyrus,  or  parchment.  Such  is  the 
ritual  called  the  *  Book  of  the  Dead.'  Although  Lepsius 
was  hasty  in  attributing  the  Turin  papjnnis  containing  this 

>  Denk.  il  1.  •  Osburn,  Mon.  Hist  of  Eg.  L  322.  »  Denk.  ii.  2. 

*  Zeitach.;  &c.  Juli  1864,  p.  58 ;  Roug^,  Recherches  sur  les  monuments,  &c 
p.  54.  ^  Denkm.  iL  2.  *  Story  of  Saneha,  an  Egyptian  tale  of  4,000 
yean  agO;  translated  from  the  Hieratic  text  by  E.  W.  Goodwin  (1866), 
p.  13.        "*  Denkmaler  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopien,  xiL  vols. 
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singular  book  to  the  13th  or  14th  century  before  Christ/ 
there  are  other  papyri  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ubraries  of 
Europe  with  portions  of  it  dating  from  the  XIX.  and 
XVILL.  Dynasties.*  The  XII.  Dynasty  suppKes  us  with  a 
most  instructive  example  of  a  different  kind.  For  in  the 
funeral  chapel  of  Chnumhotep  at  Beni-Hassan,  belonging 
to  that  period,  is  to  be  seen  among  a  most  interesting 
group  of  figures  the  royal  scribe,  presenting  to  the 
governor  a  papyrus  scroll  bearing  date  the  sixth  year  of 
Usertesen  11.*  The  time  is,  in  all  probabihty,  anterior  to 
Abraham. 

That  parchment  also  was  used  as  a  writing  material, 
and  that  so  early  as  the  IV.  Dynasty,  has  been  lately 
brought  to  hght  by  Diimichen  in  his  '  Bauurkimde  der 
Tempelanlagen  von  Dendera.*  For  in  his  laborious 
researches  among  the  remains  of  that  temple  he  found  an 
inscription — which  he  gives* — stating  that  the  great 
foimdation  of  Dendera  was  a  restoration  effected  by 
Thotmosis  IH.  of  the  XV  ill.  Dynasty  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  Khufii  of  the  IV.,  and  that  a  parchment 
containing  this  ancient  document  was  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  a  wall  during  the  reign  of  Phiops  of  the  VI. 

Though  the  linear  hieroglyph  was  less  elaborate  than 
the  monumental  one,  even  it  was  found  to  be  too  stiff  for 
ordinary  use.  And,  therefore,  abbreviating  and  rounding 
off  those  figures,  which  required  some  draughtsmanlike 
skill  to  execute,  the  scribes  still  working  on  the  original 
tjrpe,  soon  reduced  them  to  the  cursive  hieratic  character.^ 

*  Das  Todtenbucli  der  Aegypter,  p.  17.  *  Bircli,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Funereal  lUtual — Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  Hist.  toI.  v.  p.  130. 
»  Denkm.  ii.  131, 133.        *  lb.  p.  16. 

*  The  Demotic  is  a  still  further  abbreyiation  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing. 
But  as  the  earliest  trace  of  the  Demotic  is  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of 
Psammeticus  of  the  XXVI.  Dyn.  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  pre-Mosaic 
times.    See  Brugsch,  Oram.  D^motique,  p.  4. 
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How  soon  the  change  came  in  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
apparently  as  early  as  the  pyramids,  if  Lepsius  can  be 
trusted  in  assigning  to  that  period  the  rude  characters 
found  in  the  pyramid  of  Dashoor.^  Singularly  enough, 
the  cursive  hieratic  appears  on  a  stone  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  twenty-first  year  of  an  Amenophis  of  the  XVllL 
Dynasty.^  But  in  the  freedom  of  its  lines  it  is  best 
adapted  for  soft  material,  and  is,  in  consequence,  abun- 
dantly employed  in  compositions  written  on  papyrus.  To 
the  time  of  Moses  belongs  the  papyrus  Harris,  entitled 
*  The  Eecords  of  Ramses  HI.'  It  is  144  feet  long  by  16^ 
inches  wide,  and  is  written  in  hieratic,  though  the  legends 
are  in  linear  hieroglyphic.  Chabas  considers  it  the  most 
beautifiil  manuscript  in  existence.^  To  the  same  period 
belongs  the  papyrus  Anastasi  No.  1 ;  where  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  nine  writers  then  distinguished  in 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry.*  That  great 
literary  activity  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the  XIX. 
Dynasty  is  clear  from  the  number  of  hieratic  manuscripts 
of  the  period  that  are  found  scattered  throughout  Europe.' 
One  of  them  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  of  the  time 
of  Bamses  the  Great ;  and,  remarkably  enough,  frequently 
mentions  the  Hebrews  under  their  Egyptian  designation 
of  Apuroiu  (  V  \  ^  H  \  1  "jf  J  I  );  and 
actually  describes  them  as  bringing  stones  to  build  the 
city  of  Ramses.^ 

The  BerUn  Papyri  I.,  H.,  HI.,  IV.,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  story  of  Saneha,  translated  simultaneously, 
though  without  commimication,  by  Chabas  and  Goodwin, 
are  assigned  by  critics  to  the  XTTT.  or  XTT.  Dynasty.^ 

1  Denkm.  iL  1,  f.  g.      '  Chabas,  Melanges  £gypt.,  ii.  S^rie,  pp.  234,  324. 

'  Chabas,  Le  Papyrus  Magique  Harris,  p.  2.      *  Brugsch,  Hist  d'£gypte,  i. 

*  p.  177.  '  Chabas,  Melanges  £gypt;   iv.  Les  H^reux  en  figypte. 

**  Les  Papyrus  Hi^ratiques  de  Berlin,  &c.  Chabas;  Story  cf  Saneha,  p.  11  j 

I>e  Roug^,  Chrestom.  Egypt,  p.  14. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Within  the  coffin  of  Mentuhotep,  a  queen  of  the  Xlth,  the 
17th,  18th,  and  64th  chapters  of  the  Bitual  have  been 
found  in  the  same  character.^  Bunsen  tells  us  of  an 
hieratic  papyrus-leaf  discovered  in  a  sarcophagus  of  the 
Vn.  (?  XI.)  Dynasty.^  But  the  papyrus  Prisse  bears 
away  the  palm  from  all.  It  is  a  transcript  from  originals 
belonging  partly  to  the  age  of  Snefru  of  the  HI.  and 
partly  to  that  of  Assa  of  the  V. ;  and  in  the  judgment  of 
palaBographists  is  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  world.*  It 
need  not,  therefore,  take  us  by  surprise  if  we  find  con- 
temporary moniunents  stating  that  in  the  V.  and  IV. 
Dynasties,  Khutumhotep,  and  Puhenuka,  and  Aseskaf- 
ankh  were  royal  librarians,*  and  that  even  Khufii  himself 
had  a  library  of  such  mark  as  to  give  name  to  a  royal 
domain.^  Indeed,  Pharaohs  themselves  had  already 
turned  authors ;  and  we  are  told  of  Tosorthros  of  the  III. 
turning  his  attention  to  writing,  and  of  a  still  earlier  king 
inditing  a  treatise  on  anatomy.^  The  Berlin  Papyrus  IX. 
speaks  of  a  document  traced  actually  back  to  the  reign  of 
Ousaphais,  the  fifth  king  from  Menes.  So  that  we  are 
quite  prepared  for  the  fact,  which  a  cursory  glance  will 
discover,  that  in  the  very  earliest  monuments  of  the 
Denkmdler  the  papyrus-roll  had  already  become  the 
symbol  for  a  book,^  and  that  the  recognised  hieroglyph 
*n  for  writing  was  the  constantly-recurring  com- 
[•I  bination  of  reed-pen,  water-vase,  and  palette. 
The  process  itself  is  represented  graphically  in  the  rock- 
tomb  of  C3iafra-ankh,  a  dignitary  of  the  IW  Dynasty.^ 

1  Bircli,  Introduction  to  the  Fun.  Hit.  ut  mpra^  p.  127.  '  Egypt's  Place 
in  Univ.  IBst  vol.  iiL  p.  611.  »  Brugsch,  Hiat  d'figypte  i.  pp.  29-52,  &c. 
^  De  Houg^,  Recherches  sur  lea  MonumentB,  &c.  pp.  73,  80,  87.  *  Osbum, 
ib.  vol.  L  p.  277,  •  Brugscli,  ib.  p.  34.  'In  the  coloured  plates  of 

Lepsius,  the  white  papyrus-roll  appears,  with  true  official  instinct,  tied  up 
most  artistically  with  red  tape.    See  DenknL  ii.  20,  22.        ^  Denkm.  ii.  9. 
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Since,  then,  the  art  of  writing  was  so  well  understood 
in  E^ypt  many  ages  before  Moses,  and  so  much  in  use 
during  his  own  lifetime,  it  is  an  outrage  to  common  sense 
to  suppose  that  he  who  had  received  a  coixrtly  education, 
and  was  teamed  in  alt  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts 
vii.  22),  could  not  so  much  as  write ;  or  that,  knowing 
how  to  do  it,  he  nevertheless  neglected  to  commit  to 
writing  that  Law,  which  he  gave  hia  countrymen  with 
such  solemnity,  which  he  enjoined  them  to  meditate  on 
day  and  night,  and  to  engrave  on  public  monuments 
(Deut.  xxvii.  3),  and,  in  true  Egyptian  spirit,  on  the  very 
door-posta  of  their  houses  (Deut.  vi.  9) ;  which,  moreover, 
he  wished  to  be  publicly  read  every  seven  years  (Deut. 
axxi.  11),  and  to  be  transcribed  by  every  king  who 
should  mount  the  throne  (Deut.  xvii.  18). 

And  if  the  Egyptian  character  may  not  seem  to  be 
well  fitted  to  express  the  sounds  of  Hebrew,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  i^ypt  was  only  one  of  the  nations  that 
brought  with  them  from  the  plains  of  Shinar  the  remains 
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of  an  antediluvian  civilisation.  The  Cushite  Babylonians 
had  already  their  cuneiform  letters  in  the  year  2200  B.C./ 
and  the  Semitic-speaking  nations,  with  whom  the  Hebrews 
are  classed  linguistically,  had  certainly  characters  of  their 
own  at  a  very  early  period.  The  hieratic  papyrus  Sallier 
No.  3,  bearing  date  the  seventh  year  of  the  Great  Barases, 
and  containing  the  poetic  eulogium  on  the  Conqueror  by 
Pentaur  (which,  by  the  way,  the  vain  hero  had  engraved 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Kamak),  mentions  as  the 
writer  of  books  among  the  Kheta  in  Northern  Palestine  a 
personage  who  is  called  Khirapsar.^  So  that  in  the  age 
of  Moses  the  royal  historiographer  seems  to  have  been 
an  already  estabhshed  dignitary  in  the  Canaanite  courts. 
During  the  battle,  moreover,  fought  between  them  and 
Ramses,  an  ambassador  of  the  Kheta  presents  to  the  Pha- 
raoh a  written  supplication.  When  the  war  was  over  a 
regular  treaty  of  peace  was  written  out  on  both  sides. 
The  Egyptian  copy,  though  somewhat  mutilated,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Denkmaler.®  But  its  counterpart  is 
there  said  to  have  been  written  out  by  the  Kheta  on  a 
tablet  of  silver,  whose  square  form  is  represented  among 
the  hieroglyphics.*  In  confirmation  of  this  nation's  fami- 
liarity with  writing  even  before  the  period  in  question,  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  the  district  of  the  Hittites — who, 
notwithstanding  Chabas'  scepticism,  were  undoubtedly 
identical  with  the  Kheta — was  situated  Kirjath-sepher, 
meaning  Book-town,  a  name  which  in  Joshua's  time  had 
already  become  antiquated  (Jos.  xv.  15).  Indeed  it  now 
appears  that  the  Phoenician  character  itself  came  directly 
from  the  Egjptian  hieratic  long  before  the  age  of  the 
Papyrus  Prisse.     When  looking  over  the  comparative 

'  Kawlinson,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  273,  Note  (46). 

«  Brugach,  ib.  pp.  139-146.  >  Denk.  iii.  146. 

^  See  De  Rough's  translation  of  the  text^  Rev.  Aich.,  April  1866. 
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table  exhibited  by  De  Eouge  or  Lenormant,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  systems.  The  hieratic,  as 
it  was  written  two  centuries  before  Moses,  is  so  much 
degenerated  from  the  old  tjrpe,  that  a  comparison  with  it 
does  not  establish  sufficiently  the  resemblance.  That 
comes  out  stronger  the  more  we  approach  the  original 
form,  whether  of  Phoenician  or  of  hieratic.  In  the  Papy- 
rus Prisse  we  come  nearest  to  it.  But  even  in  that,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  and  unmistakable  likeness,  we 
miss  some  points  of  similarity  which,  no  doubt,  existed  in 
an  earUer  age.^ 

We  need,  however,  no  further  proof  of  the  vast  anti- 
quity of  writing  among  the  Semitic  nations  than  the  fact 
(so  conclusive  to  Ewald's  mind^)  that  the  words  3113, 
IflD,  in,  meaning  writer  book^  ink,  are  common  to  them 
all.  The  inference  is  that  writing  in  ink  was  known 
among  the  Semites  in  prehistoric  times,  before  they  broke 
up  into  separate  nationalities,  as  Chaldees,  Syrians,  He- 
brews, Phoenicians,  Arabs,  or  Ethiopians.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  in  the  age  of  Moses  writing  among  the  Hebrews 
should  be  so  common  an  accomplishment,  that  he  grounds 
his  law  permissive  of  divorce  on  its  universal  and  every- 
day usage  in  society?  (Deut.  xxiv.  1). 

III.  Although  Moses  reduced  the  Pentateuch  to  writ- 
ing, we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  original  author 
of  everything  in  it.  Former  generations,  far  back  in 
antiquity,  had  natiu^Uy  written  down  and  preserved  the 
records  of  past  events.  Joseph,  Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Abra- 
ham had  probably  contributed  their  share  to  patriarchal 


^  See  the  Alphabets  in  Lenormant,  Int.  k  un  Memoirs  but  Talph.  Ph^n. 
pp.  103, 104. 

»  Geschich.  des  Volkea  Israel,  vol.  L  p.  77,  3rd  ed.  1864.  He  is  db- 
posed  to  think  that  inp  may  have  dropped  out  of  the  Ethiopic  and  South- 
ern Arabic. 
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literature ;  and  Moses  was,  no  doubt,  disposed  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  aids  within  his  reach,  and  of  all  the 
sources  of  information  at  his  command.  So  that,  besides 
personal  observation,  we  might  expect  him  to  use,  with 
due  caution,  the  current  traditions  of  his  time,  popular 
songs,  monuments,  registers,  genealogies,  narratives,  bio- 
graphies, and  histories.  It  would  be  no  matter  for 
astonishment  if  we  found  him  (as  suggested  by  a  learned 
writer)^  incorporating  with  his  own  original  materials 
documents  from  elsewhere,  adapting,  curtailing,  extend- 
ing, translating,  as  livy  does  whole  pages  of  Polybius 
without  acknowledgment ;  or  interweaving  them  with 
his  own  narrative,  or  with  each  other,  as  M'Cabe  does, 
with  the  ancient  chroniclers  of  England.^  What  if  in 
Genesis  there  really  be  an  Elohistic  as  well  as  a  Jehovistic 
element  ?  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  surprise  if  we 
fell  in  with  a  document  as  old  as  Abraham.  Such  per- 
haps may  be  Gen.  xiv.  Such  probably  is  the  geographical 
accoimt  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15-19).  For  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  there  spoken  of  as  actual  boundary  cities 
in  the  time  of  the  writer.  It  may  be  that  De  Saulcy 
has  discovered  their  ruins  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea.^  But  even  so,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  been, 
after  the  catastrophe,  such  a  landmark  as  to  justify  the 
expression :  'As  thou  goest  unto  Sodom,'  &c.  Who  knows 
but  that  it  may  be  reserved  for  some  future  age  to  de- 
scend into  the  vaults  of  Hebron,  to  behold  the  very 
mummy  of  Jacob,  and  in  a  mouldering  papyms-leaf  to 
trace  some  document  with  which  we  have  been  famiUar 
in  Genesis  ? 

^  RawlinsoD,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  261. 

2  A  Catholic  History  of  England,  hy  W.  B.  M^Cabe,  pamm, 
'  NarratiTe  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  &c  voL  i.  cc.  7, 12,  Id ; 
toL  iL  c  2. 
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If  we  do  not  hold  that  everything  in  Genesis  came 
originally  from  the  pen  of  Moses,  much  less  do  we  mean 
to  claim  for  him  the  last  portion  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
closely  consecutive  manner  in  which  the  thread  of  the 
history  runs  makes  it  difficult  to  hit  the  precise  point 
where  Moses  ends  and  the  next  writer  begins.  It  may 
be  at  the  beginning  of  xxxiv.  Deut.,  or  xxxiii.,  or  perhaps 
even  earUer,  as  well  as  at  the  first  verse  of  Joshua.  The 
incongruity  of  Moses  describing  historically  his  own  death 
has  induced  all  critics  at  the  present  day  to  assign  chap, 
xxxiv.  to  some  other  hand  than  his ;  and  the  designation 
of  Moses  as  '  the  man  of  God/  verse  1,  makes  it  probable 
that  chap,  xxxiii.  belongs  to  the  same  pen.  But  wher- 
ever the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  the  description  of  the  last 
words  and  moments  of  tht  great  lawgiver  forms  a  suit- 
able appendix  to  his  own  work,  and  as  such  is  naturally 
thrown  in  at  the  close  of  Deuteronomy.  In  this  way  it 
connects  together  the  work  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua. 

Whether  there  be  any  interpolation  in  the  body  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  a  question  which  cannot  at  all  afiect  the 
main  issue.  It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  none.  No 
work  of  antiquity  is  entirely  free  from  them  ;  and  neither 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  has  been  exempted  from 
careless  or  fraudulent  transcription.  But  such  parasitical 
growths  only  serve  to  show  that  the  trunk  around  which 
they  cling  had  already  existed  antecedently.  Thus,  no 
one  doubts  the  genuineness  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel 
merely  because  in  most  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  the 
Lord's  prayer  ends  with  a  doxology  derived  from  some 
Greek  Liturgy,^  or  because  c.  v.  44  is  largely  interpolated 

^  Gen.  Introd.  to  the  Sac.  Scrip,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dixon,  D.D.  (now  Primate 
of  All  Ireland)  voL  L  pp.  266-2^ ;  Home's  Introd.  to  the  H.  Scrip.  toL  iv. 
p.  59,  ed.  Ilth. 
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from  Luke  vL  27,  28.^  In  the  Pentateuch  many  critics 
admit  occasional  excrescences  of  the  same  kind.  But  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  have  really  made 
good  a  single  case.  At  all  events,  the  result  cannot  affect 
the  question  of  general  authorship. 

*  Home's  Introd.  vol.  iv.  p.  56. 
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That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
sense  explained,  we  now  proceed  to  estabUsh  on  positive 
grounds,  whether  of  external  or  of  internal  evidence.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  indeed,  that  the  conclusions  of  criti- 
cism can  ever  come  out  as  clear  as  first  principles  or 
mathematical  axioms.  But  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  authorship  of  no  work  of  antiquity  has  been 
made  out  with  anything  like  the  evidence  which  goes  to 
prove  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 


BOOK  I. 

EXTERNAL   EVIDENCE    IN    FAVOUR   OF   MOSAIC 

AUTHORSHIP. 

CHAPTER   I. 
EVIDENCE   FROM   THE   NEW  TESTAlkfENT. 

For  enlightenment  on  such  a  subject,  the  Christian  natu- 
rally turns  first  of  all  to  the  New  Testament,  to  see  if  on 
the  point  he  can  catch  any  hint  from  Him  who  is  the 
very  Truth.  To  this  course  the  ablest  of  our  English 
opponents  decidedly  objects ;  and  he  enters  his  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  being  brought 
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to  bear  on  the  issue  at  all,  until  we  have  already  set  the 
question  at  rest.  '  The  true  method  of  proceeding,'  he 
says,  '  is  to  determine  the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament 
Books  irrespectively  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  first 
instance.  The  higher  criticism  must  decide  the  question 
independently.'^  Were  it  here  question  of  the  mere 
order  in  which  the  various  evidences  should  successively 
pass  in  review,  one  might  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  method  thus  sketched  out,  although  it  is  imsafe. 
But  surely  it  is  highly  uncritical  to  determine  the  author- 
ship irrespectively^  and  decide  the  question  independently^  of 
that  book,  which  of  all  others,  owing  to  the  divine  autho- 
rity which  there  touches  on  the  point,  is  the  most  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  True  criticism  never  deter- 
mines and  decides  till  it  has  gone  through  a  searching 
examination  of  everything  that  can  throw  light  on  the 
problem  ;  least  of  all  will  it  close  its  ears  to  the  words  of 
Him  who  admittedly  is  the  most  competent  to  pronounce 
a  judgment.  It  has  been  reserved  for  *  the  higher 
criticism '  to  shut  out  the  sun,  in  order  that  it  may  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  groping  and  stumbling  by  the  light  of  a 
hazy  moon. 

Sect.  I. — Testimony  of  Christ  in  itself. 

I.  In  answer  to  an  objection  of  the  Sadducees  Christ 
says  :  '  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  how  in  the 
bush  God  spake  unto  him  saying:  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? ' 
(Mark  xii.  26).  The  same  incident  is  related  (Luke  xx. 
37),  where  our  Lord  says  :  *  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised 
even  Moses  shewed  (ifi'qvva'c)  at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth 
the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,'  &c. 

^  Davidson.    Introd.  toL  i.  p.  126. 
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The  hook  of  Moses  is  an  expression  here  coextensive 
with  the  word  Pentateuch.  In  those  days  no  part  of  the 
work  was  more  than  another  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  no 
distinction  was  drawn  between  parts  such  as  would  en- 
title one  section  to  be  called  preeminently  the  book  of 
Moses.  Taking  it,  therefore,  for  granted  that  the  book  of 
Moses  in  the  context  is  equivalent  to  the  Pentateuch,  our 
whole  business  here  is  to  find  out  the  relation  which 
Christ  asserts  to  exist  between  Moses  and  the  book. 

As  £ELr  as  our  present  purpose  goes,  the  book  of  Moses 
may  mean  one  of  three  things,  viz.  the  book  entitled  Moses, 
the  book  relating  to  Moses,  or  the  book  written  by  Moses. 

It  cannot  mean  the  book  entitled  Moses.  For  the 
Pentateuch  never  had  such  a  title.  That  has  always  been 
the  simple  one  of  Joshua's  day,  n*J1nn  the  Law,  or  HAD 
rr^inn  the  book  of  the  law,  or  the  Kabbinical  one, 
rrtUin  ^I^Oin  nc^pn  the  jive  fifths  of  the  law ;  but  never 
Moses. 

It  cannot  mean  the  book  relating  to  Moses,  as  David- 
son thinks  it  might.^  For  such  a  designation  is  an 
anomaly  in  literature.  We  say,  indeed,  the  book  of  Judith, 
and  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  the  hooks  of  Samuel,  not 
because  the  books  relate  to  them,  but  because  Judith  and 
Ruth  and  Samuel  are  the  headings  and  recognised  titles. 
But  one  would  never  dream  of  calling  the  Eneid  the 
Book  of  Eneas,  nor  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  the  Book  of 
Cyrus,  nor  Thiers's  *  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire ' 
the  Book  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 

There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  meaning  which  the 
phrase  can  have,  and  that  is,  the  book  written  by  Moses, 
Davidson  himself  admits  this  to  be  *  the  natural  explana- 
tion'^; and  acknowledges  besides  that  'an  impartial  ex- 
positor seeks  for  the  obvious  interpretation.'^     What,  if 

»  lb.  p.  126.  «  lb.  »  lb.  p.  16. 
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the  obvioiis  be  the  only  possible  one  ?  So  it  is  here.  In- 
deed all  pretext  for  cavil  is  cut  away  by  the  parallel 
passage  from  St.  Luke,  where,  as  a  practical  commentary 
on  the  sense  in  which  the  book  is  attributed  to  Moses, 
Christ  is  introduced  representing  Moses  as  the  narrator  of 
the  incident,  Ex.  iii.  6,  &c.,  twice  distinctly  naming  him 
as  the  author  of  the  history.  We  conclude  that  in  his 
mouth  the  book  of  Moses  is  a  phrase  precisely  equivalent 
to  the  book  written  by  Moses. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact,  that  in  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  the  phrase  may  not  imply  more  than 
the  work  generally  believed  to  be  his.  A  critic  nowa- 
days may  quote  Homer  by  name  without  thereby  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  belief  that  he  really  composed  the 
Hiad  or  the  Odyssey  ;  and  our  opponents  freely  cite  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
although  they  do  not  themselves  believe  in  his  author- 
ship. 

But  with  Christ  it  could  not  be  so.  On  his  lips  the 
book  of  Moses  means  his  real  authorship.  For  here  one 
necessary  element  of  the  other  acceptation  of  the  word 
is  entirely  wanting.  That  acceptation  is  the  product 
resulting  from  the  mutual  action  of  two  opposing  ele- 
ments— ^general  belief,  and  partial  unbelief.  The  first  is 
the  universal  prevalence  at  some  time  of  a  belief  that  the 
author  actually  composed  the  work  ascribed  to  him.  It 
is  this  that  has  made  his  name  stand  in  common  usage  for 
his  work,  and  pass  currently  as  the  recognised  equivalent 
of  his  book.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  sceptical  critics 
would  never  use  the  name  of  Homer  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  Odyssey,  nor  Moses  as  a  synonym  for  the  Pentateuch. 
But  on  this  common  beUef  there  must,  in  addition,  have 
supervened,  as  the  second  constituent,  a  partial  unbelief ; 
which,  from  being  publicly  ventilated,  has  already  ac- 
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quired  such  a  consistency  in  the  literary  world,  and  so 
habituated  men's  minds  to  the  idea,  that  the  ordinary 
phraseology  used  without  qualification  need  lead  into  no 
mistake.  The  natural  and  original  meaning  of  the  words 
points  necessarily  to  real  authorship.  The  other  is  only  a 
secondary  and  conventional  one,  a  sort  of  accepted  com- 
promise between  scepticism  and  belief ;  and  could  origi- 
nate only  in  that  state  of  society  where  doubts  of  real 
authorship  are  known  to  exist ;  although  whether  from 
custom  or  convenience  they  clothe  themselves  with  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  day.  But  before  this  contro- 
versial phase  had  appeared,  no  writer,  who  cared  to  be 
imderstood,  would  bluntly  quote  the  Pentateuch  as  the 
book  of  Moses,  if  he  believed  it  were  not  his  ;  but  would 
at  least  insinuate  some  quahfication,  if  it  were  for  nothing 
else  but  to  save  his  future  reputation  as  a  critic. 

Now,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  there  is  to  be  found  no 
trace  of  this  sceptical  element.  Whatever  some  Alex- 
andrian scholar  may  have  thought  in  his  fondness  for 
novel  theories,  men,  and  above  all,  the  Jews,  had  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  Josephus  and 
Philo,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  phrase  could  imply 
notliing  but  real  authorship.  The  Jews,  to  whom  Christ 
addressed  himself,  could  never  dream  of  anything  else. 
And  hence  were  we  to  measure  Christ's  words  merely  by 
the  critical  standard  of  his  age  and  country,  we  could 
come  only  to  this  conclusion,  that  He  himself  spoke  in  no 
other  sense. 

His  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the  facts  of  the  case  was  an 
intuition  beyond  and  above  all  critical  tests  and  human 
conclusions.  But  still  even  then  he  had  to  shape  his 
language  so  as  to  convey  no  false  idea  to  his  audience, 
and  aU  the  more  as  he  gave  himself  out  for  a  teacher  of 
the  truth.     He  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  ignored  the 
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subject  altogether.  But  then  in  conversation  he  would 
never  have  selected  the  very  words  and  phrases  which 
naturally  of  themselves  implied  the  contrary  of  what  he 
believed,  and  to  a  Jew  could  not  possibly  mean  anything 
else.  There  were  many  ways  in  which,  if  it  had  seemed 
good  to  him,  he  might  have  evaded  the  point.  Why, 
then,  needlessly  and  recklessly  make  choice  of  such  ex- 
pressions, as,  in  the  hypothesis  of  our  adversaries,  savour 
more  of  diplomatic  duplicity  without  its  excuse,  than  of 
the  simplicity  of  gospel  truth  ? 

n.  This  view  of  the  subject  comes  out  still  more  pro- 
minently when  we  find  our  Lord  not  only  ascribing  to 
Moses  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  general,  but  going  into 
detail  as  occasion  offers,  and  asserting  that  he  wrote  par- 
ticular passages.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  attributes  to 
Moses  the  history  of  Ex.  iii.,  or  rather  the  whole  section 
from  Ex.  ii.  23  to  Ex.  iv.  17.  The  sense  of  the  Greek 
cttI  rfj^  fidrov  is  lost  in  our  EngUsh  versions.  For  it  is 
the  section  itself  that  is  denominated  *  the  bush,'  accord- 
ing to  a  practice  then  already  introduced  of  giving  a 
special  name  to  each  of  the  669  sections,  into  which  the 
Jews  divided  the  Pentateuch.^  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  this  one  section,  assigned  by  Christ  to 
Moses,  contains  passages  which  our  theorists  see  fit  to 
divide  among  various  authors  called  respectively  the  Elo- 
hist,  the  Jehovist,  and  the  younger  Elohist. 

Again,  the  law  of  Divorce  found  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  he 
ascribes  to  the  deep  insight  of  Moses  into  Hebrew  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  says  expressly :  '  Moses  wrote  this  pre- 
cept '  (Mark  x.  5  ;  Matt.  xix.  8).  In  John  v.  46,  47,  he 
says  of  him  once  more :  '  He  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye 
believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ? ' 

'  Olshausen  on  the  Gospels,  voL  iii.  p.  58,  note  1. 
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What  are  the  writings  of  Moses  if  not  the  Pentateuch  ? 
Merely  some  fragmentary  laws?  But  the  writing  here 
referred  to  was  not  a  law,  but  some  passage  of  the 
Pentateuch  alluding  so  plainly  to  Christ,  that  the  Jews 
who  disbeUeved  his  words  incurred  the  censure  of  im- 
belief  in  Moses. 

What  was  the  passage  ?  The  only  one  definite  enough, 
and  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  is  Deut.  xviii.  15-19  : 
'  Jehovah  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken  ;  according  to  all  that  thou  desirest 
of  Jehovah  thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the  day  of  the  assembly, 
•  saying.  Let  me  not  continue  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that 
I  die  not.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  They  have  well 
spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise  them 
up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  hke  unto  thee, 
and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name^  I  will  require  it 
of  him.'  The  direct  charge  of  Christ  was  precisely  that 
they  would  not  Usten  to  him  when  he  announced  his 
Father's  word  (John  v.  38)  :  on  which  account  Moses 
would  accuse  them  to  the  Father.  Now,  the  only  place 
where  Moses  appears  in  this  character,  in  connection  with 
Messianic  prophecies,  is  the  passage  under  our  notice. 
And  certainly  in  the  age  of  Christ  it  was  universally 
understood  to  point  clearly  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 
After  his  feeding  miraculously  the  people,  they  said : 
'  This  is  of  a  truth  the  prophet  that  was  to  come  into  the 
world'  (John  vi.  14) ;  and  on  another  occasion  :  '  Of  a 
truth  this  is  the  prophet'  (John  vii.  40).  John  the  Baptist 
even  is  taken  for  '  the  prophet '  (John  i.  21).     The  very 
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Samaritans  had  the  same  tradition  (John  iv.  25 ).  St.  Stephen 
applies  it  in  the  same  way  (Acts  vii.  37) ;  and  St.  Peter 
confirms  it  with  his  great  sanction  (Acts  iii.  22).  This 
was  always  the  Messianic  passage  standing  prominently 
out  in  the  Jewish  mind  at  the  time ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  one  so  pointedly 
alluded  to  by  Christ  himself.  The  inference  is,  that  in 
his  judgment  Deuteronomy  is  to  be  classed  with  the  other 
writings  of  Moses. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  testimony  of  Christ,  stating 
now  and  then  expressly  that  Moses  wrote  particular 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  portions,  it  will  be 
observed,  belong  to  Deuteronomy  as  well  as  to  Exodus, 
and  include  history  and  prophecy  as  well  as  law.  Such 
incidental  quotation,  extending  to  different  books,  and 
embracing  so  much  variety  of  matter,  throws  a  special 
light  on  what  He  meant  by  the  general  phrase — the  book 
of  Moses. 

To  escape  from  the  force  of  this  argument  there  are 
only  three  ways — to  doubt  the  history,  to  reject  Christ's 
authority,  or  to  take  it  as  a  mere  argumentum  ad 
hominem. 

The  history  is  not  disputed. 

To  repudiate  the  authority  of  Christ  is  bad  criticism  as 
well  as  rank  blasphemy.  Some  of  our  opponents,  indeed, 
seem  to  think  that,  as  '  He  shared  the  common  views  of 
the  Jews  in  his  day  in  regard  to  points  ethically  or  doc- 
tiinally  unimportant,'  ^  it  can  be  no  irreverence  to  deem 
themselves  in  advance  of  him  in  criticism  and  general 
culture.^  But  as  this  claim  may  rationally  be  questioned, 
they  wisely  bring  all  their  strength  to  bear  upon  the  third 
issue. 

Davidson  puts  it  in  these  words : — *  In  some  things 

>  Davidson.  lb.  p.  128.  «  Da\'id8oii.  lb. 
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botfi  (viz.  Christ  and  his  apostles)  adopted  a  wise  accom- 
modation to  popular  views.  They  did  not  in  matters  of 
moment ;  but  with  such  unimportant  points  of  criticism 
as  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  they  did  not  interfere. 
The  feet  that  they  were  teachers  of  truth  did  not  lead 
them  to  meddle  with  and  correct  all  questions ;  but  only 
those  of  important  doctrine.  If  they  make  declarations 
or  statements  ii*respectively  of  the  persons  with  whom  they 
argued^  and  on  their  oum  proper  authority^  they  must  be 
believed  as  asserting  what  is  Uterally  correct ;  but  when 
confuting  the  Jews,  they  generally  reasoned  with  them 
en  their  oum  principles.  Employing  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem^  they  simply  accepted  the  acknowledged  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  without  vouching  for  their  truth. 
Let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  they  did  not  urge  that 
as  truth  which  they  thought  to  be  falsehood.'^ 

This  difficulty  has  been  partly  done  away  with  already. 
A  few  additional  remarks  are  needed  to  meet  the  new 
phase  in  which  it  is  presented.  A  teacher  of  truth,  on 
coming  in  contact  with  an  universal  error,  may  either 
correct  it  or  ignore  it.  Confirm  it  knowingly  he  cannot. 
In  our  case  we  find  that  Christ  neither  ignored  nor  cor- 
rected. Deliberately  and  needlessly  he  made  choice  of 
such  expressions  as  could  not  fail  to  confirm  the  universal 
belief  in  the  authorship  of  Moses;  and  that  in  the 
hearing  not  only  of  the  Jews  in  general,  but  also  of  his 
own  disciples  and  apostles,  whom  he  particularly  wished 
to  divest  themselves  of  all  Mosaic  predilections.  And  yet 
we  see  in  an  analogous  example  that  when  the  Jews 
ascribed  to  Moses  the  giving  of  the  manna,  he  corrected 
the  notion  at  once,  and  assigned  it  to  its  proper  cause 
(John  vi.  31,  32). 

There    is    no    room  here  for  the    argumentum    ad 

»  Davidson.  Jh.  p.  127. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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hominem.  It  never  once  comes  into  play.  The  author- 
ship of  Moses  is  nowhere  made  use  of  either  as  an 
argument  or  as  a  make- weight.  His  authority,  indeed, 
is  appealed  to  sometimes.  But  authority  is  not  author- 
ship. That  remained  untouched,  whether  Moses  had 
himself  penned  the  passages  or  not ;  and  in  each  case  our 
blessed  Lord's  answer  would  have  had  quite  the  same 
strength  and  point,  had  he  merely  quoted  the  acknow- 
ledged words  of  the  law,  without  volunteering  the 
statement  that  Moses  had  actually  written  them.  Let  us 
pass  in  review  every  one  of  the  examples. 

In  Mark  xii.  26  the  answer  is  given  to  the  Sadducees, 
who  bring  forward  a  rationalistic  difficulty,  quite  irre- 
spective of  Mosaic  authority,  although  they  cite  one  of 
his  laws  as  an  illustration.  For  what  purpose  obtrude 
Mosaic  authorship?  It  had  nothing  to  do  either  with 
the  difficulty  or  its  refutation,  to  state  as  a  fact — and  that 
too  already  admitted  by  the  Sadducees — ^that  Moses  had 
written  the  words  quoted,  and  to  use,  moreover,  without 
the  smallest  need,  a  form  of  words  implying  that  he  had 
written  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  besides. 

So  on  the  question  of  divorce  (Mark  x.  5),  there  was 
no  occasion  for  obtruding  the  statement  (absurdly  obtru- 
sive if  it  were  false)  that  Moses  had  written  the  precept. 
The  Pharisees  themselves  had  already  cited  the  law  as 
that  of  Moses,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  Christ 
into  collision  with  him  (Matt.  xix.  7).  So  far,  therefore, 
from  being  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  on  bis  side,  the 
authority  of  Moses  was  here  turned  against  him.  Never- 
theless he  not  only  admits  that  authority,  but  even  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  state  that  it  was  a  written  one.  Wliat 
but  the  simple  truth  could  make  him  act  in  this  manner  ? 

It  is  quite  the  same  in  the  third  instance  (John  v.  46, 
47),  where  Christ  of  his  own  accord  introduces  Moses 
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as  writing  about  him.  Here  the  argumentum  ad  hominem 
would  involve  a  charge  against  our  Lord  of  blasphemy 
and  absurdity.  For  he  builds  two  consequences  on  the 
fact  that  Moses  had  written  about  him — first,  that  the 
Pharisees  were  guilty  of  a  double  infidelity,  against  Moses 
and  against  himself ;  and  secondly,  that  on  this  account 
Moses  would  accuse  them  before  God.  Could  such  serious 
charges  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  rest  upon  a  mere  argu- 
mentum ad  hominem  ?  It  would  have  been  solemn  triflincr 
with  the  most  sacred  feeUngs.  For  such  an  argument 
may  prove  a  man  to  be  iUogical  and  inconsistent,  but 
never  a  criminal  and  an  infidel. 

All  that  has  been  said  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Mark  xii.  26  and  Luke  xx.  37,  where  our  Lord  uses  the 
phrase  the  book  of  Moses^  or  speaks  of  him  as  the  writer 
of  the  narrative.  Hence  we  see  that  he  makes  the  state- 
ment on  his  own  proper  auihonty^  and  quite  irrespectively 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  argued;  and  therefore,  as 
Davidson  himself  implies,  he  mu^t  be  believed  as  asserting 
what  is  literally  correct     Habemics  conjitentem  reum. 

in.  By  the  hght  thus  thrown  upon  the  subject  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive  that  Christ's  numerous  allusions  to 
Moses  as  a  prophet,  a  teacher,  and  a  lawgiver  should 
also  include  the  idea  of  the  historian  who  has  handed 
down  the  facts  referred  to.  The  Pentateuch  he  calls  the 
law  of  Moses^  that  is,  the  book  written  by  Moses,  and 
entitled  the  Law :  '  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  wliicli 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  Psalms  concerning  me'  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  In  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  Moses  stands  for  the  Pentateuch^  in 
virtue  of  that  common  figure  of  speech  by  which  an 
author's  name  stands  for  his  book:  'They  have  Moses 

and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them K  they 

hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  wiU  they  be 

D  2 
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persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead '  (Luke  xvi. 
29-31).  Again  he  attributes  to  Moses  the  whole  extent 
of  the  law  as  it  was  imderstood  by  the  Jews :  *  Did  not 
Moses  give  you  the  law? '  (John  vii.  19). 

Hence  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  particular  laws, 
and  always  as  given  by  Moses :  the  law  of  circumcision 
(John  vii.  22),  referring  to  Lev.  xii.  3 ;  the  law  punishing 
children  who  cursed  their  parents  (Mark  vii.  10 ;  Matt. 
XV.  4),  found  in  Exod.  xxi.  17  ;  the  law  of  levirate 
(Matt  xxii.  23-29;  Mark  xii.  19-24),  belonging  to 
Deut.  XXV.  5 ;  the  law  of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  8 ;  Mark 
X.  5),  also  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1 ;  the  law  on  the  punishment 
of  adultery,  tacitly  admitted  by  Christ  to  come  from  Moses 
(John  viii.  5  ff.)^  and  enjoined  both  in  Deut.  xxii.  22,  and 
Lev.  XX.  10  ;  the  law  ordaining  the  forms  to  be  observed 
in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  44 ; 
Luke  V.  14),  and  occurring  in  Lev.  xiil  2. 

With  respect  to  Deuteronomy  in  particular,  which  of 
all  the  Pentateuch  is  the  book  least  willingly  conceded  to 
Moses,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  account  of  the 
temptations  (Matt.  iv.  4-10 ;  Luke  iv.  4-12),  to  the 
three  texts  of  Scripture  quoted  by  Satan,  our  Lord  op- 
poses as  Scripture  three  passages  taken  from  the  last 
words  of  Moses  in  Deut.  viii.  3,  vi.  16,  vi.  13.  Among 
the  Jews  one  of  the  first  requirements  to  constitute  Scrip- 
ture was  the  historical  truth  of  the  record.  It  follows, 
that,  as  Deuteronomy  professes  to  give  the  last  words  of 
Moses  to  the  IsraeUtes,  it  must,  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew, 
represent  these  last  words  with,  at  least,  as  much  fidelity 
as  the  pages  of  Hansard  do  the  authentic  speeches  of  our 
legislators.  Consequently,  when  Christ  quotes  against 
Satan  these  words  as  Scripture,  he  gives  his  divine  sanc- 
tion to  the  belief  that  it  is  truly  Moses  who  speaks  in 
Deuteronomy. 
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Sect.  n. — Testimony  of  Christ  as  understood  by  the  Jews. 

In  sifting  the  meaning  of  any  phrase,  it  is  always  of 
decisive  weight  to  learn  the  impression  which  it  naturally 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  an  application  of  Horace's  *  usus ' — 

Qaem  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jua  et  norma  loquendL 

Men  speak  to  be  understood ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
own  earnestness  of  purpose,  clearness  of  ideas,  and  com- 
mand of  words,  ynH  be  their  success  in  transferring  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  the  precise  reflex  of  their  own.  On 
this  account  the  usage  of  speech  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  great  canons  of  interpretation.  EationaUsm 
would  even  erect  it  into  the  supreme  canon.  At  any  rate, 
in  its  proper  place  it  is  a  most  valuable  test,  and  in  our 
case  most  legitimately  appUed. 

In  what  sense,  then,  did  the  Jews  naturally  and  in- 
variably understand  Christ's  expressions  about  Moses  and 
the  Law?  Grammatically^  we  have  seen,  they  imply 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Historically^  we  have 
now  to  show,  the  Jews  so  took  him  up.  And,  indeed, 
the  laboured  answer  made  by  our  opponents  to  our  last 
argument  is  based  on  the  implicit  Jewish  behef  that  Moses 
had  really  written  the  law.  It  was  an  idea  (they  say)  not 
to  be  rudely  shaken  or  broken  in  upon.  The  Jew  was, 
therefore,  quietly  left  in  his  simple  notion ;  nay,  it  was 
made  the  very  platform  from  which  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  was  plied  against  him.  The  fallacy  of  such 
reasoning  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  but  it  implies  an 
admission  that  the  Jews  understood  our  Lord  to  speak  in 
their  own  sense  of  Mosaic  authorship. 

That  it  was  so  in  reality  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
no  one  in  that  age  ever  dreamed  of  anyone  else  but 
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Moses  being  the  author :  not  the  Jews  in  general  (John  i. 
17  ;  Acts  vi.  14,  xv.  1,  xxi.  21-28) ;  not  the  Pharisees 
in  particular  (Matt.  xix.  7  ;  Mark  x.  2-4 ;  John  viii.  5  ; 
Acts  XV.  5) ;  not  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii.  24,  29  ; 
Mark  xii.  19;  Luke  xx.  28-37);  not  the  Essenes  (Jos. 
'  Wars  of  the  Jews,'  B.  n.  c.  viii.  9). 

Philo  may  safely  stand  for  the  generation  before  our 
Savi(mr ;  Josephus  for  the  one  after  ;  and  the  Talmudists 
for  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  Dr.  Davidson  can  write — 
*  The  old  Jews  never  thought  of  regarding  their  legislator 
as  a  historian.  Philo  himself  always  terms  him  the 
lawgiver^  never  the  historian,'^  It  is  true  that,  in  his 
'  Life  of  Moses,'  Philo  reviews  him  in  the  character  of 
lawgiver,  priest,  prophet,  and  king  ;  and  that,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  these  great  offices,  he  takes  no  heed 
of  the  mere  historian.  But  still  the  idea  underlies  the 
whole  of  his  works.  He  opens  his  treatise  on  Eewards 
and  Punishments  by  dividing  the  writings  of  Moses  into 
cosmogony,  history,  and  law.^  In  his  '  Life  of  Moses,'  he 
makes  him  the  writer  of  the  history  as  well  as  of  the  law,^ 
and  even  represents  him  as  writing  the  sacred  books  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divinity.*  Finally,  he  clings  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  every  syllable  to  the 
end  of  Deuteronomy,  that  he  winds  up  the  wonders  of  his 
life  by  what  he  deems  a  greater  wonder  still — that  he  was 

'  lb.  p.  113. 

^  TuQ  fikv  ovv  rCltv  Sict  rov  vpo^ifrov  Mwvaiwc  Xoyiuv  rp<7^  iSia^  ilvai  <nfi^i5rjKi* 
rt)v  fiiv  ycip  TTipi  KOfffioTroitac^  rr)p  Sk  ttrropiKrjVy  Hiv  Ik  rplrriv  vofio9iTu:t)v, — De 
Pritmiis  et  Pcmis,  §  1.     (Lipsise,  1828.) 

'  'Anoxpri  fuv  ovv  Kai  rd  XixOivTa  ToX^f  ctratvoc  tlvai  rov  vofio9irnv, 
UXdutv  dt  iffriv  irtpOQ^  ov  a^rai  viptixovotv  ai  ieputrarai  iMfiXoi^  -rpog  Hq  rjfri 
ronTTioVf  fi'f  r»/v  ivdfi^iv  riJQ  rov  avyypdyl/avrog  aptriJQ. — De  vita  Moysis^ 
lib.  ii.  §  8. 

*  ^vvtaraai  Sk  oi  rdtQ  Upatc  /3i/3Xotc  ivrvyxavovriCf  Sq  ovk  av,  £i  fAt)  roiovTog 
i:rnpvKHf  <rvpiypa\l/(  (Muiuaijc)  vfnyfivaiuvov  Qtov, — lb.  §  2. 
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inspired  to  write  the  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial.^ 
Josephus  has  as  little  doubt  as  Philo  ;  for  he,  too,  believes 
that  Moses  penned  the  history  of  his  last  moments,^  and 
invariably  speaks  in  the  sense  of  entire  Mosaic  authorship.® 
Bleek's  extract  from  the  tract  *  Baba  Bathra '  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  conviction  of  the  Talmudists — '  Moses  scripsit 
hbrum  suum  .  .  .  Josue  scripsit  librum  suum  et  octo  versus 
in  lege.'* 

This  universal  beUef  of  Israel  is  further  reflected  in  the 
Greek  and  Boman  authors,  who,  both  before  and  after 
Christ,  received  and  repeated  the  tradition  of  the  Jews. 
Such  were  Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  the  friend  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  ^  Alex.  Polyhistor,  contemporary  with  Sulla  ;  ^ 
Apollonius  Molonand  Lysimachus;^  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
the  friend  of  Herod ;  ^  Numenius,^  contemporary  with  the 
Antonines ;  Longinus  with  Aurelian ;  ^^  and  Juvenal,  to 
whom  belongs  the  line — 

Tradidit  aicano  quodcunque  voluiniiie  Moses. — Satyr,  xiv.  102. 

Sect.   m. — Testimony  of  Christ  as  understood  by   the 

Disciples, 

But  among  all  his  hearers  the  best  vouchers  for  the 
meaning  of  Christ  are  his  own  disciples  and  apostles.  They 
not  only  shared  the  common  right  of  an  auditory  to  be 

^  Bavfiaota  fiiv  obv  ravra'  Oavfiamwrarov  Sk  Kni  to  rcXoc  ruv  Updv  ypafifidruVj 
Z  Ka$dwtp  iy  Tip  Z**^  in 0aX^  r%  '6\tiQ  vofio9t<Tiag  ioTiv,  'H^i;  yap  dvaXafipavd- 
Hipofy  Kal  ix'  dvTijc  fiaXfSliog  e<rrci»c  Vva  t6v  ci'c  ovpavbv  ipdftov  ^lav^  Mm-dfuvog^ 
KOTairrfVdBilc  Kai  iwiOfuurag  ^wv  irt  rd  utg  cVi  Oayovri  kavT^  vpapriTfVH  ^((a;c>  <tfc 
iriXiurritn  lifi'rm  TiXiVTrivaQf  wq  ird(pri  fitjStvbQ  irapovrof,  dtjXovoTi  x^P^^^  *^ 
^niToicy  oXX'  dOavdTOic  SwdneaiVf  &C. — lb.  lib.  iii.  §  39. 

*  Antiq.  B.  iv.  ch.  Tiii.  48.  '  Pref.  to  Ant  sub  fin. :  Antiq.  B.  iii.  c.  Tii. 

2 :  B.  iv.  ch.  viii.  4 ;  Ag.  Apion,  B.  i.  8,  19,  31 :  B.  ii.  2.  *  Einleit 

p.  166.  *  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grsec.  vol.  ii.  p.  580.  *  Jos.  Ant.  I. 
c.  XV. ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evaog.  lib.  vii.  p.  377.  '  Jos.  Ag.  Ap.  ii.  15. 

■  Jos  Ant  I.  c.  iii.  6.  •  Euseb.  Pr»p  Evang.  lb.  p.  337. 

^  Utpi^tf^mc,  c.  viL 
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spoken  to  according  to  their  comprehension ;  but  they 
were,  besides,  the  intimate  friends  and  scholars  of  our 
Lord,  who,  to  fit  them  for  the  gigantic  task  of  teaching 
the  world,  imparted  to  them  special  and  professional  in- 
struction, and  unbosomed  himself  in  their  society  without 
stint  or  disguise.  It  was  certainly  no  part  of  his  plan  to 
exaggerate  the  claims  of  Moses  to  gain  either  the  Jew  or 
the  Gentile.  And  their  anxiety  to  demonstrate  even  to 
the  Hebrew  the  inferiority  of  Mosaism  to  Christianity  (Ep. 
to  the  Heb.)  shows  that  any  undue  prominence  of  Moses 
was  felt  rather  as  an  antagonistic  element  in  the  system. 
We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  find  them  assigning  to 
Moses  nothing  but  what  their  Divine  Master  had  ascribed 
to  him  before,  and  are  entitled  to  consider  their  expres- 
sions as  a  legitimate  index  of  what  he  taught. 

In  a  full  council  of  the  Church,  St.  James  says  : — '  Moses 
hath  of  old  time  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath-day '  (Acts 
XV.  21).  K  Moses  is  read  it  can  only  be  as  an  author; 
and  if  he  is  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath-day, 
it  can  only  be  as  the  author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  For 
St.  James  here  alludes  to  the  liturgical  custom  of  spreading 
the  Pentateuch  over  the  various  sabbaths,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  read  it  completely  through  once  in  every 
year.  For  this  purpose  it  was  divided  into  sabbatical 
sections  called  sidroth,  the  number  of  which  was  54,  in 
order  to  meet  the  three  intercalary  sabbaths,  which  at 
stated  intervals  were  added  to  the  51  of  the  ordinary 
Jewish  year.  In  this  way  Moses  was  read  every  sabbath, 
and  once  every  year  read  through.  St.  James,  then,  clearly 
understood  that  Moses  had  written  the  whole  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Speaking,  moreover,  before  such  an  assembly  on  such 
a  topic  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  one  on  which  they 
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had  so  often  heard  their  Divine  Master  touch,  he  must  be 
considered  a  £uthful  exponent  of  the  sentiments  held  by 
all  the  rest  Hence  we  find  St.  Paul  referring  to  the  same 
custom  in  similar  terms : — '  Even  unto  this  day,  when 
Moses  is  read  the  vail  is  upon  their  heart '  (2  Cor.  iii.  15). 
These  words  imply  all  that  is  contained  in  the  above  quo- 
tation from  St.  James,  and  give  the  clue  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  his  other  allusions  to  Moses.  Thus  in 
Bom.  X.  5,  he  attributes  to  him  the  description  of  Lev. 
xviiL  5  ;  and  when,  whether  by  the  pen  of  a  disciple  or 
by  his  own,  he  ascribes  to  him  the  whole  Levitical  system 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Heb.  vii.  14X  and  numbers  Deut.  xxv.  4 
among  the  constituents  of  the  law  of  Moses  (1  Cor.  ix.  9), 
we  can  only  understand  him  as  implpng  that  Moses  had 
written  as  well  as  given  the  law  with  all  its  parts  and 
appendages. 

St.  Peter,  in  unison  with  his  brethren,  cites  Deut.  xviii. 
15  as  the  very  words  of  Moses  (Acts  iii.  22).  So  does 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  37).  Philip  believes  that  Moses  wrote 
of  Christ  (John  i.  45).  Luke  (ii.  22)  cites  Lev.  xii.  as 
the  law  of  Moses.  John  (Apoc.  xv.  3)  ascribes  to  him 
the  canticle  of  Exod.  xv. ;  and  elsewhere  (John  i.  17),  as 
Stephen  also  does  (Acts  vii.  38,  39),  assigns  to  him  the 
establishment  of  the  whole  Jewish  system.  What  this 
meant  m  the  school  of  Christ,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews, 
we  have  abundantly  seen.  And  if  there  could  yet  be  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  we  might  call  in  another  class  of 
witnesses,  and  ask  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  conversing  with  the  apostles  and  disciples, 
how  they  understood  the  testimony  of  Christ,  and  the 
words  of  those  who  taught  them.  The  answer  from  all 
the  Churches  is,  as  Bleek  confesses,^  imanimous  for 
Mosaic  authorship. 

»  B).  p.  160. 
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After  this  train  of  argument  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
as  conclusively  demonstrated  that  this  idea  is  ever  present 
with  the  actors  and  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  that 
Christ  expressly  asserts  the  fact;  and  that  his  words, 
whether  weighed  grammatically  or  viewed  historically, 
whether  as  understood  by  the  Jews  in  general  and  the 
Gentiles  who  adopted  their  tradition,  or  by  his  own  school 
in  particular  and  their  immediate  followers,  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Even  independently  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  Christ's 
testimony  to  the  authorship  of  Moses  rests  on  the  surest 
grounds  of  strict  historical  criticism.  For  all  through  the 
chequered  history  of  Israel,  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
same  idea  running  back  from  our  Lord  to  the  days  of 
Moses  himself. 

And  here,  without  apprehending  any  serious  challenge 
from  adverse  critics,  we  may  take  the  Return  from  Babylon 
as  the  starting-point  of  our  retrogressive  enquiry.  For 
not  even  the  wildest  scepticism  can  help  admitting  these 
two  facts,  that  our  present  Pentateuch  existed  in  the  age 
of  Ezra,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Moses. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  (which  is  the  Chaldee  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch),  and  also  the  Samaritan  version, 
belong  probably  to  the  century  preceding  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

In  the  year  280  B.C.  the  Septuagint  is  acknowledged  to 
exhibit  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form. 

The  Hebraeo-Samaritan,  which  Is  just  a  different  recen- 
sion of  our  ilassoretic  Hebrew  original,  can  by  no  possi- 
bility be  brought  down  later  than  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great  Ewald  believes  that  it  travelled  from  Jeru- 
salem with  Manasseh,  in  409  B.C.  But  the  theory  most 
consistent  with  history  is,  that  it  was  the  book  brought  to 
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the  Pagan  Cuthites  by  the  Israehte  priest  sent  by  Esar- 
haddon  to  instruct  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

However  that  may  be,  we  find  immediately  after  the 
Captivity  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  teeming  with 
references  to  the  law  of  Moses ^  as  the  divine  basis  on 
which  they  avowedly  estabUshed  the  moral,  social,  and 
rehgious  reform  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  closing  of 
the  Jewish  Canon  of  Scripture  at  that  period  made  the 
subsequent  introduction  or  even  alteration  of  the  Penta- 
teuch an  impossibility;  and  whatever  some  critics,  in 
their  anxiety  to  reduce  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
below  prophetic  point,  may  arbitrarily  assert  about  the 
Canon's  completion  at  some  later  time,  no  one  at  least 
denies  that  the  Pentateuch  was  even  then  admitted  as  the 
foundation  on  which  it  was  afterwards  built 

There  is  just  as  httle  doubt  about  the  prevalence,  in 
the  same  age,  of  the  conviction  that  Moses  was  its  author. 
Ezra  (vi.  18),  and  Nehemiah  (xiii.  1),  both  call  it  the  book 
of  Moses — the  very  phrase  adopted  by  Christ  to  stamp 
the  universal  belief  with  his  own  divine  authority.  For 
our  starting-point,  therefore,  we  need  seek  no  other  time 
than  the  Captivity  of  Babylon. 

Division  I. 

PENTATEUCH    TRACED    BACK    TO    MOSES    THEOUGH 

DEUTERONOMY. 

In  following  up  from  the  Captivity  the  traces  of  the 
Pentateuch's  existence,  it  will  conduce  to  simpUcity  and 
clearness,  if,  in  the  meantime,  we  confine  our  attention 
directly  to  Deuteronomy.  For  the  connection  of  that 
with  the  preceding  books  is  such  that  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  all  the  rest  in 
their  present  shape.     Few,  indeed,  will  be  disposed,  like 
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Von  Bohlen,  George,  Vater  and  Vatke,  to  question  whether 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy  had  before  him  the  other 
books.  But  as,  for  the  force  of  our  argument,  the  fact 
should  lie  beyond  dispute,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded. 


Sect.  I. — Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  rest  of  the 

Pentateuch. 

L  The  definition  of  time,  place,  and  subject  in  the  in- 
troduction to  Deuteronomy  is  conclusive  on  the  point. 
It  opens  thus :  *  These  are  the  words  which  Moses  spake 
unto  all  Israel  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  desert, 
in  the  plain  over  against  Suph,  between  Paran  and 
Tophel,  and  Laban  and  Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab  (eleven 
days'  journey  fix>m  Horeb  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto 
Eadesh-Bamea).  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth 
year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
that  Moses  spake  imto  the  children  of  Israel,  according  to 
all  that  Jehovah  had  commanded  him  for  them  ;  after  he 
had  smitten  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  who  abode  in 
Heshbon,  and  Og  King  of  Bashan,  who  abode  at  Astaroth 
in  Edrei :  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
b^[an  Moses  to  explain  the  law,  saying :  Jehovah  our 
God  spake  to  us  in  Horeb,'  &c. 

1.  The  time  when  Moses  begins  to  speak  is  defined  as 
'  the  fortieth  year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month.'  That  is  a  date  without  a  term  of  reference, 
except  in  connection  with  the  chronology  of  the  preceding 
work ;  and  with  a  show  of  being  very  precise,  it  would 
be  the  most  indefinite  period  in  the  world,  unless  the 
chronological  sequence  of  Numbers  be  taken  up  ;  that  is 
the  last  of  those  forty  years  of  wandering  to  which  Israel 
had  been  condemned  for  its  rebeUion  (Num.  xiv.  33). 
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2.  The  definition  of  place  is  equally  unintelligible  without 
a  reference  to  much  of  the  preceding  history.  The  fifth 
verse  lays  down  clearly  enough  where  Moses  spoke  his  last 
words ;  and  here  there  is  no  controversy.  But  when  that 
scene  is  thought  to  be  fixed  and  particularised  by  the 
local  indications  of  the  first  verse,  criticism  goes  helplessly 
astray.  Comehus  a  Lapide,^  Ewald,^  Eobinson,®  Stanley,* 
with  the  majority  of  commentators,  lose  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  where  no  clue  can  possibly  extricate 
them  from  their  difficulty.  For  it  is  the  hypothesis  itself 
that  is  so  much  at  fault.  Stanley  admits  despairingly  the 
incongruity  of  marking  out  that  one  spot  by  enumerating 
localities  widely  distant  from  each  other,  partly  north  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  partly  south  of  it  in  the  Wady-el-Arabah, 
and  running  down  even  to  Dizahab  on  the  Elanitic  gulf; 
thus  stretching  over  a  space  of  more  than  three  degrees 
of  latitude.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  not  have  led 
him  to  suspect  the  truth,  acknowledged  by  Bunsen  ^  and 
Knobel,^  that  the  places  enumerated  backwards  from  the 

*  Com.  in  loc.  '  Geschichte  des  Volk.  Isr.  ii.  248.  '  Bib.  Res.  in  Pal. 
ii.  187,  n.  1.        *  Sinai  and  PaL  298,  n.  1,        »  Bibelwerk  in  loc. 

'  Exeget  Handbuch  in  loc. : — 'Zugrleich  nennt  er  (der  Verfasser)  einige 
Orte,  wo  solche  Erofihungen  ergangen  sind ;  er  verfolgt  sie  rUckwarts  biB 
zum  Sinai,  bei  einer  solchen  Ruckweisung  ganz  angemessen.'  (P.  206.)  Again 
he  says, '  Herrschend  bezieht  man  die  vorliegende  Stelle  auf  die  folgenden 
Reden  und  die  geographischen  Angaben  auf  dieselbe  Gegend,  z.  b.  auch 
Rosenmiiller  und  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  S.  248.  Aber  die  Namen  weisen  auf 
Terschiedene  Orte  des  Mosaischen  Zuges,  und  es  ist  auch  nicht  abzusehen, 
warum  der  Verf.  dieselbe  Oertlichkeit  unerhorter  und  unnothiger  Weise 
mit  6  Namen  bezeichnet  hatte,  zumal  dieselbe  seit  Num.  xxii.  1  sehr  oft 
genannt  und  dem  Leser  wohlbekannt  ist'  (P.  207.)  The  words  of  Enobel  are 
here  given,  because  Dr.  Colenso^  by  misrepresenting  his  sentiments,  and 
mistranslating  his  words,  makes  him  say  quite  the  contrary.  The  passage 
fipom  Colenso  is  this :  '  Enobel  observes,  Deut  p.  207 — It  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  for  what  reason  the  author  has  denoted  this  locality  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unnecessary  way  with  nx  nameSj  especially  as  it  has  been  so 
often  named  already  ....  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  reader.* 
(Part  iii.  432).  On  reading  this,  anyone  would  believe  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Ejiobel,  the  Deuteronomist  actually  did  resort  to  the  extraordinary  and 
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Jordan  to  Dizahab  are  meant  to  cover  the  ground  where 
Moses  gave  the  several  parts  of  the  law. 

In  the  passage  there  are  certainly  geographical  diffi- 
culties to  be  found ;  but  none  that  stand  really  in  the  way 
of  this  explanation.  The  two  extreme  points  are  the 
Jordan  and  Dizahab.  The  latter  is  in  all  probability  the 
modem  Dahab  ;  which  word  is  exactly  the  Hebrew  zahab, 
meaning  gold;  so  that  Dizahab,  as  Gesenius  and  Furst 
allow,  mesns  place  of  gold^  and  thus  corresponds  to  Mina 
Dahab,  or  port  of  gold,  which  is  the  full  Arabic  name  of 
the  place.  Dahab  is  in  the  latitude  of  Sinai,  and  might 
easily  be  the  first  stationary  camp  of  the  Israelites,  named 
by  Moses  Tabera  (Num.  xi.  3),  and  Kibbroth-hattaavah 
(34).  Its  distance  from  Hudhera,  believed  by  many  to 
be  Hazeroth,  the  second  station,  suits  to  a  nicety.  The 
names  given  by  Moses  are  confessedly  not  the  names 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  itself.  So  that  Dizahab 
might  as  well  be  the  name  as  any  other.  And  when  we 
consider  the  people's  sudden  desire  for  fish  (Num.  xi.  5), 
and  Moses'  own  pointed  allusion  to  the  possibility  of 
supply  (v.  22),  it  is  difficult  to  resist  identifying  the  Mosaic 
place  of  gold  with  the  Arabic  port  of  gold. 

Having  thus  fixed  with  probability  the  extremes,  we 
need  be  less  anxious  about  pointing  out  the  intermediate 
localities.  And  yet  even  these,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  the  next 
place  coming  southward  from  the  Jordan  is  the  desert ; 
and  that  next  to  Dizahab  northwards  is  Hazeroth.  This, 
since  Eobinson's  day,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  Hudhera, 
and  the  desert  to  one  in  the  plains  of  Moab  is  naturally  the 


unnecessary  way  of  denoting  one  locality  by  six  names.  But  he  means  quite 
the  Tererse^  and  argues  from  the  absurdity  of  this  idea,  that  the  author  did 
not  mean  to  dedgnate  that  one  locality  in  the  plains  of  Moab;  but  the  whole 
tnct  of  oountry  stretching  backwards  to  Sinai. 
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Arabian  Desert,  east  of  Edom.  So  that  we  have  now  four 
places  all  in  the  same  line  of  march.  Between  them  is 
the  plain  (in  Hebrew  Arabah),  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Wady-el-Arabah  running  from 
the  Elanitic  gulf  up  to  the  Ghor  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
remarkably  enough  at  its  north-eastern  end  we  have 
Tuphileh,  the  Tophel  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  perhaps  at  its 
south-western  extremity,  Paran.  For  some  authors  take 
Elath  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  be  the  El-Paran  of 
Gen.  xiv.  6,  by  dropping  the  second  part  of  the  com- 
pound ;  or,  by  dropping  the  first,  simply  Paran.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  tract 
of  country  marked  oflf  in  the  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy 
stretches  fi'om  the  plains  of  Moab  to  the  latitude  of  Mount 
Sinai. 

From  this  we  deduce  two  conclusions ;  first,  that  the 
localities  named  are  not  intended  to  define  the  place 
where  all  Israel  was  assembled  together  to  hear  the  last 
speech  of  Moses ;  secondly,  that  they  were  meant  to  point 
out  the  spots  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  legis- 
lation after  the  great  code  of  SinaL  For  that  can  be  the 
only  meaning  of  the  sentence, '  These  are  the  words  which 
Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  desert,  in  the  plain  over  against  Suph,  between  Paran 
and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab.'  To 
see  this  more  clearly,  we  must  remember  that  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Numbers  are, '  These  are  the  command- 
ments and  the  judgments,  which  Jehovah  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.'  Such  is  the 
usual  epilogue  after  any  independent  piece  of  legislation 
is  concluded.  Thus,  after  the  code  of  Sinai  had  been 
drawn  up,  we  have, '  These  are  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments and  laws  which  Jehovah  made  between  him  and 
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the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of 
Moses'  (Lev.  xxvi.  46);  to  which  is  added,  in  the  next 
chapter,  an  appendix  concluding  with  a  similar  formula, 
*  These  are  the  commandments  which  Jehovah  commanded 
Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  on  Mount  Sinai '  (Lev. 
xxvii.  34).  But  a  new  epoch  begins  with  the  first  start 
from  Smai  (Num.  x.  11).  The  episodes  of  Tabera  and 
Hazeroth  mark  the  first  stages  of  their  journey  to  the 
promised  land.  They  come  forward  as  far  as  Kadesh,  on 
the  very  borders  of  their  inheritance  (Num.  xiii.  26 
comp.  xiv.  45).  But  on  account  of  their  rebellion  are 
hurled  back  into  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  (Num. 
xiii.  33).  During  that  time  their  history  becomes  a 
blank ;  for  there  was  no  progress  to  be  recorded.  On 
the  first  month  after  this  term  had  expired  we  find  them 
again  in  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1),  ready  to  resume  from 
that  point  the  march  so  sadly  interrupted.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  some  important  ritual  laws  were  delivered 
(Num.  XV.,  xviii.,  xix.)  ;  and  others  had  to  be  added  as 
they  neared  the  Jordan.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
usual  epilogue  is  not  added  to  those  detached  pieces 
of  legislation.  We  find  it,  however,  clearly,  in  the 
first  Avords  of  Deuteronomy,  where,  immediately  after  this 
epilogue  in  reference  to  the  legislation  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxxvi.  13),  the  author  sums  up  the  whole 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  at  Sinai. 

Clearly,  then,  the  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy  refers,  not 
to  the  words  hereafter  to  be  recorded,  but  to  those  already 
written  down  in  the  history  of  the  previous  legislation. 
The  Deuteronomist,  therefore,  had  it  before  him  in  the 
only  form  it  was  ever  known  to  exist,  that  is,  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

3.  The  definition  of  the  subject-matter  of  Deuteronomy 
shows  the  same  thing.     That  definition  is  contained  in 
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the  fifth  verse :  *  in  the  land  of  Moab  began  Moses  to  ex- 
plain this  law.'  Havernick  would  translate, '  in  the  land 
of  Moab  began  Moses  to  write  down  the  following  law.'  ^ 
I  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  other  Hebrew  scholar 
will  back  him  in  his  translation  of  ^^e3,  which  he 
makes  equivalent  to  write  down.  The  word  does  not  bear 
this  meaning  anjrwhere  ;  and  the  passages  which  he  cites 
in  his  favour  from  Deut.  xxvii.  8,  and  Habakkuk  ii.  2, 
relate,  as  the  word  itself  would  naturally  suggest,  to  the 
excavation  or  engraving  of  letters  either  on  a  hard  sub- 
stance hke  stone,  or  on  a  soft  one  hke  fresh  lime  ;  but 
they  do  not  at  all  imply  that  the  word  had  attained  that 
additional  stage  of  figurative  development  which  similar 
words  have  arrived  at  in  the  Indo-Germanic  class  of 
languages,  and  which  in  Semitic  has  been  reached 
by  2n3  — meaning  the  superimposition  of  ink  on  pre- 
pared skins  or  papyrus.  Even  Babbinical  Hebrew  has 
not  carried  "IKS  into  that  higher  stage.  Explain  is  a 
figurative  meaning,  which  arises  naturally  from  the  origi- 
nal notion  of  excavating  \  and  it  is  the  one  which  all 
the  ancient  translators  have  adopted :  the  Septuagint 
ha(ra^i\(rai^  Onkelos  {J^**)D,  the  Syriac  %o^Lh^  the  Sa- 
maritan version  *\TrTr9.  So  that  Havernick  has  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  asserting,  that  '  the  signification  ex^ 
planare  (see  Ges.  and  Winer  sub.  v.),  which  in  Hebrew 
usage  is  unheard  of,  has  been  invented  for  'l^e3  only 
with  a  view  to  this  passage.' 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  he  is  also  wrong,  like  many 
other  commentators,  in  translating  DNTil  H'^inn  by 
the  following  law.  Moses  is  not  going  to  write,  much 
less  give,  the  law.  This  is  supposed  to  be  already  given. 
He  undertakes  here  only  an  explanation  of  the  law,  adding, 
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indeed,  some  authentic  modifications  as  new  conditions 
called  for  them,  but  necessarily  supposing  an  original 
already  existing  as  the  groimdwork  of  the  whole.  The 
subject-matter,  then,  of  Deuteronomy  is  an  authentic 
commentary  on  a  law  already  delivered.  Every  com- 
mentary implies  a  pre-existing  text  Erskine's  Institutes 
are  not  the  law  of  Scotland ;  the  Institutes  of  Coke  do 
not  constitute  the  law  of  England,  and  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian  presuppose  a  Boman  code.  So  the  pre-existence 
of  the  law  of  Moses  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  com- 
mentary of  Deuteronomy.  This  law,  therefore,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Deuteronomist,  does  not  mean  the  following, 
but  the  foregoing  law,  as  already  laid  down  in  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers.  It  is  to  this  he  refers,  in  the 
opening  verses  of  his  work,  as  the  words  spoken  by  Moses 
in  the  localities  there  specified,  and  as  the  divine  commands 
(v.  3),  in  accoidance  with  which  Moses  delivered  his  last 
instmctions. 

We  find  an  additional  proof  in  the  noticeable  fact,  that 
if  this  referred  to  the  following  law,  the  demoastrative 
would  be  separated  from  its  object  by  four  long  chapters. 
For  it  is  not  till  the  fifth  chapter  that  the  law  commences ; 
whereas  the  commentary  begins  with  the  sixth  verse  of 
chapter  first. 

n.  The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  laws  are  handled  by 
the  Deuteronomist  is  such  as  can  be  expected  only  from 
an  authentic  commentator,  working  on  a  code  already 
delivered  in  the  form  which  we  now  have.  For  while  he 
runs  over  most  of  the  legislation,  always  supposing  its 
previous  existence,  we  find  him  grouping  together  laws 
which  lie  scattered  in  the  original,  arranging  them  in 
oratorical  radier  than  in  legislative  order,  at  one  time 
compresang,  at  another  extending,  and  occasionally  pars- 
ing  over  those  that  required  no  special  notice  at  the 
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moment, with  the  admonition  to  learn  them  from  'the 
priests  and  the  Levites  ' — the  depositaries  and  authorised 
interpreters  of  the  law.  In  repeating  the  Decalogue 
(Deut.  V.  6-19),  he  refers  twice  to  the  Exodus  original 
(vv.  12,  16),  when  he  adds  *  as  Jehovah  thy  God  com- 
manded thee.'  On  the  previous  law  he  touches  passim. 
He  groups  and  arranges  differently  Deut.  vii.  1-5,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xxiii.  32,  33  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  11-17.  He 
compresses  Lev.  xxvii.  30-33  into  Deut.  xiv.  22 ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  26-28  into  Deut.  xv.  19 ;  Lev.  xxii.  20-24  into 
Deut.  XV.  21  ;  Lev.  xvii.  10-15  into  Deut.  xii.  16  and 
XV.  23 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  6,  8  into  Deut.  xvi.  19.  He  partly 
compresses  and  partly  extends  Lev.  xi.  2-31  in  Deut.  xiv. 
3-21 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  19  in  Deut.  xiv.  22,  23.  He  varies  and 
compresses  Ex.  xxi.  1-12  in  Deut.  xv.  12-18.  He  extends 
Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5  in  Deut.  xxii.  1-4 ;  Lev.  xix.  19  in  Deut. 
xxii.  9, 11 ;  Ex.  xxi.  16  in  Deut.  xxiv.  7  ;  Ex.  xxii.  25,  26 
in  Deut.  xxiv.  10-13  ;  Lev.  xix.  13  in  Deut.  xxiv.  14, 15. 
He  refers  to  the  original  for  information  on  leprosy 
(Deut.  xxiv.  8),  on  the  obligations  of  the  Sabbath  (Deut. 
V.  12),  and  the  Levitical  ordinances  in  general— a  point 
on  which  there  was  no  occasion  to  enlarge  before  a  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  of  the  people. 

ni.  The  identity  of  facts  and  events,  the  close  imita- 
tion of  passages,  the  verbal  transcripts  from  the  other 
books,  are  additional  proofs  that  these  were  well  known 
to  the  Deuteronomist. 

1.  Some  of  the  facts  referred  to,  and  contained  in  the 
so-called  Jehovistic  as  well  as  Elohistic  sections,  are  tabu- 
lated in  the  follovring  list : — 

Deut.    iv.  32.  Gen.       i.  27. 

vi.  8.  xii.  2  ;  xv.  5. 

i.  8;  vi.  10,  23;  vii.  xii.  7  ;    xiii.    15;    xvii. 

8  ;  ix.  5.  8 ;  xxvi.  3 ;  xxviii. 

13 ;  XXXV.  12. 
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Deut.     i.  10 ;  x.  22. 
jcdx.  23. 

ii.  9. 

ii.  19. 

i.  10,  11. 

X.  22. 

yi.  21,22;  TiL8;  xiii.5. 
xi.  2,  4. 
xvi.  1. 

i.  33. 
Tiii.  3, 1 6. 
ix.22. 
i.  9,  13,  15,  17. 

i.  6. 
vii.  6. 

V.  2. 
iv.  10. 
iy.  11. 

V.  5,  23-27 ;  xviii.  16. 

V.  6-21. 

V.  29. 
iv.  14. 
ix.  3. 
vi.  19. 

V.  22 ;  iv.  13. 
ix.  9-14. 
ix.  8. 

X.  11. 

V.4. 

X.  1-3. 

X.  3. 

X.  5. 
ix.  4. 
yiiL  19,  20. 
iv.  27. 
iv.  29,  31. 

X.8. 

i.  19. 
ix.  22. 
xxiv.  9. 

i.  23. 
ix.  1,  2. 

L28. 


Gen.    XV.  5. 

xix.  24,  25. 
xix.  37. 
xix.  38. 
xxii.  17. 
xlvL27. 
Ex.         i.-xiL 
vii.-xiv. 
xiL;  xxxiv.  18. 
xiii.  21. 
xvi.  3-24. 
xvii.  7. 
xviii.  18-26. 
xix. 

xix.  5,  6. 
xix.  5. 
xix.  10,  11. 
xix.  17,  18. 
XX.  18,  19. 
XX.  2-17. 
XX.  20. 
xxi.  1. 
xxiiL  20-27. 
xxiiL  27,  28. 
xxiv.  12. 

xxxL  18;  xxxii.  7-10. 
xxxii.  4-10. 
xxxii.  34. 
xxxiiL  11. 
xxxiv.  1,  2,  4,  28. 
xxxvii.  1. 
xL  21. 
Lev.  xviiL  25. 
xxvi.  14-39. 
xxvi.  33. 
xxvi.  40-45. 
Num.    iii.  5-iv. 

X.  12;  xii.  16;  xiii.  2, 6. 
xi.  1-3,  34. 
xii.  10. 
xiii.  2-15. 
xiu.  28. 
xiii.  31-33. 
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Dent.     i.  27. 

i.  29-31. 
i.  85,  86. 
i.  40  ;  ii.  i. 
ii.  16. 
i.  89. 
i.  41-44. 
ix.  23. 
xi.  6. 
X.  9. 

i.  37;  xxxi.  2;  xxxii.  52. 
ii.  6. 
X.  6. 
xxxii.  50. 
viii.  15. 

i.4;  ii.  26-35;  iv.  46. 

iii.  1-7. 
xxiu.  4. 

iv.  3. 

iii.  26. 
xxxi.  3. 

iii.  28. 

iii.  18-20. 

iii.  12,  13. 

iii.  15. 

iii.  14. 
i.7. 


Num.  xiv.  3. 

xiv.  7-9. 

xiv.  23,  24. 

xiv.  25. 

xiv.  29,  32. 

xiv.  31. 

xiv.  40-45. 

xiv. 

xvi.  3-50. 
xviii.  20. 
XX.  12. 
XX.  19. 
XX.  22-29. 
XX.  28. 

xxi.  6. 

xxi.  21-35. 

xxi.  33-35. 

xxii.  5,  6. 

XXV.  1-9. 
xxvii.  14. 
xxvii.  16-18. 
xxvii.  23. 
xxxii.  20-24. 
xxxii.  38. 
xxxii.  40. 
xxxii.  41. 
xxxiv.  3-12. 


2.  Close  imitations  may  be  discovered  in  the  follow- 
ing passages ; — 


Dent.  iii.  3. 
vii.  9. 
vii.  12-24. 

ix.  11,  12. 
X.  13,  14. 
X.  15. 
X.  16,  17. 
X.  21. 
X.  26-29. 
X.  9. 
X.  19. 


Num.  xxi.  35. 
Ex.      XX.  6. 

xxiii.  22-33 ;    Lev.  xxvi. 
3-13. 

xxxii.  7,  8. 

xxxii.  9,  10. 

xxxii.  15. 

xxxii.  19. 

xxxii.  20. 

xiudi.  11-14. 
Num.  xviii.  20. 
Ex.    xxii.  21. 
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ad.  13-15. 

Lev,  xxvi.  3-5. 

xi.  23-25. 

Ex.  xxiiL  30,  31. 

xii.  2,  3. 

xxxiv.  12-17. 

xii.  23-25. 

Lev.  xviL  13,  14. 

xii.  29, 30. 

Ex.  xxiii.  30-33. 

xiy.  1. 

I^v.   xix.  28. 

xiv.  2. 

Ex.     xix.  5,  6. 

xiv.  3-21. 

Lev.     xL  2-41. 

xiv.  21. 

xviL  13. 

xiv.  22. 

xxviL  30-33. 

xvi.  16. 

Ex.  xxiii.  14-17  ;  xxxiv. 

23 

xviii.  1,  2. 

Num.  xviiL  20,  21. 

xxviL  5,  6. 

Ex.      XX.  24,  25. 

3.  Among  the  frequent   verbal  transcripts  may   be 
numbered : — 


Dent    iii.  1,  2 

from 

Num.  xxi.  33,  34 

ix.  11,  12 

from 

Ex.  xxxii.  7,  8. 

ix.  15 

from 

xxxii.  15. 

i.  15 

from 

xviiL  25. 

V.  6-21 

fit)m 

XX.  2-17. 

xiv.  3-21 

from 

Lev.     xi.  2-21. 

Deuteronomy,  therefore,  appears  as  an  intentional  sequel 
to  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Consequently,  if 
we  can  trace  the  existence  of  Deuteronomy  up  to  the  age 
of  Moses,  we  implicitly  establish  the  existence  of  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  same  time.  This  we  now 
proceed  to  do. 


Sect.  II. — Deuteronomy  traced  to  the  age  of  Moses. 

§  1.  Deuteronomy  extant  in  the  reiyn  of  Josiah  (b.c. 
621). — To  say  nothing  of  Jeremiah,  who  is  constantly 
quoting  Deuteronomy,  the  incident  related  at  such  length 
in  2  Kings  xxii.,  and  in  2  Clironicles  xxxiv.,  is  decisive  of 
its  existence  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  a  proof  ako  that  Moses  was  considered  the 
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author.  The  importance  of  the  text  will  justify  its  inser- 
tion at  full  length :  *And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  said 
unto  Shaphan  the  scribe,  the  book  of  the  law  I  have 
found  in  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  Hilkiah  gave  the 
book  to  Shaphan,  and  he  read  it.  And  Shaphan  the 
scribe  came  to  the  king,  and  brought  the  king  word 
again,  and  said.  Thy  servants  have  gathered  the  money 
that  was  foimd  in  the  house,  and  have  given  it  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  do  the  work,  that  are  appointed  over 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  told  the 
king  saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  given  me  a  book. 
And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of  the  book  of 
the  law,  that  he  rent  his  garments.  And  the  king  com- 
manded Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Ahikam  the  son  of  Sha- 
phan, and  Achbor  the  son  pf  Michaiah,  and  Shaphan  the 
scribe,  and  Asahiah,  a  servant  of  the  king's  saying.  Go 
ye,  enquire  of  Jehovah  for  me,  and  for  the  people,  and 
for  all  Judah,  concerning  the  words  of  this  book  that  is 
found :  for  great  is  the  fury  of  Jehovah  that  is  kindled 
against  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto 
the  words  of  this  book,  to  do  according  unto  all  that 
which  is  written  concerning  us.  So  Hilkiah  the  priest, 
and  Ahikam,  and  Achbor,  and  Shaphan,  and  Asahiah, 
went  unto  Huldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shullum, 
the  son  of  Tikvah,  the  son  of  Harbas,  keeper  of  the 
garments ;  now  she  abode  in  Jerusalem  in  the  second 
quarter :  and  they  spake  with  her.  And  she  said  unto 
them.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  Say  to  the  man 
that  sent  you  to  me.  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Behold  I  will 
bring  evil  upon  this  place,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  even  all  the  words  of  the  book  Avhich  the  king  of 
Judah  hath  read ;  Because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have 
caused  offerings  to  ascend  in  flames  unto  other  gods,  that 
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they  might  provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the  works  of 
their  hands ;  therefore  my  fury  shall  be  kindled  against 
this  place,  and  shall  not  go  out.  But  to  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  sent  you  to  enquire  of  Jehovah,  thus  shall  ye 
say  to  him,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  As  touching 
the  words  which  thou  hast  heard ;  Because  thy  heart  was 
tender,  aud  thou  hast  humbled  thyself  before  Jehovah, 
when  thou  heardest  what  I  spake  against  this  place  and 
against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  that  they  should  become 
a  desolation  and  a  curse,  and  hast  rent  thy  gannent,  and 
wept  before  me ;  I  also  have  heard  thee  saith  Jehovah. 
Behold,  therefore,  I  will  gather  thee  unto  thy  fathers, 
and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  into  thy  sepulchres  in  peace, 
and  thine  eyes  shall  not  see  all  the  evil  which  I  will  bring 
upon  this  place.'  (2  Bangs  xxii.  8-20.) 

From  this  narrative  we  see  that  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
a  book  was  found  in  the  Temple ;  this  book  contained  the 
law  (verse  8) ;  this  law  was  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  14);  this  law  of  Jehovah  was  believed  to  have 
been  given  through  the  instrumentahty  of  Moses  (ib.), 
and  to  have  been  by  him  consigned  to  writing  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  24,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  12). 

What  book  was  it?  Vatke^  and  Hartmann^  under- 
stand' it  to  be  some  volume  embracing  the  substance  of 
the  older  legislation ;  Gramberg^  believes  it  to  be  Exodus ; 
Bertheau,  the  three  middle  books ;  Vater*  and  Von 
Bohlen^  take  it  either  for  an  abridgment  of  the  laws,  or 
for  Deuteronomy ;  De  Wette,^  Ewald,^  and  Colenso®  con- 
tend for  Deuteronomy  exclusively;  and  Davidson^  will 
have  it  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch. 

A  roll,  containing  the  substance  or  a  summary  of  the 

>  lb.  p.  506.         >  lb.  p.  66(5.        »  Krit  Gesch.  i.  p.  306.      *  Ib.  p.  687. 
»  Ib.  p.  clx.         •  Ib.  p.  176.        '  Gesch.  des  Volk.  Isr.  iii.  p.  609. 
»  Ib.  Part  iii  p.  4ia  »  Ib.  pp.  131-133. 
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Mosaic  law,  is  something  purely  imaginary.  One  cannot 
grapple  with  the  ethereal  criticism  that  sets  aside  a  real, 
historical  volume,  answering  to  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  assumes  gratuitously  another  that  answers 
to  none.  The  ingenuity,  it  must  be  confessed,  surpasses 
even  that  which  devised  a  smaller  exit  for  the  kitten 
alongside  the  already  sufficient  one  for  the  cat. 

Within  the  compass  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  no  one  of 
the  middle  books  corresponds  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
discovered  volume.  For  although  Exodus  and  Numbers 
seem  plainly  to  be  referred  to,  the  chief  indications  point 
decisively  to  Deuteronomy. 

From  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  24  it  is  clear  that  the  book  con- 
tained the  curses  fulminated  in  Deuteronomy  against  the 
obstinate  transgressors  of  the  law :  *  Behold,  I  will  bring 
evil  upon  this  place,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
even  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  the  book  which 
they  have  read  before  the  king  of  Judah.'  Only  in  two 
places  is  a  list  of  such  curses  to  be  found,  viz.,  Lev.  xxvi. 
and  Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii.  Leviticus  it  cannot  be,  for  no 
mention  is  there  made  of  the  curses  peculiarly  affecting 
the  king.  Yet  that  the  king  was  specially  threatened  in 
the  book,  appears  both  from  the  tenor  of  Josiah's  message, 
and  the  import  of  Huldah's  answer.  The  message  is, 
'  Go  ye,  enquire  of  Jehovah  for  me^  and  for  the  people^ 
and  for  all  Judah^  concerning  the  words  of  this  book  that 
is  found'  (2  Kings  xxii.  13).  Individually  then  he  was 
menaced  along  with  the  people;  and  this  is  still  more 
apparent  from  the  answer,  which,  as  in  other  cases,  is  a 
good  criterion  of  the  question  itself  As  for  the  people^ 
the  denunciations  were  to  be  ftdfilled  to  the  letter  (ib. 
16,  17).  But  as  for  the  king,  *  Behold,  I  will  gather  thee 
unto  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  into  thy 
sepulclires  in  peace '  (verse  20).    This  could  be  consolation 
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only  to  one  who  was  apprehensive  of  dying  in  exile. 
This  then  was  what  Josiah  feared,  and  what  the  curse 
implied.  Now  the  only  passage  in  all  the  Pentateuch 
analogous  to  this  is  Deut.  xxviii.  36 :  '  Jehovah  shall 
bring  thee  and  thy  king  whom  thou  shalt  raise  over  thee, 
imto  a  nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known ;  and  there  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood  and 
stone.'  And  it  is  noteworthy,  as  in  this  view  accounting 
most  naturally  for  the  king's  exceeding  alarm,  that  at  the 
very  time  of  the  discovery,  the  new  Chaldean  empire, 
which  in  the  next  reign  was  to  execute  all  the  curses  in 
question,  had  just  started  into  menacing  power  and  pre- 
eminence under  Nabopalassar,  and  seemed,  according  to 
the  indications  of  prophecy,  to  be  the  destined  instrument 
of  divine  vengeance. 

The  very  next  verse  of  Deuteronomy,  moreover,  supplies 
the  remarkable  phraseology  of  the  prophetess  with  regard 
to  the  people,  that  they  should  become  a  desolation — 
nDE^^  ni*n^ — showing,  as  indeed  all  her  language  does, 
that  Deuteronomy  was  fresh  and  vivid  on  her  mind  and  hps. 

The  measures  taken  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
all  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  the  historian  goes 
on  to  say:  *And  the  king  went  up  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah,  and  aU  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  with  him,  and  the  priests,  and  the 
prophets,  and  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great :  and 
he  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the 
covenant  which  was  found  in  the  house  of  Jehovah. 
And  the  king  stood  upon  the  pillar,  and  made  the  cove- 
nant before  Jehovah,  to  walk  after  Jehovah,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  ordi- 
nances, with  all  their  heart,  and  all  their  soul,  to  perform 
the  words  of  this  covenant  that  were  written  in  this 
book :    and   all  the    people    stood    to    the    covenant.' 
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(2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  3.)  F.  C.  Movers,  who  treats  this  whole 
question  with  great  learning  and  acuteness,  remarks  that 
the  covenant  formula  of  Deut.  xxvii.  14-26  seems  here 
to  be  implied.^ 

1.  In  so  imposing  a  ceremonial  as  the  whole  nation 
solemnly  renewing  the  ancient  covenant  with  Jehovah, 
we  expect  to  find  the  ancient  and  prescribed  forms 
observed  as  far  as  possible.  The  ceremonial  is  laid  down 
in  Deut.  xxvii. ;  it  was  followed  by  Joshua  on  coming  to 
the  central  point  of  the  covenant  land  (Jos.  viii.  33-35) ; 
apparently  revived  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.-x.)  ; 
and  was  certainly  most  suitable  for  the  present  crisis. 

2.  The  compendious  way  in  which  the  proceeding  is 
described  corresponds  very  accurately  with  the  last  and 
comprehensive  clauses  of  the  covenant  in  Deuteronomy. 
There,  as  an  epitome  of  the  whole,  curses  are  called  down 
on  him  *  that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law  to 
do  them ; '  and  in  Kings  all  are  adjured  to  'confirm  the 
words  of  this  covenant.'^  In  Deuteronomy,  *  all  the 
people  shall  say,  amen;'  and  in  Kings,  the  same  idea  is 
expressed  by  '  all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant.' 

The  agreement  comes  out  more  strikingly  still,  if  we 
reflect  that  this  renewal  was  only  a  return  to  the  old 
covenant,  which  Deuteronomy  describes  as  a  source  of 
blessing :  *  If  thou  shalt  obey  the  voice  of  Jehovah  thy 
God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his  ordinances 
which  are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou 
return  unto  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul'  (xxx.  10).  Compare  this  with  the 
description  of  the  return  to  the  covenant :  '  To  walk  after 

^  Ueber  die  Auffindung  des  Gesetzbuches  unter  Josia:  in  Zeitsch.  fur 
Phil,  und  Kathol.  Theol.     Koln,  1834.     12  Heft,  p.  90. 

'  The  agreement  of  the  clauses  is  better  seen  in  Hebrew :  ^^lllTneS  D^pH 
n^^^^l  rrjlnri,  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  and  nwri  nn^g  ^"H^THK  D^pn   2  Kings 

...       c%  .  .  V  T 

xxui.  2. 
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Jehovah,  and  tx>  keep  his  commandments  and  his  testi- 
monies and  his  ordinances,  with  all  their  heart  and  with 
all  their  soul,  and  to  perform  the  words  of  this  covenant, 
that  were  written  in  this  book.'  The  resemblance  is  too 
great  to  be  accidental. 

3.  This  view  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Jeremiah.  Its  precise  date  we  cannot  tell. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  the  prophet  had 
been  five  years  exercising  his  oflBce  (Jer.  i.  2).  And  the 
abrupt  way  in  which  it  commences  shows  it  refers  to 
some  covenant  then  publicly  talked  about :  *  Hear  ye  the 
words  of  ihis  covenant,  and  speak  unto  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  and  say  unto  them : 
Cursed  be  the  man  that  doeth  not  the  words  of  this 
covenant,  &c.  ....  Then  answered  I,  and  said  Amen, 
0  Jehovah '  (Jer.  xi.  2-5).  That  all  the  expressions  and 
references  here  belong  to  Deuteronomy  no  one  questions. 
They  belong,  moreover,  to  the  covenant  in  question ;  and 
the  abruptness  of  the  prophet  can  only  find  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  described  in  Kings,  when  '  the  men  of  Judah 
and  all  tiie  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem '  renewed  their  solemn 
engagements  before  the  Lord. 

In  the  eighteenth  year,  therefore,  of  Josiah  we  find 
Deuteronomy  extant.  Of  Numbers  and  Exodus,  besides, 
there  are  distinct  traces  in  the  same  history;  as  Ex. 
(xii.  1-20)  and  Num.  (xxviii.  16-25)  are  both  needed 
to  complete  the  perfect  celebration  of  the  Passover,  such 
as  took  place  at  that  time,  according  to  the  prescriptions 
of  the  book  found  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxiii.  21). 
But  as  Deuteronomy  implies  the  existence  of  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch,  we  need  not  insist  upon  these  evidences 
more  minutely. 
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§  2. — Deuteronomy  extant  before  Josiah. 

As  a  thing  must  exist  before  it  is  discovered,  the  natural 
inference  from  the  event  we  have  been  discussing  would 
be,  that  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  Deuteronomy 
already  was  written,  and  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  here  we  are  met  by  some  of  our  oppo- 
nents, who  find  in  this  very  history  a  pretext  for  restrict- 
ing the  first  knowledge  of  Deuteronomy  to  this  period. 
Accordingly,  Colenso  writes  an  elaborate  chapter  to  prove 
that  the  book  then  discovered  was  never  previously 
known. 

The  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an 
alleged  historical  fact  is  to  examine  and  cross-question 
such  witnesses  as  from  their  personal  knowledge  and 
character  are  competent  to  make  a  credible  statement. 
Here  the  fact  to  be  made  out  is,  whether  or  not  the  book 
found  in  the  temple,  or  a  copy  of  it,  was  known  to  exist 
before  the  discovery.  Let  us,  then,  call  up  for  examination 
those  who  were  present  at  the  discovery,  the  parties  who 
were  affected  by  it,  and  the  historians  who  record  the 
incident.  This  will  complete  the  roll  of  witnesses,  and 
furnish  most  reliable  testimony. 

1.  By  his  oflSce  of  high-priest,  Hilkiah  was  of  all  men 
the  most  entitled  to  pronounce  upon  what  was  genuine 
Mosaic  law.  At  once  he  recognises  the  discovered  volume 
as  ilTinn  ^SD  (2  Kings  xxii.  -8).  Whether  this  mean  a 
section,  or  a  copy,  or  the  original  manuscript  of  the  law, 
we  need  not  here  enquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  that  it  cannot  mean  a  book  of  law  in  general.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  definite,  determinate  law  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.  Such  a  law,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes a  lawgiver  invested  with  supreme  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  some  one,  therefore,  before  the 
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reign  of  Josiah;  consequently,  when  Hilkiah  calls  the 
volume  a  book  of  the  law^  he  must  necessarily  mean  that 
it  existed  before  his  time.  And  if  we  remember  that  no 
Hebrew  recognised  for  his  own  country  any  other  law 
than  the  law  of  Moses,  in  his  mouth  the  law  is  equivalent 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  Did  Hilkiah  think  that  Moses  could 
originate  a  book  seven  centuries  after  his  death?  His 
testimony,  then,  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  antecedent 
existence  of  the  discovered  volmne. 

2.  Shaphan  was  a  scribe,  as  well  as  chancellor.  In 
virtue  of  his  profession,  he  was  conversant  with  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  palaeo- 
graphy, as  it  was  then  known.  It  was  a  simple  matter 
for  him  to  distinguish  between  an  old  and  a  freshly- 
written  codex,  and  a  dangerous  game  for  another  to  try 
to  palm  off  upon  him  a  modem  forgery  for  an  ancient 
manuscript  of  the  law.  Hilkiah,  however,  hands  him  the 
book  as  that  of  the  law.  No  doubt  he  wanted  both  to  be 
understood  and  believed.  Understood  he  could  not  have 
been,  unless  the  law  was  a  phrase  conveying  the  same 
impression  to  Shaphan's  mind  as  to  his  own:  that  is, 
Hilkiah  in  telling  him  that  it  was  the  law^  felt  that 
Shaphan  would  understand  it  to  be  the  law  of  Moses. 
He  wished  also  to  be  believed,  and  therefore  the  volume 
must  have  had  such  an  air  of  antiquity  as  Avould  obtain 
credence  to  his  statement. 

This,  in  lack  of  counter-evidence,  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  a  conclusion,  that  Shaphan  was  of  the  same  mind 
as  Hilkiah ;  especially  as  this  idea  runs  through  the 
whole  story,  and  there  is  no  dissentient  voice.  But 
De  Wette  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  Shaplian's  own  lan- 
guage to  the  king :  'Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  given  me  a 

'  Without  a  circumlocution,  however,  the  Hebrew  could  not  express  <Ae 
book  of  the  law  VOL  any  other  way  than  the  form  used  by  Hilkiah. 
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book '  (ver.  10).  Grammatically,  indeed,  this  is  quite 
indefinite.  But  so  is  the  proposition,  he  has  given  me  a 
Bible.  And  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  everyone 
understands  that  it  means  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  Were  we 
to  supply  the  same  words  in  Shaphan's  case,  we  should 
have,  Hilkiah  hath  given  me  a  copy  of  the  Book,  The 
analogy  is  perfect ;  for  the  Hebrews,  while  they  called 
the  other  Scriptures  D^*)£)pn  the  books  (Dan.  ix.  2), 
named  the  law  paranomastically  the  book  (Ps.  xl.  7,  8)  ; 
and  as  they  sometimes  dropped  the  article  from  the 
plural  (Mischna,  Tract.  Megilla,  1,8;  3, 1)^,  so  they  could 
also  from  the  singular.*^  And,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  liistory  supposes  it  to  be  the  book.  As  such  Shaphan 
received  it  from  Hilkiah  ;  as  such  he  must  have  presented 
it  to  the  king,  who,  without  more  ado  than  hearing  it 
read,  takes  it  for  the  well-known  book  of  the  law. 

Let  us,  however,  see  how  the  case  looks,  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  Shaphan  did  not  wish  to  determine  the  book, 
but  to  leave  it  quite  indefinite  as  a  book.  It  would,  then, 
have  been  one  of  those  rhetorical  artifices  which  throws 
out  a  hint,  in  order  that  the  hearer  may  be  more  vividly 
impressed,  when  he  is  allowed  to  draw  the  conclusion  for 
himself.  Josiah  does  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  book  is  the  law  of  Moses.  It  must  have  been  either 
from  Avhat  Shaphan  told  him,  or  from  what  he  read  to 
him.  If  the  former,  then  Shaphan  plainly  said  that  it  was 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses.  If  the  latter,  then  the 
king  must  have  previously  known  that  the  portion  read 
formed  part  of  that  law,  which  was  already  familiar 
to  him. 

3.  Josiah  too,  then,  believes  it  to  be  ancient.     This 

*  Movers,  ib.  p.  114. 

'  Ewald  (Gram.  §  277)  remarks  that  tlie  article  is  frequently  dropped  by 
late  writers.  Thus  we  have  n^jj  for  the  citi/,  m  for  the  people,  fi^p  for  the 
sanctuary,  &c. 
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entire  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  idea  that '  the  words  of 
the  book '  were  extant  in  the  days  of  his  fethers  (ver.  13), 
and  came  down  from  the  hand  of  Moses  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  6). 

4.  The  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  people,  *both 
small  and  great,'  were  penetrated  with  the  same  idea ; 
nor  would  they  ever  have  submitted  to  the  stringent 
regulations  and  radical  reforms  that  affected  them  so 
intimately,  unless  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  book  was 
really  the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  that  ^  the  conmiandments 
and  testimonies  and  ordinances '  were  those  actually 
given  by  Moses  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1-3). 

5.  For  the  Prophets  Huldah  may  answer.  Accord- 
ing to  her,  the  words  which  so  terrified  Josiah  are  the 
words  of  God ;  they  are  professedly  the  words  of  Moses, 
as  given  in  Deuteronomy  ;  her  whole  discoiu^se  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  very  passage ; 
and  she  thus  confirms  the  universal  impression  that  it 
was  Moses  himself  that  had  Avrittenthe  words  in  question. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  high-priest,  and  priests  of  the 
second  order,  and  Levites,  and  scribes,  and  prophets,  and 
king,  and  people,  all  acting  on  the  belief  that  the  dis- 
covered volume  was  the  book  of  Moses  ;  and,  therefore, 
not  then  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  as  to  its  con- 
tents. Were  they  competent  wtnesses?  Siu"ely  they 
were  up  to  this  point,  at  any  rate,  that  the  book  in  some 
form  must  have  been  known  to  them  before.  And  there 
were  such  conflicting  elements  and  interests  at  work 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  Jewish  community,  that 
a  full  conviction  of  this  truth  was  the  onlv  thincr  that 
could  induce  them  all  to  conspire  to  the  same  end. 
Were  the  priests  and  Levites,  whose  life-long  duty  it 
was  to  study  and  to  teach  the  law,  made,  without  an  effort, 
to  believe  that  an  upstart  book  they  had  never  heard  of 
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before  was  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  law  ? 
Were  the  prophets,  who  had  so  keen  a  scent  for  Levitical 
shortcomings,  and  who  lived  in  intimate  communication 
with  Jehovah,  also  taken  in  as  easily  ?  Were  the  scribes, 
whose  business  it  was  to  judge  of  manuscripts  and  their 
authenticity,  miable  to  distinguish  between  a  new  book 
and  an  old  one,  and  blindly  to  assume  as  the  law  of  Moses 
what  came  into  light  then  for  the  first  time  ?  Were  king 
and  people  so  to  abdicate  their  national  character,  ever  so 
rebellious  against  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Jehovah,  as  now 
at  the  call  of  a  supposititious  book  to  renounce  their 
crimes,  uproot  idolatry,  and  follow  the  law  of  God  with 
all  their  heart  ?  And  yet  Colenso  supposes  all  this  the 
result  of  a  forgery,  in  which  Hilkiah,  and  Huldah,  and 
even  Jeremiah  had  a  share ;  and,  stranger  still,  he  even 
takes  it  upon  him  to  write  a  deprecatory  apology  in  their 
favour.  May  it  not  be,  that  it  is  the  bishop,  and  not 
Jeremiah,  that  needs  the  apology  ?  ^ 

In  process  of  time,  at  any  rate,  we  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  mistake  would  be  cleared  up,  and  the 
genuine  separated  from  the  spurious.  Colenso  quite 
agrees,  and  thinks  *  perhaps,  after  a  time,  the  young  king 
also  became  aware  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  his 
zeal  may  have  been  damped  by  this  discovery.'  What, 
then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  historians  who  record  the 
whole  transaction  in  the  simplicity  of  undoubting  faith  ? 

6.  The  author  of  Kings,  writing  after  the  illusion 

*  lb.  pp.  427, 428.  A  great  name  was  lately  charged  with  countenancing 
falsehood,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  at  the  very  time  that  friends  and 
position  and  prospects  had  all  been  given  up  for  the  sake  of  truth.  Pity  that 
the  accuser  had  not  rather  thought  of  Jeremiah ;  he  would  not  then  have 
been  left  without  one  solitary  sympathiser  in  the  libel.  For  he  would  have 
had  a  Bishop  of  his  own  church  to  share  his  *  hmdt  courage,^  and  vouch  for 
the  fact  of  the  prophet's  delinquency :  though,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  '  strict  honour '  might  have  shrunk  from  the  whitewashing  of 
the  delinquent 
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had  time  to  dissipate,  broadly  asserts  that  it  was  the  book 
of  the  law  (2  Kings  xxii.  11)  ;  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses  (ib.  xxiii.  25). 

7.  So  does  the  Clironicler  (2  C.  xxxiv.  19,  xxxv.  12). 
All  the  witnesses,  therefore,  are  at  one  on  this  point,  that 
the  book  belongs  to  some  period  before  the  reign  of 
Josiah  ;  and  that  it  contained  the  law  of  Moses. 

But  here  we  are  confronted  by  a  difficulty  of  solid 
weight.  If  it  was  the  law  of  Moses,  it  must  have  been 
known  before  ;  and  if  so,  how  could  the  discovery  work 
such  a  change  in  king  and  people,  a  change  entirely 
attributable  to  the  knowledge  then  first  acquired  of  the 
nature  of  the  law  ? 

The  answer  to  this  will  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the 
real  essence  and  value  of  the  discovery.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch we  can  discover  three  different  degrees  of  authen- 
ticity— the  autograph  of  Moses,  the  authentic  transcript, 
and  the  copies  in  current  circulation.  If  it  had  been  only 
an  ordinary  copy  that  was  found  in  the  Temple,  the 
phenomena  described  would  be  utterly  incomprehensible. 
But  the  facts  of  the  history  indicate  something  totally 
different. 

Was  it  not  rather  the  authentic  exemplar  of  the  law, 
ordered  by  Moses  to  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  priests, 
as  the  standard  to  which  all  copies  and  editions  were  to 
conform  ?  That  such  a  standard  existed  we  see  from  the 
express  injunction  laid  by  Moses  on  the  king,  to  transcribe 
from  it  a  copy  for  his  own  use  :  ^  And  it  shall  be,  when 
he  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall 
write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which 
18  before  the  priests  the  Levites  '  (Deut.  xvii.  18). 
This  must  have  been  either  the  original  or  an  authentic 
transcript.  Of  the  original  it  is  said,  '  Take  this  book  of 
the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 

f2 
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Jehovah  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness 
against  thee '  (Deut.  xxxi.  26).  Its  natural  place  was, 
therefore,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple.  The  same 
destination  must  be  assigned  to  the  authentic  copy 
in  default  of  the  original  manuscript;  and  it  is  this 
custom  that  explains  the  presentation  of  the  holy  books 
to  Josephus,  by  Titus,  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple.^  Indeed,  necessity  as  well  as  religious  reverence 
placed  the  standard  edition  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
standard  weights  and  measures,  in  the  Sanctuary.  For  up 
to  the  time  of  the  kings,  the  tabernacle  was  the  only 
public  erection  where  they  could  be  preserved.  The 
Temple  afterwards  took  its  place;  and  thither,  at  the 
dedication,  were  transferred  the  ark,  the  tabernacle  itself, 
and  all  the  holy  vessels  it  contained  (1  Kings  viii.  4). 
Among  these  was,  no  doubt,  the  standard  exemplar  of  the 
law.  For  B^ipH  *b3,  translated  holy  vessels^  is  a  phrase 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the  authentic  instru- 
ment of  the  Covenant.  It  is  to  the  finding  of  this  volume 
in  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  that  the  history 
manifestly  refers. 

That  it  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  during  the  irre- 
ligious times  that  preceded,  for  so  long  a  duration,  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  when  priest  and  king  and  people  vied 
with  one  another  in  total  forgetfulness  of  God  and  of  his 
commands,  is  nothing  to  excite  surprise.  That  it  should 
liave  been  found  again  at  the  very  time  that  the  Temple 
was  undergoing  a  thorough  repair  by  the  orders  of 
Josiah,  is  what  Ave  should  have  naturally  expected. 

But  now  comes  the  most  interesting  question,  whether 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  original  autograph  of  Moses,  or 
only  the  standard  transcript  ?  The  latter  would,  indeed, 
explain  much  of  the  history  ;  but  it  hardly  comes  up  to 

^  Life  of  Josephus,  §  75. 
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all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
necessity  for  assuming  its  existence  at  all  at  this  period. 
For  it  is  only  in  default  of  the  original  that  it  would  be 
wanted.  From  Moses  to  Josiah  there  was  an  interval  of 
seven  centuries.  And  an  age  that  possesses  the  Vatican, 
the  Alexandrian,  and  Sinaitic  codices,  and  has  dis- 
entombed frail  papyri  of  4,000  years  ago,  can  feel 
no  astonishment  that  a  manuscript  of  such  antiquity 
should  be  perfectly  preserved  in  the  climate  of  Palestine. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  for 
supposing  the  standard  edition  of  the  law  to  be  anything 
else  than  the  original  manuscript. 

But  the  history  supphes  us  with  positive  data  to  the 
same  effect.  Some,  perhaps  hastily,  infer  tliis  from  its 
being  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Moses  (2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
14).  But  it  is  the  high-priest  that  discovers  the  missing 
book  in  the  Temple,  when  the  repairs  are  going  on.  This 
points  to  some  secret  annoury,  or  some  place  accessible 
only  to  the  highest  dignitaries,  or  some  opening  in  the 
wall  made  under  his  own  inspection,  or  some  unobserved 
collection  of  ancient  manuscripts.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  concealed  away,  either  from  reverence,  or  from 
unwillingness  to  confront  so  importunate  a  monitor  as 
the  handwriting  of  Moses  himself. 

The  ark  seems  to  have  been  found  about  the  same 
time.  In  2  Chron.  xxxv.  3,  Josiah  commands  the  Levites 
to  put  the  ark  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Temple.  It  had, 
therefore,  been  removed  from  it,  either  in  Josiah's  own 
time  to  faciUtate  the  repairs,  or,  more  probably,  long 
before,  when  the  rites  of  idolatry  were  introduced  into 
the  very  Sanctuary  (2  Kings  xxi.  7),  and  yet  the 
idolaters  could  say,  *  Jehovah  seeth  us  not '  (Ezek.  viii. 
8-12).  In  the  mouth  of  a  Hebrew,  such  a  phrase  could 
not  be  used  in  the  presence  of  the  ark.     So,  there  is 
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every  probability  that,  when  impiety  became  thus  ram- 
pant, the  ark  was  taken  away  from  the  Sanctuary,  and 
concealed  in  some  part  of  the  Temple-buildings  not 
generally  accessible.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  sudden 
prominence  which  the  ark  assumes  in  the  conversation  of 
the  Hebrews  at  the  very  time  the  book  was  discovered, 
as  if  it  too  had  been  newly  found  on  the  same  occasion 
(Jerem.  iii.  16).  Whichever  supposition,  however,  we 
adopt,  the  book  and  the  ark  are  brought  into  such 
juxtaposition,  as  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the 
book  is  the  one  deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark  in  the 
lifetime  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxi.  26).  If  the  ark  was 
removed  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  it  must  have  been  under 
the  superintendence  of  Hilkiah,  who  would  naturally  find 
the  autograph  of  Moses  alongside  of  it.  If  it  had  been 
concealed  before,  it  was  again  found  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  therefore,  once  more  the  appearance  of  the 
original  manuscript  is  accounted  for  by  its  very  position. 
From  this  it  Avould  seem  that  we  are  fully  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  book  found  in  the  Temple  was  believed 
to  be  the  original  manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of 
Moses  himself.  No  wonder  that  the  king  was  deeply 
moved.  There  is  no  cause  to  imagine,  with  Havemick,^ 
that  the  king  was  even  partially  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
In  religion,  as  in  many  other  things,  knowledge  is  quite 
'  different  from  action ;  and  even  a  good  man,  zealous  for 
God's  glory,  may  not  be  roused  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength  in  a  holy  cause,  until  there  occurs  some  happy 
find  pregnant  incident  which,  without  adding  materially 
to  his  knowledge,  warms  and  fires  tlie  heart,  and  braces 
all  the  nerves  for  action.  So  Jacob  roused  himself  to  put 
down  idolatry,  when  he  was  called  away  to  Bethel 
(Gen.  XXXV.  1-5) ;  so  many  a  man  has  been  roused  by 

»  H).  pp.  407-413. 
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a  text  of  Scripture,  which  was  known  to  him  before,  but 
which,  at  the  favourable  moment,  has  struck  as  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Conceive,  then,  this  document  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Moses,  emerging  from  the  dust  of  seven  centu- 
ries, and  presented  to  the  king  at  a  moment  of  busy 
reformation  within,  and  of  most  critical  relations  without. 
What  a  storm  of  feeling  would  be  stiired  within  his  breast! 
How  the  gloom  of  the  present  would  contrast  with  the 
sunlight  of  old!  How  vividly  would  Moses  himself  be  con- 
jured up,  pronouncing  with  his  own  lips  the  fearful  judg- 
ments, so  minutely  fulfilled  on  Israel  before,  and  ready 
now  to  descend  still  more  terribly  on  Judah !  His  very 
hands  had  held  that  venerable  manuscript,  and  his  own 
fingers  had  traced  those  very  characters  which  now  stood 
out  in  such  alarming  distinctness.  For  Josiah  there 
seemed  no  escape  from  the  threatened  doom.  It  was 
brought  home  too  personally  to  himself  by  prophetic 
announcements,  that  his  great-grandfather's  descendants 
were  to  be  transported  to  Babylon,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  hostile  king 
(2  Kings  XX.  17,  18),  that  his  people  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  king  himself  carried  shortly  captive  to 
Babylon  (Is.  xxxix.  6,  7  ;  Mic.  i.  1,  ff.\  Jer.  xxvi. 
17,  18).  And  now  looking  abroad,  he  saw  wild  Scythian 
hordes  overrunning  his  fairest  provinces.  Nineveh  had 
just  fallen  (625  B.C.)  before  Cyaxares  and  his  Medes — a 
nation  never  before  heard  of  in  Judah ;  and  a  new  and 
fierce  race  was  estabUshing  its  seat  in  Babylon,  and  still 
keeping  its  hold  on  Palestine,  as  the  old  empire  of 
Assyria  had  done.^   It  seemed  as  if  the  ministers  of  divine 

>  Cjaxares  and  Nabopalassar  divided  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  AMyriaa — *  while  Cyaxares  claimed  for  his  own  share  Assyria  Proper, 
and  the  ▼mrioas  countries  dependent  on  Assyria  towards  the  north  and  the 
north-west,  Nabopalassar  was  rewarded  for  his  timely  defection,  not  merely 
by  independence,  but  by  the  transfer  to  his  government  of  Susiana  on  the 
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vengeance  were  at  hand.      And  when  the  pious  king 
heard  Shaphan  read  from  the  very  autograph  of  Moses, 
then  after  ages  of  concealment  coming  providentially  to 
light  as  a  living  witness  against  them  (Deut.  xxxi.  26), 
the  passages  so  appropriate  to  the  situation :  '  Jehovah 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  afar,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  soareth;  a 
nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand ;  a  nation 
of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the  person 
of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  young '  (Deut.  xxviii. 
49,  50) ;  and  again,  '  Jehovah  shall  bring  thee  and  thy 
king,  whom  thou  shalt  raise  over  thee,  unto  a  nation 
which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known  '  (lb.  36); 
we  can  easily  understand  his  intense  emotion,  and  sympa- 
thise with  him  in  the  dread  lest  the  time  had  at  last 
come,  when  the  divine  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he 
and  his  people  were  to  become  the  victims  of  the  holo- 
caust.    Hence  his  tears,  his  rending  of  his  garments,  his 
afiecting  message  to  Huldah,  and  his  unparalleled  exer- 
tions to  avert  or  mitigate  the  impending  doom  :  exertions 
so  remarkable  as  to  call  for  the  following  panegyric  at 
the  hands  of  the  historian  :    '  And  like  unto  him  was 
there  no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  Jehovah  with  all 
his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might, 
according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses  '  (2  Kings  xxiii.  25). 

It  is  this  very  eulogy,  however,  that  furnishes  Colenso 
with  an  additional  proof  that  Deuteronomy  became  known 
then  for  the  first  time.  '  K,'  he  writes, '  there  was  no  king 
before  Josiah — not  David  in  his  best  days,  nor  Solomon 

one  hand;  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates^  Syria,  Palestine,  on  the  other.' 
— HaicL  Anc.  M<m.  iii.  p.  481.  It  was,  apparently,  to  keep  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing with  the  new  empire  of  Chaldea,  and  to  avert  as  long  as  possible  the 
dreaded  calamity,  that  Josiah  barred  the  way  to  Neco,  in  his  invasion  of 
Nabopalassar's  territory,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  patriotism  and  fidelity  to 
his  suzerain  lord. 
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in  his  early  youth,  not  Asa,  nor  Jehosaphat,  nor  Hezekiah — 
that  turned  to  Jehovah  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all 
his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of 
Moses  (2  Kings  xxiii.  25) — ^it  must  have  been  because  there 
was  no  king  before  him  who  had  ever  seen  this  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  had  believed  that  such 
portions  as  had  come  into  his  hands  were  really  authori- 
tative and  binding  upon  himself  and  his  people,  as  being 
the  direct  utterance  of  the  Divine  Will.'^ 

In  answer  to  this  extraordinary  objection  we  should 
remark :  (1st),  That  it  is  the  historian  who  makes  the 
observation,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  his  own  best 
interpreter.  Does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  no  king 
before  Josiah  knew  the  passage  in  question  ?  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  assumes  the  entire  Mosaic  law — in  which 
he  includes  Deuteronomy — as  the  standard  of  his  com- 
parative estimate ;  and  this  supposes  not  only  that  the  law 
is  as  old  as  Moses,  but  also  that  it  was  the  established 
rule  of  conduct  for  everyone  in  authority,  for  the  judges 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  22),  for  Samuel  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  18),  and 
for  all  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  (2  Kings  ib.) 

(2nd.)  That,  even  apart  from  the  historian's  private 
opinion,  Josiah,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  king  who  acted 
most  fully  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Hezekiah's  reforms 
were  not  so  thorough ;  Jehosaphat  did  not  completely 
take  away  the  high  places  (2  Chron.  xx.  33);  Asa  left 
part  of  his  reforms  to  be  accomplished  after  his  death 
(1  Kings  xxii.  46) ;  Solomon  and  David  are  not  to  be 
judged  merely  according  to  their  '  best  days,'  but  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives.  And  in  this  way 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  one  lost  his  wisdom  in  his 
horses  and  uxorious  idolatry,  and  the  other  broke  the 
moral  law  of  Moses  in  two  most  essential  precepts ;  on 

*  lb.  pt  iii.  pp.  416,  417. 
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which  account  Jeliosaphat  is  praised,  because  '  he  walked 
in  the  first  ways  of  his  father  David '  (2  Chron.  xvii.  3). 
Of  Josiah,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  recorded  but 
what  is  good ;  not  one  drawback  is  found  in  his  character. 
The  panegyric,  then,  is  justified  in  fact,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  uncritical  solution  of  the  bishop.  And 
our  thesis  stands  good,  that  Deuteronomy,  as  the  work  of 
Moses,  was  well  known  before  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

§  3. — Deuteronomy  extant  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah 

(B.C.  828). 

The  insuperable  difficulties  attending  Colenso's  view  of 
the  case  have  compelled  critics  to  look  further  back. 
Davidson^  and  Ewald^  throw  the  book  into  the  time  of 
Josiah's  grandfather,  Manasseh;  while  Vaihinger^  and 
Bunsen*  prefer  the  preceding  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But 
this  is  evidently  far  too  low.  For  we  find  Amaziah,  who 
began  his  reign  B.C.  828,  not  only  acquainted  with 
Deuteronomy,  but  governing  his  public  conduct  by  the 
special  law  of  Deut.  xxiv.  16  ;  and  that  in  a  case  where 
all  Oriental  custom  and  precedent  were  at  variance  with 
it.  The  story  is  fomid  in  2  Kings  xiv.  5,  6 :  *  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in 
his  hand,  that  he  smote  his  servants  who  had  smitten  the 
king  his  father.  But  the  children  of  the  smiters  he  put 
not  to  death  :  according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  wherein  Jehovah  commanded, 
saying,  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children,  nor  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers ; 
but  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  liis  own  sin.' 
The  words  of  the  law   are   a  verbal  transcription   of 

»  lb.  p.  383.  «  D).  p.  18C. 

»  Ap.  Davidson,  p.  384.        *  Bibelwerk,  2  Ab.  erst.  th.  p.  264. 
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Deut.  xxiv.  16.  The  Chronicler  gives  the  same  history  as 
an  instance  of  his  doing  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  2-4).  Does  the  historian  here  merely 
point  out  a  coincidence  between  the  clemency  of  Amaziah 
and  the  law  of  Moses  ?  Or  does  he  intimate  that  it  was 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  that  influenced  his  conduct?  If 
the  former,  then  we  could  have  no  reason  to  infer  that 
the  king  knew  anything  of  the  law.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  juxtaposition  of  Amaziah's  exceptional 
clemency  with  the  law  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  it 
is  meant  to  point  out  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect.  He  was  one  of  the  good  kings,  did  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  consequently  so  far  obeyed  the  law 
of  Moses.  His  first  recorded  act  is  one  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Oriental  manners,  but  in  exact  accordance  with 
Mosaic  law,  and  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  his  right-doing. 
The  law  was  the  standard  of  his  right-doing.  For  what 
purpose,  then,  adduce  it,  except  to  show  his  obedience  to 
it  in  a  most  diflicult  point  ?  A  mere  casual  coincidence 
was  not  likely  to  make  two  of  the  most  synoptical  of 
historians  labour  at  some  length  to  point  it  out. 

Besides,  the  historian  believed  on  other  grounds  that 
Amaziah  was  quite  aware  of  the  existence  of  Deuteronomy 
in  general,  and  of  that  law  in  particular ;  for  he  quotes  it 
as  the  law  of  Moses.  Surely  he  knew  that  such  a  law 
must  date  from  Moses  himself,  and  therefore  must  have 
existed  as  early  as  Amaziah  at  least.  He  knew  also  that 
Deuteronomy  must  have  been  known  to  the  king  in  all 
its  provisions;  for  he  was  quite  aware  that  this  same 
Deuteronomy  obhges  the  king  to  write  out  for  himself  a 
copy  of  the  law,  and  study  it  all  the  days  of  his  life 
(Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  As  Amaziah,  therefore,  was  a  good 
king,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  zealous 
for  the  observance  of  the  law,  the  historian  believed  he 
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complied  with  this  one  in  particular.  Consequently  his 
remark  can  have  but  one  meaning — that  the  clemency  of 
the  king  was  owing  to  his  knowledge  and  observance  of 
the  special  law  in  Deuteronomy. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  only  other  question  can  be, 
what  credit  is  due  to  the  statement?  Entire,  rephes 
every  one  who  believes  the  Scriptures.  The  critic  may 
go  farther,  and  challenge  the  production  of  any  reason  to 
justify  even  a  doubt,  except  the  predetermination  against 
the  authorship  of  Moses.  But  the  historian's  credibility 
we  shall  have  to  consider  shortly,  as  a  matter  of  criticism. 

§  4. — Deuteronomy  extant  in   the  reign  of  Joash 

(B.C.  868). 

As  we  have  found  Deuteronomy  extant  in  the  beginning 
of  Amaziah's  reign,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  existed  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  Joash.  Indeed,  it  seems  plainly 
deducible  from  a  singular  fact  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
coronation  ceremony,  which  took  place  when  Joash  was 
but  an  infant  (2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11).  On 
that  occasion  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest  '  put  the  diadem 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony.' 

The  word  translated  testimony  is  /iny.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  royal  robes^  or  royal  insignia^  as  Kimchi  and 
Dathe  imagine.  The  phylacteries  of  Grotius  are  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  sense.  The  testimony  of  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate  may  be  defended  etymologically.  But 
appointment  is  what  comes  nearest  the  original  meaning ; 
and  usage  confines  it  to  the  divine  appointments  of  the 
law.  With  the  article,  therefore,  JTnyn  means  exclu- 
sively  the  divine  laiv^  or  rather  by  metonymy,  the  instru- 
ment in  which  it  is  contained.  Hence  in  the  Pentateuch 
its  invariable  employment  is  to  designate  the  stone  tables 
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of  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xvi.  34  ;  xxv.  16,  21 ;  xxvii.  21 ; 
XXX.  6,  36  ;  xxxi.  18  ;  xxxiv.  29  ;  xl.  20  :  Lev.  xvi.  13 ; 
xxiv.  3  ;  Num.  xvii.  19,  25) ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  the 
ark  receives  one  of  its  denominations  (Ex.  xxv.  22  ; 
xxvL  33,  34 ;  xxx.  6,  26 ;  xxxi.  7 ;  xxxix.  35 ;  xl.  3,  5, 
21 ;  Num.  iv.  5 ;  vii.  89) :  as  well  as  the  inner  and 
outer  covering  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21 ;  Num. 
i.  50,  53 ;  ix.  15 ;  x.  11 ;  xvii.  22,  23 ;  xviii.  2).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  critics  are  wrong,  who,  with 
Furst^  and  Glaire,^  make  niiyn  when  joined  with  |3t5^D 
or  ^nit  equivalent  to  nVlD  in  the  same  combmation. 
For  the  one  always  has  the  article ;  the  other  never. 
The  only  instances  where  nnyn  occurs  elsewhere,  are 
Jos.  iv.  16,  and  2  Chron.  xxiv.  6 ;  and  in  these  the  ac- 
ceptation is  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Pentateuch. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  but  that  some  in 
strument,  embodying  the  Divine  law,  was  delivered  to 
Joash  at  his  coronation. 

What  was  it  ?  As  in  our  present  context  r\T\y  is  used 
with  the  article,  and  without  any  quahfying  word,  we 
might  naturally  be  led  to  conclude  that  it  designates  the 
stone  tables  of  the  law ;  and  were  we  to  be  guided  only 
by  usage  ot/ierwise  knotrni^  we  could  have  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  this  meaning.  There  are,  however,  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way.  For  to  be  employed  in  this 
manner,  they  must  have  been  taken  from  the  inside  of 
the  ark ;  a  circumstance  that  would  necessitate  an  illegal 
violation  of  the  ark  itself,  and  also  of  the  Holy  of  IloUes, 
which  could  be  entered  only  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
and  that  by  the  high-priest  alone. 

This  difficulty  is  enormously  increased,  if  the  deUvery 
of  the  law  in  this  form  was  usually  practised  on  such  an 

^  Concord,  p.  797.  *  Lex.  man.  Ileb.  et  Chald.  sub  t.  JVHV. 
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occasion.  For  in  that  case  the  same  process  of  violation 
would  have  to  be  gone  through  for  every  king.  Never- 
theless, the  ceremony  here  described  seems  to  have  been 
a  customary  proceeding  at  the  royal  coronation.  At  that 
critical  time,  when  everything  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  suspicions  and  talents,  and  energy  of  the  usurper 
Athaliah,  Jehoiada  had  taken  all  his  measures  with  such 
skill  and  precaution,  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  yoimg 
king  and  his  partisans,  and  to  manifest  to  the  world  the 
validity  of  the  new  election.  While  such  circumstances 
demand,  on  the  one  hand,  a  punctilious  attention  to  the 
legitimate  usages  and  prescriptions,  on  the  other,  they 
cannot  tolerate  the  introduction  of  useless  rites,  that  could 
liave  no  effect  but  to  encumber  the  proceedings  and 
endanger  the  general  safety.  So  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  form,  whatever  it  meant,  was 
part  of  the  usual  ceremonial.  Indeed,  had  it  been  any- 
thing else,  it  would  on  the  present  occasion  have  been 
both  useless  and  prejudicial ;  useless^  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  king,  who  was  but  seven  years  old,  and,  what  with 
the  bustle  of  the  coronation,  the  parade  of  oflBcials,  the 
multitude  of  attendants,  the  homage  he  was  receiving, 
and  the  distracting  novelty  of  everything  around  him, 
was  not  likely  to  be  impressed  by  the  delivery  of  a  mere 
symbol:  prejudicial^  for  every  moment  of  time,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  was  precious  and  fraught  with  danger, 
and  admonished  Jehoiada  not  to  imperil  the  whole  success 
of  his  enterprise  by  introducing  forms  not  required  by 
legitimate  precedent.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we 
must  view  the  delivery  of  the  law  as  a  recognised  part  of 
the  coronation  ceremony;  and  if  so,  it  could  not  have 
been  in  the  form  of  the  decalogue  tables. 

The  law,  however,  must  have  been  delivered  in  some 
authentic  form.     Either  it  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
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newly-inaugurated  sovereign  (2  Kings  xi.  12),  as  the 
deacon  at  his  ordination  in  the  CathoUc  Church  receives 
the  book  of  the  Gospels,  or,  as  it  happens  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop,  it  was  placed  sjmaboUcally  on  his 
shoulders,  according  to  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  Perhaps  the  use  of  both  one  and  the 
other  would  best  reconcile  the  two  accounts.  And,  since 
as  we  have  seen,  the  autograph  of  Moses  was,  in  all  Uke- 
lihood,  found  in  the  Temple  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  it 
existed,  of  course,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  authentic  form  of  the  law  of  which  we  are 
in  quest.  It,  as  well  as  the  stone  tables,  may  easily  have 
acquired  the  special  name  of  Hinyn  ;  partly  because  it 
was  the  original  of  the  whole  divine  law  in  its  civil, 
judicial,  and  ceremonial  arrangements,  and  partly  because, 
according  to  a  favourite  Hebrew  practice,  the  name 
alluded  etymologically  to  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to 
serve  when  deposited  beside  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  26),  as 
a  testimony  against  rebellious  Israel.  But  whether  it  was 
this  autograph,  or  some  authentic  transcript,  the  origin 
of  the  custom  stands  revealed  in  the  law  of  Deut.  xvii. 
18-20 ;  where  the  king  is  commanded  to  transcribe,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  a  copy  of  the  law  from 
the  standard  edition  to  be  given  him  by  the  priests,  who, 
consequently,  had  to  present  it  formally  to  the  king  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign :  *  And  it  shall  be  when  he 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall 
write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  wliich 
is  before  the  priests  the  Levites  :  and  it  shall  be  with  him, 
and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  hfe,  that  he 
may  learn  to  fear  Jehovah  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words 
of  this  law,  and  these  statutes  to  do  them  :  that  his  heart 
be  not  exalted  above  his  brethren,  and  that  he  depart  not 
from  the  commandment  to  the  right  or  to  the  left :  to  thQ 
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end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he  and 
his  children  among  Israel '  (Deut  xvii.  18-20).  This 
precept,  therefore,  which  is  the  only  adequate  cause  for 
the  introduction  of  the  symbolic  ceremonial  described, 
must  have  existed  at  the  commencement  of  Joash's  reign. 
And  as  it  is  found  nowhere  but  in  Deuteronomy,  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  the  existence  of  that  book  at  the  time. 

§  5. — Deuteronomy  extant  in  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat 

(B.C.  908). 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  when  the  delivery  of  the 
law  in  this  formal  manner  was  first  introduced  into  the 
coronation  ceremony.  That  it  was  in  use  at  the  installa- 
tion of  previous  sovereigns  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  Whether  it  took  its  rise  from  the  organising 
genius  of  Jehosaphat,  Solomon,  or  David,  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  one  thing  is  clear  and  certain,  that  Deuteronomy  was 
well  known  to  each  of  them.  On  a  memorable  occasion, 
when  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  aided  by  a  Syrian  force 
(if  the  reading  be  correct),  made  a  combined-  inroad  on 
Judah,  and  Jehosaphat  was  utterly  unable  to  help  himself, 
he  sought  delivery  from  Jehovah,  and  in  the  Temple 
pronoimced  a  prayer,  which  the  Chronicler  has  preserved 
for  us.  Part  of  it  runs  in  the  following  terms  :  *  They 
(thy  people)  dwelt  therein,  and  have  built  thee  a  sanc- 
tuary therein  for  thy  name,  saying.  If,  when  evil  cometh 
upon  us,  or  the  sword,  judgment,  or  pestilence,  or  famine, 
we  stand  before  this  house,  and  in  thy  presence — for  thy 
name  is  in  this  house — and  cry  unto  thee  in  our  affliction, 
then  thou  wilt  hear  and  help.  And  now  behold,  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  whom 
thou  wouldest  not  let  Israel  invade,  when  they  came  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  but  they  turned  from  them,  and 
destroyed  them  not ;    behold,  how  they  reward  us,  to 
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come  to  drive  us  from  thy  possession,  which  thou  hast 
given  us  to  inherit '  (2  Chron.  xx.  8-11) ;  verses  8  and 
9  are  an  epitome  of  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii.  30-50  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  21-39) ; 
and  that,  as  \v  e  shall  see  presently,  is  made  up  entirely  of 
the  ideas,  images,  words,  and  expressions  of  Deuteronomy. 
That  book  was,  therefore,  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Jehosaphat. 

Nor  does  he  quote  it  only  at  second  hand  from  Solomon. 
For  the  allusion  in  the  tenth  verse  to  God's  command  to 
Israel  not  to  meddle  with  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mount 
Seir,  is  grounded  on  Deut.  ii.  4,  9,  19,  where  alone  the 
feet  is  recorded;  and  the  reference  is  all  the  more 
unmistakable,  that  the  king  drops  the  familiar  term  of 
Edom,  and  uses  the  uncommon  one  of  Seir,  which  is 
found  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Deuteronomy. 

It  is  also  according  to  Deuteronomy  that  we  see  him 
organising  the  system  of  justice.  If  it  be  question  of  ordi- 
nary courts  he  sets  *  judges  in  the  land  throughout  all  the 
fortified  cities  of  Judah,  city  by  city '  (2  Chron.  xix.  5), 
precisely  as  it  is  ordered  in  Deut.  xvi.  18:  'Judges  and 
bailifis  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates.'  If  it  be 
question  of  the  chief  tribunal,  Deuteronomy  orders  it  to 
be  fixed  in  *  the  place  which  Jehovah  thy  God  shall 
choose  '  (Deut  xvii.  8).  And,  as  God  had  chosen  Jeru- 
salem out  of  all  the  tribes,  it  is  there  that  it  is  established 
by  Jehosaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.  8).  That  supreme  court 
was,  according  to  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  9),  to  be  composed 
of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  j  udge  of  the  day ; 
Jehosaphat  appoints  as  chiefs  Amariah  the  high-priest, 
and  Zebadiah,  prince  of  the  house  of  Judah,  the  royal 
deputy  (2  Chron.  xix.  11),  ^vith  Levites,  and  priests,  and 
heads  of  the  fathers  as  assessors  (ib.  8).  The  cases  amen- 
able to  this  tribunal  were,  according  to  Deut.  xvii.  8,  those 
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of  appeal,  between  blood  and  bloody  &c.  And  it  was  con- 
stituted by  Jehosaphat  precisely  for  such  causes,  between 
blood  and  bloody  &c.,  as  the  ordinary  tribunals  could  not 
settle.  Deuteronomy  cautioned  the  judges  not  to  wrest 
judgment^  nor  respect  persons^  nor  take  bribes  (Deut. 
xvi.  19);  and  Jehosaphat  charges  them,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  to  be  just  in  their  judgments,  *  For  there  is  no 
iniquity  with  Jehovah  our  God,  nor  respect  of  persons, 
nor  taking  of  bribe'  (2  Chi-on.  xix.  7).  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  man  who  made  such  arrange- 
ments, corresponding  so  minutely  with  the  laws  of  Deut- 
eronomy, and  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  divine  laws,  instituted  for  the  theocracy  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

§  6. — Deuteronomy  extant  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

Still  more  decisively  can  we  make  out  Solomon's 
acquaintance  with  Deuteronomy.  For  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  we  find  him  pouring  out  his  heart  most 
eloquently  before  Jehovah,  his  whole  fancy  impregnated 
with  the  imagery  of  that  eloquent  book,  his  mind  teemino" 
with  its  ideas,  his  thoughts  running  on  its  prophecies,  his 
language  borrowed  from  its  pages ;  and  following  so 
closely  its  style  of  expression,  as  often  to  show  complete 
identity,  even  in  its  very  peculiarities  of  word  and  phrase. 
The  paralleUsm  will  best  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  of 
double  columns. 

1  Kings  viii.  15-54.  Decteronomy. 

'Blessed  be  Jehovah,  Grod  of 
Israel,  who  spake  with  his  mouth 
unto  David  my  father,  and  hath 
with  his  hand  fulfilled  it,  saying, 
Since  the  day  that  I  brought  forth 
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my  people  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  / 
chose  no  city  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  to  build  a  house,  that  my 
name  might  he  there,  .  •  .  Jehovah 
God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like 
thety  in  the  heaven  above^  or  on  the 
earth  heneath,  who  keepeth  the  cove- 
nant and  mercy  with  thy  servants 
that  walk  before  thee  with  all  their 
heart.  .  .  .  But  will  God  indeed 
abide  on  the  earth  ?     Behold,  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee ;  how  much 
leas    this    house    which    I  have 
builded !      Yet     turn    unto    the 
prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  his 
supplication,  O  Jehovah  my  God, 
to  hearken  imto  the  cry  and  to  the 
prayer  which  thy  servant  prajeth 
before  thee  to-day  :  that  thy  eyes 
may  be  open  towards  this  house 
night  and  day,  even  towards  the 
place  of  which  thou  hast  said.  My 
name  shall  be  there:    that   thou 
mayest  hearken  imto  the  prayer 
which  thy  servant  shall  make  to- 
wards this  place.     And  hearken 
thou  to  the   supplication  of  thy 
servant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel, 
when  they  shall  pray  towards  this 
place:    and    hear    thou    in    the 
heaven  thy  abode ;  and  when  thou 
hearest,  forgive.     If  any  inan  sin 
to  his  neighbour,  and  lay  upon  him 
an  oath  to  cause  him  to  swear,  and 
the  oath  came  before  thine  altar  in 
this   house  :    then   hear  thou  in 
heaven,  and  do,   and  judge  thy 
servants,      declaring    guilty     the 
wicked,  to  bring  his  way  upon  his 
heady   and  declaring  innocent  the 
righteous,  to  give  him  according 
to  his  righteousness.    When  thy 


*■  But  imto  the  place  that  Jeho- 
vah your  God  shall  choose  out  of 
all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name 
there,*  &c, — xii.  5. 

^Jehovah  he  is  God  in  heaven 
above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath ; 
there  is  none  else,* — iv.  39. 

^Jehovah  thy  God,  he  is  God, 
the  faithful  God,  who  keepeth  the 
covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that 
love  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. .  .  .  Jehovah  thy  God  shall 
keep  the  covenant  and  mercy,*  &c. 
— vii.  9-12. 

'  Behold,  the  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  belong  to  Jeho- 
vah thy  God.* — X.  14. 


*  The  place  which  Jehovah  your 
God  will  choose  to  establish  his 
name  M«r€.'— xii.  11. 


*  If  there  be  a  quarrel  between 
men,  and  they  step  nigh  unto  judg- 
ment, that  the  judge  may  judge 
them,  then  they  shall  declare  inno- 
cent the  righteous,  and  declare 
guilty  the  wicked* — ^xxv.  1. 


'  If  thou  wilt  not  obey  the  voice 
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people  Israel  he  smitten  before  the 
enemyj  because  they  have  sinned 
against  thee,  and  shall  turn  again 
to  thee  and  confess  thy  name,  and 
pray  and  make  supplication  unto 
thee  in  this  house :  Then  hear  thou 
in  the  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin 
of  thy  people  Israel,  and  restore 
them  unto   the   land   which   thou 
gavest  unto  their  fathers.     When 
heaven  is  restrained,  and  there  is 
no  rain,  because  they  have  sinned 
against  thee ;  if  they  pray  towards 
this  place,  and  confess  thy  name, 
and  turn  from  their  sin,  when  thou 
afflictest  them:    then  hear   thou 
in  the  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin 
of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people 
Israel,  that  thou  teach  them  the 
good  way   wherein   they   should 
walk,  and  give  rain  upon  the  land 
which   thou  hast  given    to    thy 
people  for  an  inheritance.    If  there 
be  in  the  land  famine,  if  there  be 
pestilence,  blasting,  mildew,  locust, 
or  if  there  be  caterpillar :  if  their 
enemy  besiege  them  in  the  land  of 
their  cities,   whatsoever   affliction, 
whatsoever  sickness  there  be,  what 
prayer  and  supplication  soever  be 
made  by  any  man  of  all  thy  people 
Israel,  when  they  know  every  man 
the   affliction   of  his  heart,   and 
spread  forth   his   hands  towards 
this  house :    then  hear  thou  in 
heaven  the  establishment  of  thy 
abode,  and  forgive,  and  do,  and 
give  to  every  man  according  to  his 
ways,  whose  heart  thou  knowest : 
for  thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of 
men ;  that  they  may  fear  thee  all 
the  days  that  they  live  upon  the 


of  Jehovah .  . .  Jehovah  shall  caust 
thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine  ene^ 
miesJ* — xxviii.  I5<-25. 


*  Glance  down /rom  the  residence 
of  thy  holiness,  from  heaven,  and 
bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the 
land  which  thou  hast  given  them,  as 
thou  swearedst  unto  our  fathers.*— 
xxvL  15. 

*  Then  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  will 
glow  against  thee,  and  he  will  re- 
strain  the  heaven  that  there  be  no 
rain,' — ^xi.  17. 


*  Jehovah  shall  make  the  pesti' 
lence  cleave  unto  ihee.  •  .  .  Jeho- 
vah shall  smite  thee  with  a  con- 
sumption, and  with  a  fever,  and 
with  an  intense  heat,  and  with  an 
extreme    burning,    and    with   the 
sword,  and  with  blasting  and  with 
mildew  .  .  .  with  the  inflammation 
of  Egypt,  and  with  the  emerods^ 
and  with  the  scab,  and  with  the 
itch.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  bring  much 
seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt 
gather  but  little  in :  for  the  locust 
shall  crop  it  off.    Thou  shalt  plant 
vineyards  and   dress   them ;    but 
thou   shalt  neither  drink  of  the 
wine,  nor  lay  it  up  :  for  the  worms 
shall   eat  them.  .  .  .   Therefore 
shalt  thou    serve  thine  enemies, 
whom  Jehovah  shall  send  against 
thee  in  famine,  .  .  .  And  he  shall 
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face  of  the  land  which  thou  gavest 
MtUo  our  fathers,  MoTeoTer,  con- 
oeming  the  mlien  that  k  not  of  th  j 
people  IsneL  bat  cometh  out  of  a 
hr  oountrj  for  &y  Juune's  sake-^ 
kfr  they  shall  hear  of  thy  great 
name  J  and  of  thy  strong  hand,  and 
of  thy  stretched-cmt  arm — when  he 
ahaU  come  and  piaj  towards  this 
house;  hear  thou  in  hearen  &e 
establishment  of  th j  abode.  .  .  . 
If  thy  peopie  go  out  to  war  against 
their  enemy^  whithersoever  thou 
thalt  send  than^  and  diall  pray 
onto  Jehorah  towards  the  dtj 
which  thoa  hast  chosen,  and  the 
house  that  I  hare  built  for  thy 
name:  then  hear  thoa  in  the 
hearcn  their  pnyer  and  their  sap- 
plication,  and  do  their  judgment : 
If  they  sin  against  thee— for  there 
is  DO  man  that  sinneth  not — and 
thou  be  wroth  widi  &em«  and 
delirer  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
their  capcon  carry  them  away 
capdres  unto  the  land  of  the 
enemT.  fir  or  near :  Yet  if  thew 
shtill  bethink  themulre*  in  the  land 
whither  they  were  carried  captires, 
and  retmm,  and  implore  thee  in 
the  land  of  eapcora.  saying,  We 
hare  snaed.  and  hare  done  per- 
Ters^T.  we  hare  committed  wick- 
edneaa*  and  so  return  unto  thee 
with  all  their  hearts  and  with  all 
their  soul^  in  the  land  of  their 
enemuee^  wha  led  them  away  cap-' 
tire,  mad  ptay  unso  thee  towards 
their  laad  whsch  tfacu  garesc  onto 
their  fobers.  the  city  which  diou 
hai<  cfcofw,  aad  the  house  which 
I  hare  boilt  iae  thr  name :  then 
hear  thoo  tiidr  fnycr  and  their 


besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,^  ice — 
zxriiL  21-52. 

*  That  they  may  learn  to  fear 
me  all  the  days  that  they  shall  live 
upon  the  land,  and  that  they  may 
teach  their  children,^ — ir.  10  ;  ri. 
1,2. 

'  I  ^nke  not  with  your  children 
.  .  .  who  have  not  seen  his  great 
name,  his  strong  hand,  and  his 
stretched-^mt  armJ — ^xL  2. 

'The  great  trials  which  thine 
eyes  saw,  and  the  signs  and  the 
wonders,  and  the  strong  hand,  and 
the  stretched'Out  arm.'' — ^viL  19. 

'  When  thou  goest  out  to  war 
against  thine  enemies^ — xx,  1. 
'  When  thou  goest  out  to  war 
against  thine  enemies.^ — ^xxi.  10. 


'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
all  these  things  are  come  upon 
thee  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  bethink 
thee  among  all  the  nations^  whither 
Jehocah  thy  God  hath  driven  thee, 
and  shalt  return  unto  Jehorah  thy 
God,  and  shalt  ober  his  roioe  ac- 
cording  to  all  that  I  command  thee 
this  dar,  thou  and  thr  children 
with  all  thine  hiartf  and  with  all 
thv  soul;  that  Jehorah  thv  God 
will  turn  thy  capcirity.  and  hare 
compaasion  upon  dkee,  and  wUl 
return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the 
peoples,  whither  Jthffcah  thy  God 
hath  scattered  thee: — ttt.  1-4). 
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supplication  in  the  heaven  the 
establishment  of  thy  abode,  and  do 
their  judgment.  And  forgive  the 
people  that  have  sinned  against 
thee,  and  all  their  transgressions 
wherein  thej  have  transgressed 
against  thee,  and  give  them  com* 
passion  before  their  captors,  that 
they  may  have  compassion  on  them : 
for  they  are  thy  people^  and  thine 
inheritance^  whom  thou  hroughtest 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  from  the  midst 
of  the  furnace  of  iron  :  that  thine 
eyes  may  be  open  unto  the  sup- 
plication of  thy  servant,  and  imto 
the  supplication  of  thy  people 
Israel,  to  hearken  unto  them  in  all 
that  they  call  for  unto  thee :  for 
thou  didst  separate  them  from 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
to  he  thine  inheritance,  as  thou 
spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy 
servant,  when  thou  hroughtest  our 
fathers  out  of  Egypt,  O  Lord  Je- 
hovah.' Again,  *  Blessed  be  Je- 
hovah that  hath  given  rest  to  his 
people  Israel,  according  to  all  that 
he  spake :  there  hath  not  failed 
one  word  of  all  his  good  promise, 
which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  hie  servant.* — 56. 


'  But  you  Jehovah  hath  taken, 
and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
furnace  of  iron,  even  out  of  Egypt, 
to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  inheri- 
tance J — iv.  20.  *  Yet  they  are  thy 
people,  and  thine  inheritance,which 
thou  hroughtest  out  by  thy  great 
strength,  and  by  thy  stretched-^out 
arm,'' — ix.  29.  *  For  thou  art  an 
holy  people  unto  Jehovah  thy  God, 
and  Jehovah  hath  chosen  thee  to  be 
a  people  of  a  select  portion  unto 
himself  from  all  the  nations  that 
are  upon  the  ground.* — xiv.  2. 
See  also  vii.  6,  7 ;  xxvi.  18,  19. 
*  But  when  ye  .  .  .  abide  in  the 
land  which  Jehovah  your  God 
giveth  you  to  inherit,  and  when  he 
giveth  you  rest  frvm  all  your  en«- 
mies  round  about,  so  that  you  abide 
safely,  then  it  shall  be  that  you 
shall  bring  to  the  place,  which  Je- 
hovah your  God  will  choose  to  put 
his  name  there  .  .  .  your  burnt 
offerings,*  &c. — xii.  10,  11. 


I 


Not  Solomon  only,  but  God  himself,  at  the  same  period 
of  history,  condescends  to  speak  in  the  precise  language 
of  Deuteronomy.  For  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  vision 
after  the  dedication  festival,  God  says : — 

1  Kings  ix.  7-9.  Deuteronomy. 

*  And  Israel  shall  be  a  proverb,  *  And    thou    shall    become  an 

and  a  satire  among  all  peoples :      astonishment^    a  proverb^   and  a 
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And  at  this  house  which  is  high, 
eTexy  one  that  passeth  bj  it  shall 
be  astonishedy  and  shall  hiss ;  and 
they  shall  say^  What  for  hath  Je- 
kovah  done  time  unto  this  landy  and 
to  this  house  ?  And  they  shall  say, 
because  they  forsook  Jehovah  their 
Gody  who  brought  forth  their 
fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  have  taken  hold  upon  other 
Gods,  and  prostrated  themselves  to 
theniy  and  senred  them.* 


satire  among  all  peoples.^ — xxviii. 
37.  *  All  nations  shall  say,  Wliat 
for  hath  Jehovah  done  thus  unto 
this  land?  What  meaneth  the 
glowing  of  this  great  wrath  ? 
Then  men  shall  say,  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  «/e- 
hovah  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  he  made  with  them  when  he 
brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt;  for  they  went  and 
served  other  gods,  and  prostrated 
themselves  to  them.^ — ^xxix.  24-26. 


To  account  for  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
passages  in  italics  we  may  imagine  four  hjrpotheses. 
Solomon  may  have  imitated  Deuteronomy ;  or  the  Deu- 
teronomist  may  have  borrowed  from  Solomon ;  or  both 
may  have  had  some  other  original  in  common  ;  or  Solomon 
never  used  the  words  at  all. 

The  first  is  the  one,  which  not  only  suggests  itself 
naturally  to  the  general  reader,  but  also  recommends 
itself  absolutely  to  the  enquiring  critic;  for  the  other 
three  hypotheses  are  quite  inadmissible. 

No  one  imagines  that  the  Deuteronomist  borrowed 
from  Solomon.  And,  indeed,  the  few  words  uttered  by 
the  latter  could  never  have  become  the  nucleus,  round 
which  and  out  of  which  was  woven  the  inspired  oratory 
of  Deuteronomy,  so  homogeneous  in  its  style  throughout, 
and  realising  the  future  calamities  of  Israel  so  vividly  and 
intensely,  that  it  was  either  clear  prophecy  or  past  history 
that  dictated  its  sentiments  and  feelings.  In  Solomon,  on 
the  present  occasion,  there  is  no  claim  to  prophecy ;  and 
the  calamities  alluded  to  had  yet  to  come. 

If  we  suppose  some  common  source,  whence  both  de- 
rived their  ideas  and  language,  then  the  prophecy  is 
removed  still  farther  away  from  its  fulfilment ;  and  our 
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opponents  will  find  but  sorry  consolation  in  admitting 
some  far-seeing  and  wondrously  inspired  prophet  between 
Solomon  and  Moses. 

They  resort,  therefore,  to  the  fourth  hypothesis  as  the 
one  fumisliing  the  only  alternative  to  escape  firom  a  dis- 
agreeable dilemma.    Davidson  epitomises  their  arguments : 
'  IDs  prayer,'  he  says  of  Solomon, '  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  contains  later  ideas,  and  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  subsequent  hand  to  its  present  state,  out  of  a  much 
shorter  basis.     Thus  1  Kings  viii.  46-51  was  evidently 
suggested  by  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  could  not  have 
proceeded    from    Solomon    himself     There  is   also  an 
allusion  to  a  much  later  custom  in  the  forty-fourth  and 
forty-eighth  verses,  viz.,  the  turning  towards  Jerusalem  in 
the  public  worship  of  Jehovah.     It  is  hkewise  apparent 
that  there  are  imitations  of  passages  in  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua.     The  style  is  wordy  in  many  places,  and  fiill  of 
later  expressions.      Hence,  though  there  is  an  original 
groundwork  bearing  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  it  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  and   elaborated  by  a  hand  later 
tlian  Solomon's  time.'  ^ 

It  is  uncourteous  to  impeach  hastily  the  credibihty  of 
any  writer ;  it  is  rash  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  one  who  is 
usually  trustworthy ;  it  is  irreverent  when  it  is  question 
of  a  sacred  historian  ;  it  is  uncritical  in  the  particular 
instance  of  the  author  of  Kings,  who  constantly  refers  for 
his  facts  to  original  documents.  But  to  do  so  in  regard  to 
liis  special  account  of  what  was  said  and  done  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  is  to  set  at  naught  every  canon 
of  historical  criticism. 

1.  He  had  at  his  command  ample  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Salomonic  age.  That  was  the  grand 
era  of  Hebrew  literature  ;  when  both  David  and  Solomon 

1  lb.  ToL  u.  p.  41,  42. 
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set  the  example,  and  furnished  models  of  finished  compo- 
sition. Dke  the  Egyptian  and  Hittite  sovereigns  of  old, 
both  had  royal  historiographers  attached  to  the  court 
(2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24  ;  1  Kings  iv.  3  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  15). 
And  hence,  besides*  tlie  booh  of  Nathan  the  prophet^  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah^  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  (2  Chron.  ix. 
29),  we  are  expressly  referred  to  the  books  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  41),  as  a  comprehensive  record  of 
all  his  transactions. 

2.  Not  only  were  there  abundant  materials  for  sketch- 
ing Solomon's  reign,  but  the  historian  of  Kings  tells  us 
that  he  used  them  freely,  and  that  every  statement  he 
makes  rests  upon  their  authority :  '  and  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wisdom,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ? ' 
(1  Kings  xi.  41). 

3.  The  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  par- 
ticular bears  on  the  very  face  of  it  unmistakable  marks 
of  an  original  document.  For  not  only  is  the  building 
itself  described  with  the  eye  of  an  architect  taking  notes 
on  the  spot ;  not  only  is  the  ceremony  gone  into  at  great 
length  and  minuteness  :  but  the  staves  of  the  ark,  just  as 
they  had  been  placed  by  Solomon,  were  still  visible  in 
the  time  of  the  writer :  *  and  there  they  are  unto  this 
day '  (1  Kings  viii.  8).  The  compiler  of  Kings  did  not 
finish  and  publish  his  work  till  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxv.  9).  And  yet  long  before  that 
event  the  ark,  though  replaced  afterwards  by  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  3),  had  been  removed  from  its  original 
seat.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  compiler  of  Kings  copies 
verbally  his  original  authorities,  preferring  documentary 
fidelity  even  to  congruity  of  time. 

4.  If  anything  else  were  needed  to  prove  the  trust- 
worthiness of  our  author,  it  would  be  found  in  the  col- 
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lateral  and  independent  e\ddence  of  the  Chronicler,  who 
describes  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  same  way,  and 
mostly  in  the  same  words.  While  the  general  sameness 
proves  both  authors  to  have  used  the  same  originals,  the 
discrepancies  in  the  shape  of  omissions,  additions,  and 
changes  of  expression,  show  that  they  used  them  indepen- 
dently. Davidson  liimself  refers  to  the  account  of  this  very 
solemnity  in  proof  of  the  independence  of  their  testimony : 
*  An  example  of  the  greater  originality  of  Chronicles  in 
some  places  is  the  account  of  Solomon's  address  to  the 
people  before  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chron.  vi.  3-11)  compared  with  1  Kings  14-21.'^  We 
have,  therefore,  two  independent  witnesses  testifying  im- 
plicitly, that  they  had  found  in  their  common  originals 
the  words  which  they  both  ascribe  to  Solomon. 

The  genuineness  of  Solomon's  prayer  is  confirmed,  be- 
sides, in  a  remarkable  manner  by  Jehosaphat,  who  alludes 
to  it  in  words  whose  import  cannot  be  mistaken  (2  Chron. 
XX.  8,  9).  For  when  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  Edom, 
and  the  Syrians  had  invaded  Judea  in  vast  numbers,  and 
fallen  unexpectedly  upon  Engedi,  he  goes  to  the  Temple 
to  seek  help  from  Jehovah,  and  reminds  him  of  what 
Solomon  had  there  prayed  for,  and  of  the  favourable 
answer  received :  '  They  (the  people  Israel)  have  built 
thee  a  sanctuary  therein  for  thy  name,  saying.  If,  when 
evil  cometh  upon  us,  as  the  sword,  judgment,  or  pestilence, 
or  famine,  we  stand  before  this  house,  and  in  thy  presence 
— for  thy  name  is  in  this  house — and  cry  imto  thee  in 
our  affliction,  then  thou  wilt  hear  and  help. ' 

5.  One  can  imagine  no  adequate  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  historian  for  disingenuously  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
Solomon  words  of  his  own  invention.  It  is  not  Livy,  in 
lack  of  precise  information,   making  a  speech   for  his 

»  lb.  vol.  ii  p.  71. 
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heroes  to  represent  dramatically  the  historical  situation. 
Here  there  was  no  want  of  authentic  materials  for  the 
history ;  and  the  situation  is  more  prophetic  than  his- 
torical. For  what  purpose,  then,  pass  off  his  own  words 
for  those  of  Solomon  ?  Was  it  to  make  an  incredulous 
nation  beheve  that  Deuteronomy  was  the  work  of  Moses  ? 
This  would  have  been  forgery  of  the  worst  kind  under  the 
mask  of  religion.  Was  it  to  comfort  his  fellow  captives 
in  Babylon  with  the  thought  that  Solomon  had  foretold 
their  restoration,  when  in  captivity  they  would  repent, 
and  pray  towards  the  Temple  ?  But  the  Temple  had  been 
burned,  and  the  historical  situation  was  consequently  in 
this  point  the  very  reverse  of  what  Solomon  had  imagined. 
Was  it  to  display  his  own  eloquence  ?  It  would  have 
argued  an  overweening  self-conceit  to  have  foisted  in  his 
own  composition  for  the  genuine  words  of  Solomon — the 
wise,  the  learned,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  orator, 
the  glory  of  Israel,  and  the  envy  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  as  if  Florus  had  palmed  off  a  speech  of  his  own  for  tlie 
genuine  pro  Milone ;  or  as  if  Plutarch  had  tried  to  pass 
an  Apothegm  for  an  oration  of  Demosthenes. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  plain  that  there  cannot 
he  much  strength  in  the  five  arguments  of  Davidson.  Such 
as  they  are,  however,  we  must  subject  them  to  con- 
sideration. 

'  Thus  1  Kings  viii.  46-51  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  Solomon  himself.'  Dr.  Davidson  must  permit  us  to 
believe  that  an  event  may  be  alluded  to  prophetically^  as 
well  as  historically ;  and  that  one  who  knows  the  pro- 
phecy may  speak  of  it,  at  second  hand,  as  a  thing  which 
will  one  day  come  to  pass.  We  grant  that  the  passage  in 
question  was  suggested  by  the  Mosaic  prediction  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity. 
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But  in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  appears,  it  could  not 
certainly  have  proceeded  either  from  Moses,  or  from  any 
one  writing  after  the  Captivity  had  begun  :  so  that  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  it '  proceeded  from  Solomon 
himself/  Moses  makes  no  allusion  to  prayer  directed 
from  the  land  of  captivity  towards  the  Temple ;  nor  could 
anyone  think  of  such  an  idea  after  the  Temple  had  been 
destroyed  :  yet  Solomon's  prayer  contemplates  this  :  and 
thus  proves  unmistakably  that  it  was  not  suggested  at 
least  after  the  Captivity  had  begun. 

*  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  a  much  later  custom  .  .  . 
viz.  the  turning  towards  Jerusalem  in  the  pubUc  worship 
of  Jehovah.' 

In  this  proposition,  as  it  lies,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  ;  but  in  the  inference  drawn  by  Davidson  a  woe- 
ful want  of  logical  sequence.  The  scrap  of  truth  to  be 
found  in  the  sentence  is  simply  this :  that  as  it  was  the 
Temple  that  made  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  public  worship, 
we  would  look  in  vain  for  any  reverential  turning  in  its 
direction,  until  it  had  been  consecrated  by  the  erection  of 
the  Temple. 

But  then  the  principle  of  turning  towards  a  place  where 
the  Deity's  presence  is  supposed  to  manifest  itself,  is  en- 
grained in  human  nature,  and  ready  to  come  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  The  Mahometan  turns 
to  Mecca  and  the  Caaba;  the  worshippers  of  Mithra 
towards  the  rising  sun ;  the  religionist  of  Heliopolis  towards 
Athom,  or  the  setting  sun.  And  in  the  Eg3rptian  monu- 
ments, erected  many  ages  before  Solomon,  we  always  see 
the  adorer  looking  towards  the  statue  or  symbol  of  his 
god.  It  was  this  that  determined  the  attitude  of  the 
winged  figures  with  regard  to  the  shrines  of  the  Egyptian 
deities ;  and  that  of  the  Cherubim  on  the  propitiatory. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in  the  Mosaic  taber- 
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nacle,  which,  in  the  wilderness,  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  camp :  and  to  it  all  eyes  were  turned  whether  in 
])ublic  worship,  or  when  the  cloud  rested  over  it.  And 
lience  we  find  David  accustomed  to  Uft  up  his  hands 
towards  the  holy  oracle  (Ps.  xxviii.  2). 

Here,  then,  we  see  an  instinctive  reason,  why  Jerusalem, 
as  soon  as  the  Temple  was  dedicated,  should  become  the 
central  point  of  devotion  and  worship.  The  Jew  believed 
that  it  was  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  the  true  God 
was  adored,  which  he  had  chosen  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  where  he  manifested  his  glory  by  the  cloud 
symbolic  of  his  presence.  Indeed,  Solomon  himself  was 
actually,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  prayer,  the  best  em- 
bodiment of  the  idea.  His  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
Holy  of  Hohes,  where  the  divine  glory  had  just  appeared, 
and  he  was  using  of  himself  most  naturally  the  very  ex- 
pression, which  without  the  slightest  proof  is  supposed 
to  savour  of  after-times,  *  the  prayer  which  thy  servant 
(Solomon)  shall  make  towards  this  place'  (1  Kings  viii.  29). 
What  in  these  circumstances  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  think  of  his  people,  when,  as  Moses  had  foretold, 
they  should  be  far  away  in  captivity,  then  turning  repent- 
ingly  and  lovingly  '  towards  their  land  which  thou  gavest 
unto  their  fathers,  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and 
the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name  '  (verse  48)  ? 
It  is  to  ignore  history,  and  the  rehgious  promptings  of 
humanity,  to  assert  that  such  a  practice  became  customary 
only  at  a  much  later  time ;  and  it  is  to  violate  the  first 
principles  of  logic  to  maintain  that  the  idea  could  not 
have  been  broached  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  because 
history  had  no  farther  occasion  to  allude  to  it  till  the  time 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  5).  But,  indeed,  history  does  allude 
to  it  in  less  than  a  century  after  the  dedication,  when 
Jehosaphat,  placed  in  the  critical  circumstances    fore- 
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shadowed  by  Solomon,  quotes  from  this  very  prayer,  and 
represents  himself  as  standing  '  before  this  house,  and  in 
thy  presence '  (2  Chron.  xx.  9). 

'It  is  likewise  apparent  that  there  are  limitations 
of  passages  in  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua/  True :  our 
argument  turns  entirely  on  this  imdeniable  fact.  But 
then,  while  Davidson  assumes  that  Deuteronomy  is 
posterior  to  Solomon,  and  thence  concludes  that  Solo- 
mon never  spoke  the  words,  we  prove  that  Solomon  did 
speak  them,  and  infer  that  Deuteronomy  was  anterior  to 
his  time. 

'  The  style  is  wordy  in  many  places.'  Dr.  Davidson 
does  not,  of  course,  mean  this  to  detract  from  the  credi- 
bility of  the  historian.  But  we  may  use  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  his  favour.  For  it  shows  that  the  author,  whose 
own  style  is  so  jejune  and  succinct,  must  have  borrowed 
from  some  original.  His  present  diffuseness  cannot  be 
his  own.     Why  may  it  not  be  Solomon's  ? 

It  is  '  full  of  later  expressions.'  Here  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  a  principle  of  criticism  so  largely 
acted  on  by  our  opponents,  of  measuring  the  lateness  of 
an  expression  by  the  amount  of  their  own  ignorance.  If 
we  had  before  us  all  the  written  and  spoken  vocabulary 
of  Solomon's  age,  then  we  might  be  qualified  to  form  a 
judgment.  But  from  the  scanty  remains  of  what  they 
please  to  admit  as  Salomonic  literature,  to  decide  on  the 
expressions  that  were  totally  unknown  at  the  time,  is 
the  most  preposterous  claim  ever  set  up  in  any  school 
of  Unguistic  criticism.  In  the  present  instance  Davidson 
does  not  commit  himself  to  anything  specific  But  omit- 
ting for  the  present  what  is  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  (an 
argiunent  we  shall  take  up  in  its  proper  place),  we  may 
gather  from  others  the  expressions  supposed  to  savour  of 
a  later  time.    Stahelin  instances  ^^HT  and  D^sSlV  ;  and 
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Otto  Thenius  ^  the  formula,  '  we  have  sinned,  we  have 
done  perversely,  we  have  committed  wickedness/  Now, 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  a  pretext  for  alleging  that  these 
expressions  were  not  used  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  The 
root  of  b-l^T  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
XXX.  20) ;  the  grammatical  form  is  coeval  with  the  first 
documents  of  Genesis ;  and  the  precise  word  is  used  in 
Psalm  xlix.  15  and  Is.  Ixiii.  15.  True,  that  is  not  the  age 
of  Solomon ;  but  was  it  Isaiah  or  the  Psalmist  that  coined 
the  word  ?  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  indigenous  at  first  in 
the  Hebrew  dialect,  it  was  most  likely  Solomon  who  intro- 
duced it.  Fiirst  remarks  that  it  belonged  at  an  early 
period  to  the  astronomical  language  of  Phenicia,  and  was 
used  to  designate  the  residence  of  the  sun  or  the  planets 
in  the  heavens.^  From  the  close  intimacy  between 
Solomon  and  the  Tyrian  Court  he  had  the  means  of 
mastering  their  science  and  of  appropriating  their  terms ; 
and  he  was  just  of  that  turn  of  mind  to  apply  to  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  God,  the  most  poetic  of  the  expressions 
which  were  used  of  their  astral  divinities.  Hence  the 
singular  beauty  of  the  term,  when  apphed,  as  Solomon 
does  apply  it,  to  Jehovah's  residence  in  his  temple  (1 
Kings  viii.  14). 

As  for  the  plural  D^pSlV  (for  the  singular  is  as  old 
as  the  language),  it  occurs  in  Psalm  Ixi.  5,  which  even 
Colenso  allows  to  come  from  David.^ 

The  formula  remarked  upon  by  Thenius  needs  no  ex- 
planation but  this,  that  Dan.  ix.  5,  and  Ps.  cvi.  6  took  it 
from  Solomon's  prayer.  One  author  used  it  before  the 
other.  By  what  perversity  of  criticism  is  the  later  writer 
made  to  use  it  first  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  profess  our  inabihty  to  accept  the  idea 

>  Exeget.  Handbuch.    Die  Biicher  d.  Konig.  p.  138. 
*  Lex.  «ub  Toce.  •  lb.  part  ii.  p.  289. 
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that,  'though  there  is  an  original  groundwork,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  authority,  it  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  elaborated  by  a  hand  later  than  Solomon's  time.'  As 
there  is  not  the  least  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  the  existence 
of  this  later  hand,  there  can  be  none  to  prove  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  basis  and  the  elaboration  of  details. 
With  the  exception  of  the  personal  relations  of  David 
and  Solomon  to  the  Temple,  the  whole  groundwork  is 
Deuteronomic ;  the  hypotheses  made,  the  consequence  of 
sin,  the  result  of  repentance,  the  captivity,  faming  pesti- 
lence, &c.,  the  ideas  fundamental  and  accessory,  the 
imagery,  the  sequence  of  thought.  There  is  no  room  for 
working  out  details  on  some  other  ground.  Either  the 
whole  passage  is  a  forgery,  or  Solomon  spoke  in  the  style 
and  words  of  the  Deuteronomist. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  Solomon  thought  the 

Deuteronomist  to  be  Moses.     This  does  not  require  much 

elucidation ;  for  he  blesses  God  that  the  dedication  of  the 

Temple,  and  the  whole  posture  of  affairs  at  the  moment, 

was  just  what  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  had  predicted  as 

the  happy  period    of  Israel's  greatness :    *  Blessed    be 

Jehovah  that  hath  given  rest  unto  his  people  Israel, 

according  to  all  that  he  spake  :  there  hath  not  failed  one 

word  of  all  his  good  words,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand 

of  Moses  his  servant '  (verse  56).    What  are  the  words 

regarding  the  Temple  spoken  prophetically  by  Moses  ?  We 

find  in  Deuteronomy,  and  in  Deuteronomy  alone,  words 

that  exactly  fulfil  the  conditions — ^words  also  which  are 

imitated  and  transfused  into  liis  own  address  and  prayer 

by  Solomon  on  the  occasion.     These  words  are :  '  When 

he  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies  round  about^ 

so  that  ye  abide  safely,  then  it  shall  be  that  ye  shall  bring 

to  the  place  which  Jehovah  your  God  will  choose  to 

establish  his  name  there,  even  thither  shall  ye  bring  all 
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that  I  command  you ;    your  burnt  offerings  and  your 

sacrifices '  (Deut.  xii.  10,  11).  Here  there  are  three  pomts 

to  which  attention  is  directed — the  rest  of  the  whole 

nation,  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  centre  of  public 

worship,  and  the  sacrifices  which,  in  consequence,  Israel 

was  to  offer  there.     The  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the 

nation,   and  the  peace  that  reigned,  are  described  in 

1  Kings  iv.-v. ;  Solomon  himself  refers  repeatedly  to  the 

city  and  house  which  God  had  chosen  according  to  his 

promise ;  and  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  offered  up  by 

Uhe  king  and  all  Israel  with  him,'  as  the  first   firuits 

of  what  was  to  follow,  is  detailed  in  1  Kings  viii.  63-66. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passage  which 

Solomon  had  liere   in  view,   and   which   he   expressly 

attributes  to  Moses,  is  Deut.  xii.  5-12. 

§  7. — Deuteronomy  extant  in  the  reign  of  David, 

That  very  same  passage  of  Deuteronomy  was  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  David  in  his  vast  preparations  for 
the  structure  of  the  Temple.  For  in  the  few  words  which 
have  been  preserved  of  all  that  he  said  on  that  subject  so 
near  liis  heart,  the  rest  from  all  enemies  comes  repeatedly 
into  notice,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  grand  condition 
wanted  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  In  this  sense 
he  adduces  the  words  of  Jehovah  himself :  '  Behold  a  son 
shall  be  born  unto  thee,  who  shall  be  a  man  of  rest,  and 
I  will  give  him  rest  from  all  1m  enemies  round  about  \  for 
his  name  shall  be  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and  rest 
and  quietness  unto  Israel  in  his  days.  He  shall  build  a 
house  for  my  name '  (1  Chron.  xxii.  9-10).  This  same 
rest  he  gives  as  the  clearest  proof  to  those  who  were 
called  on  to  assist  in  the  undertaking,  that  the  Lord  was 
with  them  ;  Is  not '  Jehovah  your  God  with  you  ?  And 

VOL.  I.  H 
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hath  he  not  given  you  rest  on  every  side  ?  for  he  hath 
given  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  my  hand,  and  the 
land  is  subdued  before  Jehovah,  and  before  his  people ' 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  18).  Once  more  he  appeals  to  this  rest 
as  his  reason  for  making  that  permanent  distribution  of 
Levitical  oflSce-bearers,  which  was  appropriate  only  to  the 
foretold  permanency  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem :  '  For 
David  said,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  hath  given  rest 
imto  his  people,  that  they  may  dwell  in  Jerusalem  for 
ever '  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  25).  When  expressions  like  these 
in  the  mouth  of  David  are  interpreted  by  Solomon  him- 
self as  a  ftdfilment  of  Deuteronomy's  prediction,  it  is  clear 
that  the  book  was  known  to  David  and  to  those  who 
heard  him. 

§  8. — Deuteronomy  extant  in  the  age  of  Joshua. 

Passing  over  in  the  meantime  various  occurrences  which 
show  that  in  the  interval  between  David  and  Joshua 
Deuteronomy  was  known  as  the  work  of  Moses,  it  may 
be  well  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  decisive  indications  of 
its  existence  during  Joshua  s  career.  And  here  one  would 
think  it  needed  considerable  courage  to  assert  that  Deu- 
teronomy '  was  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  else  he 
would  not  have  taken  Achan  with  his  sons  and  daughters^ 
and  stoned  them  with  stones,  contrary  to  the  express 
prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiv.  16  :  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
not  die  for  their  fathers^  hut  evei^  man  shall  die  for  his 
own  sin'  ^  Thus  argues  Dr.  Davidson  to  prove  that  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  Deuteronomy  was  still  unknown. 

The  inference,  however,  is  not  only  untenable  in  itself, 
but  irreconcilable  with  the  whole  tenor  of  Joshua's  acts 
and  words. 

»  lb.  vol.  i.  .379. 
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1.  It  is  not  the  Mosaic  law  at  all  that  directs  his  con- 
duct in  the  punishment  of  Achan  ;  it  is  the  express  com- 
mand of  God,  whose  spoken  word  must,  in  all  cases, 
throw  every  written  law  into  abeyance  :  '  And  it  shall  be 
(he  says  to  Joshua),  that  he  that  is  taken  with  the  doomed 
thing  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath  ' 
(Jos.  vii.  15).  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  obedience  to 
this  isolated  order  is  quite  consistent  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  law  of  Deut.  xxiv.  16. 

2.  The  order  itself  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Deuteronomy.     The  rule  of  xxiv.  16  regards 
cases  of  ordinary  guilt.      But  the  crime  of  Achan  is 
taken  out  of  this  category  by  the  sacrilege  attaching  to 
the  appropriation  of  any  spoils  from  the  D*in  (kherem), 
which   is  translated  variously  Ban^  Doom^  Anathema^ 
Curse^  Devotion  to  destruction^  &c.     The  general  law  of 
the  Doom  was  the  destruction  of  the  person  doomed,  and 
of  all  belonging  to  him.     It  was  intended  chiefly  for  the 
extermination   of  idolatry ;    and  hence   the   inexorable 
severity  of  the  law.     Deuteronomy  itself  prescribes   it 
expressly  in  the  case  of  a  city  in  Israel  falling  into  idola- 
try :  '  Thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  dooming  it  to  destruction, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  and  the  beasts  thereof,  with  the 
edsre  of  the  sword.     And  thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil 
of  it  into  the  midst  of  the  street  thereof,  and  shalt  burn 
with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil  thereof  every  whit, 
for  Jehovah  thy  God ;  and  it  shall  be  a  heap  of  ruins  for 
ever;  it  shall  not  be  built  again'  (Deut.  xiii.  15,  16). 
Xow  the  execution  of  this  very  doom  was  threatened 
aL^inst  those  who   sh(3uld   appropriate  any  part  of  the 
doomed  thing  :  '  Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination 
into  thine  house,  lest  thou  be  a  doomed  tiling  like  it ' 
(Deut  vii.  26).      And,  in  consequence,  before  the  siege 

n2 
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of  Jericho — the  first  on  Canaanitish  soil,  and  the  first  temp- 
tation to  Israel,  Joshua  solemnly  reminds  them  of  it,  quite 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  much  the  same  words,  as  Deutero- 
nomy :  *  And  you,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the 
doomed  thing,  lest  ye  make  yourselves  doomed  when  ye 
take  of  the  doomed  thing,  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel 
doomed,  and  trouble  it '  (Jos.  vi.  18).  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  punishment  of  doom  hung  over  those  who  sinned 
as  Achan  did.  Whether  it  was  to  be  inflicted  in  every 
case  one  can  hardly  infer  from  the  words.  But  if  in  any, 
surely  in  the  present  instance,  where  occurred  the  first 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law,  and  where  God  himself  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  punishment. 

3.  The  difficulty  assumes  that  Achan's  family  were  not 
accomplices  in  the  guilt.  If  the  history  does  not  say 
they  were,  neither  does  it  say  they  were  not.  It  looks 
very  improbable  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  booty  he 
had  brought'and  secreted  in  his  tent.  Perhaps  the  very 
text  insinuates  as  much,  when  it  uses  the  phrase :  '  the 
children  of  Israel  committed  a  trespass '  (Jos.  vii.  1)  ;  and 
when  God  himself  says,  before  any  official  enquiry  had 
been  instituted  :  '  Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  also 
transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  commanded  them ;  for 
they  have  even  taken  of  the  doomed  thing,  and  have  also 
stolen  and  denied  also,  and  they  have  put  it  even  among 
their  vessels '  (Jos.  vii.  11).  At  any  rate  it  is  God,  who 
knows  the  heart  and  secret  deeds  of  men,  that  orders  the 
execution,  which  Joshua  only  carries  out  imphcitly. 

But  when  we  add  that  Joshua  regulates  his  conduct 
throughout  by  the  hij  unctions  of  Deuteronomy,  as  a  rule 
already  written  down,  we  see  not  only  the  utter  futility  of 
Davidson's  argument,  but  actual  demonstration  that  the 
book  was  extant  at  the  time.  What  can  be  said  against 
the  following  parallel  ? 
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Deut.  xxvii.  2-13. 

'  Thou  sbalt  raise  thee  up  great 
stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plas- 
ter:  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  them 
all  the  words  of  this  law.  ...  Ye 
shall  raise  up  these  stones,  which 
I  command  you  this  day  in  Mount 
Ebal.  .  •  .  And  thou  shalt  build 
an  altar  unto  Jehovah  thy  God,  an 
altar  of  stones:  thou  shalt  not  wave 
any  iron  tool  over  them.  Thou  shalt 
build  the  altar  of  Jehovah  thy  God 
of  whole  stones ;  and  thou  shalt 
bring  up  burnt  offerings  thereon 
unto  Jehovah  thy  God  :  and  thou 
shalt  sacrifice  feast  offerings,  and 
shalt  eat  there,  and  rejoice  before 
Jehovah  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt 
write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words 

of  this   law  very  plainly 

These  shall  stand  upon  Mount 
Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  when 
ye  are  passed  over  the  Jordan ; 
Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and 
Issachar,  and  Joseph,  and  Benja- 
min. And  these  shall  stand  upon 
Motmt  Ebal  for  the  curse;  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebulun,  Dan, 
and  Naphtali.' 


Jos.  viii.  30-35. 

*  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto 
Jehovah  God  of  Israel  in  Mount 
Ebal,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah commanded  the  children  of 
Israel, as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  an  altar  of  whole 
stones,  over  which  no  man  hath 
waved  any  iron  :  and  they  brought 
up  thereon  burnt-offerings  unto 
Jehovah,  and  sacrificed  feast  offer- 
ings. And  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  the  repetition  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  he  wrote  before  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  all  Israel, 
and  their  elders  and  their  bailiffs, 
and  their  judges  stood  .  .  .  half  of 
them  over  against  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  half  of  them  over  against  Mount 
Ebal;  as  Moses,  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  had  commanded  before 
that  they  should  bless  the  people 
of  Israel.  And  afterwards  he  read 
all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings,  according  to  all 
that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law.  There  was  not  a  word  of  all 
that  Moses  commanded  which 
Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.* 


Here  we  have  no  occasion  to  enquire  whether  the  book 
of  Joshua  was  written  during  his  lifetime,  or  afterwards. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  style,  but  only  with  the 
facts  of  the  historian.  And  Davidson  himself  admits  that 
*  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  must  have  taken  place.'  ^ 
His  only  drawback  is  where  '  the  traditional  and  mythical 
are  perceptible.'  ^  It  is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more 
matter  of  fact  than  the  narrative  under  consideration. 


1  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  430. 


2    lb. 
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There  is  nothing  imaginative  or  miraculous  to  allow  any 
play  for  the  mythical ;  and  there  is  too  much  appeal  to 
contemporary  writing  to  admit  of  drawing  on  the  tradi- 
tionaL     Therefore  to  doubt  the  history 

Non  homines^  non  Di,  non  concessere  columnse. 

Now  Joshua  performed  all  these  acts  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Moses  ;  these  commands  at  the  time  were 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  Joshua  read 
out  of  this  book  all  the  words  of  the  law,  especially  the 
blessings  and  cursings  ordered  to  be  there  pronounced ; 
and  from  this  original  they  were  copied  out  and  rewritten 
on  the  stones  set  up  at  Ebal.  These  commands  of  Moses 
are  written  only  in  Deuteronomy  ;  the  blessings  and  curs- 
ings in  question  are  found  nowhere  else.  Therefore  the 
book  out  of  which  Joshua  learned  them,  and  read  them, 
and  copied  them  was  that  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  which 
we  call  Deuteronomy. 

Its  existence  comes  out  prominently  again  in  the  jux- 
taposition of  the  following  passages : — 


Jos.  i.  3-8. 

*  Every  place  that  the  sole  of 
your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that  have 
I  given  unto  you,  as  I  spake  unto 
Moses.  From  the  desert  and  this 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of 
the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great 
sea,  towards  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  shall  be  your  boundary.  There 
shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand 
before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 
as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be 
with  thee  :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee.  Be  strong  and  firm : 
for  unto  this  people  shalt  thou  di- 


Deut.  xi.  24,  25. 

*  Every  place  that  the  soles  of 
your  feet  shall  tread  upon  shall  be 
yours ;  from  the  desert  and  Leba- 
non, from  the  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,  even  unto  the  back 
sea,  shall  your  boundary  be.  There 
shall  be  no  man  able  to  stand  be- 
fore you.' 

Deut.  xxxi.  6-12. 

*  Be  strong  and  fii-m,  fear  not, 
nor  be  terrified  by  them:  for 
Jehovah  thy  God,  he  it  is  tliat  doth 
go  with  thee ;  he  will  not  fiiil  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee.  ...  Be  strong 
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vide  for  an  inheritance  the  land, 
which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to 
give  them.  Only  be  thou  strong 
and  very  firm,  diat  thou  majest 
observe  to  do  according  to  aU  the 
law,  which  Moses  my  servant  com- 
manded thee  :  depart  not  from  it 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  that  thou 
mayest  act  wisely  whithersoever 
thou  goest  This  book  of  the  law 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  : 
but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein 
day  and  night  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  that 
is  written  therein.' 


and  firm :  for  thou  must  go  with 
this  people  unto  the  land  which 
Jehovah  hath  sworn  unto  their 
fathers  to  give  them;  and  thou 
shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it.  And 
Jehovah,  he  it  is  that  doth  pass 
before  thee ;  he  will  be  with  thee, 
he  will  not  fidl  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee :  fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed. 
And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and 
gave  it  imto  the  priests  the  sons  ol 
Levi,  who  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah,  and  unto  all 
the  elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses 
commanded  them,  saying,  at  the 
end  of  every  seven  years  .  .  .  thou 
shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel 
in  their  hearing  .  . .  that  they  may 
learn,  and  fear  Jehovah  your  God, 
and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law.* 


Here  we  have  God  himself,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Moses,  referring  to  Deuteronomy,  and  actually  quoting 
its  words ;  treating  it  as  a  part  of  the  law  then  wholly 
written  out  in  a  book  ;  and  a  book  of  such  size  and  com- 
plexity as  to  need  constant  study  day  and  night  in  order 
to  master  its  contents,  and  administer  faithfully  the  com- 
monwealth. Who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  sacred 
historian  puts  falsehoods  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity? 
And  yet  it  must  be  so,  if  Deuteronomv  was  not  abeady 
in  existence. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  chapter  Joshua  quotes  the  in- 
structions given  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  Eeuben- 
ites,  and  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manassch  : — 


Jos.  i.  13-15. 

*  Bemember  the  word  which 
Moees  the  servant  of  Jehovah  com- 
manded yoUy  saying,  Jehovah  your 


Deut.  iii.  18-20. 
*  And  I  commanded  you  at  that 
time,  Baying,  Jehovah  your  God 
hath  given  you  his  land  to  possess 
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God  hath  given  you  rest,  and  hath 
given  you  this  land.  Your  wives, 
your  little  ones  and  your  cattle, 
Khali  abide  in  the  land  which  Moses 
gave  you  on  this  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  as  for  you,  ye  shall  pass 
before  your  brethren  harnessed,  all 
the  heroes  of  the  force,  and  help 
them ;  until  Jehovah  hath  given 
your  brethren  rest,  as  he  hath  given 
you,  and  they  also  have  succeeded 
to  the  land,  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  them :  then  ye  shall 
return  unto  the  land  of  your  pos- 
session, and  succeed  to  it,  which 
Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  gave 
you  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan 
towards  the  sun-risiDg.' 


it:  ye  shall  pass  over  equipped 
before  your  brethren  the  children 
of  Israel,  all  that  are  meet  flbr  the 
war.  But  your  wives,  and  your 
little  ones,  and  your  cattle,  (for  I 
know  that  ye  have  much  cattle), 
shall  abide  in  your  cities  which  I 
have  given  you;  until  Jehovah 
hath  given  rest  unto  your  brethren, 
as  well  as  unto  you,  and  until  they 
also  possess  the  land  which  Jehovah 
your  God  hath  given  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  :  and 
then  shall  ye  return,  every  man 
unto  his  possession,  which  I  have 
given  you.' 


It  is  true  that  had  we  nothing  else  to  rely  on  than 
this  one  parallel,  taken  without  any  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  book,  we  could  have  no  right  to  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  Deuteronomy  at  that  time.     For  the  command  of 
Moses  might  have  been  given  only  verbally,  and  Joshua 
might  have  repeated  it  only  from  memory,  without  its 
actual  existence  in  writing.     But  when  we  reflect  that 
Deuteronomy  is  the  only  book  that  directly  records  this 
command,  as  well  as  many  other  facts  alluded  to  by 
Joshua ;  that  all  the  commands  of  Moses,  as  being  those 
of  God,  were  to  be  scrupulously  and  minutely  executed ; 
that  Joshua  speaks  of  them  elsewhere  as  already  reduced 
to  writing  under  the  name  of  the  law ;  that  he  includes 
other  parts  of  Deuteronomy  under  the  written  law ;  and 
that  God  himself  and  Joshua  quote  textually  from  various 
parts  of  Deuteronomy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here 
also  the  parallehsm  proves  that  Deuteronomy  was  referred 
to  by  Joshua.     It  existed,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of 
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Joshua's  career :  and  must,  consequently,  have  come  from 
the  mouth  and  pen  of  Moses  himself. 

In  the  line  of  argument  hitherto  pursued  we  have  made 
good  the  following  points : — 

1.  Deuteronomy  was  known  as  a  book  to  the  Hebrews 
throughout  all  their  history,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to 
Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses. 

2.  Joshua  was  familiar  with  its  facts,  filled  with  its 
spirit,  and  versed  in  its  language. 

3.  Moses  was  all  along  believed  to  be  its  author. 

4.  Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  existence  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in  the  last  days 
of  Moses,  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  written 
in  all  its  completeness ;  and  that,  consequently,  what 
part  soever  he  may  have  written  with  his  own  hand, 
or  originally  composed,  it  comes  to  us  in  its  entirety  with 
all  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  great  lawgiver  and 
historian  himself 


Division  H. 
pentateuch  as  a  whole  traced  back  to  moses. 

Having  by  means  of  Deuteronomy  traced  from  Ezra  to 
Moses  the  historical  existence  of  our  present  Pentateuch, 
let  us  now  reverse  the  chronological  process ;  and  be- 
ginning with  Joshua  show,  that  down  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  the  Hebrew  constitution,  and  history,  and 
literature  are  all  grounded  on  the  Avritten  Pentateuch. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  take  up  and  review  the  history 
of  Israel  age  by  age,  after  the  Liberator  and  Lawgiver 
had  moulded  it  into  a  compact  nation. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  for  granted,  except  in  cases  of 
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particular  interest,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  authorities 
on  which  we  have  drawn  for  our  facts.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  prove  what,  to  avoid  complexity,  we  had  for  the 
moment  assumed.  With  most  readers  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  works  to  which  we  have  referred  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  their  veracity  and  accuracy  of 
statement.  But  we  are  at  issue  with  critics  who  do  not 
recognise  their  divine  authority.  We  must  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  the  merely  critical  point  of  view, 
and  estabUsh  on  ordinary  grounds  the  credibihty  of  the 
writers  on  whom  we  rely.  When  the  Philistine  steps 
forth  in  boastful  defiance,  clothed  in  mail  and  armed  in 
proof,  a  simple  stone  from  the  brook  may  stretch  him  on 
the  field.  But  it  is  the  blow  from  his  own  well-tempered 
sword  that  must  complete  his  discomfiture,  and  secure  the 
victory  of  Israel. 

Sect.  I. — Credibility  of  our  Authorities. 

The  sources  on  which  we  have  to  depend  are  chiefly 
the  Books  of  Joshua,  of  Judges,  of  Samuel,  of  Kings,  and 
of  Chronicles. 

9 

§  1. — Credibility  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to  prove  that  Joshua 
wrote  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  If  the  documents 
which  composed  it  are  contemporary,  it  matters  httle 
what  hand  it  was  that  put  them  together  in  their  present 
shape. 

The  Talmudists,  faithful  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  believe 
that  it  was  Joshua  himself,  and  naturally  extend  the 
clause  occurring  in  Jos.  xxiv.  26  to  the  whole  preceding 
history.     For  *  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of 
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the  law  of  God;'  like  its  equivalent  0ouxu3/3i3^  ^uvsypay^tf 
seems  to  be  the  signature  of  the  author  who  wTote  the 
work,  and  inserted  it  in  the  newly-begun  canon  as  the 
necessary  appendix  to  the  Pentateuch.  Kationalistic 
criticism,  indeed,  sees  in  Jos.  xxi.  9-19  a  proof  that  it 
was  not  compiled  till  after  the  erection  of  the  Temple ; 
and  in  vi.  26  discovers  an  historical  allusion  to  the  reign 
of  Ahab.  But  as  such  inference  is  grounded  entirely  on 
the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  system,  that  nothing  is 
foreseen,  foretold,  or  fore-arranged  prophetically,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  the  least  weight.^  Kational  criticism, 
however,  meets  with  a  solid  difficulty  in  the  expedition 
of  Caleb  (Jos.  xv.  13-20),  and  in  the  raid  of  the  Danites 
on  Leshem  (Jos.  xix.  47).  For  these  two  events  are 
generally  believed  to  be  posterior  to  Joshua.  But  a 
careful  collation  of  passages  will  show  that  there  is 
small  reason  for  the  one  supposition,  and  much  reason 
against  the  other. 

The  Danite  expedition  is  detailed  in  Judges  xviii.,  and 
stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the  idol-worship  of 
Micah  ( Jud.  xvii.).  The  only  date  assigned  is  that  very 
indefinite  one  when  'there  was  no  king  in  Israel'  (xviii.  1). 
The  piece  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  an  appendix  to 

'  Although  it  was  God  Ilimflelf  who  arranged  that,  in  prospect  of  the 
Temple,  the  priests  should  have  their  thirteen  cities  allotted  to  them  round 
about  Jerusalem,  vet  there  was  a  natural  reason  for  it  at  the  time.  The 
priesta,  not  engaging  personally  in  the  war,  could  not  be  kept  hanging  on 
without  a  domicile,  until  the  slow  operations  of  the  tribes  had  first 
secured  possession  for  themselves,  and  then  shared  them  with  their 
brethren  of  Levi.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  at  the  first  division  of 
the  conquered  territory,  the  priests  should  be  accommodated.  Now^  in 
Num.  xxxY.  8,  it  had  been  ordained  that  they  should  have  their  cities  in 
the  districts  where  there  was  most  room  to  spare.  That,  at  the  time  of 
the  distribution,  was  precisely  the  case  in  Judah  and  Simeon  (Jos.  xix.  9), 
where  they  got  nine  of  their  thirteen  cities,  while  the  other  tribes  were 
either  pressed  for  space  (Jos.  xviL  14 ;  xix.  47),  or  had  not  yet  secured  their 
puasesdons  (Jos.  xviii  2). 
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the  preceding  history ;  and  for  that  reason  the  incidents 
which  it  records  need  not  be  referred  to  the  category 
of  events  which  took  place  '  after  the  death  of  Joshua ' 
(Jud.  i.  1),  if  there  be  otherwise  a  suflScient  reason  for  its 
insertion  in  this  place.  That  reason  is  found  in  the 
book's  whole  aim ;  which  is  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of 
idolatry  in  Israel.  In  the  cases  previously  mentioned 
repentance  followed,  and  prosperity  returned.  But  in  the 
case  of  Dan,  as  there  was  no  repentance,  there  was  no 
rehabilitation  ;  and  the  idolatry  ended  only  with  '  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  land'  (Jud.  xviii.  30).  The  connection  is 
clearly  one,  not  of  chronology,  but  of  logic  and  chmax. 
Hence  there  is  no  reason  that  compels  us  to  assign  the 
expedition  to  a  time  posterior  to  Joshua. 

The  improbabihty  of  such  lawlessness,  as  is  described, 
existing  under  the  administration  of  Joshua,  is,  no  doubt, 
considerable  at  first  sight.  But  there  are  two  circimi- 
stances  that  do  away  with  it  entirely.  The  first  is  that 
Joshua,  wearied  out  with  his  labours  in  the  field,  was 
obliged  before  the  completion  of  the  conquest  (Jos.  xix. 
49,  50),  to  seek  rest  for  his  old  age  (Jos.  xiii.  1).  We 
know  not  how  many  years  he  spent  in  this  retirement. 
As  he  died  at  110  (Jos.  xxiv.  29),  there  was  certainly  in 
the  interval  time  enough  for  abuses  to  creep  in,  without 
his  being  able  promptly  to  crush  them.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  no  disparagement  to  Joshua  to  in- 
sinuate that  they  arose  from  the  want  of  a  vigorous 
executive  (Jud.  xviii.  1).  The  other  circumstance  is  the 
fact,  so  awkward  for  the  opposing  theory,  that  both 
Joshua  (xxiv.  23,  24)  and  Judges  (ii.  1-7)  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  idolatry  in  his  lifetime  among  the  Hebrews. 
He  put  it  down  at  Shechem ;  Dan  he  may  not  have  been 
able  to  reach. 

It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Danite  occupa- 
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tion  of  Leshem  may  fall  within  the  term  of  Joshua's  hfe. 
Caleb's  extirpation  of  the  Anakim  does  so  most  undoubt- 
edly. If  we  turn  to  Jos.  x.  36-39,  we  read  that '  Joshua 
went  up  from  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  He- 
bron ;  and  they  fought  against  it :  and  they  conquered  it, 
and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  king 
thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  every  soul  that  was 
tlierein  :  he  suffered  no  remnant  to  remain,  according  to 
all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon ;  but  doomed  it  and  every 
soul  that  was  therein.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all 
Israel  with  him,  to  Debir ;  and  fought  against  it ;  and  he 
conquered  it,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof; 
and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
doomed  everv  soul  that  was  therein ;  he  suffered  no  remnant 
to  remain  :  as  he  had  done  to  Hebron,  so  he  did  to  Debir 
and  to  the  king  thereof  This  language,  Davidson  justly 
remarks,^  impUes  a  complete  conquest.  It  was  also  per- 
manent up  to  the  moment  of  partition.  For  in  the  sum- 
mary of  the  conquered  lands  (Jos.  xi.  16-23),  made  with 
a  direct  view  to  this  division,  the  cities  in  question  are 
enumerated  with  stiU  more  specific  reference  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Anakim :  '  And  at  that  time  came 
Joshua,  and  cut  off  the  Anakim  from  the  mountain,  from 
Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel : 
Joshua  doomed  them  with  their  cities.  There  was  none 
of  the  Anakim  left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
only  in  Gaza,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod  there  remained. 
So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land  .  .  .  and  Joshua  gave  it 
for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel,  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes.  And  the  land  was  quiet  from  war.'  The 
country  acquired  is  now  to  be  distributed  (Jos.  xiv.  1,2). 
But  before  enumerating  the  several  allotments,  two  ex- 

»  lb.  p.  414. 
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ceptional  cases  are  adverted  to — that  of  the  trans- Jordanic 
tribes  (3-5),  and  that  of  Caleb  (6-15).  The  claims  of 
the  former,  it  is  stated,  had  been  met  by  Moses  himself. 
The  case  of  Caleb  is  next  introduced  by  the  adverb  'then' 
— a  form  of  expression  which  in  Hebrew  usage  is  some- 
times very  indefinite.  Here  it  must  denote  some  period 
between  the  arrangement  made  by  Moses  and  that  now 
to  be  made  by  Joshua.  For  neither  the  place  nor  the 
time  seems  to  suit  the  latter.  Not  the  place :  for  it 
is  at  Gilgal  that  Caleb's  case  is  disposed  of  (6-14) ; 
whereas  it  is  apparently  at  Shilo  that  Judah  and  the 
other  tribes  receive  their  share  of  territory.  The  Levites 
at  least  get  their  possessions  assigned  them  at  Shilo 
(Jos.  xxi.  2) ;  there  seven  of  the  other  tribes  obtained 
their  settlements  (Jos.  xviii.  1,  10,  xix.  51,  xxi.  2);  it 
is  from  the  same  spot  that  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  after 
being  confirmed  in  their  inheritance,  are  dismissed  to 
their  homes  (Jos.  xxii.  1-9) ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shilo  is  coincident  with  the 
distribution  made  to  Judah  and  to  Joseph. 

But  it  is  still  more  diflScult  to  reconcile  the  time  of  Caleb's 
speech  with  the  time  of  the  division.  This  took  place  after 
the  termination  of  the  war ;  that  supposes  its  continuance. 
According  to  the  statistics  adduced  by  Caleb,  the  war  had 
then  lasted  but  six  years  ;  ^  Joshua  is  still  in  his  military 

*  It  was  in  the  second  of  the  forty  years'  wanderings  that  Closes  conferred 
on  Caleb  the  lordship  of  Hebron  in  prospect  (Num.  x.  11  j  xiv.  24;  Deut. 
i.  36).  Forty-iivo  years  bring  us  down  to  the  sixth  of  the  Canaanitish 
wars— far  too  short  a  time  for  their  conclusion.  Joshua  is  with  good 
grounds  supposed  to  have  been  much  of  Caleb's  age  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  ii.  20 ; 
Ewald,  Oes.  des  Volk.  Isr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  331).  Dying,  therefore,  at  110 
(Jos.  xxiv.  20),  he  must  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  Canaan;  and  if 
in  six  years  the  war  was  ended,  he  had  nineteen  years  of  rest.  Yet,  as 
Caleb  was  vigorous  at  the  supposed  beginning  of  this  retirement,  he,  who 
had  been  providentially  destined  for  the  labours  of  the  conquest,  could 
hardly  have  been  less  so.  Is  it  credible  that  on  pretext  of  old  age 
(Jos.  xiii.  1),  he  could  have  reposed  on  his  laurels  for  nineteen  years, 
with  so  much  still  to  be  done  ? 
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head-quarters  at  Gilgal ;  the  most  dreaded  and  warlike  of 
the  hostile  races  still  hold  Hebron  and  the  surrounding 
country  (ver.  12)  ;  and  Caleb,  if  his  petition  is  acceded 
to,  undertakes  to  expel  them.  And  so  afterwards  it  turns 
out  as  he  had  promised.  He  extirpates  the  Anakim 
(Jos.  XV.  14),  and  even  before  the  district  is  in  his  hands, 
takes  on  him  its  disposal  as  lord  superior,  and  offers  a 
high  recompense  for  the  capture  of  Debir  (15-19).  Did 
the  hero  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  wait  for  nineteen 
years  to  see  his  chief  in  his  grave,  before  he  thus  fulfilled 
the  solemn  promise  he  had  made  him  ?  Was  he  so  heed- 
less of  the  command  of  Moses  himself  to  root  them  out 
speedily  from  the  country?  (Deut.  ix.  2,  3).  Not  his  cha- 
racter only  but  the  history  repudiates  the  supposition. 
For  at  Joshua's  death  he  also  would  hkely  have  been 
110  years  old,  and  equally  broken  down  in  strength,  and 
unable  to  execute  what  twenty  years  before  he  was  un- 
equal to. 

But,  indeed,  his  inheritance  as  already  gained  by  his 
valiant  hand  (Jos.  xv.  13-19)  is  numbered  among  the 
lots  distributed  at  Shilo ;  and  the  writer,  on  coming  to  it, 
dwells  with  evident  complacency  on  the  way  that  the 
warrior  of  eighty-five  had  redeemed  his  pledge. — Hebron 
is  also  made  at  the  same  time  a  city  of  refuge  (Jos.  xx.  7). 
Would  that  have  been  done  while  it  was  still  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  when  experience  had  shown  there 
was  small  inclination  to  push  the  conquest  farther? — It 
was  also  at  the  same  period  erected  into  the  chief  of  the 
Aaronic  cities  (Jos.  xxi.  13).  Would  the  priests  have 
been  content  to  be  invested  with  a  title  to  properties  not 
yet  within  their  reach,  and  likely  never  to  be  so,  if  Caleb 
chose  to  sheathe  his  sword  for  nineteen  years  ?  We  must, 
therefore,  give  up  the  common  idea,  and  set  down  Caleb's 
victory  as  securing  possession  of  Hebron  during  Joshua's 
lifetime. 
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The  only  difference  between  this  narrative,  which  as- 
signs the  conquest  to  Caleb,  and  that  of  Jos.  x.  36-39, 
which  ascribes  it  to  the  commander-in-chief,  is  that  where 
the  one  is  general  the  other  is  specific.  It  is  Joshua  and 
all  Israel  who  march  against  Hebron  and  Debir;  it  is 
Judah  and  Caleb  who  are  told  off  for  the  assault. 

Caleb's  request,  therefore,  stands  where  it  is  introduced, 
not  because  it  was  presented  at  the  moment  when,  after 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  the  partition  was  made ; 
but  because  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  exceptional 
lot  given  in  the  list  immediately  following  to  a  foreign 
proselyte  among  the  tribe  of  Judah.  For  Caleb  was 
originally  a  Kenezite  (Num.  xxxii.  12 ;  Jos.  xiv.  6,  14), 
not  an  Hebrew.  He  was  incorporated,  however,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xiii.  6),  and  among  them  received 
his  inheritance,  *  because  that  he  wholly  followed  Jehovah^ 
God  of  Israel  (Jos.  xiv.  14).^ 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  modest  clause  inserted  at 
the  end  of  Caleb's  episode :  '  and  the  land  was  quiet  from 
war'  (Jos.  xiv.  15) ;  most  unsuitable  as  it  would  be,  if  meant 
to  describe  the  state  of  things  when  Caleb  was  on  the 
point  of  driving  out  the  Anakim,  it  serves  most  suitably 
to  bring  the  narrative  back  to  Joshua  preparing  to  make 
the  partition,  when  '  the  land  was  quiet  from  war '  (Jos. 
xi.  23). 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  capture  of  Debii' 
and  Hebron  represented  in  Jud.  i.  10,  11,  as  taking  place 
after  Joshua's  death  (Jud.  i.  1)?  The  question  is  foimded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  case.  The  events  related  up 
to  verse  seven  undoubtedly  occurred  after  the  decease  of 
Joshua.  In  that  verse  it  is  said  that  Judah  brouorht 
Adoni-bezek  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died;  and  in  the 
next  we  arc  told  that  Judah  took  the  city  and  burned  it. 

^  See  Smith*8  Diet,  of  Bib.  Ant.^  article  Caleb, 
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Hebrew  grammar  does  not  require  this  last  verse  to  be  a 
chronological  sequence  to  what  goes  before.  For  there 
are  frequent  examples  of  the  imperfect  with  vau  canversive 
denoting  the  consecutiveness,  not  of  the  event  recorded, 
but  of  the  idea  which  feels  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  preceding  clause  (Ex.  xii.  1,  col.  xi.  4  and  xii.  3 ; 
xviiL  2,  col.  xviiL  1 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  6,  col.  xi.  5 ;  2  Sam. 
V.  8,  coL  v.  7).  And  the  history  itself  will  not  permit  us 
to  take  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  as  an  occurrence  pos- 
terior in  time  to  Adoni-bezek's  imprisonment  within  its 
walls.  For  Judah  could  not  have  placed  the  king  in  a 
city  not  yet  within  his  power.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
here  to  accoimt  for  their  having  such  a  command  of  the 
town,  especially  as  its  partial  capture  had  not  been  de- 
scribed in  Jos.  X.,  where  it  was  naturally  expected.  To 
supply  this  omission  the  author  of  Judges  mentions  at 
what  time  it  had  come  into  Judah's  possession.  It  was  just 
before  the  storming  of  Hebron  and  Debir;  which  exploit, 
perhaps  because  it  secured  for  a  foreigner  so  distinguished 
a  position  in  the  first  of  the  tribes,  and  because  Othniel, 
the  minor  brother  of  Caleb  and  the  first  of  the  judges, 
had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  siege,  is  here  again 
detailed  in  the  very  terms  of  Joshua. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  otherwise  inexpUcable  fact, 
that  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  partial  occupation  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  partition  and  during  Joshua's  life 
(Jos.  XV.  63) ;  whereas  in  the  partition  itself  it  is  assigned 
to  Benjamin  (Jos.  xviii.  28) ;  who,  accordingly,  is  found 
after  Joshua's  death  to  have  changed  places  with  Judah 
(Jud.  L  21).  Judah,  therefore,  had  now  nothing  to  do 
with  Jerusalem,  except  in  communication  with  Benjamin, 
whom,  as  it  was  still  held  in  part  by  the  Jebusites,  Judah 
may  have  installed  in  their  stead,  when  they  carried  thitlier 
Adoni-bezek. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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After  this  parenthesis,  the  narrative  of  what  took  place 
posterior  to  Joshua's  death  is  resumed  at  verse  16  or  17. 
In  this  way  is  Joshua  reconciled  both  with  Judges  and 
with  himself.  So  that  there  is  here  nothing  to  show 
a  hand  later  than  Joshua's. 

The  arguments  that  our  opponents  found  on  the  style 
and  phraseology  are  constructed  on  the  very  supposition 
which  they  undertake  to  prove  ;  and  they  are  much  of  a 
piece  with  that  masterly  specimen  of  criticism  grounded 
on  1  Kings  ix.  20,  21  :  '  And  all  the  people  that  were 
left  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and 
Jebusites,  who  were  not  of  the  children  of  Israel,  their 
children  that  were  left,  after  them  in  the  land,  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  also  were  not  able  to  doom  to  de- 
struction, upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service unto  this  day.'  Is  it  not  palpable,  say  they,  that 
this  fact  originated  the  passage  of  Joshua :  '  The  Canaan- 
ites  abide  among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  day,  and  were 
serving  under  tribute '  (xvi.  10)  ?  And  also :  '  Yet  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  waxen  strong, 
that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute:  but  did  not 
utterly  dispossess  them  '  (xvii.  13).^  Is  it  not  clear  as  the 
sun  that,  although  according  to  Joshua  and  Judges  a 
tribute  was  levied  on  some  of  the  Canaanites  in  those 
ages,  the  story  must  be  false,  and  Solomon  is  the  party 
meant  ?  ^  Of  such  a  stamp  is  much  of  the  '  higher 
criticism.' 

As  we  have  refuted  the  only  sohd  objections  to  Joshua's 
authorship,  we  are  entitled  by  the  rules  of  legitimate 
criticism  to  hold  by  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Jews. 
But  our  argument  needs  it  not.  For  the  book,  at  any 
rate,  is  made  up  entirely  and  unquestionably  of  contem- 

*  See  Davidson,  lb.  vol.  i.  pp.  458,  459. 
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poraiy  documents.  It  was  clearly  written  before  Solomon. 
For  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  Canaanite  inhabit- 
ants of  Gezer  were  expelled,  their  city  burnt  by  Pharaoh, 
and  presented  to  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it  (1  Kings  ix.  16) ; 
and  yet  in  the  time  of  our  author  they  still  held 
the  town,  and  had  done  so  uninterruptedly  from  the  be- 
ginning (Jos.  xvi.  10).  It  was  written  before  the  seventh 
year  of  David.  Because  he  then  took  Jerusalem  entirely 
from  the  Jebusites  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9),  who  in  the  days  of 
the  writer  of  Joshua  could  not  be  dispossessed  (Jos.  xv.  63). 
In  these  two  passages  of  Joshua  Davidson  admits  that 
some  one  before  David  speaks ;  but,  conceding  the  age  of 
the  original  document  from  which  the  words  are  taken, 
he  maintains  that  they  are  merely  preserved  in  that  form 
by  some  compiler.^  Why,  it  is  hard  to  say.  For  although 
in  1  Kings  viii.  8,  and  in  2  Chron.  v.  9,  we  have  original 
documents  dealt  with  in  that  way,  yet  these  works  are 
professedly  compilations.  They  constantly  refer  to  their 
vouchers,  expressly  quote  from  their  authorities,  and  fre- 
quently copy  their  words.  In  Joshua  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  There  the  whole  matter  is  original,  and  there 
is  no  hint  whatever  of  compilation. 

We  find,  also,  that  Sidon  was  still  *  the  great '  (Jos. 
xi.  8,  xix.  28),  and  had  not  yet,  as  in  the  age  of  David, 
yielded  the  ascendency  to  Tyre.  And,  indeed,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  to  Israel  had  so  changed  in  the  interval 
between  David  and  the  writer  of  Joshua,  that  extermina- 
tion was  the  aim  of  the  one,  and  warm  friendsliip  the 
feeling  of  the  other. 

There  are,  moreover,  unmistakable  indications  of  its 
composition  by  one  wlio  lived  at  the  time  of  Joshua ;  for 
Eahab,  who   had  harbom-ed   and  saved   the   scouts  at 

^  Dayidson,  lb.  voL  i.  p.  427. 
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Jericho,  was  still  alive  when  he  wrote  (Jos.  vi.  25)  ;  and 
he  was  actually  one  of  those  who  made  the  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Jordan  (Jos.  v.  1 ). 

The  Massoretic  text,  indeed,  suggests,  in  the  Qeri 
and  Chetibh,^  that  in  reading  we  should  substitute  the 
third  for  the  first  person,  and  say,  '  imtil  they  were 
passed  over,'  instead  of  '  until  we  were  passed  over.' 
And  so,  undoubtedly,  it  was  read  even  when  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  was  made.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
this  very  remark  of  Massoretic  criticism  serves  but  to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  the  text ;  for  such  observa- 
tions are  directed  entirely  to  show  where  the  traditionary 
reading  was  really  or  apparently  at  variance  with  the 
written  word.  From  this  place,  therefore,  we  learn  two 
things :  first,  that  the  original  text,  as  we  now  have  it, 
was  by  the  Massoretes  thought  so  convincingly  esta- 
blished, as  to  hold  its  place  in  spite  of  various  manu- 
scripts, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  customary  and 
traditional  reading ;  secondly,  that  the  traditional  reading 
was,  nevertheless,  an  heirloom  of  high  antiquity.  The 
more  ancient,  however,  it  is,  the  more  it  speaks  for  the 
scrupulous  fideUty  of  the  critics,  who,  notwithstanding, 
would  not  alter  one  iota  of  their  genuine  manuscripts. 

That  there  is  nothing  historically  anomalous  in  reading 
we^  as  the  original  has  it,  is  clear,  both  from  the  fact  that 
Rahab  was  living  when  the  writer  composed  his  history, 
and  also  from  the  recurrence,  a  little  farther  on,  of  the 
same  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  of  the  same  criti- 

^  The  Qeri  and  Chetibli  (n^HDI  ^Ip)  of  Massoretic  criticism  has  no 
parallel  anywhere  else.  It  is  an  anomaly  consisting  of  a  certain  variance 
between  orthography  and  orthoepy,  and  arises  when  a  word  or  letter  is 
written  one  way  and  read  another,  or  when  an  absent  word  is  supplied  in 
reading,  or  when  a  written  word  is  dropped.  Qeri  and  Chetibh  are  peU 
participles,  and  may  be  well  translated,  read  so,  though  written  otherwise. 
See  Wogue,  Le  Pentateuque,  torn.  i.  Pr^f.  p.  xiv. 
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cisin  from  the  Massoretes  (Jos.  v.  6).  The  anomaly,  if 
such  it  be,  is  purely  critical,  and  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that 
the  author  does  not  conform  to  the  usual  rule  of  Hebrew 
narrative,  and  sink  the  personality  of  the  actor  in  that  of 
the  historian. 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  writer 
had  at  his  command  contemporary  documents,  drawn  up 
either  by  Joshua  himself  or  his  officers  (Jos.  viii.  31,  32, 
xviiL  4,  xix.,  xxiv.  26).  What,  then,  is  wanting  to 
give  full  weight  as  an  authority  to  the  Book  of  Joshua  ? 
The  history  is  contemporary.  In  our  case  we  have  no 
need  to  appeal  to  the  miraculous  element  in  the  book. 
And  the  fact  that  the  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  argument,  are  noticed  more 
incidentally  than  directly,  proves  that  they  were  not  in- 
troduced to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Pentateuch.  Criti- 
cism, therefore,  has  nothing  to  object  to  our  use  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua. 

§  2. — Credibility  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 

For  the  interval  between  Joshua  and  Samuel  we  have 
no  history  but  what  is  given  in  the  few  hasty  sketches  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  and  in  Euth.  The  latter  is  a  gleam 
of  simshine  bursting  through  the  stormy  clouds  of  the 
other.  It  is  but  a  gleam,  however,  and  does  not  light  up 
the  landscape  long  enough  for  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
scenery. 

In  the  former,  the  body  of  the  work  (ii.  7 — xvi.  31)  is 
enclosed  between  an  introduction  (i.-ii.  6),  arfd  an  appen- 
dix (xvii.-xxi.),  both  of  which  many  modem  critics 
attribute  to  a  different  hand  from  that  discernible  in  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Whether  it  be  so  we  need  not  here 
enquire.     One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  similarity  of  style 
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and  language  in  the  introduction  and  appendix  is  so 
visible,  that  even  Ewald — perhaps  the  most  fastidious 
critic  of  the  patch-work  school — cannot  avoid  assigning 
both  to  the  same  author.^  If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain 
their  date^  we  determine  the  latest  period  assignable  to 
the  composition  of  the  work  to  which  they  belong. 

And  here,  very  opportunely,  the  marks  of  time  are 
such  as  enable  us  to  approximate  within  a  few  years  to  its 
precise  age.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Canaanites 
still  in  Gezer  (i.  29),  and  the  Jebusites  in  Jerusalem  (i. 
21).  The  author  who  wrote  that  must  have  lived — as 
we  have  seen  already  (p.  115) — not  only  before  Solomon's 
reign,  but  before  the  seventh  year  of  David.  On  the 
other  side  we  are  hedged  in  by  frequent  reference  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  kingly  power  in  repressing  abuses 
(xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25 J.  It  would  seem,  on 
that  account,  that  the  writer  had  observed  the  practical 
eflect  of  such  influence  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  We  are  consequently  narrowed  down  to  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  election  of  Saul  and 
David's  inauguration  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  In  the 
body  itself  of  the  work  we  have  indications  of  the  same 
period.  For  xiii.  1  could  not  have  been  written  until 
Samuel's  defeat  of  the  Philistines  (ISam.  vii.  1-13)  had 
put  an  end  to  their  forty  years'  dominion  over  Israel ;  and 
Abdon's  death,  which  is  mentioned  xii.  15,  may  have 
taken  place  nine  years  after  that  great  victory.*"^  The 
Jewish  tradition,  therefore,  which  has  all  along  assigned 
the  work  to  Samuel,  is  certainly  correct  as  to  the  time,  and- 
probably  so  as  to  the  author. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  Jud.  xviii.  30  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.     In  any 

*  See  Dayidson,  lb.  vol.  i.  pp.  464,  466. 

'  Keil  and  Delitsch,  Com.  on  Judges  and  Ruth,  p.  374. 
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hypothesis  it  is  a  difficulty.  But  to  refer  '  the  captivity 
of  the  land '  there  spoken  of  to  the  Assyrian  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  xvii.  6)  is  to  try  and 
level  the  road  by  heaping  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  It  may  be 
that  some  unrecorded  captivity  of  Dan  is  here  alluded  to, 
whether  by  the  neighbouring  Syrians,  who  at  that  time 
were  in  league  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  or 
by  the  Philistines  themselves,  whose  relations  witli  the 
Danite  Samson  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  kind.  It 
may  be  that  Houbigant's  suggestion  to  change  a  letter  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  thus  enable  us  to  translate  '  captivity  of 
the  ark '  instead  of  '  captivity  of  the  land^'  is  not  so 
absurd  as  it  is  bold.  But  it  seems  most  natural  to  see  in 
the  phrase  the  result  of  the  great  Philistine  victory,  that 
crushed  Israel  for  so  many  years,  when  God  '  forsook  the 
tent  of  Shilo,  the  tent  in  which  he  took  up  his  residence 
among  men;  and  delivered  his  might  into  the  captivity^ 
and  his  glory  into  an  adversary's  hand.  He  gave  his 
people  over  also  to  the  sword ;  and  was  wroth  with  his 
inheritance.  Fire  consumed  their  youths ;  and  their 
maidens  were  not  given  in  marriage.  Their  priests  fell 
by  the  sword ;  and  their  widows  did  not  weep '  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60-64).  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  ferther  the 
reply  to  an  objection  on  which  our  adversaries  no  longer 
lay  any  stress. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  book,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  presents  a  true,  though  imperfect, 
outline  of  a  disorderly  period  ;  and  when  from  its  pages 
we  seek  to  gather  the  institutions  in  existence  at  the  time, 
we  need  not  fear  the  scepticism  of  critics,  who  object 
only  to  the  mythical,  the  legendary,  or  the  miraculous,  as 
the  elements  of  our  construction. 
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§  3. — Credibility  of  Samuel^  Kings^  and  Chronicles. 

Much  of  our  material  has  to  be  drawn  from  the  books 
of  Samuel,  and  from  the  compilations  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  The  first  of  these  works  calls  for  little  re- 
mark at  our  hands.  For  the  nature  of  our  argument  is 
such  as  to  need  no  help  from  the  supernatural  element 
pervading  part  of  the  narrative ;  and  its  strength  arises 
less  from  the  direct  statements  of  the  historian,  than  from 
those  incidental  traits,  undesigned  utterances,  and  inap- 
preciable essences,  which  come  up  spontaneously,  and 
baffle  all  the  attempts  of  art  to  imitate. 

The  general  trustworthiness  of  Kings  is  admitted  ;  and 
where  there  is  no  trace  of  what  our  opponents  call  the 
legendary  and  mythic^  the  book  is  allowed  to  pass  for 
genuine  history.  Confining  itself,  as  it  doas,  to  plain 
matters  of  fact,  our  present  enquiry,  therefore,  stands  in 
no  need  of  apology  for  relying  on  the  authority  of  Kings. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  other  side  profess  to  trust  it  so  much 
themselves,  that  whenever  it  comes  into  apparent  col- 
lision with  Chronicles,  without  more  ado  the  latter  must 
give  way  to  what  is  called  the  simpler  and  more  accurate 
narrative  of  the  elder  historian. 

It  is  the  book  of  Chronicles  cliiefly  that  is  disUked. 
For  there  we  are  brought  so  unavoidably  face  to  face  with 
the  Pentateuch,  even  in  the  time  of  David  (and  more  so 
afterwards)  that,  if  the  good  faith  and  authority  of  the 
Chronicler  are  allowed  to  stand,  our  adversaries  feel  that 
the  case  against  Mosaic  authorship  is  doomed.  On  this 
account,  De  Wette^  and  Gramberg^  were  not  ashamed  to 
vent  their  spleen  against  him  in  a  way  that  savoured 
more  of  passion  than  of  criticism.     Ignorance,  incompe- 

»  Beitrage,  &c.    1806. 

»  Die  Chronik  nach  ihrem  GeschichtL  Chorakter,  &c.    HaUe,  1823. 
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tency,  hatred  to  Israel,  were  mild  charges.  But,  because 
he  upsets  entirely  the  rationaUstic  theory  concerning 
Moses  and  the  Pentateuch,  he  must  be  hunted  down  as 
one  who  of  set  purpose  falsified  history,  and  deUberately 
gave  out  his  own  inventions  as  objective  truth.  The 
former,  indeed,  in  order  to  suit  the  more  moderate  views 
of  his  school,  has  since  greatly  modified  the  extreme 
harshness  of  his  expressions.  But  it  is  only  to  win  his 
way  the  more  surely  with  an  age  whose  civilisation 
revolts  fix)m  all  semblance  of  brutal  violence.  And 
though  the  Chronicler  may  not  now  be  charged  with 
intentional  perversion  of  history,  he  is  nevertheless 
represented  as  tainting  with  his  own  Levitical  views  and 
Mosaic  prepossessions  the  facts  that  come  under  his  pen. 

To  enter  fiilly  into  an  examination  of  all  that  is  alleged 
against  him  were  to  write  a  goodly  volume.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  ably  sifted  by  Keil^  and  Welte,^  and  not  one 
solitary  argument  left  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents. 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  lay  down  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples, that  will  enable  everyone  to  judge  between  De 
Wette  and  the  Chronicler. 

1.  The  author  had  at  his  command  ample  sources  of 
information.  There  are  either  embodied  or  abridged  in 
his  work  vast  numbers  of  registers  so  authentic  that  any 
citation  from  them  was  deemed  by  his  countrjmen  con- 
clusive evidence.  Many  historical  works  are  mentioned 
by  name  as  then  extant,  and  all  bearing  upon  his  own 
subject  Indeed  we  know  that  in  Judah  before  the  Cap- 
tivity, book-making  had  even  become  a  nuisance ;  and  it 
is  strange  to  hear  Ecclesiastes  lamenting  over  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  vice  unknown  before  the  introduction  of  the 

*  Apologetiacher  Vereuch  iiber  die  Biicher  der  Chron.,  &c.  1838. 

•  Hist  kritiache  Einleit.  in  die  H.  S.  des  A.  T.     Herbst  and  Welte,  2 
ThL  1  Abtk  Kap.  vi. 
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press ;  '  of  making  books  there  is  no  end  '  (Eccles.  xii.  12). 
Doubtless  the  complaint  had  special  reference  to  the 
Salomonic  age.  For  whether  or  no  the  words  were 
written  by  Solomon  himself,  they  are  at  least  the  words  of 
a  most  learned  and  profound  philosopher,  who  wished  to 
shape  his  thoughts  according  to  the  times  and  reflections 
of  the  wise  king,  and  was  therefore  solicitous  to  avoid 
historical  incongruities.  At  any  rate  the  annals  of  the 
royal  historiographers  from  David  down  to  the  Captivity 
entered  into  all  details  of  national  and  religious  impor- 
tance. 

2.  The  Chronicler  in  compiling  his  work  availed  him- 
self of  these  abundant  materials.  He  refers  throughout 
to— 

(1.)  The  books  of  Samuel  the  seer,  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  of  Gad  the  seer  (IChron.  xxix.  29); 

(2.)  The  book  of  Nathan,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chron.  ix. 
29); 

(3.)  The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  11 ;  xxv.  2G;  xxvii.  7  ;  xxviii.  26 ;  xxxii. 
32;  XXXV.  27); 

(4.)  The  Midrash  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2 Chron. 
xxiv.  27); 

(5.)  The  book  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  Iddo  the 
seer  concerning  genealogies  (2  Chron.  xii.  15); 

(G.)  The  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2Chron.  xiii. 
22); 

(7.)  The  book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2 Chron.  xx. 
34); 

(8.)  The  book,  or  the  words  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
(2  Chron.  XX.  34;  xxxiii.  18); 

(9.)  The  acts  of  Uzziah  written  by  Isaiah  the  prophet 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  22); 
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(10.)  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  (2Chron.  xxxii. 
32): 

(11.)  The  sayings  of  Chusai  (2Chron.  xxxiii.  19). 

Bather  than  admit  the  consequence  which  such  research 
naturally  imphes,  Gramberg  roundly  accuses  him  of  in- 
venting his  authorities/  and  De  Wette^  will  have  him 
guilty  at  least  of  pretentious  ostentation ! 

3.  If  the  author  cannot  be  charged  with  ignorance  of 
history,  much  less  can  he  be  impeached  for  misrepresent- 
ing it.  For  voluntary  misrepresentation  there  was  no 
possible  motive  in  our  case.  The  Pentateuch  stood 
already  first  among  the  books  of  the  Ctmon ;  and  no 
amount  of  Levitical  exaggeration  on  his  part  could  add 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Levite  as  there  represented,  or  in- 
crease his  revenues,  or  enhance  the  reverence  of  the  Jews 
for  the  laws  and  works  of  Moses.  Moreover,  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  he  could  have  introduced  the  law  of 
Moses  more  effectively  than  he  does,  liad  his  object  been 
to  bring  it  into  any  prominence.  As  for  involuntary 
misrepresentation,  it  could  have  no  place  in  what  affects 
the  present  question.  Had  he  been  merely  making  his 
own  reflections,  these  might  be  allowed  to  take  their 
colour  from  his  own  mind.  But  such  a  colouring  would 
never  create  an  historical  fact,  and  make  David  or  Solo- 
mon on  a  peculiar  occasion,  if  there  was  tlien  no  Penta- 
teuch, appeal  to  it  expressly  as  the  written  embodiment 
of  God's  law,  and  of  Israel's  primeval  history.  Hegel 
had  not  yet  broached  a  philosophy  that  was  to  weave  jail 
history  out  of  subjective  consciousness ;  nor  had  the 
Chronicler  learned  the  tactics  of  our  adversaries — first  to 
form  a  theory,  and  then  distort  history  to  suit  its  tyran- 
nical requirements. 

»  lb.  p.  2C.  '  Einleitung,  4th  edit  p.  243. 
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With  a  fell  determination,  however,  still  to  cut  the 
ground  from  beneath  him,  they  have  invented  and  apphed 
the  most  singular  canon  of  historical  criticism  that  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature  can  furnish.  The  Book  of  Kings 
is  for  the  occasion  taken  into  special  favour.  It  is  set  up, 
and  deservedly,  as  the  standard  of  accuracy.  Its  narra- 
tive, too,  is  supposed  to  be  so  exhaustive  in  point  of  fact, 
that  any  statement  over  and  above  must  needs  be  an  in- 
vention. Then  woe  to  the  unlucky  Chronicler,  who  so 
often  supplements  the  other's  scanty  notices,  and  thus 
gives  the  rein  to  his  own  lawless  imagination  I  No  matter 
though  the  author  of  Kings  so  often  refers  to  his  sources 
for  further  information  (IKjngs  xi.  41,  xiv.  19,  29, 
XV.  7,  23,  &c.);  no  matter  though  the  Chronicler  appeals 
to  the  same  and  other  authentic  documents ;  no  matter 
though  on  their  face  they  bear  the  stamp  of  genuine 
history,  his  assertions,  when  unsupported  by  Kjngs,  must 
be  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  as  carrion 
to  be  thrust  out  of  the  way.  If  such  are  the  refinements 
of  '  the  higher  criticism,'  it  is  clear  that  truth  is  not  the 
object  for  which  it  is  seeking. 

4.  The  most  solemn  testimony  that  a  nation  can  give  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  its  annals  have  been  compiled 
from  existing  and  authentic  documents,  was  given  by  the 
Jews  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicles.  It  was  his  own 
generation,  or  the  one  immediately  succeeding,  that  by 
his  enrolment  in  the  Canon  vouched  for  his  perfect  accu- 
racy and  even  his  inspiration ;  and  so  much  store  did  his 
countrymen  set  by  his  small  work,  when  weighed  against 
the  voluminous  authorities  which  he  cites,  that  the  sum- 
mary as  all  sufficient  was  religiously  preserved,  and  the 
authorities,  when  not  sacred,  allowed  quietly  to  perish : 
unless,  perhaps,  we  choose  to  imagine,  that,  as  Llorente 
did  with  the  documents  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
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Cbronicler,  to  preserve  his  own  credit,  burnt  all  the 
national  archives.  Nehemiah's  collection  of  the  sacred 
and  authentic  monuments  of  his  country  (2  Mac.  ii.  13), 
the  Talmudic  traditional  behef  in  the  mission  of  Ezra's 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,^  and  the  positive  statement 
of  Josephus  that  after  the  last  of  the  prophets  nothing 
new  was  inserted  in  the  Canon,^  all  point  for  its  close  to 
a  period  some  400  years  before  Christ.  And  it  was  just 
about  that  time  that  the  Chronicler  must  have  put  the 
last  hand  to  his  work.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  he 
was  no  other  than  Ezra  himself.  But  the  lower  he  is 
brought  down  in  time,  the  more  it  speaks  in  favour  of 
that  high  appreciation,  that  induced  the  most  learned  and 
rehgious  among  the  Jews  to  bestow  on  a  contemporary 
the  greatest  honour  within  their  reach.  Committing  our- 
selves, therefore,  loyally  to  tiie  care  of  such  guides  as 
these,  let  us  see  to  what  conclusions  they  will  lead  us. 

Sect.  n. — The  Pentateuch  traced  from  Joshua  to  Josiah. 

§  1. — Traces  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  death  of  Moses 
is  the  one  where  proof  of  the  Pentateuch's  influence  on 
society  must  be  held  decisive  of  the  controversy.  For 
then  no  one  but  Moses  himself  could  have  been  its  author. 

*  *  Tbe  men  of  the  Great  Synagoprue  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  (minor 
prophets),  Daniel,  and  the  book  of  Esther :  Ezra  wrote  his  book,  and  the 
genealogy  of  the  Chronicles  down  to  lo,  Kab  says,  Ezra  did  not  go  up 
from  Babylon  until  he  wrote  his  genealogy,  and  so  he  went  up.  And  who 
finished  it  ?  Nehemiah/ — Baba  Bathra,  f.  15.  Pusey  in  '  Daniel  the 
Prophet,'  p.  348,  points  out  that,  in  the  ca^^e  of  Ezekiel,  &c.,  the  word 
*  write,'  does  not  mean  to  '  compose,'  but  to  *  inscribe '  in  the  Canon. 

'  After  referring  to  the  twenty-two  books  of  the  Canon  closed  about  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes,  he  continues :  ^  It  is  true,  our  history  hath  been  written 
fince  Artaxerxes  very  particularly,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of  the  like 
authority  with  the  former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there  hath  not  been 
an  exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that  time/ — Agaimt  Apion,  B.  i.  §  8. 
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urges  its  observance  upon  Joshua  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  chief:  'Be  thou  strong  and  very  firm,  that 
thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which 
Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee ;  depart  not  from  it 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  act  wisely 
whithersoever  thou  goest.  This  book  of  the  law  shall 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  day  and  night ;  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  act  wisely '  (Jos.  i.  7,  8). 
From  this  we  see  that  Moses  had  left  behind  him  a  system 
of  law  and  government,  so  extensive  in  its  provisions  as 
to  need  unceasing  study  to  master  its  contents  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  and  so  perfect  in  its  enactments, 
moral,  civil,  judicial,  and  religious,  as  to  ensure  prudence 
in  resolve,  and  success  in  result,  to  every  measure  under- 
taken and  carried  on  in  conformity  with  its  spirit  and 
suggestion. 

The  objective  guide  of  action,  pointed  out  by  God  to 
Joshua  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Joshua  at  the  end 
of  it  pressed  upon  all  Israel  in  the  same  way :  '  Take 
diligent  heed  to  do  the  commandment  and  the  law,  which 
Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  commanded  you,  to  love 
Jehovah  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to 
keep  his  commandments,  and  to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to 
serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul ' 
(xxii.  5).  And  in  his  last  days  he  thus  addresses  the 
representatives  of  the  people :  '  Be  ye,  therefore,  very 
courageous,  to  keep  and  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  ye  depart  not  therefrom  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left '  (xxiii.  6). 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Moses  had  drawn  up  a  com- 
plete system  of  law  and  morals  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  indi- 
vidual conduct  and  of  national  action.  So  complete, 
indeed,  did  he  mean  it  to  be,  that  he  forbad  all  change  in 
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it  afterwards,  either  by  addition  or  diminution  :  '  Ye  shall 
not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  you  may  keep  the 
Gommandments  of  Jehovah  your  God,  which  I  command 
you  '  (Deut  iv.  2).  And  in  full  accordance  with  this  in- 
jimction,  the  history  of  Israel  does  not  fiimish  a  single 
instance  of  a  new  law  introduced,  or  of  an  old  one  abro- 
gated, or  even  modified  by  Joshua,  by  the  Judges,  by 
SanoLuel,  or  by  any  of  the  kings  of  Judah.^ 

Our  first  proposition,  then,  is  unassailable,  that,  under 
the  administration  of  Joshua,  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
was  fully  organised  according  to  the  plan  of  Moses. 

n.  By  the  aid  of  a  little  common  sense,  and  some  atten- 
tion to  contemporary  statements,  it  is  easy  to  conclude 
that  Moses  actually  consigned  this  plan  to  writing.  The 
acquirement,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  quite  common 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  and  it  was  so  fami- 
liar to  the  Hebrews  that  Moses  bases  upon  it  his  law  of 
divorce  (Deut.  xxiv.  1),  and  Joshua  uses  it  to  map  out 
and  describe  the  country  of  the  conquest  (Jos.  xviii.  4-9). 
Nor  was  it  in  Moses  himself  a  mere  barren  accomphsh- 
ment.  For  it  is  recorded  of  him  frequently,  that  he  noted 
down  various  episodes  of  the  wanderings  (Ex.  xvii.  1 4, 
xxiv.  4,  xxxiv.  27 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  2).  What  then  could 
induce  him  to  leave  unwritten  the  comprehensive  code  of 
laws  he  had  given  to  the  Hebrews  ? 

Common  sense  dictates  a  resort  to  means  so  simple 
and  effective  for  the  preservation  of  the  divine  and  un- 
changeable rule  of  conduct,  which  he  was  prescribing  for 
his  people.  As  laws  are  meant  to  regulate  the  acts  of 
each  individual  in  the   state,  the   lawgiver  must  take 

^  David's  regulation  about  the  division  of  the  spoil  (1  Sam.  zxx.  23-25) 
was  an  army  order,  and  his  distribution  of  the  Levitical  and  priestij'  classes 
(1  Chron.  xxiiL-xxvL)  a  mere  arrangement  of  convenience. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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measures  both  to  impart  and  to  preserve,  for  all  time 
coming,  an  universal  knowledge  of  the  code,  by  which 
every  national  unit  is  to  be  directed  and  judged.  And 
if  nations  take  so  much  pains  to  preserve  unchanged  the 
standards  of  weight  and  measure — which  are  but  parts  of 
the  total  legislation — how  much  more  the  code  itself,  on 
which  the  use  of  these  standards  is  foimded!  Moses 
made  provision  for  standard  weights,  and  for  their  preser- 
vation (Ex.  XXX.  13,  xxxviii.  24).  Is  it  credible  that  he 
would  leave  his  whole  legislation  to  float  loosely  on  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen  ? 

They  were  the  last  people  in  the  world  whom  he  should 
have  trusted  without  a  written  code  to  serve  as  a  palpable 
and  enduring  witness  against  them.  In  civil  affairs  they 
were  frequently  revolting  against  his  person  and  govern- 
ment ;  in  rehgion  they  were  ever  prone  to  the  idolatry 
which  flattered  their  animal  passions,  and  released  them 
from  the  yoke  of  faith  and  reason.  Ignorant,  stiff-necked, 
irreUgious,  licentious,  among  all  the  wonders  flashing 
around  them,  what  would  they  be,  when  the  wonders 
ceased,  when  Moses  was  gone  for  ever,  when  the  wars  of 
the  conquest  would  deaden  their  regard  for  law,  and  when 
the  example  of  the  surrounding  nations  would  invite 
them  to  forget  their  God  in  the  seductions  of  a  sensual 
superstition  ?  It  was  not  by  seeiruf  and  practice  that  they 
could  become  familiar  with  the  rites  even  of  their  own 
rehgion.  For  their  worship  was  to  be  confined  to  one 
place,  whither  only  able-bodied  men  could  ocaisionally 
resort.  And  in  a  coimtry  wanting  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment, no  acquaintance  with  local  w^ays  and  customs  could, 
without  ready  access  to  a  written  code  of  unchallengeable 
authority,  control  the  caprices  of  the  petty  administrators 
of  justice  established  everywhere  throughout  the  land. 
We  must,  then,  believe  Moses  to  have  been  nothing  better 
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than  a  drivelling  idiot,  if,  with  every  fiacility  for  writing, 
and  eveiy  inducement  to  use  it,  he  preferred  to  ordain  that 
his  law  should  be  publicly  recited  once  in  seven  years 
(Dent  xxxi.  10, 11),  and  thus  be  confided  to  the  memo- 
ries of  a  material,  and  turbulent,  and  futhless  people. 

The  instance  of  the  Druids  and  Brahmans  (if  anyone 
should  urge  it  as  a  parallel)  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
The  former,  indeed,  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  though  avail- 
ing themselves  of  writing  for  the  common  transactions  of 
life,  would  never  permit  their  sacred  hterature  to  be  thus 
pro£Emed.^  And  the  latter,  even  at  the  present  day,  pro- 
nounce a  curse  against  those  who  presume  to  commit  the 
Vedas  to  writincr.^     But  there  is  no  similaritv  in  the  cases. 

When  these  two  races  emerge  from  the  indistinctness 
of  mvtlu  and  stand  out  in  clear  reUef  on  the  horizon  of 
history,  they  are  found  to  be  already  depositaries  of  the 
supposed  revelations  and  inspired  traditions  of  old.  It 
was  too  late  to  trace  their  sacred  literature  to  anv  definite 
author.     Their  verses  and  sagas   too   had  existed  long 


'  ^Ijuninin  \\k  nameram  Tennum  ediscere  dicuDtur.  Itaqae  amios  mm- 
naUi  Tioenoe  id  duciplina  pcrmacest.  Xeqae  fa«  e£«e  existmuiit  ea  litteriB 
maDdaztu  com  in  reliquis  fere  rebus,  publicis  priTatisque  ratioiiibug  Gnecis 
littem  ntAQtnr.  Id  mibi  duabus  de  caoids  insdtms^  videntur,  quod  neque 
in  Tubram  discipliiiam  efleni  velint.  Deque  ecs  qui  discont  liUeris  con&soB 
mfnn*  memoiUE;  studeie. — De  BtUo  Gal.  tL  14. 

-  *  The  odIt  di£r«'reDce  in  modem  times,  afte?  the  inTendon  of  writing,  is, 
that  a  Brahman  i«  not  only  commanded  to  paa»  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
houae  of  his  Goro.  and  to  learn  from  hi»  mouth  all  that  a  Bzahoian  is  bouod 
to  IcDOVy  bat  the  fierce^  imprecations  are  uttered  against  all  who  would 
presume  to  acquire  their  knowledge  from  written  somrces.  In  the  3Iaha- 
bharata  we  read.  '*  Thoss  who  sell  the  Vedas.  and  eren  tho^e  who  write  them, 
thoie  alio  who  dr£ie  theoi,  thej  shall  20  to  helL**  .  .  .  How  then  was  the 
Veda  leant  ?  It  was  learnt  bj  ererr  Brahman  during  twelve  years  of  his 
stndeotship.  or  Brahmacharya.  This,  according  to  Gautama,  was  the 
ahonest  period*  sanctioned  only  for  men  who  wiuited  to  marry,  and  to 
become  Grihasthas.  Brahmans  who  did  not  wish  to  marry  were  allowed  to 
spend  ft>rtT-«ight  yeaiv  as  studentSw' — If  or  MiiOrr:  HUtoryofAMcigmt  SamtcrU 
%  PPL  502,  503. 
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before  writing  was  known  among  them ;  and  all  they  had 
to  do  was,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  to  pass  on  from  hand 
to  hand  the  works  they  had  themselves  derived  from 
hoary  antiquity.     As  this  rehgious  education  was  confined 
to  a  class,  the  teachers  had  not  the  whole  nation  on  their 
hands,  but  only  the  select  members  of  the  sacred  caste. 
The  adepr  also  had  to  spend  twelve,  twenty,  or  even  forty- 
eight  of  the  best  years  of  his  Ufe  in  doing  nothing  but 
learning  the  sacred  hterature  by  heart ;  and  an  elaborate 
nmemonic  system  was  constructed  to  assist  the  memory 
in  acquiring  the  great  object  of  a  contemplative  exist- 
ence.    The  consequence  naturally  was,  that  when  the  art 
of  writing  was  introduced,  it  was  impossible  to  destroy 
the  system  that  had  wrought  itself  into  the  very  vitals  of 
Druidic  and  Brahmanic  society.     And  the  superstitious 
reverence  for  antiquity,  the  stubbornness  of  inveterate 
habit,  sohcitude  to  veil  their  sacred  lore  from  the  eyes  of 
the  iminitiated,  and  the  diflSculty  of  filling  up  otherwise 
the  long  vacuum  in  life,  induced  them  to  continue  from 
choice  what  sheer  necessity  had  begun. 

But  with  Moses  everything  was  quite  the  reverse. 
From  the  beginning  he  is  a  historical  personage  in  real 
flesh  and  blood  ;  he  is  himself  the  originator  of  the  law  ; 
he  is  familiar  with  the  art  of  writing  ;  he  had  before  him 
the  example  of  the  Egyptian  law  written  down  in  the 
eight  books  of  Thoth,^  and  if  he  had  not  adopted  so 
simple  a  method  of  transmitting  his  law  to  posterity,  that 
same  reverence  for  antiquity,  which,  at  the  present  day, 
will  not  allow  a  printed  or  a  pointed  text  in  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  would  rationally  have  assumed  the  shape 
of  Druidic  and  Brahmanic  caution,  and  excommunicated 
those  who  broke  in  upon  the  primitive  Mosaic  institution. 

1  Wilkinson's  Man.  and  Gust  ii.  p.  202. 
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His  legislation  is  not  for  a  caste,  but  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Israel ;  and  so  pressingly  does  he 
urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  mastering  it  in  all  its  details, 
that  he  uses  the  most  unwonted  imagery  to  make  it  plain  : 
'  These  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in 
thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  enjoin  them  on  thy  children, 
and  shalt  speak  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind 
them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as 
frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  door-posts  of  thy  house  and  in  thy  gates '  (Deut. 
vi.  6-9).  And  yet  the  only  public  teaching  commanded 
by  Moses  was  the  recital  of  the  law,  once  in  seven  years, 
before  the  few  who  could  then  be  collected  together  at 
the  feast!  (Deut.  xxxi.  10,  11.) 

We,  therefore,  naturally  expect  to  find  the  law-book  of 
Moses  extant  in  the  age  of  Joshua,  and  appealed  to  as  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  called  the  book  of  the 
law  (Jos.  i.  8),  in  which  was  written  everything  needed  to 
direct  Joshua  in  his  arduous  duties.  It  is  this  same  book 
of  the  law  that  Joshua  in  his  last  moments  recommends 
to  all  his  countrymen,  as  his  most  precious  inheritance, 
and  the  guide  of  all  their  future  conduct  (Jos.  xxiii.  6- 
16).  Among  its  provisions  it  contained  written  directions 
for  building  an  altar,  such  as  was  erected  on  Ebal  (Jos. 
viii.  31);  from  it  Joshua  copied  the  law  which  he  in- 
scribed on  the  plastered  stones  (Jos.  viii.  32);  and  it 
contained  the  blessings  and  cursings  detailed  in  Deutero- 
nomy xxvii.  14-27  (Jos.  viii.  34). 

It  is,  moreover,  both  by  Joshua  himself,  and  by  the 
historian,  and  also  by  God,  always  ascribed  to  Moses  as 
its  author  (Jos.  i.   7,    viii.   31,  35,  xxiii.  6).     Joshua, 
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therefore,  and  the  Israehtes  of  his  day  were  in  possession 
of  the  law-book  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

in.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  that  law-book 
was  the  Pentateuch.  It  must  be  admitted,  as  the  strongest 
prima  facie  evidence  of  their  identity,  that,  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  law-book  must  have  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other, 
never  knew  of  any  one  else  than  the  Pentateuch. 

Besides,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  book,  the  internal 
marks  and  characteristics  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  point 
immistakably  to  the  hand  of  Moses. 

But  our  business  here  is  only  to  examine  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  law-book  of  Joshua's  age,  in 
point  of  law  and  history  and  literature ;  and  we  shall 
find  all  the  facts  in  both  tallying  so  exactly  that  there  is 
but  one  conclusion  possible. 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  state  in  the  age  of  Joshua, 
and  the  civil  code  in  operation,  are  precisely  those  ex- 
hibited and  originated  in  the  Pentateuch.     The  twelve 
tribes,  as  they  appear  through  all  the  Pentateuch,  now 
form  a  theocratic  republic  in  Canaan  and  the  country 
east  of  Jordan — the  aim  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.    They  have  the  same  supreme  council  Hiyn  (Ex. 
xvi.  22  and  passim — Jos.  ix.  18-21,  xx.  6,  9,  xxii.  30), 
where  affairs  of  national  importance  are  discussed  and 
decided.     There  are  the  same  princes  of  the  assembly 
(Jos.  xxii.  30 ;    Ex.  xvi.  22),  the  same  elders  of  Israel 
(Jos.  vii.  6;  Deut.  xxxi.  9),  elders  of  the  city  (Jos.  xx.  4; 
Deut.  XXV.  8),  the  officers  called  D^/JCJ^  (Jos.  viii.  33 ; 
Deut.  xvi.  18),  and  D^DDB^  (Jos.  viii.  33;  Deut.  xvi.  18), 
heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel  (Jos.  xxii.  21 ;  Num.  i. 
16),  heads  of  the  fathers  (Jos.  xiv.  1,  xix.  51,  xxi.  1  ; 
Num.  xxxii.  28,   xxxvi.  1),  and  other  lociil  magistrates 
and  dignitaries  common  to  both. 
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Joshua  himself  appears  all  through  discharging  the 
same  functions  as  Moses  exceptionally  appointed  for  him 
in  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  neither  in  him,  nor  in  the 
supreme  assembly,  is  seated  any  legislatorial  power. 
They  have  already  the  code  of  Moses  to  direct  them  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  (Jos.  i.  8  ;  xxiii.  6,7);  and  we  see 
them  administering  it  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Bodies  are  taken  down  from  the  gibbet 
before  sunset  (Jos.  viii.  29,  x.  27  ;  Deut.  xxi.  23) ; 
horses  are  hamstrung  (Jos.  xi.  6,  9),  to  be  in  accordance 
with  Deut  xvii.  16;  the  spoil  is  distributed  (Jos.  xxii.  8), 
according  to  Num.  xxxi.  27  ;  no  league  is  made  with  the 
Canaanites  (Jos.  ix.),  as  enjoined  by  Ex.  xxiii.  32  ;  cities 
of  refuge  are  appointed  (Jos.  xx.),  in  number  and  position 
such  as  is  laid  down  in  Num.  xxxv.  11-15,  and  Deut. 
iv.  41-43,  xix.  2-7  ;  the  country  is  divided  by  lot  (Jos.  xiv. 
2),  as  directed  in  Num.  xxxi  v.  13 ;  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  (Jos.  xvii.  3,  4)  are  treated  in  the  legal  way 
prescribed.  Num.  xxvii.  1-12,  xxxvi.  6-9  ;  Caleb's  in- 
heritance, having  been  promised  him  specially  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiv.  24),  is  given  to  him  exceptionally  (Jos. 
xiv.  13).  The  peculiar  law  of  D^^n,  or  doom  (Lev. 
xxvii.  28,  29;  Deut.  ii.  34,  vii.  26,' xx.  16),  is  in  full 
force  (Jos.  vi.  17-19,  vii.  11-26) ;  and  hence  the  peculiar 
severity  of  Achans  punishment  (Jos.  vii.  25),  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  Deu- 
teronomy. 

2.  The  religious  constitution,  also,  is  exactly  that 
instituted  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  chief-priesthood  is 
vested  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  on  whom  it  was  originally 
conferred  by  his  brother.  Aaron  is  dead,  but  his  son 
Eleazar  is  high-priest  (Jos.  xiv.  1).  He  has  a  large  share 
in  the  government  along  with  Joshua,  as  his  father,  and 
even  he  himself,  had  under  Moses  (Num.  xxvi.  1  :    see 
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Jos.  xiv.  1,  xix.  51,  xxi.  1).  He  distributes  the  land 
among  the  tribes  (Jos.  xiv.  1),  as  Moses  had  ordered 
(Num.  xxxiv.  17).  According  to  Num.  xxvii.  7,  he 
satisfies  the  claims  of  Zelophehad's  daughters  (Jos.  xvii.  4). 
Even  his  son  Phinehas  exercises  considerable  authority 
(Jos.  xxii.  13).  The  whole  tribe  of  Levi  is  found  con- 
secrated to  religion  in  the  manner  enjoined  by  the  Pen- 
tateuch. It  is  divided  into  its  three  great  branches — 
the  Kohathites  (Jos.  xxi.  4),  the  Gershonites  (Jos.  xxi.  6), 
the  Merarites  (Jos.  xxi.  7).  Among  the  children  of 
Kohath  it  is  only  the  family  of  Aaron  who  compose 
the  sacerdotal  order  (Jos.  xxi.  4),  while  all  the  others  still 
remain  simple  Levites.  The  Levites  are  scattered  among 
the  tribes  (Jos.  xiii.  14,  33,  xiv.  3-4,  xviii  7,  xxi.),  in 
compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  (Nmn. 
xviii.  20),  and  forty-eight  cities  are  assigned  them  (Jos. 
xxi.  1-8),  '  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses '  (Num.  xxxv.  7). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  but  one  tabernacle  (Jos.  xviii.  1, 
xix.  51),  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  national 
deliberations  take  place  as  in  the  days  of  Moses.  Even 
the  idea  of  one  fixed  place  of  worship  to  be  chosen  by 
God  himself  (Jos.  ix.  27)  is  originated  in  Deuteronomy. 
And  this  numerical  oneness  of  sanctuary,  so  singularly 
enjoined  by  Moses,  is  of  such  vital  importance  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  that  civil  war  was  ready  to  break  out 
on  account  of  its  apparent  infi-ingement  (Jos.  xxii.  10-34). 
There  is,  moreover,  mention  made  of  their  difierent  kinds 
of  sacrifice  (Jos.  viii.  31,  xxii.  23,  27,  29) — burnt-offer- 
ings, mwiMaA- offerings,  peace-offerings,  as  enjoined  in  Lev. 
i.-iii.  And  for  these  sacrifices  (Jos.  viii.  31)  an  altar  is 
erected  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Ex.  XX.  25). 

The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  there,  the  symbol  of  God's 
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presence,  as  in  the  wilderness  (Jos.  vii.  6),  preceding 
Israel  in  its  march  (Jos.  iii.  3),  and  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Levites  (Jos.  iii.  6-8),  as  ordained  in  Num.  iv. 
On  festive  occasions,  the  priests  are  provided  with  trumpets 
of  jubilee  (Jos.  vi. ;  Num.  x.  8-10).  The  ceremony  of 
circumcision  is  duly  performed  (Jos.  v.  2-8). 

The  Passover,  too,  is  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month  at  eventide  (Jos.  v.  10),  as  prescribed  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  5  ;  and  so  far  as  this  general  statement  goes, 
no  one  questions  its  entire  agreement  with  the  law.  But 
part  of  the  ceremonial  observed  on  the  occasion  of  that 
Passover  is  maintained  by  Hupfeld^  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch.  For  whereas 
Lev.  xxiii.  14,  col.  11,  forbids  bread  and  parched  com  to 
be  eaten  before  the  day  after  the  Sabbath^  in  Jos.  v.  11 
both  unleavened  bread  and  parched  corn  are  stated  to 
have  been  used  on  what  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vious day,  viz.,  the  day  after  the  Passover, 

The  whole  argument,  however,  rests  on  various 
theories,  which  are  rather  assumed  than  proved. 

It  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  Jos.  v.  11  it  is 
question  of  the  bread  and  corn  contemplated  by  the  law. 
And  yet  that  is  by  no  means  certain.  Lev.  xxiii.  14 
has  in  view  the  bread  and  corn  of  the  new  harvest.  The 
gi*ain  of  the  preceding  year  could  be  freely  eaten  at  any 
time.  So  that,  if  the  passage  in  Joshua  refers  to  the  pro- 
duce of  last  year's  harvest,  the  law  was  neither  violated 
by  Joshua  nor  contemplated  by  the  historian.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  requiring  us  absolutely  to 
restrict  the  words  to  the  new  harvest.  Not,  certainly, 
the  phraseology,  which  is  just  as  suitable  to  narrative  as 

^  Appendix  Commentationis  de  primitiva  ac  vera  Festorum  apud  Hebrseos 
rati  one  ex  legum  Mosaicarum  varietate  eruenda. — HtUiB  Saxonum,  1865, 
pp.  1-3. 
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to  law,  and  would  have  been  the  most  appropriate  ex- 
pression for  the  fact,  even  had  there  been  no  law  in 
eidstence.  Not  even  does  the  parching  of  the  com  refer 
necessarily  to  the  new  harvest ;  for  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  the  Arabs,  the  process  was  not  confined  to 
fresh  and  juicy  grains.  Indeed,  Kimchi,  and  the  English 
Protestant  version,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  actually 
translate  the  word  "l^!3y  by  old  com :  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  act  the  part  of  commentators  rather  than  of 
translators ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
word  itself,  nor  in  its  Hebrew  usage,  nor  in  the  use  of  its 
correlative  in  Syriac,  that  justifies  this  acceptation.  Fruit, 
or  produce,  is  the  meaning  which  naturally  springs  from 
the  root  "^DV.  There  is  no  other  place  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture where  the  word  occurs  to  help  to  define  it  more 
precisely;  and  in  Sjiiac,  ISdrnL  is  applied  to  the  early 
crops  devoured  by  locusts.^  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  in  our  passage  it  is 
question  of  the  new  crop. 

True,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  prescribed  to 
begin  on  the  day  itself  of  the  Passover :  and  therefore,  if 
it  was  made  of  the  old  com,  it  seems  incongruous  to  c^ 
attention  to  its  use  on  the  day  after  the  Passover. 

But  the  incongruity  disappears  as  soon  as  we  under- 
stand the  real  gist  of  the  story.  It  is  to  point  out  when 
the  produce  of  the  land  of  Canaan  formally  became  the 
regular  food  of  Israel.  We  are  not  authorised  to  believe 
that  before  that  day  the  Hebrews  had  no  grain  in  the 
camp.  They  were  told  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
necessary  provisions  for  commencing  the  campaign  across 
the  Jordan  (Jos.  i.  11)  ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  they 
would  have  neglected  to  carry  with  them  the  grain  which 
they  must  have  had  in  the  plains  of  Moab ;  especially  is 

^  See  Castelli^s  Lex,  mb  voce. 
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it  inconceivable,  with  the  prospect  before  them  of  cele- 
brating the  Passover,  where,  both  for  the  minkhah  and 
for  the  unleavened  bread,  grain  was  essentially  necessary. 
It  was  out  of  that  grain  that  they  made  the  unleavened 
bread  for  the  commencement  of  the  Passover  ;  but  on  the 
day  after  the  Passover  they  were  able  to  make  it  out  of 
the  very  grain  of  Canaan  itself,  the  land  on  whose  pro- 
duce they  expected  now  to  live  for  ever.  The  emphasis, 
therefore,  lies  upon  the  produce  of  the  land^  and  not  upon 
the  unleavened  bread.  So  that  the  statement  of  the  his- 
torian is  quite  appropriate,  and  quite  consistent  with  the 
law ;  for  here  it  was  the  wheat  of  the  preceding  harvest 
that  was  used  by  the  children  of  Israel. 

We  have  argued  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no 
conclusive  proof  that  the  historian  has  the  law  of 
Lev.  xxiii.  14  in  view ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
wording  of  the  whole  passage  suggests,  at  least,  a  parallel 
with  the  law.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  up  the  case  as  if  it 
were  really  so. 

Is  Jos.  V.  11  reconcilable  with  a  knowledge  of 
Lev.  xxiii.  14  ?  Hupfeld  acknowledges  that  the  author 
of  Joshua  had  the  law  before  him  ;  nay,  he  believes  that 
he  wrote  the  work  to  show  that  it  was  observed  in  the 
age  of  Joshua.  But,  with  that  contempt  for  the  intel- 
Ugence  of  the  sacred  writers  so  characteristic  of  his  school, 
he  believes  he  did  not  understand  it ;  and  that,  instead  of 
using  the  phrase  lying  before  him,  he  stumbled  clumsily  on 
another,  meaning  quite  the  reverse,  and  so  defeated  his 
purpose.  The  phrase  of  the  law  is,  the  day  after  the 
Sabbath ;  that  of  the  writer  of  Joshua,  the  day  after  the 
Passover. 

What  if,  in  this  case,  they  should  happen  to  be  iden- 
tical ?  The  Sabbath  may  have  one  of  two  meanings ;  for 
it  signifies,  not  only  the  weekly  Sabbath — the  regular  day 
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of  rest — but  also  any  of  the  other  festivals  on  which  cessa- 
tion from  all  business  is  prescribed.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  32).  In  the 
same  way  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Abib,  the  first  day 
of  the  unleavened  bread,  was  a  Sabbath.  Which  of  these 
two  meanings  the  word  has  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14  is  not  quite 
settled.  The  Samaritans,  and,  among  the  Jews,  the  Boe- 
thusians,  maintained  that  it  was  the  ordinary  Sabbath-day 
which  fell  in  the  Paschal  week  ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  day  after  the  Sabbath  was  always  a  Sunday.  The  rest 
of  the  Jews,  however,  take  it  to  mean  the  fifteenth,  Abib, 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  may  fall ;  and  hence  with 
them  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  is  always  the  sixteenth 
day  of  Abib.  But  another  idea  has  found  favour  with 
Hitzig  and  Knobel,  who,  starting  from  the  principle  that 
the  Hebrew  year  was  made  always  to  commence  with  a 
new  week,  believe  that  the  Passover  fell  invariably  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  year,  and  consequently  that  the 
day  after  the  Sabbath  was  the  fifteenth,  Abib,  and  also  a 
Sunday. 

In  any  of  these  hypotheses  we  can  reconcile  Jos.  v.  II 
with  Lev.  xxiii.  14.  In  the  last,  the  day  after  the  Sabbath 
was  necessarily  the  day  after  the  Passover ;  in  the  Sama- 
ritan interpretation,  we  have  only  to  make  the  Passover 
fall  that  year  upon  the  Saturday.  But  it  is  the  second 
hypothesis,  which,  though  presenting  in  our  case  the 
greatest  difficulty,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  most  probable.  The  entire  difficulty  lies  in  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  Passover.  This  was  both  a  sacrifice 
and  a  feast  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Passover  was  fixed  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Abib,  that 
is,  towards  simset.  But  it  was  not  till  a  considerable  time 
after  sunset  that  the  victim  could  be  eaten  ;  for,  after  the 
sacrifice,  it  had  to  be  skinned,  prepared,  and  roasted ;  and 
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the  lengthy  ceremonial  of  the  feast  itself  prolonged  the 
meal  fsoc  into  the  night.  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  all 
this  is  proceeding  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  which 
day  began  at  sunset,  immediately  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
victim.  So  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  with  the  unleavened 
bread  as  an  essential  part,  did  not  actually  begin  until 
the  fifteenth,  Abib,  had  already  run  part  of  its  course. 
According,  therefore,  as  the  word  Passover  is  taken 
for  the  sacrifice^  or  for  the  feast^  the  day  of  the  Passover 
may  mean  either  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  Abib ;  and 
consequently  the  day  after  may  stand  for  the  fifteenth  or 
the  sixteenth.  In  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  it  is  used  for  the 
fifteenth  ;  in  Jos.  v.  11,  for  the  sixteenth. 

Hupfeld,  however,  finds  yet  another  difficulty  :  for  the 
leavened  bread  of  the  Passover,  he  says,  was  made  of 
wheat ;  yet  the  bread  in  our  case  must  have  been 
made  of  barley.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Israelites 
having  newly  arrived  in  the  country,  had  no  grain  ready 
for  the  purpose ;  on  the  other,  the  harvest,  just  com- 
mencing, was  that  of  barley,  wliich  is  ripe  a  month  before 
the  wheat. 

But  Hupfeld  here  makes  two  grievous  mistakes :  the 
first  of  which  is,  that  the  Hebrews  required  wheat  for 
the  Paschal  bread.  No  doubt  for  the  nnJD,  minkhah. 
which  was  part  of  the  sacrifice,  wheat  alone  was 
used.  But  at  the  social  meal  there  is  not  the  sUghtest 
indication  that  it  was  prescribed.  The  second  mistake 
is,  that  Israel  had  no  wheat  from  the  previous  harvests. 
We  have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  they  had  brought  a 
supply  with  them  ft*om  Moab ;  without  which,  indeed,  un- 
less drawing  it  from  the  country  itself,  they  could  not 
perform  the  daily  sacrifices,  much  less  those  prescribed 
for  the  Passover  week.  It  is,  therefore,  ludicrously 
gratuitous  to  imagine  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  wheat 
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in  their  possession  when  the  day  of  the  Passover 
arrived. 

We  may  conclude  that  in  the  age  of  Joshua  the 
Levitical  organisation  was  fully  established,  and  its  cere- 
monial carried  out  in  the  way  that  the  Pentateuch  pre- 
scribes. 

3.  In  addition,  all  the  historial  facts  alluded  to  by 
Joshua  or  his  contemporaries  are  spoken  of  and  quoted 
just  as  they  exist  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  present  day. 
The  history  of  Moses  is  known  (Jos.  i.  5) ;  Joshua  had 
been  his  minister  (i.  1)  ;  Caleb's  story  and  request 
(xiv.  6-12)  are  in  exact  conformity  with  Num.  xiv. 
Phinehas  refers  to  the  iniquity  of  Peor  (xxii.  17,  col. 
Num.  XXV.  3)  ;  Luz  and  Bethel  are  mentioned  (xviii.  13), 
as  they  are  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xxviii.  19.  The  manna  of 
the  Pentateuch  ceases  in  Jos.  v.  12.  The  oak  at  Shechem 
is  chosen  as  the  scene  for  putting  away  strange  gods 
(xxiv.  1,  23-27),  on  account  of  the  sacred  character  it  had 
acquired  from  a  similar  transaction  in  the  family  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4).  The  ground  purchased  there  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  is  mentioned  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
in  Jos.  xxiv.  32,  where  the  buyer,  the  seller,  the  price,  are 
all  named ;  and  there  they  bury  the  remains  of  Joseph 
(Jos.  xxiv.  32),  as  Joseph  had  conjured  them  in  Gen.  1.  25. 
The  want  of  circumcision  in  the  wilderness,  the  forty 
years'  wanderings,  the  death  of  all  that  generation  on 
account  of  their  rebeUion,  are  spoken  of  in  Jos.  v.  2-7, 
just  as  the  facts  are  represented  in  Num.  xiv.  The 
Passage  of  the  Eed  Sea  is  naturally  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  Joshua's  contemporaries  (Jos.  ii.  10  ;  iv.  23) ; 
and  so  are  the  particulars  of  the  campaign  against  Sihon 
and  Og  (Jos.  ii.  10,  11,  ix.  10,  xii.  2,  4,  xiii.  10,  12,  21). 
The  angel  of  Ex.  xxiii.  20-23  is  still  leader  of  the  host  in 
Jos.  V.  13-15.     But  nevertheless  Israel  is  defeated  on 
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account  of  grievous  sin  (Jos.  vii.  12 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  17).  The 
last  discourse  of  Joshua  is  an  epitome  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Jos.  xxiv.  2-16),  embracing  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  and  frequently  quoting  their  very 
words  (Jos.  xxiii.  10;  Deut.xxxii.30;  andJos.xxiii.  12,13; 
Num.  xxxiii.  55). 

4.    The  very  literature  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  so 
deeply  tinged  with  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  our  adversaries  freely  admit  it  with  ourselves. 
But,  instead   of    drawing  the   natural   conclusion   that 
Joshua  imitated  and  copied  Moses,  they  exaggerate  in 
some  respects  the  resemblance,  in  order  to  show  that  thef 
same  author  was  engaged  in  compiling  one  and  the  other. 
There  are,  however,   in  Joshua,   frequent  peculiarities 
which  are  never  found  at  all  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  some 
of  which  even  seem  to  denote  a  rather  later  period  of  the 
language.^     The  only  rational  course  is  to  acknowledge, 
in  these  resemblances,  imitations  of  the  law-book,  which, 
from  the  constant  study  of  it   enjoined  upon  all,  must 
have  been  quite   famihar  to  Joshua  and  his   contem- 
poraries.   Thus,  the  author  of  Joshua  frequently  enume- 
rates the  six  or  seven   nations  of  Canaan  (Jos.  ix.  1, 
xi.  3,  xii.  8),  as  the  Pentateuch  does  (Ex.  iii.  8,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiv.  11).     In  Jos.  viii.  30-35,  he  evidently  had  before 
him  Deut.  xxvii.  2-14  ;   and  in  Jos.  xxiv.  32,  the  19th 
verse  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  is  copied  so  closely  that  its  very 
pecuharities  are  preserved.      Such  is  the  difficult  word 
HD^a^p,  which  no  one  has  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 
Joshua  himself  enumerates  the  seven  nations  (Jos.  iii.  10), 
Uke  the  Pentateuch ;  uses  (Jos.  xxiv.  23)  the  words  of 


^  Davidson  (ib.  pp.  425,  426),  enumerates  some  of  these  peculiarities. 
Several  of  them  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat  later  date — SlVy  for 
irn^  of  the  Pentateuch,  H^^rj  for  h^jj,  and  K*r;i  uniformly  for  the  generally 
recurring  K^n  of  the  Pentateuch  when  applied  to  a  feminine  noun. 
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Jacob  preserved  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4;  and  in  Jos.  i.  13-15 
adopts  the  style  and  language  of  Deut.  iii.  18-20.  The 
angel  that  appeared  to  him  near  Jericho  (Jos.  v.  14, 15) 
employs  the  identical  words  that  he  made  use  of  when  he 
manifested  himself  to  Moses  in  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  5,  comp. 
V.  2).  And,  lastly,  God  himself  conveys  his  instructions 
to  Joshua  (Jos.  i.  3-8)  in  the  exact  phraseology  of  Deut. 
xi.  24,  xxxi.  6-8,  12. 

With  such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  before  us,  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  the  age 
of  Joshua  our  present  Pentateuch  existed,  and  had  been 
written  out  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  by  him  com- 
municated to  Israel  as  the  book  of  the  law^  which  it  was 
to  follow  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life. 

§  2. — Traces  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  expect  meeting  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  with  a  book  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Joshua.  We  are  to  find  it,  indeed,  independently  of  what 
we  have  already  discovered. 

But  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  to  fill  up  the  many  gaps  that  occur  in  the  history,  we 
must  carry  with  us  into  the  period  of  the  Judges  aU  that 
we  have  already  made  good  for  the  time  of  Joshua — the 
same  constitution  in  the  state,  the  same  establishment  of 
religion,  the  same  code  of  laws,  the  same  documents  of 
history.  There  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  events. 
No  revolution  had  occurred  to  upset  the  former  state  of 
things,  and  to  substitute  the  theocratic  for  the  ordinary 
form  of  government.  The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way. 
The  struggle  is  to  conform  to  gentile  nations  both  in 
policy  and  rehgion.  And  when  Israel  awakes  to  re- 
pentance, it  is  only  to  come  back  to  the  requirements  of 
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the  law  they  had  forsaken.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
Judges,  until  we  eome  to  Samuel,  who  appears  as  a 
Eeformer;  much  less  can  we  find  among  them  a  Law- 
giver. They  are  only  dehverers  from  the  foreign  oppres- 
sion brought  about  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people  to 
the  law  already  in  force.  There  was,  therefore,  no  in- 
ternal principle  at  work  to  develope  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  nation  the  theocratic  system  ;  on  the  contrary,  while 
we  see  this  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  period 
of  the  Judges  is  marked  by  its  rapid  decay.  Whatever 
change,  then,  we  meet  with  at  this  epoch,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  eflect  rather  of  a  falling  off  than  of  aq. 
advance  in  the  theocratic  direction. 

Not  only  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  era  of  the 
conquest,  but  the  very  book  itself  of  Joshua,  which  describes 
them,  must  we  carry  along  with  us,  if  we  are  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  age.  For  Judges  is  clearly  meant 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  history  already  written  out  in 
the  precise  form  of  Joshua.  Its  first  letter  is  the  copula- 
tive conjunction  linking  it  on  to  some  preceding  sacred 
document ;  the  time  when  it  opens  is  stated  to  be  that 
immediately  after  Joshua's  death  (i.  1) ;  its  starting  point 
is  the  geographical  status  of  the  tribes  as  Joshua  left  them, 
and  this,  too,  is  described  in  very  much  the  same  terms  as 
in  the  preceding  book ;  the  subject-matter  of  the  intro- 
duction is  the  small  progress  made  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  between  Joshua's  partition  and  Israel's  first 
subjection  to  a  foreign  power ;  and  the  gist  of  the  whole 
history  is  to  show,  how  the  neglect  of  the  reiterated  warn- 
ings of  Moses  and  Joshua  to  root  out  the  Canaanites,  in 
obedience  to  the  law,  led  to  all  the  miseries  they  under- 
went. AH  Joshua's  dispositions,  therefore,  as  the  very 
basis  of  the  book,  are  assumed  as  already  chronicled  in 
some  authentic  shape. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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What  was  it  ?  The  book  of  Joshua  has  always  by  the 
Jews  been  recognised  as  that  authentic  chronicle.  They 
never  knew  of  any  other ;  nor,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  106,/!) 
is  there  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition.  But, 
independently  of  this,  the  author  of  Judges  frequently 
appears  to  write  with  our  book  of  Joshua  in  his  hand. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  verbal  repetitions  and  imitations 
are  not  uncommon  :  compare  Jud.  i.  10-15  with  Jos.  xv. 
14-19  ;  Jud.  i.  20  with  Jos.  xv.  13  ;  Jud.  i.  21  with  Jos. 
XV.  63  ;  Jud.  i.  27,  28  with  Jos.  xvii.  12,  13  ;  Jud.  L  29 
with  Jos.  xvi.  10  ;  Jud.  ii.  2-5  with  Jos.  xxiii.  12,  13  ; 
Jud.  ii.  6-9  with  Jos.  xxiv.  28-31 ;  Jud.  iii.  3  with  Jos. 
xiii.  3-6.  Some  critics,  indeed,  will  have  Joshua  rather 
to  be  the  imitator  ;  but  without  any  solid  ground.  For 
not  only  does  internal  evidence  show  that  Joshua  was 
written  before  the  first  of  the  Judges  had  occasion  to 
exercise  the  office  ;  but  Judges  is  confessedly  a  sequel  to 
the  other  ;  and  while  in  Joshua  the  passages  in  question 
are  in  their  proper  place,  in  Judges  they  are  mostly  retro- 
spective. 

This  view  of  the  question  acquires  greater  strength  from 
the  evident  intention  on  the  part  of  Judges  to  supply  an 
occasional  omission  of  the  other.  Judah's  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem is  a  case  in  point  (Jud.  i.  8).  Under  Joshua  we 
find  it  in  partial  occupation  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (xv.  63). 
But  as  the  conquest  was  so  imperfect,  we  are  not  told  any 
of  the  particulars,  neither  how  nor  when,  nor  who  were 
the  captors.  The  gap  is  filled  up  in  Judges^  where  it  was 
important  to  do  so.  The  angelic  reproof  at  Bochim  (Jud. 
ii.  1-5)  is  another  example.  This  incident  took  place  un- 
doubtedly in  Joshua's  lifetime.  For  immediately  after  it 
we  read  :  '  And  when  Joshua  had  let  the  people  go,  tlie 
children  of  Israel  went  every  man  unto  liis  inheritance  to 
possess  the  land  '  (Jud.  ii.  6).     It  seems  possible  also  from 
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the  data  given  to  determine  the  occasion  when  the  rebuke 
was  dehvered.     It  could  not  certainly  have  been  before 
Joshua's  words  in  Jos.  xxiii.     For  it  imphes  such  a  dis- 
regard for  the  covenant,  such  a  hankering  after  idolatry, 
and  even  such  an  adhesion  to  it,  as  is  incompatible  with 
the  complimentary  words  of  the  dying  veteran  :  '  Cleave 
unto  Jehovah  your  God,  as  ye  have  done  unto  this  day ' 
(Jos.  xxiii.  8).     On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  have  been 
after  his  injunctions  in  chap,  xxiv.,  for  he  never  again  had 
the  opportunity  to  '  let  the  people  go  every  man  unto  his 
inheritance '  (xxiv.  28).     It  is,  therefore,  between  these 
two  discourses  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  angel's  reproach. 
And,  indeed,  without  some  such  incident  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  Israel  goes  to  one  place  in  chap,  xxiii.  to  receive 
Joshua's  dying  instructions  (ver.  14),  and  then  immediately 
after  is  transported  to  Shechem  (xxiv.)  to  hear  from  him 
other  words  in  a  tone  completely  at  variance  with  the 
former.     In  the  one  Joshua  is  ignorant  of  any  charge 
of  implied  idolatry;  in  the  other,  idolatry  is  the  great 
subject  of  his  discourse.     So  it  begins  (xxiv.  2) ;  so  it 
continues  (ver.  14)  ;  so  it  ends  (ver.  23).     And  it  winds 
up  with  the  stem  command:  'Now,  therefore,  remove 
the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  inchne  your 
heart  unto  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel.' 

It  is  plain  that  something  must  have  occurred  after  his 
first  speech  to  induce  him  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  She- 
chem, and  there  to  alter  his  tone  from  praise  to  blame. 
The  angel  of  Bochim  is  a  clue  to  the  difficulty.  Wherever 
Bochim  was,  that  seems  to  have  been  the  first  place  of 
meeting.  Joshua  speaks  in  a  commendatory  strain.  But 
the  angel  informs  him  of  the  people's  infidehty.  Joshua 
had  said  conditionally,  if  they  made  a  covenant  with  the 
Canaanites  :  '  know  for  a  certainty  that  Jehovah  your  God 
wiU  not  continue  to  dispossess  any  of  these  nations  before 

l2 
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vou :  but  iher  shall  be  a  snare  and  a  trap  unto  toil  and 
a  scrnirye  in  vour  ride^.  and  prickles  in  your  eyes "  (xxiii. 
13).  The  angel  tells  him  that  the  sad  condition  already 
existed-  and  shows  verv  much  in  Joshua's  words  that  Israel 
wa-s  alreadv  cruiltv.  *  I  said  .  .  .  ve  shall  make  no  cove- 
nant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  ye  shaU  pull  down 

their  altars ;  but  ve  have  not  obeved  mv  voice :  whv  have 

•  •  •  • 

ve  done  this  ?  Wherefore  I  also  said  :  I  will  not  drive 
them  out  before  you ;  but  they  shall  be  as  entanglements 
(in  tUe  fddejf)  unto  you,  and  their  gods  shall  be  as  a  snare 
unto  you '  (Jui  ii.  2,  3).  A  necessity  now  arises  for 
some  solemn  renunciation  of  their  evil  courses,  and  for  a 
renewal  of  the  covenant  of  old.  What  scene  fitter  than 
Shechem,  hallowed  bv  the  first  altar  erected  to  Jehovah  in 
Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7),  sanctified  before  by  the  removal 
of  the  idols  that  were  in  Jacob's  family  (Gen.  xxxv.  2-4), 
and  then  just  fresh  in  their  minds  as  the  place,  where  on 
their  entry  into  the  heart  of  Canaan  they  had  so  solemnly 
8wom  to  keep  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  (Jos.  viii.  30-35)  ? 
Accordingly  it  is  to  Shechem  they  repair  to  renew  the 
covenant  they  had  broken.  In  this  way  the  anomaly 
disappears  :  and  that  the  author  of  Judges  intended  it  so, 
we  might  almost  infer  from  his  immediately  after  subjoin- 
ing the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  and  the  death  of  Joslma 
in  the  same  words  as  the  author  of  Joshua  had  done  ( Jud. 
ii.  6-9  conf.  Jos.  xxiv.  28-31). 

But  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  intended  corre- 
spondence of  Joshua  with  Judges  as  a  sequel  in  the  history, 
is  the  introduction  of  Gilgal  as  the  quarter  whence  the 
divine  messenger  came  (Jud.  ii.  1).  This  clause  has 
sorely  puzzled  interpreters.  For  except  in  its  connection 
with  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
it.  The  Hebrew  nin'  "IK^^D  never  refers  to  a  human 
messenger,  except  with  such  specific  or  individual  qualifi- 
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cations  as  permit  no  other  meaning.^  Here  it  is  to  all 
appearance  the  guardian  archangel  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
manifested  himself  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  22),  who 
blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  29),  who  was  invoked  on  the 
sons  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16),  who  appointed  Moses 
to  dehver  Israel  from  Egypt  (Ex.  iii.  2),  who  led  them 
through  the  desert,  and  was  specially  appointed  to  settle 
them  in  Canaan  (Ex.  xxiii.  20-23),  and  who  was  by  Moses 
implored  to  confer  a  special  blessing  on  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  The  last  time  he  hadappeared 
was  when  Joshua  was  encamped  at  Gilgal  (Jos.  v.  13-15). 
He  now  upbraids  Israel  at  Bochim,  and  is  naturally  said 
to  come  up  from  Gilgal,  as  it  was  the  last  place  of  his 
manifestation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  adding 
the  book  of  Joshua  to  our  stock  of  materials  in  forming  an 
idea  of  the  period  now  under  consideration  :  and  thus  we 
are  enabled  to  perceive  most  clearly  that,  notwithstanding 
the  few  express  notices  of  Mosaic  institutions  furnished  by 
the  book  of  Judges,  the  whole  Mosaic  fabric  Kes  in  the 
background.  There  was  little  opportunity,  indeed,  for 
pointing  out  the  constitutional  mode  of  procedure  whether 
in  religious  or  in  civil  government.  For  the  intervals  of 
peace,  when  the  empire  of  law  was  supreme,  are  always 
described  in  one  phrase  :  *  the  land  had  rest  *  forty  or  four 
score  years  (iii.  11,  30  ;  v.  31 ;  viii.  28).  Even  the  years 
of  oppression  are  passed  over  in  silence  (iii.  14 ;  x.  8) ; 
and  the  veil  is  only  lifted  to  show  us  the  crimes  of  the 
people,  or  their  struggle  to  throw  ofi*  the  hated  yoke.  At 
such  a  time  the  voice  of  law  is  rarely  heard ;  and  silent 
leges  inter  anna  is  a  truth  of  universal  experience.^ 

^  See  TheopHania,  &c.,  by  Tmnrock  Elmlicht  (Thomas  Peter  Mitchell). 
Lond.  Richardson,  1857.    App.  ix.  p.  430. 

^  Colenso  represents  the  book  as  '  professing  to  relate  the  histoiy  of  400 
years '  I    lb.  pt.  ¥.  p.  148. 
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But  how  scanty  soever  these  records  may  be,  the  whole 
purport  of  the  history  i*  to  ;»how  that  violatioQ  of  the 
Mrjwaic  law  was  invariably  followed  by  dire  adveraty,  and 
return  U}  its  obeervance  by  ddivery  from  foreign  oppre^ 
ftion.  Thia  object  is  cfiffusdy  explained  from  iL  1  to  iii.  8, 
where  the  first  examj^  both  of  pimiahment  and  delivery 
occur'-.  And  the  historian  expressly  averts  that  it  was 
^to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the  cc^n- 
mandmenta  of  Jehovah,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers 
by  the  hand  of  Moses '  (iii.  4),  that  God  left  some  of  the 
dor>med  nations  in  th^  neighbourhood.  But  for  the  law 
of  Moses,  therefore,  existing  such  as  we  now  have  it,  the 
book  of  Judges  would  never  have  been  written.  For  it  is 
in  that  law  that  Israel  is  so  anxiously  warned  against 
sparing  the  Canaanites,  leaguing  or  intermarrying  with 
them,  preserving  their  altars,  or  bowing  down  before  their 
deities  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  33,  xxxiv.  15, 16 ;  Num.  Tnmii, 
55  ;  Deut.  vii.  2-5,  16),  in  much  the  same  language  as  the 
angel  employs  at  Bochim  (ii.  1-3),  or  the  historian  himself 
throughout. 

Moreover,  that  the  Mosaic  laws,  at  that  time,  included 
the  complete  system  of  theocratic  government  displayed  in 
the  Pentateuch,  is  evident  from  the  noble  answer  of  Gideon 
to  thr>se  who  pressed  the  crown  on  his  acceptance :  *  I  will 
not  govern  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  govern  over  you : 
Jehovah  shall  govern  over  you '  (Jud  viii.  23).  These  few 
words  of  Gideon  are  worth  a  volume.  He  decides  that 
not  he,  but  God  shall  be  the  national  ruler.  The  meaning 
of  that  necessarily  is,  that  the  code  of  laws  which  God  had 
given  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Moses  was  so  full  and  per- 
fect, as  to  suffice  for  all  purposes,  moral,  religious,  civil, 
judicial  or  national.  A  king  could  add  nothing  to  their 
efficiency,  although  his  example  and  energy  might  secure 
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a  better  observance  of  them.     The  entire  volume  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  then  have  existed. 

But  there  are  also  allusions  to  particular  ordinances 
either  originated  or  at  least  sanctioned  by  Moses  in  the 
Pentateuch.  The  tribes  are  the  same  ;  there  are  elders  of 
the  city  (Euth  iv.  2) ;  there  is  the  supreme  assembly  (Jud. 
xxi.  10,  13,  16).  There  are  in  force  the  fundamental  laws 
against  league  or  intermarriage  with  the  Canaanite  (ii.  2, 
3,  iii.  6,  7,  xiv.  3) ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  arises  the 
perplexity  about  the  marriage  of  the  Benjaminites  (xxi.  7). 
The  coward  has  to  rethre  before  battle  (vii.  3),  as  com- 
manded in  Deut.  xx.  8.  Gideon  will  have  none  to  reign 
but  God  (viii.  23 :  compare  Ex.  xix.  5, 6  ;  Deut.  xvii.  14, 
15  ;  xxxiii.  5).  The  custom  of  levirate  (Deut.  xxv.  5)  goes 
even  beyond  the  law  (Euth  i.  11-13,  iv.  5) ;  a  Mosaic 
chstinction  of  food  is  recognised  (Jud.  xiii.  4, 14) ;  and  the 
war  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  in  accordance  with 
Deut.  xxii.  22. 

The  angel  of  the  Exodus  still  watches  over  Israel  (ii.  1-6). 
The  Levites  are  scattered  among  the  other  tribes  (xvii.  7, 
xix.  1,2) ;  they  are  attached  to  the  tabernacle  (xix.  18)  ; 
tliey  are  believed  to  be  the  legitimate  possessors  of  the 
priesthood  (xvii.  7-13)  ;  ^  and  the  high-priesthood  is  still 

^  Colenso  does  not  see  the  cogency  of  the  inference.  '  For  the  Hebrew  says 
distinctly,  "seeing  I  have  the  Levite  (this  Levite)  for  a  priest;  "  and  "« 
Levite  "  would  be  expressed  properly  by  ♦)7  K^K  **  a  man  of  Levi,"  as  it  is 
in  xix.  i.  The  point  of  the  words  seems  rather  to  be,  not  that  Micah  has 
secured  a  Levite  for  sacred  offices,  but  that  he  has  a  man  now  regularly  en- 
gaged, consecrated  and  set  apart  by  himself,  supported  and  paid  by  himself, 
to  be  his  priest — in  short,  that  h^  has  established  regular  religious  worship 
in  his  house,  has  built  himself  a  private  chapel,  and  engaged  a  man  to  act  as 
"  chaplain.^*  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  that,  if  any  other  strag- 
gler— say,  a  man  of  the  other  dependent  tribe,  a  poor  Simeonite — had  come, 
like  this  Levite,  seeking  ''a  place  where  he  might  lodge,"  and  had  been  will- 
ing to  be  consecrated  on  the  same  terms,  Micah  would  not  have  taken  him 
quite  as  readily,  and  said  quite  as  confidently — '^  now  know  I  that  it  will  go 
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in  ihfr  family  of  AxuTm  (xx.  2S).  There  is  the  tkbemade 
i%f:knoYrhAf:fA  a*  the  house  of  God  .'xviii.  31,  xx-  IS,  xxi. 
2 J :  tJie  ark  of  the  covenant  (xx.  27 » ;  the  ^tar.  sacrifices, 
burTjl-<>fferinga,  peace-offerings  (xx,  26,  xxi.  i\  minkhah- 
offering'5  (xiii.  19);  praise-ofierings  for  the  vintage 
(D'S'Vn  Jud.  ix.  27-Lev.  xix.  24).  God  is  consulted 
}sy  Urim  and  Thummim  ^i.  1;  xx.  18,  23)  ;  Aaron's  grand- 
ffon  'dji  high'prief^t  (Deut.  x.  8)  stands  before  the  ark  (Jud. 
XX,  2H) ;  his  vestment  is  the  Ephod  (xviL  5,  xviii.  14—17), 
and  SL^  such  it  has  a  peculiar  religious  value.  The  Xaza- 
rite's  vow,  and  its  various  restrictions  (Num.  vL  2-5)  are 
well  known,  and  reduced  to  practice  (xiiL  4,  5, 7, 13, 14 ; 
x\x  17).  In  fine,  circumcision  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  Israelite  (xiv.  3,  xv.  18). 

Besides,  all  the  historical  references,  except  Jephthah's 
allusion  to  Moab  (Jud.  xL  17)  when  addressing  a  foreigner, 
are  references  to  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuch — the  wonders 
of  the  Exodus  (ii.  1,  10,  v.  4,  5,  vi.  13);  the  marriage 
of  M^>«es  to  Jethro's  daughter  (i.  16,  iv.  11);  Luz  and 
Bethel  (i.  23  :  comp.  Gen.  xxviii  19) ;  Caleb,  Hebron  and 
Moses  (i.  20);  Eachel  and  Leah  (Ruth  iv.  11);  Pharez 
and  Thamar  and  Judah  (Euth  iv.  12) ;  Hezron  and  his 
posterity  (Euth  iv.  18,  19);  Judah  as  leader  in  war  (Jud. 
i.  2,  XX.  18  :  a)mp.  Gen.  xlix.  8-12);  but  especially  that 
remarkable  diplomatic  document  addressed  by  Jephthah 
to  the  king  of  Ammon  (Jud.  xi.  15-27).  It  sums  up  the 
relations  of  Israel  with  that  nation  at  the  Exodus,  and  is 


well  with  me,  8e«?ing  that  I  have  this  Simeonite  for  a  priest" ' — Ih.  part  v. 
p.  152.  The  Bishop  is  right  in  rendering  *  the  Levite  *  for  *  a  Levite  ;'  hut 
be  certainly  misses  '  the  point  of  the  words.*  For  before  the  Leyite  came 
Micab  had  already  established  regular  religious  worship  in  his  house,  built 
him  a  private  chapel,  and  consecrated  his  own  son  as  chaplain  (xvii.  5). 
Micab  rejoiced,  therefore,  not  that  he  had  secured  the  services  of  a  man, 
whether  Simeonite  or  Ephraimite,  as  chaplain,  but  the  ser^'ices  of  the  Levtte 
who  bad  providentially  come  in  his  way. 
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epitomised  from  Num.  xx.  and  xxi.,  the  only  known  record 
of  the  transactions  alluded  to. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  the  language  of  law 
and  admonition  is  always  that  of  the  Pentateuch :  whether 
it  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  angel  (Jud.  ii.  1-3 :  comp.  Ex. 
xxiii.  23,  24,  33 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  55  ;  Deut.  vii.  2-5,  16, 
25),  or  in  that  of  the  prophet  (Jud.  vi.  8-10  :  comp.  Ex. 
XX.  2,  3,  xxiii.  24) ;  whether  it  be  a  Levite  who  demands 
justice  on  a  foul  crime  (Jud.  xx.  6  :  comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  7  ; 
Lev.  xviii.  17  ;  Deut.  xxii.  21),  or  the  people  who  address 
the  guilty  (Jud.  xx.  12,  13:  comp.  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xxii. 
21).  When  Gideon  makes  a  proclamation  (Jud.  vii.  3), 
it  is  in  the  words  of  Deut.  xx.  8  ;  and  when  the  historian 
points  out  the  result  of  violating  the  Mosaic  law  (ii.  1-23), 
all  his  reflections  breathe  the  spirit,  and  clothe  themselves 
with  the  language,  of  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xx.  5,  xxxiv. 
13  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  13-17,  36  ;  Num.  xxxii.  13  ;  Deut.  vii.  2, 
5,  16,  ix.  18,  xii.  3,  xvii.  2,  xxviii.  25,  xxxi.  16). 
There  is  a  touch  of  humour  displayed  (Jud.  x.  4)  in  the 
revival  of  the  name  Hawoth-Jair  with  an  allusion  to  its 
old  origin  in  Deut.  iii.  14.  Even  the  poetess  who  chaunts 
so  subhmely  the  victories  of  Israel  (Jud.  v.)  is  inspired  by 
the  poetry  of  Jacob  (ver.  16  :  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  14,  and 
ver.  17  :  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  13),  and  of  Moses  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch (w.  4,  5  :  comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  and  ver.  8  : 
comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  17).  Surely  nothing  but  the  existence 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  age  of  the  Judges  can  account 
for  so  exact  a  conformity  with  its  spirit,  and  legislation, 
and  history  and  language. 

It  would  be  a  singular  thing,  if  in  such  disorderly  times 
we  did  not  occasionally  meet  with  occurrences  startlingly 
out  of  joint  with  the  Mosaic  system.  But  such  anomalies 
can  no  more  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  law,  than  the 
violation  of  Christ's  law  among  Christians  proves  that  there 
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is  no  Gospel,  and  no  Church.  It  is  right,  however,  that  we 
should  notice  the  chief  facts  alleged  to  be  irreconcilable 
with  its  existence,  or  its  knowledge. 

The  private  worship  set  up  by  Micah  (Jud.  xviL  5)  was 
contrary  to  the  express  conunand  of  Deut.  xiL  6.  But  it 
is  condemned  in  the  very  next  verse  as  a  lawless  pro- 
ceeding, which  would  have  been  put  down  by  a  powerful 
executive. 

A  more  important  difficulty  is  found  in  the  instances  of 
sacrifice  offered  up  elsewhere  than  on  the  altar  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  by  men  who  were  not  even  Levites ;  and 
yet  they  were  accepted  by  God.  Such  b  the  sacrifice  at 
Bochim  (ii.  5),  that  of  xx.  26,  of  Gideon  (vL  25-29),  and 
of  Manoah  (xiii.  16-23).  The  case  of  Bochim  is  doubly 
irrelevant,  both  as  to  fact  and  right.  The  feet  is  not  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  neither  priest  nor  tabernacle  at 
Bochim.  All  Israel  was  there  (ii.  4).  Why  were  there 
no  priests  ?  Though  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Shilo, 
who  tells  us  that  it  was  never  carried  again,  as  before,  to 
the  place  where  all  Israel  met  in  council  ?  As  to  the 
question  of  right,  God's  manifestation  of  himself  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  was  always  deemed  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  acknowledging  and  honouring  his  presence  by 
sacrifice,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Ex.  xx.  24.  With 
regard  to  xx.  26,  the  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  at  Shilo. 
Certainly  the  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  house  of  God 
(ver.  26);  and  the  ephod  and  ark  were  there  (ver.  27). 
While  in  the  times  of  oppression  free  communication  with 
the  tabernacle  was  not  permitted,  both  Gideon  and  Manoah 
were  authorised  expressly  by  the  angel  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
in  question  (vi.  26  ;  xiiL  16).  A  special  permission  fi:om 
God  can  in  no  circumstances  imply  either  ignorance  or 
violation  of  any  law  on  the  part  of  him  who  acts  upon  it. 

But  what  of  Gideon's  ephod  (Jud.  viii.  27),  Samson's 
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marriage  (Jud.  xiv.  1-4),  and  Jephthah's  vow  (Jud.  xi.  30, 
31)  ?  Some  authors  admit  all  three  to  have  sinned  against 
the  law :  but  this  supposition,  instead  of  ignoring  the  law's 
existence,  takes  it  for  granted  as  the  rule  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  squared  their  conduct.  They  are  num- 
bered, however,  among  the  saints,  whose  faith  wrought 
such  wonders  in  the  cause  of  God  (Heb.  xi.  32) ;  and 
hence  each  case  deserves  a  few  words  of  special  com- 
mentary. 

It  is  nowhere  stated  that  Gideon  made  an  improper  use 
of  the  ephod.  It  was,  indeed,  '  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and 
his  house,'  and  *  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it '  (ver. 
27).  But  one  may  escape  a  snare.  Gideon,  who  during 
his  Ufetime  kept  all  Israel  from  idolatry  (ver.  33),  could 
hardly  have  fallen  into  it  himself.  After  his  death,  his 
house  may  have  fallen  into  the  snare,  which  he  had  un- 
wittingly laid  for  them,  and  joined  Israel  in  the  supersti- 
tious or  even  idolatrous  rites  which  then  ensued.  But  a 
temptation  is  sometimes  innocently,  though  thoughtlessly, 
thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  their 
own  wickedness  to  thank  for  yielding  to  its  seductive 
influence. 

Samson's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Philistines 
belongs  without  question  to  the  san>e  category  as  an 
Israehte's  marriage  with  a  Canaanite ;  and  this  is  the 
feeling  of  Samson's  parents,  when  they  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  subject  (xiv.  3).  At  this  time  the  law  was 
certainly  in  force ;  for  the  author  of  Judges  assigns  its 
frequent  transgression  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Israel's 
fall  (iii.  6).  But,  notwithstanding,  the  step  seems  from 
verse  fourth  to  have  been  taken,  in  Samson's  case,  with 
the  express  concurrence  of  Him  who  had  made  the  gene- 
ral law,  but  in  a  particular  instance  thought  fit  to  dispense 
with  its  observance. 
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There  remains  now  only  Jephthah's  vow,  which  espe- 
dally  in  its  fulfilment  appears  incomprehensible  on  the 
supposition  that  there  existed  a  law  of  Moses  forbidding 
human  sacrifice  (Deut  xii.  31 ;  Lev.  xviiL  21);  and  the 
diflSculty  is  much  enhanced,  when  we  reflect  that,  if  he 
had  really  misunderstood  his  duty,  he  had  two  full  months 
left  him  to  reconsider  the  question,  to  ask  advice  from 
friends,  and  get  his  perplexity  disentangled  by  the 
priests,  the  authorised  interpreters  of  the  law.  How  can 
this  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  law  ? 

There  are  three  solutions,  each  laying  claim  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of '  plausibility.  The  oldest  one  main- 
tains that  to  fulfil  his  vow  Jephthah  literally  sacrificed  his 
daughter.  It  is  as  old  as  Josephus ;  and,  as  Bonfrerius 
shows,^  has  many  of  the  early  Fathers  as  its  champions. 
If  to  excuse  the  act  we  credit  him  with  ignorance  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  we  must  go  farther,  and  accuse  him  of  igno- 
rance of  the  natural  law,  which  equally  with  the  other 
condemns  all  human  sacrifices,  pronouncing  that  man  a 
murderer  who  takes  for  this  the  life  of  any  human  being, 
and  branding  as  a  sacrilegious  parricide  the  father  who 
makes  a  bloody  victim  of  his  child.  Does  such  ignorance 
show  that  there  was  then  no  law  of  nature  ?  Much  less 
can  it  show  that  there  was  no  law  of  Moses. 

A  close  examination  of  the  Hebrew  text  may  obviate 
the  necessity  of  supposing  so  lamentable  a  state  of  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  The  phrase  NVVn 
KV*  "^K^K  (whatsoever  cometh  forth)  extends  to  every 
living  thing  that  can  walk ;  and  if  the  masculine  gender 
includes  here  Jephthah's  daughter,  the  expression  can 
embrace  the  animals  of  either  sex  as  well.  Indeed  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  is  such,  that  the  phrase  is  the  very 
one  that  a  concise  writer  would  use  to  designate  any 

1  Comment,  in  Lib.  Judicom  in  loc 
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living  being  that  could  exercise  the  ordinary  power  of 
locomotion.  In  virtue  of  these  words,  then,  we  are  not 
authorised  to  confine  the  vow  to  a  person.  Nor  can  we 
infer  it  from  *n^tlp7  to  meet  me.  For  in  ch.  xiv.  5  of 
this  same  book  it  is  used  of  the  lion  that  came  against 
Samson.  The  proper  rendering,  then,  of  the  original  is : 
*  whatever  living  being  cometh  out  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  towards  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  belong  to  Jehovah,  and  I  will 
offer  it  up  for  a  holocaust.'  Both  man  and  beast  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  vow.  And  if  it  should  not 
appear  a  very  great  thing  to  vow  an  animal  in  sacrifice, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  highest  act  of  external  wor- 
ship was  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  divinely  appointed, 
and  that  Jephthah  left  it  to  God's  providence  to  determine 
which  in  the  circumstances  would  be  the  most  pleasing  in 
his  sight. 

Let  us  now  see  what  precisely  he  intended  to  do  with 
the  man  or  beast  that  God  might  choose.  There  is  a 
general  clause,  and  a  specific  one.  The  import  of  the 
first  is  that  the  object  of  the  vow  should  belong  to  the 
Lord.  In  the  case  of  a  sacrificial  animal  this  would  imply 
either  sacrifice  (Lev.  xxvii.  9),  or  where  there  was  blemish, 
presentation  to  the  priests  for  their  maintenance.  K, 
however,  the  beast  were  not  sacrificial,  it  was  either  to 
be  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii.  11-13)  or  killed  (Ex.  xiii.  13). 
But  when  the  vow  fell  upon  a  person,  either  he  was  to  be 
redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-8),  or  to  hve  under  some  special 
dedication  to  God's  service,  whether  as  a  Levite,  a  Naza- 
rite,  or  an  attendant  on  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  vow  of  dedication  to  the  Lord,  then,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  or  woman  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
sacrifice. 

That  idea,  however,  is  found  in  the  special  clause  :  *I 
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will  offer  it  up  for  a  holocaust.*     Kimchi,  with  many- 
others,  considers  i  in  the  Hebrew  as  disjunctive,   and 
translates  accordingly :  *  shall  belong  to  the  Lord,  or  I 
will  offer  it  up  for  a  holocaust.'     And  no  doubt  gram- 
matically  one  might  so  read  ;  but  certainly  not  logically. 
For  a  special  clause  can  never  be,  without  some  express 
qualification,  disjunctive  in  regard  to  a  general  one  in 
which  it  is  already  contained.     No  one,  as  Bonfrerius 
remarks,  would  say :  *  I  will  sacrifice  a  clean  animal  or 
an  ox.'     Among  the  various  ways  of  dedicating  a  thing 
to  the  Lord,  one  was  by  a  holocaust ;  so  that  Jephthah's 
meaning  is  to  qualify  his  general  proposition  by  a  specific 
intention  of  sacrifice.     But  we  need  not  for  this  beheve, 
that  it  was  actually  in  Jephthah's  mind  to  sacrtjice  a  man 
or  woman,  if  such  were  the  first  Uving  thing  he  met. 
The  matter  of  a  vow  enters  essientially  into  the  legitimate 
interpretation  of  its  terms ;  and  if  these  are  so  general  as 
apparently  to  comprise  some  incompetent  matter,  that 
very  incompetency  exempts  it  fi:om  the  range  of  subjects 
legitimately  included.     Now  a  human  being  was  not  only 
incompetent  matter  for  sacrifice,  but  to  contemplate  it 
was  immoral  and   sacrilegious,  as  well  as  against  the 
Mosaic  law.     Among  the  animals  that  might  first  chance 
to  meet  him  there  was  range  enough  of  subjects  for  sacri- 
fice to  fulfil  the  special  terms  of  his  vow  ;  and  if  it  were 
a  human  being  that  accosted  him,  he  could  fall  back  upon 
the  general  terms,  and,  always  supposing  the  consent  of 
the  individual,  dedicate  him  in  some  special  manner  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  the  twofold  mamier  in  which  this  dedication 
might  have  been  accomplished,  that  gives  rise  to  the  other 
two  plausible  solutions  of  the  difficulty.  One  is,  that  as 
the  heroine  could  not  be  sacrificed,  she  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle  in   a  state  of  perpetual 
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virginity.     That  there  were  women  who  thus  ministered 
at  the  tabernacle  in  a  certain  state  of  seclusion  we  know 
from  Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  and  1  Sam.  ii.  22.     She,  after  volun- 
tarily ratifying  her  father's  vow  (Jud.  xi.  36),  and  enjoy- 
ing for  two  months  the  free  air  of  the  mountains,  might 
have  shut  herself  up  with  them  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.     Why  else  did  she  weep  for  her  virginity  (ver.  38)  ? 
And  how  does  the  historian,  after  saying  that  the  father 
did  to  her  according  to  his  vow,  significantly  add :  *  Arui 
she  knew  no  man '  (ver.  39)  ?     Or  how  was  it  that  hence- 
forth *  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  give  praise 
to  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a 
year  '  (ver.  40)  ?     The  most  natural  inference  from  those 
words  is  that  she  was  still  alive  to  receive  the  friendly 
visits  of  her  kindred.     It  is  of  very  httle  moment  whether 
we  translate  ni3n  hy  praise  ox  lamentation.    In  one  case 
the  visits  were  of  congratulation  on  her  heroism,  in  the 
other  of  condolence  on  her  seclusion.     It  is  remarkable 
that  we  are  not  told  whither  they  went ;  it  was  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  it  was  to  Jephthah's  daughter.     She 
was,  therefore,  alive,  and  at  Shilo.     Moreover,  they  went 
four  days  in  the  year ;  not  apparently  continuously,  but 
at  separate  seasons,  as  if  to  console  by  frequent  visits  one 
who  had  so  generously  sacrificed  herself  for  the  general 
weal  in  a  point  of  such  importance  to  a  Hebrew  woman. 
The  second  manner  of  dedication  would  exempt  her  of 
course  from  sacrifice,  but  not  from  death.     It  was  the 
terrible  dedication  of   Din   or  doom.     Whatever  was 
vowed  to  God  in  sacrifice  seems  to  have  fallen  under  it. 
Man  could  not  be  so  vowed.     But  the  general  terms  of 
the  vow  were  such  as  of  their  own  nature  included  him. 
So  that  it  might  have  appeared  to  Jephthah  that  he  was 
bound  to  keep  to  its  terms,  as  far  as  the  law  would  per- 
mit.     Now  the  law  with  regard   to   a  man  who  was 
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doomed  was  inexorable :  '  None  doomed,  who  shall  be 
doomed  of  man,  shall  be  released ;  but  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death  '  (Lev.  xxvii.  29).  In  virtue  of  this  law  the 
Canaanites  had  of  necessity  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  so 
had  everyone  else  who  fell,  hke  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
24,  col.  vv.  39-44),  under  its  provisions.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  father's  rash  vow  Jephthah's  daughter  was 
thrown  into  the  very  condition  supposed ;  and  was  there- 
fore doomed  to  an  untimely  death.  It  would  appear, 
then,  from  this  interpretation,  if  we  accept  it,  that  it  was 
precisely  the  pressure  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  brought 
about  the  sad  catastrophe.  Without  some  positive  and 
stringent  law  seeming  to  require  it,  a  father's  love  for  his 
only  child  would  have  found  in  his  heart  a  voice  telling 
him  that  the  bloody  fulfilment  of  his  vow  was  madness 
and  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die.  He  could  not  revoke  it : 
for  the  law  refused  its  sanction  (Num.  xxx.  2 ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  23).  He  could  not  act  on  the  strict  terms  of  his 
vow :  for  the  law  forbad  it  (Lev.  xviii.  21  ;  Deut.  xii.  31). 
He  could  do,  however,  as  the  law  seemed  in  the  circum- 
stances to  require — he  could  put  her  to  death.  Thus  the 
fulfilment  of  the  vow,  instead  of  being  irreconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  the  law  of  Moses,  could  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  recognised  as  the 
divine  law  to  be  obeyed  at  every  sacrifice  of  personal 
feeling.  Humanity,  indeed,  revolts  at  the  idea.  And 
happily,  as  we  have  seen,  we  may  save  Jephthah's  cha- 
racter by  another  interpretation,  just  as  reconcilable  with 
the  letter,  and  certainly  more  reconcilable  with  the  spirit, 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

§  3. — Traces  in  the  time  of  Samuel. 

Samuel  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  extraordinary 
judges.     His  era  was  one  of  transition,  when  Israel  passed 
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from  the  unsettled  and  desultory  administrations  of  pre- 
ceding centuries  to  the  fixed  and  regular  order  character- 
istic of  an  herefditary  kingdom.  On  this  account  it  is  an 
epoch  that  demands  particular  attention.  For  it  is  at 
such  periods  of  change  that  historical  analysis  enables  the 
philosopher  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  new  elements  intro- 
duced into  the  constitution,  and  to  sift  out  whatever  has 
been  superadded  to  the  original  legislation.  In  Samuel's 
case  the  process  ought  to  be  peculiarly  easy.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  our  acquaintance,  both  actual  and  inferential, 
with  the  laws  and  customs  previously  in  force,  and  on  the 
other,  the  pretty  distinct  outline  which  the  first  book  of 
Samuel  gives  of  his  proceedings,  furnish  us  with  two  fair 
terms  of  comparison. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  great 
prophet  enables  us  to  lay  down  a  solid  historical  founda- 
tion for  the  constitution  on  which  he  worked.  We  have 
already  had  an  insight  into  it  during  the  ages  of  Joshua 
and  the  Judges ;  and  have  seen  that  by  no  possibility  could 
it  have  originated  with  anyone  but  Moses.  For  not  only 
do  we  lack  the  shghtest  hint  of  any  law  or  institution, 
other  than  what  came  down  from  Moses ;  but  in  the  whole 
history  there  is  no  standing-room  to  be  found  for  any 
other  legislator.  Not  certainly  for  Joshua  ;  who  received 
from  Moses  no  legislatorial  power,  but  only  military  and 
executive.^    Nor  for  any  of  the  Judges  ;  whose  authority 

*  Jewish  tradition  asngns  ten  decrees  to  Joshua.  '  CatUe  of  a  smaUer 
kind  were  to  be  allowed  to  graze  in  thick  woods,  not  in  thin  woods ;  in 
woods,  DO  kind  of  cattle,  without  the  owner^s  consent  Sticks  and  branches 
might  be  gathered  by  any  Hebrew,  but  not  cut  Herbs  of  any  kind  might 
be  gathered,  with  the  exception  of  pease.  Woods  might  be  pruned,  pro- 
Tided  that  they  were  not  olives  or  fruit-trees,  and  that  there  was  sufficient 
shade  in  the  place.  Each  district  or  town  was  to  have  its  river  and  its  spring 
for  its  own  use.  Fish  might  be  caught  in  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  with 
hooks,  but  nets  or  fishing-boats  were  only  to  be  used  by  the  members  of 
those  tribes  who  lived  on  its  shores.    The  roads  were  to  be  kept  free  from 

VOL.  I.  H 
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was  too  restricted  both  judicially  and  territorially  to  admit 
of  their  making  a  single  legal  enactment  for  Israel.  Judi- 
cially they  were  restricted.  For  where  their  power  ex- 
tended beyond  the  military  command,  it  was  either  merely 
repressive  of  idolatry,  or  confined  to  the  administration 
of  a  law  already  existing  (Jud.  iv.  5).  But  they  were 
also  cramped  territorially.  For  until  we  come  to  Samuel 
not  one  of  them  seems  to  have  had  sway  over  all  Israel. 
If  we  except  Eli,  it  could  only  have  been  in  virtue  of  his 
oflBce  as  High-priest,  in  whose  person  resided  the  ordinary 
constitutional  headship  of  the  theocracy.  The  other  judges 
were  merely  local ;  and  so  narrow  was  their  circle  of 
operations  and  jurisdiction,  that  several  of  them  some- 
times lived  contemporaneously  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  country. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  right  as  historical  critics  to  take 

public  nuisance.  Anyone  lost  in  a  yineyard  might  proceed  in  it  without 
trespass,  till  he  reached  his  home.  If  the  roads  hecame  impassable  they 
might  be  left  for  by-paths.  A  dead  body  might  be  buried  whereyer  found, 
piOTided  that  it  were  not  near  or  in  a  town.* — Stanley,  Led,  on  the  Hid,  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  Part  L  p.  271. 

It  is  very  probable  that  when,  after  the  conquest,  it  became  necessary  to 
fix  some  of  the  manifold  relations  that  start  up  between  individuals  or  com- 
munities with  regard  to  conterminous  properties,  regulations  of  the  kind 
described  may  have  been  made  by  Joshua  and  the  princes  of  Israel.  For 
the  divine  and  unchangeable  law  of  Moses  could  not,  without  encumbering 
itself  with  innumerable  details,  enter  into  such  minutisB  as  would  be  best 
determined  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  district  and  its  relation  to  con- 
tiguous communities.  When  viewed  and  studied  in  the  light  of  those  local 
customs  among  which  it  is  applied  in  practical  life,  law  is  generally  found 
to  have  certain  features  which  are  not  expressly  traceable  in  the  written 
code.  They  are  the  individualising  marks  which,  applied  to  things,  take 
them  out  of  the  category  of  abstract  universals,  and  invest  them  with  the 
determinateness  of  concrete  singulars.  In  this  way  the  Mosaic  Code  must, 
in  its  practical  application,  have  received  many  non-essential  additions, 
which,  though  binding  by  strength  of  custom,  were  never  looked  upon  as 
part  of  the  real  law.  lilven  granting,  therefore,  that  Joshua's  ten  decrees 
are  genuine,  it  is  clear  that  such  rules  imply  no  legislative  authority,  but 
merely  such  regulative  power  as  essentially  belongs  to  every  administrator 
of  a  state. 
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all  these  previous  enactments  as  genuine  Mosaic  institu- 
tions ;  and  are  consequently  justified  in  using  them  to  fill 
in  the  details  of  the  picture  which  is  given  us  of  the 
social  and  religious  state  of  Israel  during  Samuel's  time. 
This  we  have  only  to  compare  with  his  own  individual 
and  peculiar  acts  of  administration,  to  bring  out  whatever 
traces  of  new  legislation  are  to  be  detected.  And,  indeed, 
if  any  new  laws  at  all  were  introduced  between  Moses 
and  the  creation  of  the  monarchy,  Samuel  is  the  only 
personage  that  conjecture  can  light  upon  as  their  origi- 
nator. He  was  the  sole  universal  judge  in  Israel ;  it  was 
he  that  founded  the  kingdom ;  it  was  he  that  made  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  state ;  it  was  he  that  defined  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  and  reduced 
them  to  writing  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  It  was 
an  age  too  of  religious  reform.  Abuses  innumerable  had 
crept  in,  and  made  headway,  threatening  a  breaking  up 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  the  final  blasting  of  the  mag- 
nificent hopes  awakened  by  God's  reiterated  promises 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  Here,  then,  if  anywhere, 
we  might  naturally  look  for  additional  laws  repressive  of 
abuses,  and  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  things 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  kingly  element. 
But,  instead  of  that,  we  find  the  normal  state  of  law 
and  order  exactly  conformable  to  the  old  standard  as  laid 
down  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  as  exemplified  in  practice 
during  the  administration  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges. 
There  is  no  trace  of  one  new  law  introduced,  no  hint  of 
any  old  one  abrogated,  no  proof  of  any  even  temporarily 
suspended.  There  is  in  existence  a  perfect  code  of  laws, 
which  all  Israel  believes  to  have  been  delivered  by  God 
himself  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses.  For  that 
is  necessarily  implied  in  the  commonly  accepted  idea 
dating  from  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5),  and  Balaam  (Num. 

m2 
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xxiii.  21),  and  continued  in  Gideon  (Jud.  viii.  23),  and 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  7,  xii.  12),  that,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  human  king,  it  was  Jehovah  that  reigned  in  Israel. 
To  give  these  words  a  meaning  at  all  commensurate  with 
divine  perfection  we  must  suppose : — 1.  That  the  nation 
was  compacted  into  organic  unity.  2.  That  it  was  go- 
verned by  a  body  of  laws  amply  sufficient  for  all  national 
purposes.  3.  That  these  laws  must  have  extended  to  leli- 
gious  as  well  as  civil  institutions.  4.  That  they  were 
believed  to  emanate  from  God  himself.  5.  That  as  Moses 
was  the  only  mediator  in  this  respect  between  God  and 
the  nation,  these  divine  laws  must,  in  their  minds,  have 
come  through  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Eli's  remonstrance  with  his  godless  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.  25), 
opens  up  something  both  of  the  civil  and  the  religious 
side  of  the  laws  in  question.  The  words  may  be  trans- 
lated :  *  K  a  man  sin  against  a  man,  judges  smooth  the 
affair ;  but  if  a  man  sin  against  Jehovah,  who  is  there  to 
bring  about  a  smoothing  of  matters  with  him  ? '  In  many 
of  the  versions  the  point  of  the  remonstrance  is  lost  by 
taking  the  word  D^hSk  in  the  sense  of  God^  instead  of 
judges^  as  it  bears  in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1. 
This  misunderstanding  confuses  the  sense  of  the  next 
clause  ;  which  is  antithetic,  and  can  be  fuUy  appreciated 
only  as  a  contrast.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  translates 
both  accurately  enough  as  to  sense,  though  somewhat 
paraphrastically :  '  If  a  man  sin  to  a  man,  will  they  not 
go  before  the  judge,  and  he  will  hear  their  words,  and 
settle  between  them :  but  if  the  man  shall  sin  before  the 
Lord,  from  whom  shall  he  seek  and  obtain  forgiveness?'^ 

'  D^)  \^r\>T:^  'W.\  l^n^^t?  jwn  KJVl  D-7p^  pnv.  kJ^H  "la;^  131  3^n!  dk 

In  giving  77S)  the  meaning  of  nnoothing  1  have  adopted  Gesenias*  idea 
that  the  idea  of  levdUng  or  smoothing  belongs  to  the  root.    In  Kal  it  suits 
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In  determining  a  civil  suit  there  are  three  parties — the 
offender,  the  plaintiff,  and  the  judge.  The  plaintiff  summons 
the  offender  into  the  presence  of  the  judge,  who  by  his 
decision  is  supposed  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  and 
thus  to  restore  the  balance  of  order.     In  cases  also  of  sin 
against  Jehovah,  where  no  human  tribunal  was  appointed 
to  make  an  award,  there  must  in  a  theocratic  government 
have  been  some  recognised  means  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
Jehovah's  justice,  and  to  restore  the  balance  of  divine 
order.     The  plaintiff  was  here  the  divine  law,  which  com- 
pelled the  offender  to  appear  before  Jehovah  the  judge, 
who  had  already  settled  the  expiating  sacrifice  which  he 
would  accept  as  an  atonement.     Expiation  of  this  kind 
we  find  countenanced  and  enjoined  in  the  sin-offerings 
and  trespass-offerings  prescribed  in  Lev.  iv.-vii.     Where 
these  sacrifices  were  duly  presented,  the  atonement  was 
deemed  vaUd  through  the  mediation  of  the  priest,  and  the 
sin  forgiven.     But  where  they  were  neglected,  the  offender 
in  another  way  was  amenable  to  divine  justice,  and  had 
to  bear  his  iniquity.     Now  an  universal  neglect  of  this 
rite  was  apparently  one  of  the  chief  evils  resulting  from 
the  priestly  misconduct.     For  it  made  Israel  loathe  all 
sacrifice  (1  Sam.  ii.  17);  and  thus  it  ^made  the  Lord's 
people  to  transgress'  (1  Sam.  ii.  24).     Hence  the  great- 
ness of  their  own  sin  before  the  Lord  (ib.  17).     For,  fail- 
ing this,  there  was  no  other  legal  way  open  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  with  Jehovah,  when  once  he  had  been 
sinned  against. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage; 


equally  well  with  the  common  one  of  cutting  or  cleaving.  In  HUhp,  it  suits 
better.  For  the  idea  of  intercession  arose  from  one*s  exertions  to  make 
things  smooth.  This  has  much  the  same  meaning  as  ^'Q  ^^^  npn*  Both 
phrases  are  used  together  in  1  Kings  xiii.  6 ;  and  one  is  there  also  equivalent 
to  both. 
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which  consequently  shows  that,  in  the  time  of  Eli  and  the 
boyhood  of  Samuel,  there  was  in  force  a  comprehensive 
law  defining  the  object  and  regulating  the  manner  of  ex- 
piatory offerings ;  and  that  these  were  supposed  to  be 
appointed  by  Him  who  alone  had  the  power  to  settle  the 
conditions  on  which  his  favour,  once  forfeited,  was  to  be 
regained. 

Coming  now  to  particulars  in  detail,  we  cannot  help 
marvelling  at  the  supercilious  way  in  which  De  Wette  plays 
with  his  reader's  credulity,  when  he  aflSrms  that  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  *  we  can  find  no  traces  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions/  *  To  say  nothing  of  the  old  magistrates 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  4),  and  the  deliberative  senate  (1  Sam.  iv.  3, 
viii.  4) ;  circumcision,  as  revived  by  Moses,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  Hebrew  (1  Sam.  xiv.  6 );  it  is  in 
virtue  of  Lev.  vii.  26,  27,  that  the  law  of  abstinence  from 
blood  is  so  stringent  (1  Sam.  xiv.  33);  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Nazarite  vow  (Num.  vi.  5)  are  known  (1  Sam.  i.  11); 
l^al  cleanness  is  required  for  presence  at  a  festival 
(1  Sam.  XX.  26) ;  the  capital  punishment  denounced  against 
diviners  in  Ex.  xxii.  18  is  rigorously  enforced  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  9) ;  and  God  reveals  himself  by  dreams,  Urim,  and 
prophets  (ISam.  xxviii.  6)  according  to  Num.  xii.  6, 
xxvii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  29,  30. 

But  above  all  the  Levitical  system  comes  out  so  pro- 
minently, that  how  De  Wette  can  ignore  it  so  pointedly^ 
surpasses  belief.  At  Shilo,  where  Joshua  left  it  (Jos. 
xviii.  1),  we  still  find  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  as  the  centre 
of  public  worship  for  all  Israel  (ISam.  ii.  14,  iv.  3). 
Colenso,  indeed,  will  have  it  that  this  was  not  the  taber- 
nacle of  Moses.  '  Of  course,'  he  says, '  the  fact  that  the 
tabernacle  at  Shilo  had  doors,  that  the  lamp  was  allowed 

*  Introd.  to  the  Old  Testament^  yoI.  iL  p.  222.  »  lb.  p.  228. 
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regularly  to  go  out  in  it  (1  Sam,  iii.  3,  15),  and  that 
Samuel  slept  in  it,  and  apparently  Eli  also  (1  Sam.  iii. 
2,  3)  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  could  not  have  been 
the  Mosaic  tabernacle.'^  But  if  we  are  to  take  history, 
and  not  theory,  for  our  guide,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  take  this  for  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  which  was  pitched 
at  Shilo  towards  the  close  of  Joshua's  life  (Jos.  xviii.  1), 
remained  there  till  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  appeared 
afterwards  at  Gibeon  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xxi.  29).  The  Bishop's  objections  are  easily  disposed  of. 
Two  of  them  are  at  once  got  rid  of  by  adopting  an  old 
tradition  of  the  Mishna,  which  describes  the  sanctuary  at 
Shilo  as  '  a  structure  of  low  stone  walls,  with  the  tent 
drawn  over  the  top.'^  This  so  naturally  combines  the 
conditions  of  the  Mosaic  tent  with  the  doors  and  sleeping 
apartments  for  the  warders,  that  it  does  away  in  a  moment 
with  the  chief  difficulties.  Are  we  authorised  to  adopt 
the  tradition  ?  Common  sense  tells  us  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  a  necessity  of  the  case.  Some  fence  was 
absolutely  required  to  protect  it  against  marauders,  whether 
robbers  or  wild  beasts.  If  Shilo  did  not  owe  its  entire 
existence  to  the  tabernacle's  presence,  it  was  at  any  rate  a 
place  of  utter  insignificance  before.  And  when  the  tribes 
had  retired  to  their  settlements,  and  the  Levites  were 
scattered  through  their  cities,  and  no  longer  encamped 
around  it  as  in  the  desert,  some  defence  was  necessary,  if 
it  were  nothing  else  than  the  slight  stone  enclosure  of  '  a 
modern  Bedouin  village,'^  to  bear  out  the  ancient  story  of 
the  Mishna. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  lamp  is  unworthy  of  a 
critic ;  partly  because,  had  there  been  a  clear  law  on  the 
subject,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  in  the  old  age  of 

^  lb.  Part  V.  p.  97,  note.  »  Stanley,  Smai  and  Palestme,  p.  233. 

«  Stanley,  lb. 
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Eli,  when  so  many  other  abuses  were  rampant,  the  lamp 
of  the  sanctuary  had  been  lit  only  at  night ;  and  partly 
because  it  is  still  an  open  question  (and  the  negative 
opinion  is  the  more  probable)  whether  the  injunction  of 
Moses  required  the  lamp  to  be  lighted  during  the  day. 
The  practice  was  certainly  introduced  into  the  Temple 
before  the  time  of  Josephus/  though  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  s  grandson  it  was  the  rule  to  hght  it  only  in  the- 
evening  (2  Chron.  xiii.  11).  But  from  the  Pentateuch  it 
cannot  be  made  out  that  it  was  commanded  by  Moses  to 
be  kept  burning  during  dayhght.^ 

It  is  to  this  Mosaic  tabernacle  that  all  Israel  goes  to 
sacrifice  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  Accordingly  we  find  there  the 
Mosaic  altar  (1  Sam.  ii.  28),  on  which  God  has  com- 
manded his  sacrifices  to  be  ofiered  (ib.  29).  The  various 
kinds  of  Mosaic  sacrifice  are  distinctly  mentioned  or 
alluded  to:  bumt-oflferings  (Vbs  1  Sam.  vii.  9  col. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  10 ;  and  r\b)f  1  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii.  9,  xv.  22) ; 
peace-ofierings  (C^d|7B^  1  Sam.  x.  8,  xi.  15,  xiii.  9  col. 
Ex.  xxiv.  5) ;  expiatory  sacrifices  (1  Sam.  iii.  14 ;  vi.  17), 
whether  as  sin-offerings  or  trespass-offerings  (1  Sam.  ii. 
25);  fire-offerings  (njn|  '\ff^  1  Sam.  ii.  28  coL  Lev.  ii.), 
whether  bloody  (D^n^T  1  Sam.  ii.  29),  or  bloodless  (n'iniO 
1  Sam.  ii.  29,  iii.  14,  xxvi.  19),  whether  incense  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28),  or  an  ephah  of  flour,  or  a  measure  of  wine  (1  Sam. 
i.  24).  The  sacrificial  animals  mentioned  are  all  Levitical : 
the  bullock  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  25),  the  lamb  (1  Sam.  vii.  9),^ 
the  heifer  (I  Sam.  xvi.  2),  and  the  ram  (1  Sam.  xv.  22). 
Of  the  festivals  for  all  Israel  only  one  is  spoken  of ;  and 
it  is  the  great  yearly  sacrifice  at  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  k 

*  Ant  b.  m.  c.  viii.  8. 

'  See  Sanctius  Com.  in  loc.,  Otto  Thenius  in  loc..  Smithes  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
art.  Tahemacle. 

'  A  mcking  lamb  was  not  unfit  for  sacrifice,  but  only  one  less  than  eight 
days  old  (Ley.  xxii.  27). 
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3,  7,  21,  ii.  19),  when,  according  to  the  law  of  Deut. 
xii.  12,  xvi,  11,  the  offerer  feasted  joyfully  with  his 
family  (1  Sam.  i.  4).  The  Levitical  law  (Lev.  vi.  7-11, 
and  Num.  x\iii.  8-20)  assigning  to  the  priest  certain  por- 
tions of  the  victim  was  in  force.  For  it  is  its  gross  viola- 
tion by  Eli's  sons  that  makes  the  people  in  disgust 
withdraw  their  customary  offerings.  The  text  that  is  to 
be  so  interpreted  occurs  in  1  Sam.  ii.  12,  13,  which  we 
ought  to  translate,  according  to  the  Vulgate  pimctuation  : 
'  they  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  the  priest's  lawful  claim 
upon  the  people.'  ^  For  they  were  not  content  with  what 
the  law  assigned  them ;  but  broke  it  feloniously  both  in 
matter  and  form. 

The  very  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons  brings  into  prominent 
notice  the  great  Levitical  fact,  that  the  High-priesthood 
still  continued  in  the  family  of  Aaron  exclusively  (1  Sam. 
ii.  27,  28),  as  Moses  had  originally  appointed.  For  they 
belonged  to  the  branch  of  Ithamar  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  3, 
conf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Kings  ii.  27),  and  the  forfeited 
dignity  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  branch  of  Eleazar, 
Aaron's  other  son  (1  Sam.  ii.  35,  36).  But  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  was  still,  as  of  old,  the  sacred  tribe,  whose 


^  Many  versions  have  been  led  astray  by  the  Massoretic  punctuation, 
which  here  is  clearly  at  fault  For  it  compels  us  to  translate  the  word 
Q^l^  by  custom,  a  sense  which  it  may  bear  when  it  is  question  of  a  legal 
custom,  but  not  when  it  is  question  of  an  illegal  one.  Neither  etymology 
nor  usage  will  justify  its  employment  to  designate  what  was  a  crying  abuse. 
That  in  the  present  instance  it  implies  a  legal  right  was  believed  by  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  translators ;  the  former  of  whom  makes  it  equivalent 
to  (jD)1)  Aud  the  latter  to  KI^D^^  {vofto^).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  words  are  almost  a  verbal  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  xviii.  3, 
which  treats  of  the  very  subject,  and  defines  those  rights,  for  overstraining 
which  illegally  Eli*s  sons  were  condemned.    In  Deuteronomy  they  are: 

n^jn  ^n?^  n»p  D^v»  ^^^  D*^n>q  oo^  .to?  nji 

In  Samuel  the  similarity  is  too  iireat  to  be  accidental.    They  run : 

ni  n;>^  c^fcrb?  oyrrn^  D^:jqbJD  oe^fp^ 

See  Havemick,  LUrod,  to  the  PeniateHch,  p.  377. 
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members  alone  were  empowered  to  handle  the  things 
of  the  Sanctuary,  and  to  convey  the  ark  (1  Sam.  vi. 
15).^     The  time  assigned  in  Num.  viii.  23-26  for  the 

^  Colenso  maintains  that  this  verse  about  the  Levites  'has  plainly  been 
inserted  bj  a  later  hand,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  sacrilegious 
act  in  the  original  story,  if  any  but  '^  Levites ''  were  permitted  to  handle  the 
ark'  (lb.  Part  V.  p.  165).  This  'later  hand'  must  have  been  wretchedly 
unskilful,  if  notwithstanding  this  interpolation  in  the  narrative,  still '  on  all 
hands  we  are  met  with  difficulties,  and  direct  contradictions  to  the  strict 
injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  Law '  (p.  154).  What  are  the  difficulties  P  *  The 
Levites  appear  here  upon  the  scene  very  strangely  and  suddenly.  Not  a 
word  is  said  to  introduce  them,  nor  are  they  named  in  the  history  for  some 
centuries  before,  or  for  a  century  after,  this  event '  (p.  153).  The  strangeness 
is  neither  in  the  history  itself,  nor  in  the  manner  of  telling  it  What  more 
natural  than  that  Levites  should  be  the  inhabitants  of  an  Aaronic  city  (Josh. 
xzL  16),  and  when  the  ark  came  to  their  fields  they  should  *  appear  upon  the 
scene'?  What  more  natural  than  that  the  Beth-shemites  should  have  been 
mentioned  under  their  sacred  name,  when  they  had  to  perform  an  office 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Levites  P  It  was  not  here  necessary  to  point  out 
that  Beth-shemesh  was  a  priestly  city,  because  it  was  already  known  by  all 
Israel  to  be  such ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  were  both  Levites  and  priests.  But  it  is  not 
strange,  if  the  author  chose  to  do  so,  to  show  the  reverence  always  due  to 
the  ark.  Verse  16  (1  Sam.  vi.)  is  not  necessarily  consecutive  in  time  to 
verse  14.  For  we  have  seen  before  that  the  Hebrew  formula  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  pluperfect  tense,  and  may  be  here  translated :  *  for  the 
Levites  had  taken  down,'  &c 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  the  futility  of  the  other  objection  to  the 
story  about  the  Levites,  that  '  it  was  just  as  unlawful  for  common  Levites 
to  touch  the  ark ;  they  were  not  to  come  near  to  bear  it  until  the  priests  had 
first  duly  covered  it.'  The  author  does  not  tell  us  they  were  the  coinnum 
Levites  that  took  down  the  ark,  nor  does  he  tell  us  it  was  uncovered.  But 
surely  if  there  was  no  cover,  it  was  better  to  take  it  down  uncovered,  and 
set  it  on  terra  firma^  than  to  leave  it  uncovered  upon  the  waggon  in  danger 
of  being  upset.  Necessity  has  no  laws,  and  the  case  of  Uzzah  is  not  to  the 
point  There  no  necessity  excused  the  transport  of  the  ark  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Uzzah  was  a  Levite :  but  the  ark 
should  have  been  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites.  For  neglect  of 
this  it  was  that  the  '  breach '  was  made  (1  Chron.  xv.  13). 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  history  is  that  where  kine  are  offered  up 
as  a  burnt-offering  (1  Sam.  vi.  14)  contrary  to  Lev.  i.  3.  But  here  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  law  is  a  positive  one  prescribing  what  is  to  be  done  to 
make  a  bumt-ofiering  acceptable.  The  sacrifice  of  the  kine,  indeed,  though 
sufficient  for  a  peace-offering  (Lev.  iii.  1),  did  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  bumt-ofiering,*  nor  were  they  probably  intended  to  do  so. 
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period  of  their  service  is  known.  For  the  in&nt  Levite 
Samuel  is  voluntarily  dedicated  to  the  tabernacle  by  his 
mother's  vow  (1  Sam.  i.  11)  before  the  law  could  claim 
his  services. 

The  ark,  moreover,  is  still  the  most  sacred  of  the  Mosaic 
symbols  (1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4,  18,  21,  22,  v.  3,  4,  6,  7,  vi.  19), 
and  on  the  cover  displays  the  cherubim  as  in  the  days 
of  old  (1  Sam.  iv.  4).  In  the  Sanctuary  there  is  the  lamp 
(1  Sam.  iii.  3)  prescribed  in  Lev.  xxiv.  4 ;  there  is  the 
ehew-bread,  or  loaves  of  proposition  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4  coL 
Ex.  XXV.  30 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  6),  which  none  but  the  priests 
were  authorised  to  eat  (Matt.  xiL  4);  and  l^al  cleanness 
is  exacted  as  the  condition  of  its  use  (1  Sam.  xxi.  5,  6). 
In  fine,  the  precious  ephod  is  the  vestment  characteristic 
of  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  xxiiL  6). 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  historical  references  falling 
within  the  time  covered  by  the  Pentateuch  are  all  made 
in  conformity  with  it :  the  creation  (1  Sam.  ii.  8);  Jacob's 
emigration  to  Egypt  (1  Sam.  xii.  8) ;  Israel's  oppression 
(ib.) ;  Moses  and  Aaron  (1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8) ;  the  exodus 
and  its  wonders  (1  Sam.  iv.  8,  viii.  8,  xii.  6,  8) ;  the 
kindness  shown  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  by  the  Kenites 
(1  Sam.  XV.  6  col.  Ex.  xviii.  9, 10,  19  ;  Num.  x.  29-32) ; 
the  projected  annihilation  of  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.  coL 
Ex.  xvii.  14);  Israel's  election  as  God's  pecuhar  people 
and  inheritance  (1  Sam.  xii.  22  col.  Ex.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  2,  xxvi  18,  xxxii.  9). 

Nay,  even  verbal  citations  sometimes  occur.  Bad 
judges  (1  Sam.  viii.  3)  are  described  in  the  same  terms  as 

Haying  been  employed  in  the  miracnlotiB  transport  of  the  ark  their  noblest 
use  was  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice :  but  as  the  Beth-shemites  did  not  consider 
the  religious  act  complete,  thej  offered  besides  'bnmt-oflferings  and  sacrificed 
sacrifices  the  same  day  to  JehoTah '  (verse  16).  That  thej  dared  '  to  oflBor 
sacrifice  in  an  nnconaecrated  place,  npon  this  stone,  instead  of  oo  the  altar 
before  the  tabernacle/  has  been  alieadj  answered. 
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they  axe  in  Deut.  xvi.  18,  19  ;  it  is  in  the  words  of  Deut. 
xvii.  14  that  Israel  asks  for  a  king  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  6) ;  the 
half  of  verse  22  in  1  Sam.  ii.  is  taken  from  Ex.  xxxviii. 
8 ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  1  Sam.  ii.  12,  13 
becomes  intelUgible  only  as  a  verbal  reference  to  Deut. 
xviii.  3. 

With  such  facts  to  rely  on,  it  needs  not  much  logical 
acumen  to  see  that  the  age  of  Samuel  bears  many  and 
deep  traces  of  Mosaic  and  Levitical  institutions,  and  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  classic  source  of  history  and  law. 
The  facts  are  drawn  from  the  only  book  that  throws  any 
light  on  the  period.  To  ignore  these,  and  imagine  others 
in  opposition  to  them,  is  to  act  the  romancer,  and  not  the 
critic.  Either  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  Samuel's  age, 
or  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Moses  and  the  Pentateuch.  The 
former  alternative,  indeed,  is  enough  to  show  the  ground- 
lessness of  De  Wette's  dogmatism.  But  it  is  one  we  can- 
not accept,  nor  our  adversaries  demand.  For,  whoever 
threw  the  book  of  Samuel  into  its  present  shape  had 
before  him,  as  his  vouchers,  the  authentic  narratives  of 
Samuel  himself,  as  well  as  of  Gad  and  Nathan  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  29)  :  and  while  in  his  history  there  is  too  much  of 
the  Mosaic  element  to  do  without  Moses  and  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  is  too  little  to  betray  his  intention  to  bring 
the  system  into  prominence.  Indeed  our  inference  is 
drawn  not  so  much  from  the  historical  features  themselves, 
as  from  that  natural  colouring  which  rises  up  unbidden 
to  the  hand  of  the  artist  who  gives  a  true  picture  of  the 
real,  but  whose  ethereal  essence  not  even  Prosperous 
magic  wand  could  transfuse  into  the  fictions  of  imagina- 
tion. 

We  see,  then,  that  as  a  basis  for  his  reforms  Samuel 
had  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State  laid  down  in 
the  Pentateuch.     To  talk  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  ori- 
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ginating  such  reforms,  and  creating  or  developing  out  of 
itself  the  system  called  Mosaic,  is  to  overlook  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity,  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  history,  and  above 
all  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Of  itself  human 
nature  has  never  effected  any  improvement  in  national 
religion.  On  the  contrary  the  tendency  is  always  down- 
wards. Where  the  forms  of  religion  are  kept  up,  the 
progress  is  towards  the  multiplication  of  divinities ;  but 
where  no  stress  is  laid  on  the  externals  of  religion,  it 
lands  in  Epicurism,  or  latitudinarian  indifference.  The 
religion  of  Homeric  Greece  was  far  less  corrupt  than  that 
of  the  Athens  of  St.  Paul ;  the  Eome  of  Numa  was  purity 
when  compared  to  the  Pantheon  of  Tiberius  ;  the  Egypt 
of  the  Bamessides  had  not  yet  bent  down  to  the  leeks  of 
Juvenal ;  the  human  sacrifices  of  Montezuma's  Aztecs 
were  unknown  200  years  before  the  conquest  of 
Mexico ;  ^  and  in  Thibet  Boodhism  has  now  degenerated 
into  the  most  fantastic  idolatry.^  Magianism  and  Isl&m 
cannot  be  cited  as  exceptions.  Whether  Zoroaster  in 
the  one  introduced  a  reform,  or,  like  many  other  so-called 
reformers,  a  corruption,  we  have  no  actual  data  to  deter- 
mine. But  when  we  come  to  history  we  find  Magianism 
too  running  its  downward  course.  For  if  in  the  G&th&s 
it  is  comparatively  pure,  it  afterwards  appears  as  naked 
Dualism,  the  most  insidious  of  religious  errors.  The 
Monotheism  of  Mahommed  was  certainly  a  great  advance 
on  Arab  polytheism  and  idolatry.  But  it  was  no  self- 
development  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  Arabia.  The 
pressure  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems  compelled  a 
change,  and  force  of  arms  completed  what  enthusiasm  or 
ambition  had  begun.  And  if  we  take  the  history  of  Israel  in 
particular,  it  is  humiliating  to  see  the  nation,  with  all  their 

^  Pre8cott*8  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  chap.  iii. 

'  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad.,  voL  iL  p.  18. 
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Levites,  and  priests,  and  prophets,  and  all  their  revelations 
and  prodigies,  with  their  past  memories  and  present  expe- 
riences and  warnings  for  the  future,  ever  relapsing  from 
the  religion  of  Jehovah  into  the  sensual  superstitions 
around  them,  and  brought  back  to  their  old  religion  only 
by  national  misery  and  individual  suffering,  and  the  heroic 
exertions  of  such  men  as  Samuel. 

That  in  him  we  should  find  something  exceptional  is 
only  what  we  should  expect  in  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  his  position.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  of  his  acts  are  antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Though  not  a  priest,  he  was  a  Levite, 
descended  from  Kohath  (1  Chron.  vi.  22-28).^  Before 
the  death  of  Eli  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  was  spread 
throughout  Israel  (1  Sam.  iii.  20).  But  we  find  him  in- 
vested with  no  sacerdotal  functions ;  and  it  is  only  when  Eli 
is  no  more,  when  his  sons  had  fallen  in  battle,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation  are  at  their  lowest  ebb,  and  when 
there  is  no  one  of  the  high-priestly  family  of  age  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  ordinary  chief  of  the  country,  that 
the  only  prophet  in  Israel  assumes  the  office  of  Judge 
Extraordinary.  As  Levite,  therefore,  as  prophet,  and  as 
supreme  judge,  he  now  appears  upon  the  stage,  ordering 
all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  always  in  one  or  other  of  these  characters  that  he 
exercises  the  powers  entrusted  to  him.  As  priest  no- 
where does  he  appear,  as  De  Wette  affirms,  at  the  same 

^  To  infer,  as  many  do,  that  Samuel  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but  to  that  of  Ephraim,  because  his  father  was  an  Ephrathite  living  in  the 
Mount  of  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  is  to  suppose  either  that  the  Levites  lived 
nowhere,  or  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  country  where  they  lived.  The 
Levitical  cities  were  spread  over  all  the  tribes  (Jos.  xxi.).  The  Kohathites 
had  four  in  Ephraim,  which  makes  it  probable  that  Ramathaini-Sophim 
should  be  sought  in  Ephraim  proper,  and  not  in  Benjamin.  (See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  Ramah,)  Golenso  tries  to  show  (lb.  Part  V.  p.  104) 
that  the  Chronicler  does  not  tell  the  truth  I 
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time  that  he  denies  his  Levitical  descent^  For  neither  his 
blessing  of  the  sacrifice  (1  Sam.  ix.  13),  nor  the  anoint- 
ing of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  1),  and  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13), 
denotes  the  priestly  character.  Jehu  is  anointed  king  by 
one  of  the  nameless  children  of  the  prophets  (2  Kings 
ix.  1-6).  And  it  is  the  manual  and  official  ofiering  of  the 
sacrifice,  not  the  blessing  of  the  sacrifical  feast,  that  is 
confined  to  the  consecrated  priest.  Havemick,  indeed, 
seems  to  grant  not  only  that  he  built  altars,  but  that  he 
sacrificed  with  priestly  authority.^  But  there  is  not  one 
atom  of  evidence  for  the  supposition.  K  he  is  said  to 
sacrifice,  so  is  it  said  of  Joshua  (Jos.  viii.  30,  31),  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  9, 10),  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  of 
Solomon  (1  Bangs  iiL  4),  of  the  people  (1  Ejngs  iii.  2) ; 
and  yet  we  know  for  certain  that  the  instrumentaUty  of 
the  priests  is  supposed  (Deut.  xviii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  13 ; 
1  Kings  iii.  1-4  col.  1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  40).  So  in  the  case 
of  Samuel.  We  find  an  instructive  instance  in  1  Sam.  ix. 
12-22.  His  annual  round  of  visits  brings  the  prophet 
to  Ramah.  There  is  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  occasion 
(verse  12).  But  his  presence  is  needed  only  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  sacrifical  feast  (verse  13),  at  which  he  presides. 
Accordingly  the  sacrifice  itself  is  over  before  he  goes  up 
to  the  high  place  txD  eat  (verses  19,  22).  The  legitimate 
priests  were  there  to  perform  their  part  of  the  ceremony. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he 
ever  assumed  any  of  those  functions  which  were  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  the  priest.  His  powers  were  compre- 
hensive enough  without  intruding  where  he  was  not 
authorised  to  enter.  It  was  not  his  own  instinct,  or  sen- 
timent, or  fancied  vocation  that  he  followed  when  he 
undertook  the  office  of  reformer.     It  is  God  that  inspires, 

1  lb.  voL  ii.  p.  221.  •  lb.  pp.  379-.380. 
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that  urges,  that  speaks,  that  demonstrates  by  miracle  the 
divinity  of  his  appointment.  And  it  is  this  very  sanction 
that  makes  him  careful  to  meddle  with  nothing,  and  to 
trench  on  no  authority  that  God  had  constituted  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

There  are  said,  however,  to  be,  in  his  administration, 
two  anomalies  quite  incompatible  with  the  enactments  of 
the  Pentateuch — His  approval  of  sacrifice  away  from  the 
tabernacle  (1  Sam.  vii.  17,  x.  8,  xvi.  2-5),  and  his  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of  the  king's  election.  But  a  due 
examination  will  show  that  there  is  no  truth  in  either 
all^ation. 

Until  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  the  law  of  Deut.  xii. 
5-14  which  restricted  sacrifice  to  one  place  to  be  after- 
wards chosen  by  God  Himself,  was  never  understood  to  be 
stringently  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
For  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  law  were  verified.  The  conquest  was  not  completed 
till  the  close  of  David's  reign  ;  and  it  was  only  then  that 
the  condition  mentioned  in  Deut.  xii.  10  was  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  nation  obtained  such  rest  from  all  their  enemies 
round  about  as  enabled  them  to  dwell  in  safety  and 
security  (1  Bangs  viii.  56).  Nor  was  it  properly  till  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  consequent 
building  of  a  permanent  temple,  that  the  Hebrews  under- 
stood God  finally  to  have  chosen  a  place  out  of  all  their 
tribes  to  place  his  name  there.  In  this  sense  God  speaks 
to  David  (1  Kings  viii.  ]6);  and  it  is  this  idea  that 
breathes  through  Solomon's  address  and  prayer  at  the 
dedication  (1  Kings  viii.  20,  21,  29).  On  that  account, 
in  the  pre-salomonic  history  of  Israel  we  never  meet  with 
that  utter  condemnation  of  '  the  high  places '  which  con- 
stantly occurs  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  In  1  Kings  iii. 
2-4  we  have,  from  the  mouth  of  the  same  author,  who  so 
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unsparingly  denounces  the  high  places  everywhere  else,  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  way  he  understood  Deuter- 
onomy.    For  he  excuses  '  the  high  place '  at  Gibeon  on 
the  very  plea  that  there  '  was  no  house  built  unto  the 
name  of  Jehovah '  (verse  2),  and  he  goes  on  to  remark 
that  Solomon  '  lovmg  Jehovah  and  walking  in  the  statutes 
of  David,'  offered  a  thousand  burnt-offerings  at  Gibeon, 
*  which  was  the  great  high  place,'  and  then  states  that 
Jehovah  appeared  to  him  that  night  to  express  approval 
of  his  conduct.     True :   the  old  Tabernacle  of  Moses, 
though  shorn  of  all  its  grandeur  but  the  brazen  altar  of 
Bezaleel  (1  Chron.  xxi.  29),  was  still  there ;  and  in  that 
venerable  sanctuary  Zadok,  of  Eleazar's  race,  had  under 
him  a  body  of  priests  to  perform  the  Levitical  ceremonial 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  40).      But  at  that  time  the  regular 
tabernacle  was  the  new  one  which  David  had  erected  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  xv.  1),  where  Abiathar,  of  Ithamar's  branch, 
seems  to  have  continued  exercising  high-priestly  func- 
tions imtil  '  thrust  out  '  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  27). 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  king  returned  to  Jerusalem,  *  he 
stood   before   the   ark,'   and   sacrificed  anew   (1  Kings 
iii.  15). 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  there  was  an 
unrestricted  latitude  in  this  respect.  It  was  for  the  proper 
authorities  to  determine  when  the  clause  of  Ex.  xx.  24  was 
appUcable :  and  in  this  sense  we  are  apparently  to  take 
the  answer  with  which  Theodoret  meets  the  difficulty,  that 
to  those  who  were  religious,  and  who  understood  the 
object  of  the  law,  every  place  was  appropriate  for  sacrifice.^ 
Samuel's  conduct  also  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  is 

'  ToTf  tvoifiiai  Koi  riv  rov  vofiov  OKorrby  iirirtrafUvwQ  uxac  <«C  ^^  ^ov  OfoO 

Xarpilay  KaBupotro  rono^.  In  1  Kings  QoflBst  12.    See  Welte,  Sid.  KrU.  Einl. 
&C.,  2  Th.  p.  36. 
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urged  as  a  demonstrative  proof  that  Deuteronomy  was  un- 
known during  his  time.  After  citing  Deut.  xvii.  14-17, 
Colenso  remarks:  *It  is  plain  that  this  passage,  which 
distinctly  allows  the  appointment  of  a  king,  and,  indeed, 
would  have  been  enough  to  suggest  it,  if  the  desire  for  one 
had  not  otherwise  arisen, — which,  so  far  from  disapproving 
of  the  introduction  of  the  kingdom,  rather  promises  a 
special  blessing,  and  a  permanent  continuance  of  royalty, 
to  any  pious  king  and  his  children, — could  not  have 
existed,  as  the  declaration  of  the  Divine  Will,  in  the  time 
of  Samuel,  or  in  the  still  later  time  of  the  author  of  the 
history  of  the  election  of  the  first  king  of  Israel.  There 
we  find  Samuel  charging  it  upon  the  people  as  a  great  sin^ 
that  they  had  desired  a  king, — "  That  ye  may  see  that 
your  wickedness  is  great,  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight 
of  Jehovah,  in  asking  for  a  king.  .  .  .  And  all  the  people 
said  unto  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  servants  unto  Jehovah  thy 
God,  that  we  die  not ;  for  we  have  added  imto  all  our  sins 
this  evil  to  ask  us  a  king,"  1  S.  xii.  17-19.  Nay,  Jehovah 
himself  is  introduced  as  saying  to  Samuel,  1  S.  viii.  7 — 
"  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."  Throughout  the 
whole  narrative,  not  the  least  reference  is  made  to  this 
law,  as  surely  must  have  been  the  case  if  it  was  really  in 
existence  in  those  days  ;  since  either  Samuel  might  have 
been  expected  to  quote  it,  as  laying  down  the  conditions 
of  the  kingdom,  if  they  were  determined  to  have  it ;  or 
the  people  would  naturally  have  adduced  it,  as  sanctioning, 
or,  at  any  rate,  excusing,  their  wish  for  a  king.'  ^ 

Before  answering  directly  this  specious  reasoning,  it  is 
well  to  observe,  that  it  is  fatal  to  the  theory  of  Deutero- 
nomy's after-composition.  Whoever  wrote  the  passage  of 
Deuteronomy  must,  in  this  hypothesis,  have  meant  it  to 

^  lb.  Part  111.,  p.  609. 
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look  like  a  prophetic  regulation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  kingly  element  was  to  be  introduced ;  and  for  that 
reason  must  have  tried  to  throw  it,  in  some  obvious  way, 
into  conformity  with  the  historical  and  well-known  fiacts 
of  the  case.  Our  adversaries  are  fond  of  hunting  out 
vaticinia  post  eventum.  Was  the  Deuteronomist  so  clumsy 
a  manipulator,  as  to  draw  up  his  fictitious  prediction  in 
such  glaring  contradiction  to  the  fects  as  to  prove  that  it 
was  never  fulfilled  ?  While  in  real  prophecy  the  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  event  are  not  always  obvious,  in 
fictitious  they  are  always  made  patent  enough.  How,  then, 
does  the  prediction  of  Deuteronomy  prove  the  very  con- 
trary of  what  it  intends  ? 

Axnph(»«  ooepit 
Institni ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  P 

As  a  regulation  it  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism. 
When  the  thing  to  be  regulated  already  exists  as  the 
model,  according  to  which  the  regulation  is  to  be  framed, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  drawing  up  the  r^ulation  so  as 
not  even  roughly  to  fit  the  subject.  A  straight  line  is 
hardly  the  model  of  a  sphere.  Which,  then,  are  we  to 
choose — Scylla,  or  Chaiybdis  ?  Scylla,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
utter  destruction — Charybdis  we  may  clear  with  perfect 
safety,  in  spite  of  the  rocks  marked  down  in  Colenso's  chart. 
Deuteronomy  contemplates  the  introduction  of  a  king 
into  the  Hebrew  constitution.  This  was  an  element  not 
out  of  keeping  with  the  theocracy.  For  the  human  king 
would  be  nothing  more  than  the  viceroy  of  the  Divine  one 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  14)  in  all  that  concerned  the  civil  govern- 
ment. It  was,  however,  a  human  element  the  more  in  the 
theocracy,  where,  in  its  purity,  the  high-priest  was  the 
ordinary  chief  of  the  state,  and  with  the  Mosaic  code  for 
his  guidance,  and  the  supreme  council  for  his  assessors,  was 
in  ordinary  circumstances  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

ic2 
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It  was  only  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  these 
brought  about  by  the  people's  own  misconduct,  that,  like 
the  Dictator  in  the  Eoman  republic,  an  extraordinary  lay 
judge  was  elected,  under  Jehovah's  immediate  inspiration. 
But  in  the  creation  of  the  monarchy  the  Dictator  became 
the  Emperor,  the  extraordinary  and  temporary  Judge 
became  the  regular  and  permanent  King,  and  hereditary 
succession  took  the  fact  of  selection  out  of  Jehovah's  own 
hands. 

On  the  side  of  the  people,  too,  there  was  a  change. 
They  were  subjected  to  new  restraints  in  their  own  persons, 
and  in  their  children ;  they  became  more  slaves  than  free- 
men, and  had  to  pay  both  in  lands  and  money  for  the 
luxury  of  having  a  king  like  other  nations.  Theocracy, 
however,  it  still  was  ;  and  though  more  burdensome  to  the 
people,  and  implying  less  trust  in  Jehovah,  was,  in  its 
modified  form,  nevertheless,  a  Mosaic  element  Indeed,  it 
is  Moses  who  records  that  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  16), 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  11),  and  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  God 
had  promised  as  a  special  favour  to  raise  some  of  their 
descendants  to  royal  honours ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  the 
last  person  to  draw  up  his  constitution  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  an  impos- 
sibility. In  Deuteronomy  the  introduction  of  the  king  is 
spoken  of  neither  approvingly  nor  disapprovingly.  It 
was  a  permissive  thing  in  case  all  Israel  should  insist  upon 
it ;  but  then  the  permission  was  to  be  restricted  within 
certain  specified  limits. 

Now  all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  history  of 
the  king's  election :  consistent  with  Samuel's  personal  dis- 
pleasure, with  God's  disapproval,  with  the  people's  '  great 
sin,'  and  with  the  fact  that '  not  the  least  reference  is  made 
to  this  law.'  It  is  consistent  with  Samuel's  personal  dis- 
pleasure.    This  is  confined  to  his  first  interview  with  the 
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elders  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  6).  For  afterwards  his 
sentiments  merge  into  those  of  Jehovah.  They  tell  him 
bluntly  that  they  want  to  supersede  him,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  the  misconduct  of  his  sons.  The  address  was 
uncourteous,  insincere,  and  unconstitutionaL  Uncourteous  : 
his  services  demanded  other  language,  and  other  treatment. 
Insincere :  for  the  allegation  was  a  mere  pretext  to  screen 
their  wish  to  be  assimilated  to  other  nations.  Could  not 
a  king  also  become  old  ?  Could  not  an  old  king's  sons 
also  misconduct  themselves  ?  Was  it  not  better  to  allow 
God  himself  to  choose,  when  necessary,  an  occasional  judge, 
who  would  respect  their  liberties,  their  properties,  and 
their  persons,  than  to  demand  an  hereditary  judge  under 
the  name  of  king,  who  would  enslave,  and  impoverish, 
and  degrade  them  ?  There  was  no  even  apparent  sound- 
ness in  the  pretext.  Nor  was  the  demand  constitutional. 
Samuel  himself  was  the  chief  power  in  the  state ;  and  no 
national  change  could  be  legally  introduced  without  his 
fiill  and  deliberate  concurrence.  It  is  not  to  deliberate, 
however,  that  the  elders  come  to  Samuel :  it  is  to  demand 
the  carrying  out  of  the  measure,  which  they  had  already 
deliberated  upon  and  settled  without  any  consultation  wth 
him.  Now  this  unconstitutional  proceeding  was  not  in 
accordance  with  Deuteronomy.  There  the  nation  is  spoken 
of  as  one  moral  person,  who  by  its  representatives  and 
chiefs  forms  the  deliberate  resolution  to  possess  a  king  : 
*  when  thou  shalt  come  into  the  land,  &c.,  and  shalt  say  :  / 
will  set  a  king  over  me,  &c.'  In  Great  Britain  it  is  not  the 
Commons  that  represent  the  nation ;  nor  the  Lords,  nor  the 
Sovereign.  It  is  the  combination  of  all  three  ;  and  where 
one  is  wanting  no  national  measure  can  have  any  consti- 
tutional weight.  No  wonder  Samuel  was  displeased  at 
being  thus  ignored.  So  would  Moses,  with  his  own  per- 
missive law  before  his  eyes. 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  is 
quite  consistent  with  God's  disapproval  also.  But  there 
is  a  still  deeper  source  of  displeasure  in  the  mind  of 
Jehovah :  it  is,  that  the  slight  was  offered  not  so  much  to 
Samuel  as  to  himself ;  for  the  demand  implied  distrust  in 
the  purely  theocratic  government  which  he  had  esta- 
bhshed,  and  a  deliberate  preference  for  an  immediate 
human  governor,  with  all  the  galling  restrictions  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  imposition  of  grievous  burdens,  the 
irrevocable  nature  of  the  institution,  if  once  established, 
which  were  to  accompany  the  pageant  of  oriental  royalty 
(1  Sam.  viii.  9-19).  Samuel  protests,  and  God  protests ; 
but  vainly.  In  cool  blood  they  shut  out  Jehovah's  inter- 
ference, as  far  as  they  can,  and  wildly  shout :  '  Nay,  but 
we  will  have  a  king  over  us ! '  And  what  added  more  to 
their  ingratitude  was,  that  in  the  pure  theocracy  it  had 
been  God's  study  to  make  them  his  own  peculiar  people 
and  inheritance,  and  to  isolate  them  from  all  other  nations 
in  country,  laws,  institutions,  manners,  and  customs ;  and 
yet,  in  his  despite,  they  want  to  reverse  all  this,  and  to  be 
Uke  other  nations,  and  to  have  their  king.  Here  there 
was  surely  ample  room  for  reproaching  them  with  their 
'  great  sin,'  without  ignoring  Deuteronomy  or  condemning 
the  monarchy  in  itself.  Possibly,  in  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  people's  idolatry  and  general  indifference  had 
reduced  them,  the  kingly  government  had  become  a 
necessity  of  the  situation,  and  could  not  much  longer  be 
deferred.  But  a  good  thing  may  be  done  in  a  bad  way  ; 
and  a  measure  that  is  well  adapted  to  keep  order  in  a 
degraded  community  may  be  brought  about  by  means 
that  are  neither  moral  nor  constitutional. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  here  there  was  no  need, 
either  on  the  part  of  Samuel  or  of  the  people,  for  referring 
to  the  law  of  Deuteronomy.    That  law  contains  four  chief 
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clauses — the  implied  permission  to  elect  a  king  (Deut. 
xvii.  14),  the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  people  in 
exercising  their  right  (verse  15),  the  dangers  that  the 
king  when  elected  had  to  guard  against  (w.  16, 17),  and 
the  special  duties  of  the  office  (vv.  18-20).  Now,  Samuel, 
during  the  whole  negotiation,  had  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
any  of  these  clauses.  The  legal  right  of  the  people  would 
hardly  be  advanced  by  him,  who  disputed  the  expediency 
of  its  exercise  at  the  moment.  The  conditions  to  be 
observed  by  the  people  were  reaUy  acted  on  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  required  no  preliminary  notice  on  the  occasion ; 
and  the  dangers  and  duties  attached  to  the  office  were 
more  for  the  royal  ear  than  for  that  of  a  promiscuous 
assembly. 

The  people  had  no  more  reason  than  Samuel  to  quote 
the  law  '  as  laying  down  the  conditions  of  the  kingdom/ 
The  only  case  in  which  we  might  have  expected  a  refe- 
rence to  it  on  their  part,  was  on  the  question  of  their 
legal  right  to  appoint  a  king.  But  that  never  was  a  ques- 
tion. Deuteronomy  was  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  on  the  matter :  so  well  known,  indeed,  to  them, 
that  they  make  the  demand  in  the  very  words  of  the  law 
that  gave  them  the  right ;  and  so  well  known  to  Samuel, 
that,  while  he  writes  a  monograph  to  define  the  king's 
prerogatives  (1  Sam.  x.  25) — a  subject  left  undefined  by 
Deuteronomy — ^he  takes  no  steps  to  point  out  the  king's 
official  duties,  &c.,  beUeving  them  already  known. 

§  4. — Traces  in  the  time  of  David, 

We  now  come  to  search  for  such  traces  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  are  to  be  found  in  the  age  of  David ;  and  for 
this  period  we  may  rely  all  the  more  fearlessly  on  the 
much-abused  Chronicler,  as  he  does  not  make  a  single 
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statement  for  which  he  cannot  produce  an  ample  gua- 
rantee ;  for  such  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  concluding 
sentence  of  David's  history :  '  Now  the  acts  of  David  the 
king,  the  first  and  the  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer,  with  all  his 
reign  and  his  might,  and  the  times  that  went  over  him, 
and  over  Israel,  and  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  coim- 
tries'  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  30).  It  is  no  stretch  of  credu- 
lity to  believe  that  the  proverbial  Jirst  and  last  included 
the  intermediate  acts  of  a  reign  that  is  all  portrayed  in  the 
works  referred  to ;  and  that  the  Chronicler  meant  it  to  be 
understood,  that  at  least  all  the  acts  which  he  describes 
would  be  found  therein. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Samuel  to  secure  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  within  those  limits  which  Joshua's 
conquests  had  attained  to,  and  to  bring  back  Israel,  thus 
cleared  from  the  contagion  of  foreign  idolatry,  to  the 
permanent  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  reserved 
for  David  to  push  the  conquest  on  to  the  boundaries 
marked  out  by  God  before  Israel  entered  Canaan  (Deut. 
xi.  24 ;  Josh,  i.  4) — ^from  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  Orontes," 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates — and,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  which  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  and  was  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  unfriendly 
Canaanites,  to  bring  about  the  grand  consummation  so 
long  deferred — ^the  erection  of  a  national  temple  in  the 
place  divinely  fixed  upon,  when  peace  at  home  and  abroad 
would  make  it  easily  accessible  to  all  the  nation  (Deut. 
xii.  10-12).  It  was  this  that  was  still  wanting  for  the 
full  development  of  Israel's  majestic  ceremonial  :  it  was 
the  crown  of  the  Mosaic  system  ;  and,  therefore,  David 
toiled  night  and  day  for  the  realisation  of  his  darling 
project,  heaping  up  xmtold  treasures  in  wood  and  stone, 
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in  iron  and  copper,  in  silver  and  gold,  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ablest  workmen  in  Tyre,  and  drawing  up  the 
plans  of  the  vast  edifice,  which  he  had  so  longed  to  see 
finished  in  his  own  days.  For  he  knew,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  that  Deuteronomy  had  foretold  the  choice, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  such  peace  as  he  had  been  the 
means  of  securing,  God  himself  should  make  of  the 
place  for  his  temple ;  and  it  was  now  clear  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  in  the  choice  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
favoured  spot  (2  Sam.  vii.  10,  13  col.  1  Chron.  xxii.  1). 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  imbued  with  such  sen- 
timents, David  was  unacquainted  with  the  Pentateuch. 
We  have  his  own  word  in  proof  that  he  knew  it  well. 
To  Solomon  he  says :  '  Keep  the  charge  of  Jehovah  thy 
God,  to  go  in  his  ways,  to  keep  his  ordinances  and  his 
commandments^  and  his  jydgments^  and  his  testimonies^  as 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses^  that  thou  mayest  act 
wisely  in  all  that  thou  doest,  and  whithersoever  thou 
tuniest  thyself'  (1  Kings  ii.  3).  '  Then  shalt  thou  prosper, 
if  thou  takest  heed  to  fulfil  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  Jehovah  commanded  Moses  concerning  Israel :  be 
strong  and  of  good  coiirage  ;  dread  not,  nor  be  dismayed ' 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  13).  Addressing,  for  the  last  time,  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  he  adverts  to  God's  word  concerning 
Solomon  :  '  I  will  estabUsh  his  kingdom  for  ever,  if  he  be 
constant  to  do  my  commandments  and  my  judgments ; ' 
and  then  adds  an  exhortation  to  themselves :  '  Now,  there- 
fore, in  the  eyes  of  all  Israel,  the  congregation  of  Jehovah, 
and  in  the  audience  of  our  God,  keep  and  seek  for  all  the 
commandments  of  Jehovah  your  God,  that  ye  may  possess 
this  good  land,  and  leave  it  for  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you  for  ever '  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  7, 8).  In  his 
prayer  he  says :  '  Give  unto  Solomon  my  son  a  perfect 
heart,  to  keep  thy  commandments^  thy  testimonies,  and  thi^ 
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Statutes^  and  to  do  all  these  things/  &c.  (1  Chron.xxix.  19). 
To  which  may  be  added  his  implied  words,  when  he 
appointed  Zadok  and  the  priests,  in  their  department,  •  to 
do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law  of  Jehovah^ 
which  he  commanded  Israel '  (1  Chron.  xvi.  40).  Bearing 
in  mind  that  these  passages  are  Deuteronomical  both  in 
sentiment  and  expression  (conf.  Deut.  iv.  21,  26,  xxx.  19, 
20,  xxxi.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  accumulation  of  terms  to 
designate  the  fulness  of  the  law  (Deut.  iv.  1,  v.  1,  30,  31, 
viii.  11,  xi.  32,  xxx.  16),  we  can  easily  see  our  way  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  In  the  time  of  David  there  was  a  comprehensive 
law  for  all  Israel 

2.  That  law  was  believed  to  be  the  legislation  of  God 
himself. 

3.  Moses  was  thought  to  have  been  the  medium  of  its 
delivery. 

4.  It  was  thought  to  have  been  written  out  by  Moses. 

5.  Its  provisions  extended  to  moral,  civil,  and  religious 
hfe. 

6.  These  were  so  fiill  in  their  details,  and  so  perfect  in 
their  spirit,  as  to  ensure  a  wise  administration  on  the  part 
of  the  ruler,  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  land  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  prosperity  in  all  things  to  those 
who  faithfully  kept  them. 

7.  All  these  characteristics  meet  in  the  Pentateuch  ex- 
clusively. 

K  we  look  into  particulars,  everything  is  in  the  dress 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Not  only  are  two  commandments  of 
the  Decalogue  expressly  referred  to  (2  Sam.  xii.  9),  but 
the  whole  constitution  of  Israel  is  the  same.  The  tribes 
are  the  twelve  of  old  (1  Chron.  xii.  24-38,  xxvii.  16-22). 
The  tribal  division  into  hundreds  and  thousands  (Num. 
xxxi.  14)  is  still  kept  up  (1  Chron.  xiii.  1,  xv.  25,  xxvii.  1, 
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xxviii.  1).  The  elders  of  Israel  are  not  wanting  (2  Sam. 
iii.  17,  V.  3,  xix.  11).  The  whole  people  are  Jehovah's 
inhentance  (2  Sam.  i.  12,  v.  2,  vi.  21,  vii.  7, 8, 11, 23,  24, 
xiv.  13,  16).  Among  the  tribes,  Judah  for  the  first  time 
acquires  the  rank  foretold  in  Gen.  xlix.  8-10 ;  and  when 
David  states  publicly  that  Judah  had  been  chosen  by  God 
as  ruler  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  4),  he  supposes  that  Jacob's 
prophecy  was  known  to  all.  The  law  of  Deut.  xvii.  15, 
forbidding  anyone  to  be  appointed  king  but  the  man  of 
God's  choice,  is  understood  to  be  in  force  (1  Chron.  xi. 
2,  3,  10,  xii.  23);  although  ambition  makes  Absalom 
despise  it,  and  Adonijah  try  to  anticipate  it  in  his  own 
favour.  The  latter  unquestionably  knew  the  law  (1  Kings 
ii.  15) ;  and,  unaware,  perhaps,  that  Solomon  had  already 
been  preferred,  may  have  imagined  that  birthright  marked 
him  out  naturally  for  the  divine  election.  The  king 
(2  Sam.  XV.  2)  is  beUeved  to  hold  the  place  of  the  appel- 
late judge  of  Deut.  xvii.  9,  as  the  Deuteronomist  designed 
by  bringing  the  passage  into  immediate  connection  with 
the  law  on  the  kingdom  (ib.  14-20).  In  this  capacity  he 
also  appears  in  the  fictitious  case  of  the  Tekoan  woman 
(2  Sam.  xiv.)  ;  where,  too,  the  peculiarities  of  the  law  on 
blood-avenging  come  into  notice.  When  David  threatens 
to  punish  a  thief  (2  Sam.  xii.  6),  it  is  according  to  the 
fourfold  rate  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxi.  37 ;  when  he  bums 
the  idols  of  the  Phihstines  (1  Chron.  xiv.  12),  it  is  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Deut.  vii.  5,  25  ;  and  when 
Bathsheba  undergoes  a  l^al  purification  (2  Sam.  xi.  4), 
it  is  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  Lev.  xv.  18. 
The  constitution  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  the  best  touch- 
stone of  the  Levitical  system.  And  here  we  find  every- 
thing in  accordance  with  the  history  and  dispositions  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Levi  is  everywhere  the  sacred  tribe. 
It  is  divided,  as  ordained  by  Moses,  into  the  great  branches 
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derived  from  Kohath,  Gershon,  and  Merari  (1  Cliroii.  xv. 
5-8,  xxiii.  6) ;  and,  while  all  the  rest  are  simply  Levites, 
the  Aaronites  are  constantly  singled  out  for  preeminence 
in  rank  (1  Chron.  xii.  27,  xv.  4,  11,  12).  That  pre- 
eminence was  owing  to  the  priestly  dignity  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  2,  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  2),  shared  in  common  by  the 
descendants  of  Aaron's  sons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  (ib.), 
but  thought  to  be  so  rigidly  confined  by  God  himself  to 
these  two  families  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  19),  that  even  the 
family  of  Moses,  though  Levitical  (Ex.  vi.  20),  is  excluded 
from  the  Sacerdotal  caste  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  14).  It  is  the 
head  of  one  of  these  two  houses  that  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  high -priest.  And  the  temporary  anomaly  of  the 
two  sanctuaries  serves  to  bring  this,  as  other  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  system,  into  prominence.  At  Gibeon  was  the 
tent  made  by  Moses,  and  the  altar  of  Bezaleel  (1  Chron. 
xxi.  29  ;  2  Chron.  i.  3, 5) ;  and  there  presided  Zadok,  the 
head  of  Eleazar's  house  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39,  40).  That  of 
Ithamar,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed,  in  the  person  of 
Abiathar,  the  chief  authority  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  ii.  27), 
where  the  ark  reposed  in  the  new  tgnt  erected  for  it  by  the 
king  (2  Sam.  vi.  17).  The  anomaly  itself,  however,  had  its 
origin  in  the  separation  of  the  ark  from  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle during  the  Philistine  wars,  and  disappeared  with  the 
erection  of  the  Temple.  The  arrangements  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  carried  out  by  Joshua  at  the  conquest,  appeal- 
still  to  subsist  with  regard  even  to  the  Levitical  cities  and 
districts  (1  Chron.  vi.  54-81  col.  1  Chron.  xiii.  2). 

The  tabernacle,  however,  is  the  chief  scene  of  Levitical 
activity  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  28-32),  according  to  Num.  i. 
50, 51,  viii.  19,  xviii.  2-6.  But  as  the  Temple  was  shortly 
to  supersede  it,  the  Levites  are  organised  in  prospect  of 
the  impending  change.  With  this  view  they  are  num- 
bered for  one  purpose  fix)m  twenty  and  upwards  (1  Chron. 
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xxiii.  27),  as  directed  in  Num.  i.  45 ;  and  for  another 
object,  from  thirty  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3),  in  accordance  with 
Num.  iv.  3,  30,  35,  39, 43, 47.  As  long,  however,  as  there 
is  no  fixed  Sanctuary,  it  is  their  duty  to  carry  the  tent 
and  the  holy  vessels  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  26),  as  enjoined  in 
Num.  i.  50.  Hence  they  are  told  ofi*  to  carry  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4,  xv.  24,  29  ;  1  Kings  ii.  26  ;  1  Chron. 
XV.  12) ;  and  David  says  expressly :  '  None  ought  to  carry 
the  ark  of  God  but  the  Levites  :  for  them  hath  Jehovah 
chosen  to  carry  the  ark  of  Grod,  and  to  minister  unto  him 
for  ever '  (1  Chron.  xv.  2).  The  very  manner  of  their 
carrying  it  is  strictly  insisted  on  (1  Chron.  xv.  12-15) ; 
for  Moses  had  ordered  that  it  should  be  borne  on  their 
shoulders  (Num.  vii.  9),  as  the  Chronicler  points  out 
(1  Chron.  xv.  15) ;  and,  in  a  most  instructive  passage 
(showing  how  little  our  adversaries  can  infer  from  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  even  when  not  pointed  out  at  the  time), 
David  acknowledges  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  neglect 
of  this  divine  ordinance,  Uzzah  would  not  have  been 
killed :  '  Because  ye  did  it  not  at  the  first,  Jehovah  our 
God  made  a  breach  upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not 
after  due  order '  (1  Chron.  xv.  13).  After  this,  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  call  attention  to  the  cherubim  spreading 
their  wings  over  the  propitiatory  (2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  1  Chron. 
xiii.  6) ;  and  to  the  intense  reverence  of  all  Israel  for  the 
sacred  symbol,  and  the  enthusiastic  honours  they  paid  it 
in  its  transport  from  place  to  place  (1  Chron.  xv.  1-29). 
Although  a  new  tabernacle  is  made  for  it  by  David,  it  was 
not  because  there  was  no  such  thing  before.  One  is  sup- 
posed in  existence  from  the  period  of  the  Exodus  (2  Sam. 
vii.  6),  and  at  the  very  time  the  identical  tent  made  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  is  known  to  be  at  Gibeon  (2  Chron. 
i.  3),  along  with  the  very  altar  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
Bezaleel  (ib.  verse  5). 
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The  altar  has  the  privilege  of  asylum  (1  Kings  i.  50  coL 
Ex.  xxi.  14),  where  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  because 
it  is  the  table  of  Jehovah's  sacrifice.  There  are  ofiered 
up  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  (1  Chron.  xvi.  40), 
prescribed  in  Ex*  xxix.  39.  There  are  burnt-offerings 
and  peace-offerings  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,xxiv.  25) ;  heave-offer- 
ings (2  Sam.  i.  21) ;  minkhah-offer'mgs  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29) ; 
offerings  in  fine  flour  (ib.  col.  Ex.  xxix.  40),  and  of  un- 
leavened cakes  (ib.  col.  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23),  whether  fried 
(ib.  col.  Lev.  vi.  14)  or  baked  in  the  pan  (ib.  col.  Lev. 
ii.  5).  The  shew-bread  is  still  laid  out  as  of  old  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  29).  The  sacrificial  animals  are  lambs  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  21),  sheep  (1  Kings  i.  9),  rams  (1  Chron.  xv.  26, 
xxix.  21),  oxen  (1  Kings  i.  9 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13),  bullocks 
(1  Chron.  xv.  26,  xxix.  21),  as  known  to  the  Pentateuch. 
Sabbaths  and  new  moons  are  solemnly  observed  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  31 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  13),  with  other  festivals  not  men- 
tioned by  name,  but  supposed  to  be  known  from  the 
ritual  in  pubhc  use.  We  meet  also  again  with  the 
Ephod,  as  the  priestly  vestment  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6, 9,  xxx.  7 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  with  the  Urim,  as  the  great  medium 
through  which  Jehovah  is  consulted  (ib.) 

The  plan  of  the  Temple,  with  its  sacred  vessels  and 
appurtenances,  is  grounded  on  the  Mosaic  model  de- 
scribed in  Exodus,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  reign. 
Hence  we  find  mentioned,  in  the  same  words  as  in 
Exodus,  the  lamp-stand  and  its  lamps  (1  Chron.  xxviii. 
15  col.  Ex.  XXV.  31) ;  the  table  of  shew-bread  (ib.  16  col. 
Ex.  XXV.  23  ff.);  the  flesh-hooks,  bowls,  and  cups  used  in 
sacrifice  (ib.  17  col.  Ex.  xxv.  29,  xxvii.  3) ;  the  altar  of 
incense  (ib.  18  col.  Ex.  xxx.  1  ff.) ;  the  cherubim  spread- 
ing their  wings  and  covering  the  ark  (ib.  col.  Ex.  xxv.  20). 
Indeed,  the  only  meaning  that  can  be  made  out  of  the 
obscure  passage  occurring  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  19  is,  that 
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David  speaks  of  some  such  scripture  as  Exodus  suggest- 
ing to  him  the  pattern  of  the  work.  The  Syriac  drops 
the  passage  entirely ;  the  Septuagint  supphes  many  words 
for  which  we  have  no  warrant  in  the  present  text ;  the 
Arabic  follows  suit;  the  Vulgate  seems  to  have  read 
{C3  for  3.  The  Massoretic  punctuation  of  the  text, 
as  it  stancls,  gives  perhaps  the  most  feasible  way  of  read- 
ing the  verse,  which  may  be  thus  translated  freely  : 
All  this  by  the  scripture  from  Jehovah's  own  hand,  as  the 
rule  incumbent  on  me  to  follow,  he  hath  made  plain — 
the  whole  work  of  the  pattern.  Bertheau  has  taken  the 
passage  in  a  similar  sense,*  and  pertinently  remarks  that, 
in  very  early  times,  the  Jews  referred  to  the  Scriptural 
law  in  terms  exactly  similar  to  those  of  David — Him 
iilDltJ^.  We  must  admit,  either  that  David  talks  of  having 
received  some  divinely  inspired  writing  for  the  occasion, 
or  that  he  refers  to  the  well-known  plans  and  descriptions 
of  Exodus,  as  his  authority  for  all  he  purposed  to  cany- 
out.  The  latter  is  the  most  natural  supposition,  and,  as 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  revelation,  ought 
to  commend  itself  most  to  the  critic. 

There  are  other  proofs  that  David  was  acquainted  with 
Exodus,  as  2  Sam.  vii.  7-11,  xxii.  8-20 ;  and  the  allusion 
to  the  name  of  Moses  (2  Sam.  xxii.  17),  which,  conceived 
in  the  singular  terms  that  it  is,  could  have  suggested 
itself  only  to  one  who  had  read  Ex.  ii.  10.  With  regard 
to  Genesis,  we  see  him  referring  not  only  to  Gen.  xlix. 
8-10,  as  already  mentioned,  but  also  to  Gen.  xv.  5, 
xxii.  17 ;  for  it  was  that  prophecy  that  prevented  him 
from  including  in  the  census  his  subjects  under  twenty 
years  of  age  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  23). 

From  this  discussion  we  see  plainly  that  David  and  his 
contemporaries  were  no  strangers  to  the  Pentateuch  and 

^  C^om.  in  loco. 
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its  Mosaic  authorship.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  various 
indications  point  to  some  law  less  comprehensive  than  our 
present  Pentateuch ;  for  Tamar  believes  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13) 
that  she  can  be  legally  married  to  her  half-brother,  against 
Lev.  xviii.  9 ;  the  execution  of  Saul's  posterity  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  9,  10),  apparently  with  God's  own  sanction,  is  con- 
trary both  to  Deut.  xxiv.  16  and  to  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23  ; 
David's  conquest  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon  falls  under 
the  prohibition  of  Deut.  ii.  5,  9,  19  ;  and  David  not  only 
exercises  priestly  functions  himself  (2  Sam.  vi.  18),  but 
raises  his  sons  to  the  priesthood  (2  Sam.  viii.  18). 

Not  one  of  these  instances  is  really  to  the  point. 
Josephus  thinks  that  Tamar,  without  believing  what  she 
said,  caught  at  any  pretext  to  escape  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  Ammon.  Perhaps  so.  But  we  need  not  sup- 
pose her  aware  of  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus.  No  one 
would  take  a  young  lady,  fresh  from  the  boarding-school, 
as  an  authority  on  the  intricacies  of  the  marriage-law  in 
England  ;  much  less  need  we  look  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  on  marriage  in  a  young  princess,  who  had  never  left 
the  harem,  and  who  had  to  learn  all  she  knew  from  a 
mother  who  was  not  even  an  Israehte.  Her  very  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  her  patriarchal  ancestry 
could  easily  lead  her  to  believe,  that  what  had  been  per- 
haps permissible  in  Abraham  might  be  within  the  king's 
power  to  grant  to  his  own  daughter. 

The  execution  of  Saul's  posterity  is  in  all  its  circum- 
stances a  most  mysterious  transaction.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  business  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings.  To  recon- 
cile it  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  law,  it  is  enough 
that  the  case  was  believed  to  be  outside  of  the  law  alto- 
gether ;  and  that  the  same  God,  who  had  made  the  law 
for  ordinary  cases,  interfered  in  this  extraordinary  case 
miraculously  in  order  to  bring  about  a  public  atonement 
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for  a  breach  of  national  faith.  There  was  no  law  applic- 
able to  the  specialties  of  the  case.  It  nowhere  appears, 
however,  that  God  either  conunanded  or  sanctioned  (and 
who  could  question  him  if  he  had  ?)  the  way  in  which 
the  Gibeonites  exercised  their  right  of  satisfiiction,  and 
exacted  their  '  pound  of  flesh.'  They,  after  David  gave 
up  the  victims,  were  allowed  to  act  as  their  own  feelings 
should  dictate.  They  were  not  even  Hebrews,  and 
perhaps  cared  little  for  the  laws  of  their  masters.  That 
David,  after  the  execution,  did  not  interfere  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  law  that  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  bodies  before  sunset,  may  have  been  owing  either  to 
his  ignorance  of  its  violation,  or  to  his  unwillingness  to 
mix  himself  up  in  a  matter  which  had  passed,  as  it  were, 
out  of  his  hands.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the  affair  was 
brought  prominently  before  him,  he  collected  the  bones 
and  buried  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  11-14). 

The  interdict  of  Deuteronomy  against  encroaching  on 
their  kinsfolk  was  intended  for  the  time  of  Joshua.  Three 
centuries  had  made  a  great  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  countries.  And  if  David  could  without  guilt  culti- 
vate close  friendship  with  Tyre,  which  was  doomed  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  he  could  also  make  just  war  on  Ammon, 
that  had  grossly  insulted  his  ambassadors  (2  Sam.  x.  4), 
on  Edom,  that  had  invaded  his  territories  (1  Chron.  xviii. 
12),  and  on  Moab  for  other  valid  reasons.  But,  indeed, 
in  the  history  of  these  wars  we  have  a  proof  that  Deuter- 
onomy could  never  have  been  composed  after  the  time  of 
David.  For  no  one,  aware  of  the  extreme  severity  which 
marked  David's  subjugation  of  these  countries,  would 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  sentiments  which  would 
tell  so  pointedly  against  the  national  hero,  and  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart. 

The  priesthood  of  David  and  his  sons  did  not  certainly 

VOL.  I.  0 
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trench  upon  that  of  Aaron.  It  was  no  priestly  function 
in  David  to  bless  his  household,  or  his  people.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  liturgical  benediction  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
peculiar  to  the  priest  (Num.  vi.  23-27).  But  David  never 
used  that  formula.  Six  of  the  tribes  were  ordered  to 
pronounce  a  blessing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12);  every  Israelite 
was  empowered  to  do  so  (Deut.  xxiv.  13) ;  Joab  blesses 
David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22) ;  Solomon  and  the  people  bless 
one  another  (1  Kings  viii.  55,  66)  ;  and  a  blessing  seems 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  salutation  of  a  friend  (Prov. 
xxvii.  14  ;  2  Kings  iv.  29),  or  the  responsive  greeting  of 
an  inferior  (Ruth  ii.  4).  Why  could  not  David  do  as 
the  meanest  of  his  people  ? 

CsBcilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus  ademptum 
Virgilio  Varioque  ?  * 

In  2  Sam.  viii.  18  the  king's  sons  are  unquestionably 
called  D^Jna — the  word  usually  applied  to  priests.  Ac- 
cording to  Fiirst,  the  term  meant  originally  one  who 
ministers^  and  could  denote  indiffeirently  a  minister  of 
God,  or  a  minister  of  the  king.  In  Hebrew  usage  the 
former  is  certainly  the  acknowledged  acceptation  of  the 
word,  though  in  Ps.  xcix.  6  it  is  elastic  enough  to  include 
Moses,  who  was  no  Levitical  priest.  From  this  passage 
of  the  Psalmist  it  is  clear  that  of  itself  it  does  not  mark  a 
dignity  invested  with  the  privileges  and  charged  with  the 
functions  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  Whatever  dignity  is 
meant,  it  cannot  in  the  mind  of  David,  who  shows  himself 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  regulations  in  the 
Pentateuch,  refer  to  anything  peculiarly  reserved  to  the 

^  Ewaldy  who  admits  no  such  thing  as  Messianic  prophecy,  thinks  that  in 
Psalm  ex.  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  David  was  acknowledged  as 
a  Priest  I  (Qesch.  des  Volk.  Isr.  vol.  iii.  p.  266).  Colenso  infers  the  same 
interesting  fact  from  '  the  linen  ephod — the  priestly  dress ' — which  David 
wore  (2  Sam.  vi.  14).  Yet  it  was  worn  by  the  infant  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18). 
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family  of  Aaron.  What  it  was  we  cannot  say  precisely. 
But  the  Chronicler  interprets  for  us,  and  makes  it  equiva- 
lent to  '  the  chief  at  the  king's  hand'  (1  Chron.  xviii.  17 
comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  18).  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  rejecting  this  explanation,  except  that  we  do  not  find 
the  term  so  used  anywhere  else.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
reason  enough  with  those  who  think  there  was  no  Hebrew 
usage  beyond  what  they  imagine  is  foimd  in  the  actual 
Bible,  and  who  believe  the  Chronicler  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  it.  But  it  can  have  no  weight  with  those 
who  prove  that  David  was  well  up  in  all  the  Mosaic 
enactments  concerning  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  from  ignorance  of  the  law  have  given 
to  his  sons  the  title  of  priests ;  or  who  believe  that  a 
title  does  not  always  imply  the  exercise  of  functions  natu- 
rally belonging  to  it.  In  the  Court  of  England  there  is  a 
dignitary  who  passes  under  the  name  of  '  Keeper  of  the 
Eoyal  conscience.'  Whatever  it  means  now,  it  has  no 
analogy  with  its  original  use  to  designate  the  ecclesiastic 
who  was  Eoyal  Chancellor.  So  it  probably  was  in  the 
Court  of  David.  It  lay  chiefly  with  him  to  organise  the 
officers  of  the  Eoyal  household,  and  precedents  both  for 
the  thing  and  for  the  name  were  naturally  to  be  found  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Semitic  princes  around  him.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  offices  in  the 
.  palace  of  Hiram.  The  cohen  would  very  likely  be  found 
to  have  had  duties  to  perform  and  fiinctions  to  exercise 
which  were  more  secular  than  spiritual.  But,  at  any  rate, 
to  insist  upon  clinging  in  this  case  to  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  term  in  spite  of  etymology,  and  history,  and  chroni- 
clers, and  translators,  and  commentators,  is  to  encourage 
the  New  Zealand  sketcher  to  set  down  in  his  note-book 
as  a  curious  antiquarian  discovery,  that,  in  the  days  when 
St.  Paul's  was  standing,  the  Eoyal  horses  had  a  bedchamber 
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for  their  stable  and  a  nobleman  as  a  groom  to  rub  them 
down. 

§  5. — Traces  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 

The  national  annals  (1  Kings  xi.  41),  and  the  authentic 
works  of  Nathan,  Ahijah,  and  Iddo  (2  Chron.  ix.  29), 
Solomon's  own  contemporaries,  must  have  contained  much 
more  detailed  accounts  of  his  magnificent  reign  than  the 
meagre  outline  furnished  us  by  the  sacred  historians.  It 
was  then,  apparently,  that  literary  and  general  mental 
activity  bore  their  fairest  fruits  in  Israel ;  and  synoptical 
compilers  had  rather  to  study  unsparing  curtailment  of 
their  abimdant  materials  than  to  seek  for  new  facts  in 
the  gleanings  of  uncertain  tradition.  But  if  in  all  this 
interesting  period  there  was  anything  more  than  another 
likely  to  command  the  attention  of  prophets  and  philo- 
sophic thinkers,  and  to  employ  the  pen  of  minute  historians, 
it  was  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  cere- 
mony of  its  dedication,  and  the  ritual  service  then  in- 
augurated. For  the  Temple  was  the  crown  of  the  social 
and  rehgious  edifice — a  thing  that  sprang  from  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  nation,  and  fulfilled  its  noblest  aspirations. 
Here,  then,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  most 
authentic  documents — and  these  actually  appealed  to — 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  which  is  told  us  ;  and  that 
the  national  system  is  portrayed  without  any  taint  from 
Levitical  bias,  or  exaggeration  from  traditional  enthusiasm. 

What,  then,  is  the  system  ?  A  glance  at  the  facts  will 
show  that  nothing  whatever  entered  into  it  but  what  liad 
long  before  been  expressly  established,  or  implicitly  sanc- 
tioned, in  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses  liimself.  Tlie  object 
for  which  the  Temple  was  built,  Solomon  (as  God  also 
does,  2  Chron.  vii.  16)  invariably  expresses  in  the  words 
of  Moses  (Dcut.  xii.  11  col.  1  Kings  viii.  16,  29,  43; 
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2  Chron.  vi.  5,  6,  20,  33) ;  and  that  it  was  done  de- 
signedly, we  see  from  his  reference  to  the  good  word  of 
Moses  (1  Kings  viii.  53-56),  which  foretold  the  happy 
consummation  then  brought  about  (Deut.  xii.  10, 11),  after 
many  long  centuries  of  expectation.  Nay,  Moses  in 
Ex.  xx\i.  and  xxxvi.  8-38  had  furnished  the  very  original 
on  which  the  Temple  was  constructed  ;  and  we  now  see 
that  this  was  the  Scriptural  plan  referred  to  by  David  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  19.  For  it  can  admit  of  no  question^ 
that  the  Temple  was  modelled  on  the  Tabernacle. 

The  able  architect  who  contributes  the  article  'Temple' 
to  Smith's '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  thus  delivers  his  judg- 
ment:— 'On  comparing  the  Temple,  as  described  in  1  Kings 
vi.,and  2  Chron.  ii.,  and  by  Josephus,  vii.  3,  with  the  Taber- 
nacle, as  just  explained,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is, 

*  The  book  of  Wisdom — a  work  of  canonical  value  in  the  Catholic  Church 
— makes  Solomon  say  in  plain  terms  that  the  Temple  was  the  copy  (Wis. 
ix.  8).  But  Vatke  {Die  Rdigum  des  A.  T.  p.  333),  and  Colenso  (ib.  Part  V. 
p.  309)  reverse  the  relation,  and  make  the  Tabernacle  the  copy  and  the 
Temple  the  prototype.  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  with  men  who  ciy 
*  forgery ! '  whenever  they  fall  in  with  facts  destructive  of  a  theory,  which, 
in  defiance  of  all  history,  their  own  wrong-headedness  has  framed^  one  argues 
at  a  sore  disadvantage.  The  very  basis  of  rational  controversy  is  wanting — 
some  common  historical  ground,  where  ^ven  facts  furnish  the  requisite 
conditions  of  argument  Here  all  the  history  speaks  for  the  Tabernacle  as 
the  original.  The  historians  are  undoubtedly  well  informed,  and  appeal  to 
their  authorities.  The  very  text  itself  that  furnished  the  relative  dimensions 
and  arrangements  is  spoken  of  as  still  in  existence,  and  at  the  dedication  is 
reverently  deposited  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple ;  all  the  holy  vessels 
and  appurtenances  of  the  Temple  are  fashioned  according  to  the  old  pattern; 
and  Solomon  himself  and  the  sacred  historians  both  implicitly  and  explicitly 
appeal  to  Moses  as  the  suggestor  of  everything  that  was  done.  But  to  quit 
the  historic  ground :  did  it  never  strike  our  adversaries  as  something  ludic- 
rously grotesque,  that,  for  the  sake  of  coimtenandng  an  useless  forgery,  a 
perishable  tent,  which,  after  the  Temple  was  built,  lost  so  entirely  its 
interest  with  the  nation  that  it  is  never  again  spoken  of,  should  be  described 
with  such  extraordinary  minuteness,  and  at  such  great  length,  twice  over  in 
Exodus;  while  the  Temple  itself,  which  then  was  everjrthing  with  the 
nation,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  grand  original,  is  passed  over  with 
such  comparative  brevity,  that  it  is  the  puzzle  of  every  architect  to  under- 
stand it? 
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that  all  the  arrangements  were  identical,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  every  part  were  exactly  double  those  of  the 
preceding  structure.  Thus,  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Tabernacle  was  a  cube,  ten  cubits  each  way ;  in  the 
Temple  it  was  twenty  cubits.  The  Holy  Place,  or  outer 
hall,  was  ten  cubits  wide  by  twenty  long  and  ten  high  in 
the  Tabernacle.  In  the  Temple,  all  these  dimensions  were 
exactly  double.  The  porch  in  the  Tabernacle  was  five 
cubits  deep,  in  the  Temple  ten ;  its  width  in  both  instances 
being  the  width  of  the  house.  The  chambers  round  the 
House  and  the  Tabernacle  were  each  five  cubits  wide  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  difference  being  that,  in  the  Temple, 
the  two  walls  taken  together  made  up  a  thickness  of  five 
cubits,  thus  making  ten  cubits  for  the  chambers. 

'  Taking  all  these  parts  together,  the  ground  plan  of 
the  Temple  measured  eighty  cubits  by  forty ;  that  of  the 
Tabernacle,  as  we  liave  just  seen,  was  forty  by  twenty; 
and  what  is  more  striking  than  even  this,  is  that  thougli 
the  walls  were  ten  cubits  high  in  the  one,  and  twenty 
cubits  in  the  other,  the  whole  height  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  fifteen,  that  of  the  Temple  thirty  cubits ;  the  one 
roof  rising  five,  the  other  ten  cubits  above  the  height  of 
the  internal  walls.  So  exact,  indeed,  is  this  coincidence,  that 
it  not  only  confirms  to  the  fullest  extent  the  restoration 
of  the  Tabernacle  which  has  just  been  explained,  but  it  is 
a  singular  confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  which 
characterised  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  this  matter ;  for  not  only  are 
we  able  to  check  the  one  by  the  other  at  this  distance  of 
time  with  perfect  certainty,  but,  now  that  we  know  the 
system  on  which  they  were  constructed,  we  might  almost 
restore  both  edifices  from  Josephus'  account  of  the  Temple 
as  re-erected  by  Herod.' 

The  tent  of  Moses,  \vhich  had  served  as  this  model,  was 
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still  to  be  seen,  and  the  venerable  relic  was  laid  aside  in 
the  Temple  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  (1  Kings  viii.  4  ; 
2  Chron.  v.  5),  while  the  new  tent  of  David  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned.  '  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
Lord'  (1  Kings  iii.  15,  vi.  19,  viii.  1),  after  its  many 
vicissitudes,  at  length  finds  its  permanent  resting  place  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  Kings  viii.  6),  as  in  Exodus  ;  and 
when  it  is  laid  down  beneath  the  wings  of  the  cherubim, 
the  glory  of  God  filled  the  house,  and  the  priests  are 
not  able  to  minister  (1  Kings  viii.  10, 11),  exactly  as  a 
similar  event  is  described  in  Exodus  xl.  34,  35,  at  the  first 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle.  It  was  also  particularly 
noticed  at  the  time  that  the  ark  contained  the  very  stone 
tables  of  the  law,  which  Moses  had  put  there  at  Horeb, 
after  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt  (1  Eangs  viii.  9). 
Much  of  the  Temple  furniture  is  passed  over  in  silence, 
because  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordered  by  Moses 
for  the  Tabernacle,  and  consequently  well  known.  What 
is  mentioned  is  generally  given  in  the  very  words  of 
Exodus.  The  two  cherubim  are  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  (1  Kings  vi.  23-28),  as  in  the  Tabernacle.  There 
is  the  veil  of  the  Sanctuary  (2  Chron.  iii.  14),  as  in 
Ex.  xxxvi.  35 ;  there  are  the  altars,  tables,  lamp-stand, 
lamps,  lavers,  basins,  bowls,  spoons,  snuffers,  pots,  shovels, 
censers  (1  Kings  vii.  23,  45-50  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  1-22). 
And  as  a  proof  of  how  the  Tabernacle  was  floating  before 
the  author's  mind,  the  very  skill  of  Hiram  is  spoken  of  in 
the  same  terms  (1  Kings  vii.  14),  as  that  of  Bezaleel  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  3,  4.  In  his  letter  to  the  Tyrian  king,  Solomon 
speaks  of  the  sweet-smeUing  incense  and  perpetual  shew- 
bread  (2  Chron.  ii.  4)  in  exactly  the  same  words  as 
Ex.  XXV.  6,  30 ;  and  so  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices,  sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  solemn  festivals  (ib.), 
which  he  adverts  to,  as  a  perpetual  obligation  on  Israel  to 
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keep.  The  offerings  are  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings (1  Kings  iii.  4,  15,  viii.  63,  64 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  7), 
and  minkhah'offermgs  (1  Kings  viii.  64).  The  sacrificial 
animals  are  oxen  and  sheep  (1  Kings  viii.  5,  Go  ;  2  Chron. 
V.  6,  vii.  5).  The  altar  is  reckoned  an  asylum  (1  Kings 
ii.  28-30) ;  but  it  cannot  shelter  even  Joab,  when 
guilty  of  murder  (Ex.  xxi.  14).  The  festivals  are  those 
of  the  Pentateuch — sabbaths,  new  moons,  the  three  solemn 
feasts  (2  Chron.  ii.  4),  that  is,  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
(1  Kings  viii.  2,  65,  ix.  25 ;  2  Chron.  v.  3,  vii.  8,  viii. 
13)  ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  expressly  commanded  by 
Moses.  Indeed,  it  is  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which,  as 
the  time  of  greatest  concourse,  is  fixed  upon  for  the 
festival  of  dedication ;  and  so  rigidly  are  the  Mosaic  pre- 
scriptions followed  out  in  keeping  it,  that  even  after  the 
eight  days  of  dedication  are  over,  the  additional  seven 
enjoined  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles  are  faithfully  observed 
(1  Kings  viii.  65,  66  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  8,  9). 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Levites,  we 
see  them  holding  the  same  position  as  they  always  did, 
though  somewhat  modified  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Temple  service.  It  is  for  the  last  time  they 
are  employed  in  those  offices  which  originated  with 
the  nomadic  tent — the  carriage  of  the  ark,  of  the  holy 
vessels,  and  of  the  tent  itself  (1  Kings  viii.  4  ;  2  Chron. 
V.  5).  These  had  now  to  cease,  and  give  way  to  those 
other  occupations,  which,  though  varied  in  character, 
were  nevertheless  needed  for  the  new  state  of  things 
induced.  Doubtless  with  the  concurrence  of  the  high- 
priest,  David  had  arranged  their  different  courses,  and 
assigned  their  various  posts.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  arrangements  are  always  spoken  of  as  the  appoint- 
ments of  David,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  Levitical 
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duties,  which  were  the  orders  of  Moses  and  Jehovah 
(2  Chron.  viii.  14,  15  col.  1  Chron.  xvi.  40,  vi.  48,  49, 
xxiii.  25-xxvi.).  Among  the  Levites,  they  are  the  priests 
alone  that  are  empowered  to  sacrifice  ministerially 
(2  Chron.  viii.  13,  14) ;  and  Zadok  of  Eleazar's  family  is 
in  possession  of  the  high-priestly  dignity  (1  Kings  ii.  35). 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  it  is  still  com- 
posed of  the  twelve  tribes  (1  Kings  xi.  30-36) ;  and  the 
tribes  collectively  have  their  supreme  assembly  (Hiyrj 
1  Kings  viii.  5),  and  their  elders  (1  Kings  viii.  1,  3 ;  2 
Chron.  V.  2,  4) ;  while  respectively  they  have  their  heads,, 
and  chiefs  of  the  fathers  (2  Chron.  i.  2,  v.  2),  and  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  (2  Chron.  i.  2).  Israel  is  Jehovah's 
inheritance,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses  (1  Kings  viii.  53  col. 
Ex.  xix.  5  ;  Lev.  xx.  24),  and  is  so  peculiarly  his  own 
people  (1  Kings  iii.  8,  9  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  27,  29,  34),  that 
he  graciously  gave  them  at  the  Exodus  commandments, 
and  statutes,  and  judgments  to  show  them  the  good  way 
they  had  to  walk  (1  Kings  iii.  14,  vi.  12,  viii.  58,  61,  ix. 
4,  6,  xi.  33,  34,  38  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  17,  19).  This  series 
of  commandments  God  himself  calls  his  law  (2  Chron.  vi. 
16) ;  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  moral  precepts,  but 
embraced  the  whole  management  of  the  state,  we  learn 
from  Solomon,  whose  whole  prayer  is,  that  God  will  give: 
him  a  heart  to  listen  to  it,  as  an  all-sufficient  guide  in  the 
momentous  task  of  ruling  so  great  a  people  (1  Kings  iii. 
9).^  Hence  in  David's  last  charge  to  Solomon,  it  is  referredl 
to  as  the  written  law  of  Moses^  the  standard  of  personal 
piety,  national  greatness,  and  never-ending  prosperity 
(1  Kings  ii.  3,  4). 

K  anything  were  still  wanting  to  show  the  identity  of 

*  Our  ordinary  Versions  in  translating:  yb^  D?  '  an  understanding  heart ' 
do  not  represent  the  full  force  of  the  expression.  It  is  a  heart  that  listens  to 
and  obeys.  There  was,  therefore,  a  law  of  God  existing,  which  the  king  had 
to  take  as  his  ohjective  rule  in  governing  the  nation. 
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the  written  law  of  Moses  in  Solomon's  time  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch, we  need  only  refer  to  the  constant  allusions  to 
the  law,  the  frequent  verbal  citations  from  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  king's  appeal  to  the  actual  words  of  Moses  (1  Kings 
viii.  53),  that  characterise  the  whole  discourse  and  prayer 
of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  It  has  been 
shown  at  length  that  Deuteronomy,  which  presupposes 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  groundwork  both  in 
sentiment  and  expression  of  the  passage  in  question.  So 
that  tliere  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  Solomon  knew 
the  Pentateuch  well. 

All  this  is  marvellously  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in 
all  the  extensive  organisations  of  this  and  the  preceding 
reign,  not  one  institution  can  be  pointed  out  that  is  not 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Everything  is  in  harmony  with  it ; 
even  the  very  breaches  of  the  law  are  the  proofs  of  its 
existence : — Solomon's  multiplication  of  horses  (IKings  x. 
26-29  col.  Deut.  xvii.  16),  and  uxorious  idolatry  (IKings 
xi.  1-13),  which,  according  to  the  warnings  of  Moses,  led 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  Levitical  arrangements  introduced  by  David  have 
their  foundation  in  the  Pentateuch,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  always  distinguished  from  the  commands  of  God,  and 
the  appointments  of  Moses. 

One  might  perhaps  cavil  at  the  presentation  of  twenty 
cities  to  Hiram — a  proceeding  contrary  to  Lev.  xxv.  23, 
which  expressly  forbids  all  alienation  of  any  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  (see  1  Kings  ix.  11-13).  But  we  do  not 
know  the  precise  nature  of  the  transaction ;  and  cannot 
tell  whether  Solomon  resigned  only  the  use  of  them,  until 
Hiram  had  reimbursed  himself  for  the  expenses  incurred 
in  his  behalf  (as  Abulensis,  Sanctius,  Serrarius,  and  Corne- 
lius a  Lapide  imagine) ;  or  whether  they  were  gentile 
cities,  and  as  such  considered  not  to  come  within  the  range 
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of  the  law.  We  are  certainly  told,  that  after  Hiram's 
refusal  to  accept  them,  Solomon  peopled  them  with  Israel- 
ites (2  Chron.  viii.  2).  From  which  we  might  infer,  that 
before  they  were  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  Solomon  flagrantly  broke 
other  laws  of  still  greater  moment.  Why  might  he  not 
have  been  careless  about  the  one  that  forbad  the  alienation 
of  Jehovah's  own  land  ? 

§  6. — Traces  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam. 

To  the  age  of  Jeroboam  we  may  conveniently  refer 
whatever  traces  of  the  Pentateuch  are  discernible  in  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel  during  the  two  centuries  and 
a  half  of  its  existence.  For  if  there  we  find  society  moulded 
according  to  the  type  presented  in  the  books  of  Moses,  it 
can  only  be  because,  at  their  rebellion  against  the  house 
of  David,  the  ten  tribes  having  already  taken  constitutional 
shape,  carried  into  their  separate  nationality  the  laws, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  they  formerly  had  in  com- 
mon with  Judah.  The  wildest  criticism  has  never  dreamed 
of  making  the  Pentateuch  originate  with  the  schismatical 
kingdom ;  nor  would  Samaria  have  brooked  to  receive 
the  law  at  the  hands  of  her  hated  rival.  If,  therefore,  the 
history  of  northern  Israel  can  be  read  only  by  the  light  of 
the  Pentateuch,  there  is  but  one  conclusion  possible — the 
Pentateuch  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  national 
dismemberment.  It  is,  consequently,  worth  the  while  of 
the  enquiring  critic  to  examine  well  the  httle  that  is  told  us 
of  the  IsraeUtic  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Judali. 

To  Kings  and  Chronicles  we  have  here  to  add  Hosea 
and  Amos,  as  additional  sources  of  information.  For 
although  the  former  alone  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Israel,  yet  Ismel  was  the  sphere  in  which  both  exercised 
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their  prophetic  vocation.  Judah,  indeed,  comes  into 
notice:  but  incidentally  and  aubordinately.  It  was  to 
northern  Israel  that  both  prophets  addressed  themselves  ; 
and  as  they  spoke  to  be  understood  by  the  nation,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  people  were  able  to  follow  them  in  their 
historical  and  legal  allusions. 

Was,  then,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  acquainted  with  the 
Pentateuch  ?  K  any  man,  not  actually  living  at  the  time, 
can  be  conceived  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
.  on  the  matter,  surely  it  is  the  calm  historian,  who  had 
lived  in  the  midst  of  similar  scenes  in  Judah,  who  had  all 
the  annals  of  the  nation  at  his  command,  who  had  studied 
them  carefully,  and  out  of  his  abundant  materials  compiled 
his  own  synopsis.  After  the  final  catastrophe,  in  the  best 
spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  history  he  makes  his  own 
reflections  on  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom.  And  his 
conclusion  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  prophets,  that 
Israel  was  destroyed,  because  she  had  refused  to  obey  the 
law  given  to  her  fathers  (2  Kings  xvii.  7-18),  the  statutes, 
the  ordinances,  the  commandments,  which  God  wrote  for 
them  at  the  Exodus  (ib.  35-38),  and  delivered  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  (1  Kings  ii.  3).  What  the  historian  of 
Kings  understands  by  the  law  of  Moses,  no  one,  I  believe, 
mistakes.  It  is  our  Pentateuch,  with  which,  even  Von 
Bohlen  ^  admits,  he  was  familiar  in  all  its  extent.  Here 
there  was  no  point  of  abstruse  philosophy  to  determine, 
no  need  to  disentangle  complicated  statistics,  nor  to 
exhaust  oneself  in  a  process  of  laborious  induction.  It 
was  a  fact,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  questioning,  a 
necessary  postulate  of  the  historian,  a  truth  lying  on  the 
very  surface,  and  leaving  a  luminous  trail  all  down  the 
stream  of  history.  We  have,  therefore,  from  him,  who  of 
all  men  was  the  best  able  to  judge,  the  deliberate  state- 

^  Die  Qenesis,  &c.,  p.  cliv. 
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ment  running  through  all  his  book,  that  the  written  Pen- 
tateuch existed  at  the  foundation  of  the  Israelitic  kingdom, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  Moses. 

And  certainly  when  we  look  at  the  history  for  ourselves, 
sketchy  and  fragmentary  though  it  be,  we  feel  that  the 
judgment  of  the  historian  is  entirely  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  and  that  there  is  not  one  single  event  which  even 
hints  at  another  conclusion.     The  very  first  time  that  the 
idea  of  secession  from  the  house  of  David  is  broached, 
Ahijah  summons  Jeroboam  to  obey  Jehovah's  law,  and 
keep  his  ordinances  and  commandments,  as  David  had 
done  (1  Kings  xi.  38) ;  afterwards  Ahab  and  Jehu  are 
denounced  for  despising  it  (1  Kings  xviii.  18  ;  2  Kings 
X.  31)  ;  and  that  Israel  had  forgotten  it,  is  the  reproach 
of  all  her  history  (Hos.  iv.  6).     And  are  there  any  indica- 
tions of  what  like  this  law  was  ?     Hosea  tells  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  was  both  a  written^  and  a  comprehensive 
law.    For  where  Jehovah  is  enumerating  Ephraim's  crimes 
he  puts  this  among  the  rest :  '  Do  I  write  for  him  my 
myriad  laws,  they  are  accounted  as  a  thing  that  is  strange' 
(Hos.  viii.  12).     The  myriad  of  laws  we  are  not,  indeed, 
to  take  for  a  strict  arithmetical  computation.     Numerical 
exactness  is  not  the  strong  point  of  poetry.     But  surely 
no  flight  of  even  Oriental  hyperbole  could  have  carried 
the  ten  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  to  such  a  height  of  ex- 
aggeration.    It  is  only  a  law  as  extensive  as  the  Penta- 
teuch that  corresponds  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
expression.  ^ 

1  The  original  is  thus  pointed :  ^D^f^HJ  "IjiO?  ^Tl^r^  13"»  l^'Din?^.  The 
Vulgate  translates  by  the  future  scribam.  Benisch  with  an  unimportant 
change  follows  the  Protestant  Authorised  Version.  How  he,  in  accordance 
with  his  principles,  should  accept  the  Massoretic  punctuation  of  IS"),  is  in- 
telligible. But  such  corrective  manipulation  of  the  text  on  the  part  of  the 
Massoretes,  though  always  valuable  as  a  Rabbinical  commentary,  is  often 
attributable  to  a  want  of  deep  philological  knowledge.  The  Massoretic 
punctuation  introduces  an  anomaly.    The  natural  pointing  ^3*)  \b  conformable 
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Next,  when  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  this  exten- 
sive written  code  contained,  we  invariably  find  it  agreeing 
exactly  with  the  Pentateuch.  If  ever  we  are  referred  to 
the  origin  of  the  law,  it  is  Jehovah's  delivery  of  the 
Hebrew  race  from  Egypt,  and  his  espousal  of  Israel  in 
the  desert,  that  is  appealed  to  as  the  foimdation  of  those 
tender  relations,  which  made  him  take  so  much  interest 
in  guiding  her  steps,  and  teaching  her  his  ovm  ways 
(Am.  ii.  10,  iii.  1, 2,  ix.  7  ;  Hos.  ii.  17-23,  xi.  1).^  It  was 
not  only  the  Decalogue  (which,  as  confined  to  the  first 
principles  of  morality,  was  not  peculiar  to  Israel,  but 
extended  to  all  the  human  race)  that  constituted  his  code 
of  instructions.  It  was  something  which  he  gave  to  Israel 
alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  so  that  it  could  be 
said  with  truth  that  Israel  was  his  people  (1  Kings  xvi.  2  ; 


to  tHe  principles  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  leaves  the  text  untouched.  The 
word  should,  therefore,  be  translated  myriad,  and  not  great  things,  Hitzig 
(Com.  in  loc.)  suggests  that  ^j;i"ViJ=|  should  be  read  ^pl^n.  But  131  as  a  nu- 
meral dispenses  with  the  plural  (Ewald,  Gram.  §  287,  k).  He  thinks  also 
that  the  verse  is  hypothetical,  and  should  run :  '  were  I  to  write  him  to  the 
ten  thousand  my  instructions,  they  would  be  accounted  as  those  of  a  stranger.' 
The  context,  however,  will  not  admit  of  such  an  hypothesis :  1.  Because  it 
is  question  of  the  crimes  which  Ephraim  had  been  actually  guilty  of  already, 
and  not  of  such  as  were  possible  in  the  hypothesis  given.  2.  Because  the 
hypothesis  destroys  all  the  point  of  the  sentence.  Neither  the  wnting,  nor 
the  multiplying  of  legal  clauses  could  add  any  force  to  God's  law  already 
known,  nor  make  the  law  less  liable  to  be  accounted  as  that  of  a  stranger. 
Hosea's  epigrammatic  force  is  not  wont  to  expend  itself  in  such  vapid 
inanities. 

Rowland  Williams  translates :  '  I  wrote  for  him  abundantly  my  law ; ' 
sufficiently  well  for  our  argument,  but  not  for  the  demands  of  the  context 
See  his  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Jtulah,  &c.  1866.  Ewald's  version  is  in 
accordance  with  ours :  '  Ich  schreibe  ihm  zu  tausenden  meine  lehren :  wie 
etwas  fremdes  gelten  sic'    Die  Proph.  d.  A.  B.,  m  loco. 

^  The  second  chapter  of  Hosea  in  the  original  opens  with  two  verses, 
which  in  the  Versions  are  generally  found  at  the  end  of  chapter  first.  I 
quote  from  the  Hebrew,  where  accordingly  the  verses  of  chap.  ii.  are  to  be 
pushed  back  two  points  in  order  to  harmonise  with  the  Versions.  Chapter 
xiv.  also  has  stolen  in  the  Hebrew  its  opening  verse  from  the  preceding 
one ;  and  consequently  numbers  10  verses  instead  of  9. 
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Hos.  i.  9,  ii.  1,  25,  iv.  12 ;  Am.  viii.  2,  ix.  10,  14),  and 
that  he  was  Israel's  king  (Hos.  xiii.  10).  Hence  the 
appointment  of  an  earthly  king  was  to  be  made  only 
through  his  sanction  (Hos.  viii.  4),  as  he  had  laid  down 
in  Deut.  xvii.  15.  To  the  infinite  credit  of  the  people, 
the  law  of  Lev.  xxv.  39,  42,  forbidding  the  enslavement 
of  a  Hebrew,  is  observed  in  a  remarkable  instance 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  8-15).  The  price  of  a  slave  in  Ex.  xxi. 
32  is  fixed  at  thirty  shekels  of  silver ;  and  this  is  clearly 
alluded  to  in  Hosea's  symbolical  purchase  of  the  adul- 
terous wife  (Hos.  iii.  2),  where  half  is  paid  in  silver  and 
half  in  kind.^  And  the  allusion  is  all  the  more  unmis- 
takable on  account  of  the  verb,  which  here  is  translated 
purchase.  The  verb  is  HI 3,  which  means  to  bore  or  dig. 
How  it  passed  into  the  other  meaning,  can  be  made  out  only 
from  Ex.  xxi.  5,  6  ;  Deut.  xv.  17.  There  it  is  prescribed, 
that  whoever  became  a  perpetual  slave  had  to  be  bored 
in  the  ear.  And  thus  to  bore  one's  ear  was  equivalent  to 
the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  a  master's  perpetual  do- 
minion over  a  slave. 

Looking  at  the  laws  of  landed  property  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  we  see  that  the  ancestral  inheritance  was  deemed 
inviolable  (1  Kings  xxi.  3),  as  laid  down  in  Lev.  xxv. 
23-28 ;  Num.  xxvii.  7-11 ;  and  that  the  cui*se  of  Deut. 
xxvii.  17  (col.  xix.  14),  denounced  agamst  those  who 
should  displace  the  landmarks  of  property,  was  well 
known  to  all  the  people  (Hos.  v.  10).  So  also  was  the 
punishment  appointed  in  Deut.  xvii.  12,  against  those 
who  obstinately  stood  out  against  the  priest  (Hos.  iv.  4). 
For  unless  the  people  in  Israel  were  aware  of  these  laws, 
the  stinging  reproaches  of  Hosea  would  have  fallen  point- 

^  The  homer  contained  ten  ephahs,  the  letech  five;  and  an  ephah  of 
barley  is  estimated^  apparently  with  justice,  to  have  cost  a  shekel  of  silver. 
See  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  vol.  i.  p.  195.     English  edition. 
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less  on  their  ears.  Naboth  is  charged  by  Jezebel  with 
blaspheming  God  and  the  king  (1  Kings  xxi.  10),  an 
accusation  trumped  up  purposely  according  to  the  forms 
of  law.  That  law  is  furnished  by  Ex.  xxii.  28 ;  '  thou 
shalt  not  execrate  God,  nor  curse  a  prince  among  thy 
people.'  Hence,  in  his  case,  as  the  law  on  capital  offences 
demanded  (Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15),  two  witnesses  depone 
to  the  charge  (1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13),  and  sentence  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  punishment  of  stoning.  Deut.  xxiv.  13 
required  the  restoration  of  a  pledge  before  evening,  and 
that  law  is  understood  to  be  binding  on  Israel  (Am.  ii.  8). 
Lepers  are  also  separated  from  the  community  (2  Kings 
vii.  3),  in  accordance  with  Lev.  xiii.  46  and  Num.  v.  3 ; 
and  the  language  had  so  entirely  shaped  itself  to  the 
peculiarities  of  this  law,  that  to  receive  anyone  from 
leprosy  meant  '  to  heal  a  leprous  person,  after  which  he 
would  be  again  received  into  intercourse  with  other  men.'^ 
The  phrase  takes  its  rise  from  Num.  xii.  14,  and  it  had  so 
wrought  itself  into  the  very  vitals  of  Hebrew  speech,  that 
the  Israelite  girl  uses  it  in  suggesting  a  cure  for  Naaman's 
leprosy  (2  Kings  v.  3) ;  if,  however,  she  spoke  in  Hebrew. 
The  law  against  multiplying  horses  (Deut.  xvii.  16)  is 
known  to  be  in  force  (Hos.  xiv.  4) ;  as  also  that  on  meats 
legally  unclean,  which,  by  way  of  punishment,  Israel  is 
condemned  to  eat  in  Assyria  (Hos.  ix.  3,  4),  in  particular 
the  bread  of  mourning  (Deut.  xxvi.  14).  The  prescrip- 
tions of  Lev.  xviii.  8 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  20,  against  incest  are 
held  to  be  vaUd,  though  frequently  violated  in  Israel 
(Am.  ii.  7) ;  and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  law  on 
the  Nazarite,  including  the  prohibition  of  wine,  is  from 
God  himself  (Am.  ii.  11). 

The  laws  on  religion  especially  are  those  of  the  Penta- 

*  The  phrase  is  nglVP  B  *10^!^-      See  Ges.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  voce  S|pK. 
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teuch.  Idolatry  is  punished  with  death  (1  Kings  xviii.  40), 
as  prescribed  in  Deut.  xiii.  13-15,  xvii.  2-5.  The  legiti- 
mate priesthood  is  known  to  reside  in  Aaron's  family 
exclusively  (2  Chron.  xiii.  9,  10),  and  all  sacred  offices  in 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  Kings  xii.  31);  and  it  is  only  from 
sheer  necessity  that  Jeroboam  associates  in  the  priesthood 
others  with  the  few  Levites  who  remained  in  Israel  after 
the  rebeUion  (ib.  col.  Ezek.  xliv.  10-15,  xlviii.  11).  The 
very  rite  of  consecration  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood  (Ex. 
xxix.),  even  to  the  seven  rams  sacrificed  (Ex.  xxix.  35), 
is  preserved  in  Israel  (2  Chron.  xiii.  9).  And  in  address- 
ing  Jeroboam  and  his  army,  Abijah  uses  the  peculiar 
phrase  of  the  Pentateuch  to  denote  the  consecration,  viz., 
to  Jill  the  hand^  mentioning  at  the  same  time  many  other 
ordinances  of  the  law — ^the  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fices, the  sweet  incense,  the  shewbread  and  the  table,  the 
golden  lamp-stand  and  the  lamps  to  bum  every  evening^ 
the  sacred  trumpets  of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xiii.  9-12). 
The  days  appointed  in  the  Pentateuch  for  religious  so- 
lemnities are  singularly  enough  kept  up  in  the  apostate 
kingdom :  '  I  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease,  her  fes- 
tivals, her  new  moons,  and  her  sabbaths,  and  her  appointed 
seasons '  (Hos.  ii.  13).  Here  we  have,  comprehended 
under  the  generic  name  of  appointed  seasons^  not  only  the 
fifty-one  or  fifty-four  sabbaths,  the  twelve  or  thirteen  new 
moons  (2  Kings  iv.  23),  but  the  three  great  festivals  of  the 
year — of  unleavened  bread,  of  weeks,  and  of  tabernacles — 
as  mentioned  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Chron.  viii.  13. 
These  in  Hebrew  are  all  designated  as  D^iin,  and  though 
here  the  singular  is  used,  it  must  be  in  a  collective  sense, 
hke  the  corresponding  terms  for  new  moons,  sabbaths, 
and  other  solemnities,  which  also  are  here  designated  by 
the  singular.  With  regard  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
Hosea  refers  to  it  expressly:    'And  I  that  am  Jehovah 

VOL.  L  p 
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from  the  land  of  Egypt  will  yet  make  thee  to  abide  in 
tents,  as  in  the  days  of  an  appointed  season '  (xii.  10,  ix.  5). 
And,  indeed,  it  is  no  other  than  this  feast  of  tabernacles 
which  Jeroboam  transfers  fix)m  the  seventh  to  the  eighth 
month,  preserving,  however,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month,  as  in  Judah  (1  Kings  xii.  32  col.  2  Chron.  v.  3). 
As  for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  it  is  clear  that  it 
also  was  known  in  Israel,  and  that  it  was  in  use  before 
the  separation  of  the  kingdoms.  For  Hezekiah  writes  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  and  the  rest  of  Israel,  to  turn 
back  to  Jehovah,  and  come  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  in 
a  legal  manner  the  passover,  and  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread ;  and  many  of  them  comphed  with  the  invitation 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  1-21).  The  abstinence  also  from  servile 
work  was  kept  up  in  Israel  religiously  on  new  moons  and 
sabbaths  (Am.  viii.  5),  although  considered  an  intolerable 
restriction  by  those  who  were  eager  to  make  money. 
The  dues,  moreover,  and  offerings  are  always  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  Pentateuch.  The  tithes  of  three  years 
(Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12)  are  alluded  to  in  Am.  iv.  4,  as 
things  which  in  the  sight  of  God  were  valueless  on 
account  of  their  evil  hearts,  and  would  still  be  valueless 
though  offered  every  three  days.  The  offerings  are  those 
legally  prescribed — the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
(1  Kings  xviii.  29  ;  2  Kings  iii.  20  ;  Am.  iv.  4,  5),  the  bread 
of  first  fruits  (2  Kings  iv.  42),  thank-offerings  in  un- 
leavened bread  (Am.  iv.  5 ;  where  to  show  its  worthless- 
ness  it  is  called  satirically  leaven)^  wine-offerings  (Hos. 
ix.  4),  free-offerings  (Am.  iv.  5),  sin-offerings  (Hos.  iv.  8,  U 
col.  Lev.  vii.  1-7),  burnt-offerings  (ilSy  Hos.  vi.  6  ;  Am. 
V.  22),  mmMa/i-offerings  (Am.  v.  22),  peace-offerings 
(Ob^  Am.  V.  22),  in  sheep,  rams,  oxen,  and  bullocks 
(Hos.  V.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  9). 

We  have,  besides,  in  the  two  prophets  of  Israel  many 
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direct  allusions  to  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
delivery  from  Egyptian  bondage  is  spoken  of  perpetually 
as  the  origin  of  these  peculiar  relations  which  Jehovah 
assumed  with  respect  to  his  favoured  people;  and  the 
forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  expressly  taken 
notice  of  (Am.  ii.  10).  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  by  fire  (Am.  iv.  11),  and  of  Adamah  and 
Zeboim  (Hos.  xi.  8)  is  historically  known  (Deut.  xxix.  23). 
Many  passages  in  Jacob's  life  are  cited  as  they  occur  in 
Genesis :  his  taking  his  brother  by  the  heel  (Hos.  xii.  4), 
and  the  etymological  origin  of  the  name ;  his  contest  with 
the  heavenly  being,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Israel 
(ib.  4,  5);  his  prayer  to  the  angel  (ib.);  his  flight  to 
Mesopotamia  (ib.  13);  his  shepherd^s  life  with  Laban; 
his  long  servitude  for  the  sake  of  Kachel  (ib.).  Edom  is 
the  brother  of  Jacob  (Am.  i.  11);  the  idolatry  of  Peor 
(Num.  XXV.  3-15)  is  spoken  of  as  a  well-known  history 
(Hos.  ix.  10).  And  Israel  was  so  familiar  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  Gen.  xxii.  17  and  xxxii.  12,  that  the  nation  was 
to  be  multiplied  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  ;  and  beUeved  so 
firmly  in  its  future  fulfilment,  that  they  seem  to  have 
used  it  to  confute  the  prophets  who  threatened  them  with 
extermination  for  their  sins.^  Like  Jeremiah,  therefore, 
xxxiii.  22,  and  Isaiah  x.  22,  Hosea  proclaims  that,  not- 
withstanding, they  should  still  be  destroyed,  and  that  even 
after  their  destruction  '  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be 
measured  or  numbered'  (Hos.  ii.  1). 

There  is  only  one  fact  occurring  during  the  time  covered 
by  the  Pentateuch  that  is  not  taken  from  that  work  ;  and 
as  it  has  supplied  Vatke  ^  with  an  argument  against  our 
general  thesis,  it  deserves   some  special  notice.      Amos 

'  See  Hengstenb.  Christologj,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
»  Die  ReUgion  dee  Alt.  Test.  p.  190,  ff. 
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refers  to  the  prevalence  among  the  Hebrews  of  the 
Exodus  of  certain  forms  of  idolatry  not  referred  to  in  the 
Pentateuch  (v.  26),  and,  as  the  Versions  generally  run, 
seems  to  imply  that  in  the  desert  there  were  no  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jehovah  (v.  25).  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  verse  25  may  be  imderstood,  according  to  the  three- 
fold possible  acceptation  of  the  particle  n.  It  is  com- 
monly taken  for  the  interrogative,  to  which  a  negative 
answer  is  expected;  and  in  this  view  the  question  is 
equivalent  to  a  denial  that  the  house  of  Israel  had  offered 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah  forty  years  in  the  desert.  No  doubt 
this,  when  properly  understood,  is  just  as  reconcilable 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  as  a  similar  statement  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  vii.  22), 
who,  notwithstanding,  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work.  But  it  is  not  suit- 
able to  the  context.  The  prophet  wants  to  show  that 
nothing  but  a  complete  change  in  the  inward  man  can 
ward  off  from  the  nation  the  threatened  calamities.  They 
rehed  upon  sacrifice  and  the  external  pomp  of  worship. 
But  God  declares  that  he  hated  and  scorned  their  festivals, 
and  would  accept  nothing  that  was  not  accompanied  with 
judgment  and  righteousness  (Am.  v.  21-24).  The  ground- 
lessness of  their  hopes  they  would  see  from  what  occurred 
to  their  fathers  in  the  desert.  Notwithstanding  the  public 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  use  at  the  time,  they  practised  the 
absurdest  forms  of  idolatry ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  the 
former  Israel  were  doomed  for  their  sins  to  die  out  of  the 
promised  land,  so  should  the  present  be  carried  away  into 
captivity  beyond  Damascus  (v.  27).  From  this  analysis 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  point  of  the  parallel  is  lost, 
unless  we  suppose  that  in  ancient  Israel  also  there  was 
the  pubUc  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  was  on  the  efficacy 
of  this  worship  that  the  Israel  of  Amos  was  building  de- 
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lusive  hopes ;  so  that  if  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  Israel  of  the  wilderness,  the  argument  was  rather  in 
favour  of  the  former,  and  took  away  the  whole  force  of 
the  illustration. 

It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  adopt  one  of  the  two 
other  courses ;  either  to  make  H  equivalent  in  our  pas- 
sage to  N^n  (nonne),  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  and  1  Kings 
xxi.  29,  and  expect  an  aflSrmative  answer  to  the  question ; 
or,  what  comes  to  much  the  same,  to  take  it  for  the  article, 
as  Benisch  does,  and  translate :  '  The  (appointed)  sacrifices 
and  oblation  you  brought  nigh  unto  me  in  the  desert  forty 
years,  0  house  of  Israel.  And  ye  carried  the  canopy  of  your 
king,  the  Chiun  of  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourselves.'  Thus  we  have  the  combination 
of  Jehovah's  worship  with  the  rites  of  idolatry  in  the 
desert,  just  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  What  is  there 
here  to  contradict  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  The 
passage  is  such  that  Moses  himself  could  have  spoken  it  in 
Deuteronomy  without  ever  coming  into  the  smallest  col- 
lision with  any  of  his  other  utterances.  That  idolatry  of 
some  other  kind  than  that  of  Aaron's  golden  calf  was  prac- 
tised, is  certainly  imphed  in  the  regulations  of  Lev.  xvii. 
3-7  :  '  And  they  shall  no  more  sacrifice  their  sacrifices  imto 
the  devils,  after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring.'  What 
the  precise  form  of  such  idolatry  was,  Amos  had  probably 
ascertained  from  some  supplementary  notices  that  helped 
to  fill  up  the  thirty-seven  years  blank  in  the  history  of 
the  desert  wanderings;  and  although  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  allusions,  Israel  most  certainly  did.  Let  Chiun 
be  the  Arabic  or  Persic  KeiwS-n,  Saturn,  or  anything  else 
that  Vatke  has  a  mind  to,  it  can  never  show  that  nature- 
worship  was  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  only  a  growth  of  later 
times. 
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Besides  historical  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch,  our  two 
prophets  contain  many  palpable  imitations  of  it.^  'I  gave 
him  corn,  and  must,  and  oil '  (Hos.  ii.  10),  is  from  Deut. 
vii.  13  :  'He  will  bless  .  .  .  thy  corn,  thy  must,  and 
thine  oil '  (see  also  Deut.  xi.  14). 

'  I  will  remove  the  names  of  the  Baalim  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  remembered  by  their 
name '  (Hos.  ii.  19),  corresponds  to  Ex.  xxiii.  13 :  'And 
you  shall  not  remember  the  name  of  the  gods,  neither 
let  it  be  heard  in  your  mouth.' 

After  the  deluge  God  says  in  Gen.  ix.  2  :  '  The  terror 
of  you  shall  be  upon  every  animal  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  fowl  of  the  heaven,  upon  all  that  creepeth  upon 
the  ground.'  In  Hosea  ii.  20  we  have  the  counterpart 
after  the  remnant  of  Israel  has  been  preserved  :  '  In  that 
day  will  I  make  a  covenant  for  them  with  the  animal  of 
the  field,  and  with  the  fowl  of  heaven,  and  with  the 
creeping  things  of  the  ground.' 

The  words,  '  according  to  the  love  of  Jehovah  towards 
the  children  of  Israel,  who  turn  to  other  gods '  (Hos. 
iii.  1)  are  made  up  from  Deut.  vii.  8  :  'Because  Jehovah 
loved  you  ; '  and  Deut.  xxxi.  18  :  'in  that  they  turned  to 
other  gods.' 

In  Deut.  xii.  2  Israel  is  warned  to  destroy  the  Canaanite 
sanctuaries  '  upon  the  lofty  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills, 
and  under  every  bushy  tree.'  In  Hos.  iv.  13  it  is  said  of 
Israel, '  they  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oaks,  poplars,  and 
terebinths.' 

'  I  put  to  death,  and  make  alive :  I  strike,  and  heal ; 
neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver   from  my  hand' 

*  The  researches  of  Ilengstenberg  (Die  Authentie  des  Pont.  vol.  i.  pp.  48- 
125)  have  here,  as  in  other  departments,  done  much  to  lighten  the  labours 
of  the  critic. 
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(Deut.  xxxii.  39),  is  a  passage  that  was  floating  before  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  when  he  said  in  the  name  of  God, 
'  I,  even  I,  will  tear,  and  go  away ;  I  will  take  away,  and 
none  shall  deUver  him  '  (Hos.  v.  14).  '  Come  let  us  re- 
turn unto  Jehovah  ;  for  he  hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us  ; 
he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up '  (Hos.  vi.  1). 

In  Deut.  xxxii.  10  it  had  been  said  of  Israel :  '  He 
found  him  in  a  desert  land.'  Hosea  alludes  to  this  ix.  10 : 
'  I  found  Israel  like  grapes  in  the  desert ; '  and  he  winds 
up  his  prophecy  (xiv.  10)  with  '  who  is  wise,  and  he  shall 
understand  these  things  ? '  as  Moses  exclaimed  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  29  :  'Oh  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood 
this ! ' 

Deut.  L  27,  28  represents  Israel  as  fearing  lest  the 
Amorites  should  exterminate  them,  and  saying,  'the 
people  is  greater  and  loftier  than  we.'  '  Yet,'  Amos  re- 
marks (u.  9), '  I  exterminated  the  Amorite  before  them, 
whose  height  was  like  the  height  of  cedars,  and  he  was 
strong  as  the  oaks.' 

'  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  groimd ' 
(Am.  iii.  2),  comes  from  Deut.  xiv.  2  :  '  Jehovah  hath 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  people  of  a  select  portion  imto  him- 
self from  all  the  nations  that  are  upon  the  ground.' 

Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii.  supply  the  ideas  of  Amos 
iv.  6-10,  and  frequently  the  very  words ;  and  the  clause 
'  yet  ye  have  not  returned  imto  me  '  recurring  four  times 
(Am.  iv.  6,  8,  9,  10),  is  taken  from  Deut.  iv.  30  :  'if  thou 
return  unto  Jehovah  thy  God.' 

The  threatenings  of  Am.  v.  11  :  '  Ye  have  built  houses 
of  hewn  stone,  but  ye  shaU  not  abide  in  them ;  ye  have 
planted  pleasant  vineyards,  but  ye  shall  not  drink  wine 
of  them,'  are  the  same  as  those  of  Deut.  xxviii.  30: 
*  Thou  shalt  build  a  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  abide 
therein ;  thou  shalt  plant  a  vineyard,  and  thou  shalt  not 
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gather  the  grapes  thereof ; '  or  of  Deut.  xxviii.  39  :  ^  Thou 
shalt  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them,  but  shalt  neither 
drink  of  the  wine,  nor  lay  it  up.' 

As  Deut.  xxix.  18  says  :  '  Lest  there  should  be  among 
you  a  root  that  is  firuitftil  in  poisonous  herb  and  worm- 
wood ; '  so  says  Amos  vi.  12 :  '  That  ye  have  turned 
judgment  into  poisonous  herb,  and  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness into  wormwood.' 

In  Lev.  xxvi.  5  God  had  said  to  Israel,  if  it  were  faith- 
ful :  '  Your  threshing  shall  reach  imto  the  vintage,  and 
the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the  sowing  time.'  And  Amos 
uses  the  same  figure  to  describe  the  happy  times  when 
Israel  would  be  faithful :  '  Behold  days  come  .  .  .  that 
the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader 
of  grapes  him  that  soweth  the  seed  '  (ix.  13). 

At  Israel's  repentance  God  promised  in  Deut.  xxx.  3 
that  he  would  turn  their  captivity ;  and  in  Amos  he  does 
the  same :  '  I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel ' 
(Am.  ix.  14). 

In  several  of  those  passages  the  prophets  borrowed  not 
only  the  ideas,  but  the  very  words,  from  the  Pentateuch. 
But  there  are  others  identical  in  expression,  and  differing 
only  in  the  person  of  the  verb.  Hosea  menaces  Israel 
with  the  punishment  foretold  by  Moses :  '  ye  shall  eat 
and  not  be  satisfied '  (Lev.  xxvi.  26),  exactly  in  the  same 
words :  '  they  shall  eat  and  not  be  satisfied '  (Hos.  iv.  10). 
In  V.  10,  where  the  oflScers  of  Judah  are  compared  to 
them  that  remove  the  landmarks^  the  prophet  quotes  ver- 
bally from  Deut  xxvii.  17  :  '  cursed  be  he  that  removeth 
his  neighbour's  landmarks'  God  complains  by  the  mouth 
of  Amos  (Am.  ii.  7),  that  Israel  commits  crime  '  to  pro- 
fane the  name  of  my  holiness '  in  the  precise  words  of 
Lev.  XX.  3.  The  phrase  "^£33  npS — take  ransom  (Amos 
V.  12)  is  very  uncommon,  and  found  only  in  Num.  xxxv. 
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31,  32,  and  in  the  mouth  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  3)  with 
evident  allusion  to  the  law.  '  They  shall  go  up  out  of  the 
land  '  (Ho.  ii.  2)  is  a  clause  taken  verbally  from  Ex.  i.  10; 
'  they  shall  go  with  their  flocks  and  with  their  herds ' 
(Hos.  V.  6)  is  from  Ex.  x.  9 ;  and  the  singular  phrase 
'mother  upon  her  children'  (D^JS'^JV  DN?)  (Hos.  x. 
14)  is  from  Gen.  xxxii.  12.  What  God  threatens  against 
the  sinful  nation :  '  I  will  exterminate  them  from  the  face 
of  the  ground '  (Deut.  vi.  15)  is  repeated  by  Amos  :  '  I 
will  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of  the  ground '  (Am. 
ix.  8). 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  observed  that  Jeroboam 
makes  his  proclamation  at  the  setting  up  of  the  golden 
calves  (1  Kings  xii.  28)  in  the  precise  words  of  Ex.  xxxii. 
4,  when  Aaron  had  done  the  same  in  the  wilderness : 
'  Behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.'  The  intentional  identity  of  the  words 
is  all  the  more  visible  when  we  consider  that  in  both  cases 
D^riSt^  is  construed  with  the  plural — a  construction  very 
rare  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hebrew. 

This  fact,  however,  is  pronounced  by  Gesenius^  and 
De  Wette  ^  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  Israel's  know- 
ledge of  the  Pentateuch.  For  how,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  it,  would  Jeroboam  have 
ventured  on  such  a  bold  innovation,  and  Israel  so  tamely 
submitted  ?  Here  again  history  is  made,  as  all  through- 
out, to  give  way  before  the  demands  of  an  absurd  theory. 
Certainly,  if  Jeroboam  and  his  councillors  had  intended 
to  remain  faithful  to  God,  they  would  never  have  flown 
so  entirely  in  the  face  of  his  law.  A  rebel  need  not  be 
an  idolater.  But  if  he  sin  grievously  to  obtain  a  crown, 
he  may  sin  more  deeply  to  preserve  it.     The  change 

>  De  Pent.  Sam.  >  Beitr.  I  p.  204. 
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introduced  was  a  mere  political  move ;  and  to  such  an 
exigency  rulers  too  often  sacrifice  aU  considerations  of 
religion  and  morality.  The  danger  he  apprehended  in 
keeping  to  the  old  religion  was :  '  if  this  people  go  up  to 
do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  then 
shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord ' 
(1  Kings  xii.  27).  He,  therefore,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion and  consultation  (ib.  28),  leaves  the  ancient  landmarks 
much  as  they  were,  and  makes  but  two  important  changes, 
which,  with  a  show  of  regard  even  there  for  former 
observances,  completely  answer  his  purpose:  he  erected 
the  golden  calves,  and  placed  the  feast  of  tabernacles  a 
month  later.  For  the  former  he  had  the  precedent  of 
Aaron,  the  very  high-priest  of  the  theocracy ;  and  it  had 
the  advantage  of  keeping  vividly  in  their  remembrance 
their  delivery  from  Egypt  by  Jehovah.  For  the  latter  he 
had  both  the  analogy  of  the  Passover,  which  in  case  of 
necessity  could  be  postponed  for  a  month  (Num.  ix.  10, 
11);  and  also  the  natural  pretext  that  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  which  fell  to  him,  the  harvest  and 
vintage  were  considerably  later  than  in  the  south ;  and 
thus  the  closing  festival  was  better  timed  for  his  subjects. 
In  this  way,  the  people,  who  had  been  unsettled  by  Solo- 
mon's toleration  and  encouragement  of  idolatry,  and  who 
by  rejecting  the  house  of  David  had  shown  but  little 
regard  for  God's  own  choice  and  ordinance,  became 
gradually  reconciled  to  the  impiety.  But  yet  there  were 
many  among  them  so  horrified  at  the  daring  contempt  of 
God  shown  by  the  innovation,  that  they  left  behind  them 
all  their  ancestral  inheritance,  and  migrated  into  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  Not  only  the  priests  and  Levites  left 
their  suburbs  and  other  possessions  (2Chron.  xi.  13,  14), 
but '  after  them  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  such  as  set 
their  hearts  to  seek  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  came  to 
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Jerusalera  to  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  God  of  their  fathers  ' 
(lb.  16).  So  far,  therefore,  from  favouring  the  theory  of 
our  opponents,  the  measures  adopted  by  Jeroboam  serve 
to  show  more  clearly  that  the  state  of  things  thus  rudely 
broken  in  upon  was  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

§  7. — Traces  in  the  time  of  Jehosaphat. 

From  the  accession  of  Rehoboam — 968  B.C. — to  the 
death  of  Jehosaphat — 883  B.C. — eighty-five  years  elapsed. 
During  that  period  there  are  to  be  found  scattered  through 
the  history  of  Judah  various  indications  of  the  Penta- 
teuch's existence.  But  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  dis- 
tinctness, it  may  be  well  to  condense  them  under  the 
reign  of  Jehosaphat. 

If  even  the  apostate  kingdom  carried  with  her  to  the 
grave  such  plain  and  indehble  marks  of  the  book,  it 
would  be  strange  if  her  more  favoured  sister  showed 
fewer  or  weaker  traces  of  its  influence.  And,  indeed,  if 
we  must  accept  the  undeniable  fact,  that  Israel  from 
Jeroboam  to  the  Assyxian  captivity  possessed  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  the  necessary  postulate  for  the  historian's  criti- 
cism on  her  history,  we  are  still  more  obhged  to  accept  it, 
when  he  makes  a  similar  application  to  Judah  (2  Kings 
xvii.  19,  20).  For  she  was  by  her  prerogatives  and  reli- 
gious advantages  the  sounder  portion  of  God's  people 
(2  Kings  xi.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  7 ;  Micah  i.  9,  ii.  8, 9,  iii.  3,  5, 
iv.  2,  vi.  16,  vii.  14;  Is.  i.  3,  iii.  12,  14,  v.  13,  x.  2,  24), 
and  by  her  longer  duration  reached  to  the  time  of  the 
reflective,  philosophic,  and  learned  historian.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  astonished  when  we  are  told,  that  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  written  book  was  in  extensive  use  during 
the  age  of  Jehosaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9).     It  is  called 
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the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  ;  and  what  that  means  in 
the  pages  of  the  Chronicler  it  is  easy  to  understand. 
For  1.  All  critics  admit  that  he  means  the  Pentateuch. 
And  no  one  had  better  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was 
really  the  book  in  question.  2.  No  other  law-book  of 
divine  authority  was  ever  known  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  will  not  do,  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  this  or  of 
other  similar  passages,  to  imagine  some  other  law,  or  some 
fragment  of  a  code  unknown.  Imagination  may  conjure 
up  a  host  of  airy  nothings  ;  history  knows  of  but  one  law 
of  Jehovah  in  Israel.  3.  The  characters  that  belong  to 
this  book  of  the  law  mark  it  out  as  identical  with  the 
Pentateuch.  It  contains  a  law  not  to  be  promulgated 
from  the  capital  and  proclaimed  by  heralds  through  the 
country,  but  to  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  men,  women,  and  children,  as  Deuteronomy  required 
(vi.  6-9,  xxxi.  12);  and  therefore  Jehosaphat  appoints  a 
mixed  commission  of  five  laymen,  two  priests,  and  nine 
Levites,  to  visit  every  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  book  in 
hand  to  indoctrinate  all  in  its  contents  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9). 
It  is  a  law,  which,  like  the  Pentateuch,  extends  to  all 
religious,  as  well  as  civil  matters  (2  Chron.  xix.  8-11). 
It  is  a  law,  by  whose  prescriptions  Jehosaphat  guides  his 
conduct,  as  David  had  done  before  him  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
3,  4).  In  virtue  of  its  provisions  not  only  does  he  appoint 
teachers  of  the  people,  but  judges  through  all  the  land 
(2  Chron.  xix.  5  comp.  Deut.  xvi.  18),  and  a  final  court 
of  appeal  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xix.  8-11)  composed  of 
the  members  pointed  out  in  Deut.  xvii.  9,  and  constituted 
to  hear  the  same  causes  as  there  laid  down.  And  as  all  the 
judges  were  '  to  judge  not  for  man  but  for  Jehovah,'  he 
cautions  them,  in  much  the  same  words  as  Deut.  x\d.  19, 
not  to  respect  persons,  or  soil  their  hands  with  bribery 
(2  Ch.  xix.  6,  7).    It  was  this  same  law  and  commandment 
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that  Jehosaphat's  pious  father  was  so  solicitous  for  Judah 
to  observe  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3,  4).  And  hence  the  people 
assemble  at  Jerusalem  for  the  festival  of  the  third  month 
(Ex.xxxiv.  22  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  15, 16  ;  Deut.  xvi  9, 10),renew 
the  covenant  of  the  Exodus,  and  according  to  Ex.  xxii. 
20  ;  Deut.  xiii.  6-10,  xvii.  2-6,  swear  that  '  whosoever 
should  not  enquire  after  Jehovah  God  of  Israel  should  be 
put  to  death,  whether  great  or  small,  whether  man  or 
woman '  (2  Ch.  xv.  10-13).  It  was  in  obedience  also  to 
Deut.  vii.  5,  25,  that  the  king  committed  to  the  flames  the 
idol  worshipped  by  his  mother  (2  Chron.  xv.  16  ;  1  Kings 
XV.  13).  As  for  Abijah,  Jehosaphat's  grandfather,  we 
have  already  seen  him  referring  to  much  of  the  Levitical 
ceremonial  then  in  use,  and  binding  on  Israel  as  well  as 
on  Judah, — the  Aaronic  priesthood,  Levitical  officers,  pe- 
culiar priestly  consecration,  sacrifices,  incense,  shewbread 
with  its  table,  lamp-stand,  and  lamps  to  be  lit  at  evening, 
and  sacred  trumpets  to  be  blown  by  the  priests  in  the  day 
of  battle  (2  Chron.  xiii.  9-12). 

§  8. — Traces  in  the  time  of  Hezekiak. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Jehosaphat  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  Joash,  who  with  his  successors  continues 
the  tradition  down  to  Hezekiah  (708  B.C.).  Joash,  accord- 
ingly, wishes  the  same  tax,  as  Moses  had  levied  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  tabernacle,  to  be  collected  for  the 
repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xii.  4,  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
6-9) ;  and  as  in  the  Pentateuch  it  is  classified  under 
three  heads — the  census  money  (Ex.  xxx.  1 3),  the  redemp- 
tion money  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-8),  and  voluntary  offerings 
(Ex.  XXV.  2-7),  so  is  it  specified  in  2  Kings  xii.  4.^ 
There  is  also  mention  made  incidentally  (2  Kings  xii.  16) 

^  See  Keil*8  Commentary  on  the  passage. 
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of  the  guilt-money  and  nn-money^  which  belonged  to  the 
priests,  as  ordained  in  Lev.  v.  15,  16  ;  Num.  v.  8  ;  and 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  of  that  reign  regulates  the  sacri- 
fices and  pubhc  worship  according  to  the  rites  prescribed 
in  the  written  law  of  Moses  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  18),  at  the 
same  time  that  he  avails  liimself  of  David's  arrangements 
for  the  external  pomp  of  the  ceremonial. 

Uzziah,  or,  as  he  is  otherwise  named,  Azariah,  the 
grandson  of  Joash,  presumes  to  offer  incense  against  the 
law  (Num.  xvii.  1-13 ;  see  also  xvi.) ;  and  is  in  conse- 
quence struck  with  leprosy  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21).  Nor 
does  his  royal  dignity  exempt  him  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  Lev.  xiii.  46 ;  Num.  v.  2,  where  the  leper  is 
condemned  to  seclusion  till  the  cure  of  the  disorder  (2 
Kings  XV.  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  21). 

To  this  same  period  we  may  refer  the  prophet  Amos 
with  his  numerous  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  also 
Micah,  who  says  in  the  name  of  Jehovah :  '  I  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  released  thee  out 
of  the  house  of  servants ;  and  I  sent  before  thee  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam.  Oh  my  people,  remember  now  what 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  consulted,  and  what  Balaam,  the 
son  of  Beor,  answered  him  '  (Micah  vi.  4,  5).  The  history 
was  from  Numbers  so  well  known  to  all  his  countrymen, 
that  the  prophet  does  not  care  to  repeat  it,  but  appeals 
merely  to  their  recollection  to  furnish  them  with  the 
facts.^ 

But  Isaiah  is  the  grand  link  between  Uzziah  and  Heze- 
kiah.  It  was  to  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  grandest  of 
the  prophets  that  Judah  was  indebted  for  the  king's  per- 
severing efforts  to  restore  the  theocratic  system  so  com- 
pletely shattered  by  his  impious  father  Ahaz.     The  basis 

'  It  is  strange  that  Stanley  (Lect.  on  the  Hist  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
Part  I.  p.  189)  should  mistake  the  following  verses  for  the  words  of  Balaam. 
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of  that  restoration  was  nothing  else  than  the  Pentateuch. 
'  He  removed  the  high  places,  and  broke  the  statues  in 
pieces,  and  cut  down  the  grove,  and  beat  in  pieces  the 
copper  serpent  that  Moses  had  made  '  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  ; 
because  Deuteronomy  had  ordered  all  objects  of  idolatry 
to  be  destroyed:  *Ye  shall  pull  down  their  altars,  and 
break  down  their  monuments,  and  cut  down  their  groves, 
and  burn  their  graven  images  with  fire  '  (vii.  5).  Indeed 
the  author  of  Kings  states  expressly  that  Hezekiah's  zeal 
was  kindled  because  '  he  kept  the  commandments  which 
Jehovah  had  commanded  Moses'  (2  Kings  xviii.  6),  in 
contrast  to  Israel,  which  at  the  very  time  had  been  carried 
away  captive,  because  they  transgressed  '  all  that  Moses 
the  servant  of  Jehovah  had  commanded '  (ib.  w.  11,  12). 
Bearing  in  mind  what  the  historian  always  means  by  the 
commandments  of  Moses^  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
attribute  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah  a  knowledge  of  the 
written  Pentateuch.  Hence  all  the  services  of  religion 
are  brought  back  to  the  old  standard.  The  king  believes 
that  the  priests  and  Levites  had  been  chosen  by  Jehovah 
himself  to  minister  and  bum  incense  (2  Chron.  xxix.  11). 
The  great  Levitical  families  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
one  another  and  to  the  offices  of  religion  as  they  did 
before  (ib.  12-15).  The  priests  are  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
and  sacrifice  (ib.  21),  assisted  by  the  Levites  (ib.  34). 
The  lamps  and  incense  (ib.  7),  the  table  of  shewbread, 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  are  in  the  Temple  (ib.  18). 
The  offerings  are  burnt-offerings  (ib.  7,  24,  27,  31),  thank- 
offerings  (ib.  31),  peace-offerings  and  drink-offerings  (ib. 
35),  mmMaA-offerings  (Is.  i.  11),  sin-offerings  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  23, 24),  freewill-offerings  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  14),  heave- 
offerings  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  10,  14).  The  animals  of  sacri- 
fice are  chosen  from  the  herd  and  the  flock  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
33),  and  consist  of  bullocks,  lambs,  rams,  and  he-goats 
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(ib.  21,  22;  Is.  i.  11).  The  blood  is  sprinkled  as  ordered 
in  the  Pentateuch  (2  Chron.  xxix.  22,  xxx.  16).  There 
are  festivals,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths  (Is.  i.  13, 14).  But 
the  chief  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  passover,  which, 
the  historian  asserts,  had  not  for  long  been  celebrated,  as 
the  written  law  required  (2  Chron.  xxx.  5, 18),  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  days  of  Solomon  (ib.  26).  And  how 
far  back  it  must  go,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
obligation  of  keeping  it,  is  supposed  to  be  binding  on 
Israel,  as  well  as  on  Judah  (ib.  5-9).  The  manner  of 
celebrating  it  is  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  the  very  deviations,  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  such 
by  Hezekiah,  but  prove  the  rule.  In  cases  of  necessity, 
such  as  occurred  at  this  time.  Num.  ix.  10,  11  had  pre- 
scribed the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second,  instead  of  the 
first,  month  for  the  celebration.  Accordingly,  after  con- 
sultation on  the  subject,  the  king  takes  advantage  of  the 
indulgence  (ib.  2,  comp.  15).  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
seven  days'  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (13, 21-23).  Legal 
hoUness  is  required  for  participation  in  the  feast  (17, 18) ; 
but  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  those  who  came  from 
the  northern  kingdom,  where  little  regard  had  been  paid 
to  the  law,  Jehovah  delivers  them  from  the  pimishment, 
which  their  irr^ularity  in  this  respect  would  otherwise 
have  entailed  upon  them  (18-20).  Still,  as  much  of  the 
law  is  observed  as  the  circumstances  admit  of.  For, 
while  the  paschal  lamb  was  properly  to  be  slain  by  the 
heads  of  families,  and  the  blood  presented  to  the  priests, 
here  the  legal  unfitness  of  many  induced  the  Levites  to 
slay  the  lambs  in  their  stead  (ib.  17);  but  all  was  other- 
wise done  in  precise  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses 
(ib.  16).  The  king  takes  advantage,  moreover,  of  the 
popular  fervour  to  insist  upon  the  delivery  of  the  tithes 
prescribed  by  the  law  (ib.  xxxi.  4-6),  but  so  long  neg- 
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lected ;  and  he  sets  the  example  hhnself  by  fixing  '  the 
king's  portion  of  his  substance  for  the  burnt-offerings,  to 
wit,  for  the  morning  and  evening  bumt-offerings,  and  the 
burnt-offerings  for  the  sabbaths,  and  for  the  new  moons, 
and  for  the  appointed  festivals,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law 
of  Jehovah '  (ib.  3). 

In  conclusion  we  may  advert  to  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Exodus  displayed  by  Isaiah  in  various  parts  of 
his  works.  He  foretells  that  in  the  Messianic  times  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  cloud  by  day  of  the 
Exodus,  will  become  permanent.  'And  Jehovah  will 
create  upon  every  establishment  of  Mount  Zion,  and  upon 
her  convocations,  a  cloud  and  smoke  all  day,  and  the  shin- 
ing of  a  flaming  fire  by  night '  (Is.  iv.  5).  And  pursu- 
ing the  analogy  still  further,  he  prophesies  that  again,  at 
the  delivery  of  his  people,  a  mighty  wind  from  Jehovah 
would  divide  the  Egyptian  Sea,  and  open  a  highway  for 
their  passage  (xi.  15, 16);  and  then  bursts  into  the  trium- 
phal song  of  Moses  in  the  very  words  of  the  great 
deliverer  :  '  Yah  Jehovah  is  my  might,  and  my  song  ;  he 
also  is  become  my  salvation'  (xii.  2  col.  Ex.  xv.  2). 
Ewald  does  not  recognise  Isaiah's  style  in  this  hymn. 
Why  should  he,  whep  Isaiah  takes  not  only  the  key-note, 
but  the  theme  and  movement  and  even  such  pecuKarities 
as  nys]  from  the  poet  of  the  Exodus  ? 

§  9. — Traces  in  the  time  of  Josiah, 

From  Hezekiah  there  is  little  more  than  a  step  to  his 
grandson  Josiah,  and  but  another  to  the  Captivity  of 
Babylon.  We  are,  therefore,  now  arrived  at  the  last 
stage  of  this  historical  enquiry.  And  here  there  is  but 
little  investigation  needed,  partly  from  the  common  agree- 
ment of  critics  that  at  this  period  the  whole  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  written ;  and  partly  frx>m  the  discussion  we 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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have  already  gone  through  to  show  the  existence  of 
Deuteronomy  during  the  reign  of  this  king.  Deutero- 
nomy implies  the  rest  of  the  law.  And  if  any  special 
proof  were  wanted,  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  and 
the  ceremonial  observed  on  the  occasion,  can  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  For  it  was  expressly  meant  that 
in  all  things  it  should  conform  to  the  law  of  Moses 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  6).  Legal  holiness  is 
required  (2  Chron.  ib.).  Lambs  and  kids  from  the  flock 
are  the  animals  of  the  paschal  offering  (ib.  7).  The  herd 
supplies  the  other  sacrifices,  such  as  the  bullocks  for  the 
burnt-offering  (ib.  7-10).  The  blood  of  the  victims  is 
sprinkled  by  the  priests,  assisted  by  the  Levites  (ib.  11). 
The  lambs  are  distributed  *  according  to  the  divisions  of 
the  family  of  the  people  ...  as  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  Moses '  (ib.  12).  The  paschal  lamb  is  '  roasted  with 
fire  according  to  the  ordinance  '  (ib.  13).  The  priests  are 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (ib.  14).  The  passover  is  accompanied 
by  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  lasts  for  seven 
days  (ib.  17).  Nor  is  the  ceremony  a  new  one  dating 
from  the  finding  of  the  book  in  the  Temple.  For  inci- 
dentally it  is  spoken  of  as  running  back  to  the  days  of 
Samuel  and  the  Judges,  since  whose  time  no  passover  had 
been  celebrated  with  such  exact  conformity  in  all  things 
to  the  law  (2  Kings  xxiii.  22  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  18) ;  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  more  than  one  allow- 
ance had  to  be  made  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  ])eople. 
The  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  was  strictly  kept 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  1);  and  no  indulgence  is  claimed  on  the 
plea  of  ignorance  or  unpreparedness.  Offerings  are  made  in 
unleavened  bread,  which  it  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  priesthood  to  use  by  way  of  food  (2  Kings  xxiii.  9, 
comp.  Lev.  vi.  16,  xxi.  21  ff.).  Altars,  groves,  and  idols 
are  broken   down,  and  burnt  (2  Kings  xxiii.    14,    15 ; 
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2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-8) ;  and  the  king's  zeal  for  the  law  is 
so  consuming,  that  wizards  are  capitally  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  injunctions  of  the  law-book  found  in  the 
Temple  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24),  and  idolaters  are  put  to  death 
without  mercy  (ib.  20). 
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BOOK  IL 

IXTERXAL  EVIDENCE  IX  FAVOUR  OF  MOSAIC  AUTHORSHIP. 

INTRODUCTION. 

If  the  facts  of  by-gone  history  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  authority  of  competent  witnesses,  and  not  by  the 
exigencies  of  an  upstart  philosophy,  or  the  fancies  of  a 
learned  self-sufficiency,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  an  ascertained  historical 
fact  fully  and  clearly  established.  From  Joshua  to  Jose- 
ph us  there  is,  during  the  whole  course  of  XsraeFs  national 
hist^>ry,  one  continuous  and  unbroken  chain  of  testimony 
in  its  favour.  The  witnesses  are  of  every  class,  profession, 
and  character ;  checking  and  controlling  one  another  in 
the  different  relations  of  life  ;  at  one  time  speaking  with 
all  the  freshness  of  contemporaries,  at  another  showing 
their  absolute  trust  in  the  unquestionableness  of  their 
tradition.  There  are  the  people  themselves  both  good 
and  bad,  kings  both  faithful  and  apostate,  judges  and 
priests  and  prophets,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
all  with  one  voice  acknowledging  that  the  law,  of  which 
tlui  nation  was  so  heedless,  was  nevertheless  delivered 
unci  written  by  Moses  in  the  name  and  authority  of 
Jehovah. 

Nor  was  this  striking  imanimity  due  to  the  blind 
acceptance  of  a  vague  tradition,  whose  beginnings  were 
lost  in  pre-historic  ages,  and  might,  for  aught  anyone 
knew,  have  originated  in  poetic  sagas,  in  priestly  legends. 
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or  mythic  hero  -worship.  For,  unlike  any  other  people 
of  the  Old  World,  Israel  entered  on  her  national  career  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  historic  reality,  and  in  all  the 
developed  maturity  of  ancient  civilisation.  This  will 
hardly  be  denied  now-a-days,  except  perhaps  by  those 
whose  new-bom  devotion  to  scepticism  seems  anxious  to 
make  up  for  past  insensibility  to  its  charms  by  that 
extravagance  of  profession  peculiar  to  youthful  admirers. 
Starting  at  once  with  all  the  high  training,  artistic,  indus- 
trial, and  scientific,  which  Egypt  had  given  her  in  ex- 
change for  her  freedom,  she  resembled  Adam  as  he  came 
fresh  from  the  Creator's  hand,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
developed  organs,  ripened  faculties,  and  conscious  reflec- 
tion ;  and  hence,  like  him,  could  count  back  with  certainty 
every  day  and  hour  of  her  existence.  In  this  respect  she 
may  also  be  compared  with  the  American  United  States' 
Confederation,  which  ever  since  it  became  a  nation  can 
lay  its  finger  unerringly  on  every  law  and  lawgiver  it  has 
had.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  rise  of  a  national 
mythology  is  impossible.  For  one  essential  element  is 
wanting — the  dim  twilight  mystery  that  floats  aroimd  the 
cradle  of  a  nation.  How  India  and  Egypt,  Greece  and 
even  Eome,  could  yield  to  the  poetic  but  dangerous  fasci- 
nation, is  intelligible.  But  that  Israel  should  do  so  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  her  birth  among  the  nations  is 
simply  repugnant  to  common  sense.  For  here,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  Hebrews  before  they  became  a  nation. 
It  is  merely  question  of  her  fitness  as  an  organised 
nationality  to  vouch  credibly  for  the  fact  of  receiving 
from  Moses  her  code  of  laws,  when  every  pulse  beat 
high  with  expectation,  and  every  eye  watched  jealously 
the  progress  of  events,  and  ready  pens  were  there  to 
chronicle  them  for  the  use  of  future  ages.    In  her  history, 
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therefore,  there  is  no  mythology,  and  there  can  be  none. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  matter-of-fact  way 
in  which  she  really  dealt  with  the  memory  of  her  great 
dehverer,  that  she  never  made  the  smallest  attempt  to 
add  one  circumstance  to  the  tantalisingly  scanty  notices 
of  his  life  and  death  furnished  by  the  authentic  annals  of 
the  Exodus.  It  is  only  when  the  national  life  begins  to 
wane,  when  it  seeks  support  and  sympathy  from  without, 
when  it  assimilates  itself  to  Greek  habits  and  modes  of 
thought,  that  on  the  subject  of  Moses  Philo  inaugurates 
the  school  of  romance  which  culminated  in  the  legends 
of  the  Babbins.  Intensely  conscious,  therefore,  of  her 
national  existence  from  the  very  commencement,  she,  by 
the  mouth  of  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries,  asserted, 
and  wrote  in  her  pubUc  annals,  the  fact,  that  she  had 
received  from  Moses  her  written  code  of  laws  in  the  form 
which  we  now  have ;  and  in  every  after  age  she  reiterated 
the  assertion,  until  it  was  testified  to  in  a  still  higher  way 
by  the  Eternal  Witness,  who  could  say  of  himself,  *  Before 
Abraham  was  I  am.' 

The  proof  is  absolutely  conclusive.  But  it  cannot  be 
deemed  exhaustive,  until  we  penetrate  into  the  heart  and 
marrow  of  the  book  itself,  and  find  its  structure  and 
anatomy  to  correspond  with  the  characteristics  of  the  age 
and  of  the  man.  Such  a  process  happens  in  this  case  to 
be  all  the  more  needful,  that  our  adversaries,  feeling  the 
voice  of  all  antiquity  to  be  dead  against  them,  gather 
up  their  entire  strength  to  show  the  incompatibility  of 
Mosaic  authorship  with  the  internal  evidence  which  the 
book  itself  presents.  And,  indeed,  so  powerfully,  accord- 
ing to  them,  does  this  argument  tell  against  our  thesis, 
that  on  its  strength  alone  they  reject  every  testimony  on 
our  behalf^  even  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  as  of  no  prac- 
tical value  in  the  question. 
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Truth  cannot  be  opposed  to  truth,  and  genuine  criticism 
can  never  contradict  the  word  of  Christ.  Those  who  put 
them  in  opposition  are  unfaithful  either  to  one  or  the 
other,  or  rather  to  both.  For  to  make  light  of  criticism 
in  those  conclusions  which  are  of  scientijic  certainty^  is  to 
distrust  Him  who  is  the  source  whence  all  truth  flows ; 
but  to  make  criticism  in  her  gropings  and  guessings  fly 
in  the  face  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  is  to  invest  her  with 
an  authority  wl\ich  she  disowns  and  spurns,  as  alike 
unreal  and  suicidal.  It  is  to  strike  at  that  very  divine 
essence,  whence  she  knows  all  her  reality  and  power  to 
be  derived. 

This  self-destructive  deification  of  criticism  it  is  that 
vitiates  the  entire  rationalistic  system,  and  constitutes  the 
foul  blot  of  that  school  which  arrogates  to  itself  exclu- 
sively the  name  of  critical.  How  unfair  and  shallow  is 
the  claim  we  have  seen  in  part ;  but  will  now  see  better 
still,  when  we  meet  them  on  the  battle-ground  of  their 
own  choice,  and  get  within  that  vast  labyrinth  of  out- 
works and  defences  they  have  thrown  up  on  all  sides,  in 
the  fond  hope  of  making  their  position  impregnable,  and 
even  inaccessible  to  anyone  unprovided  with  the  password 
of  the  craft.  Into  their  own  lines,  therefore,  we  have 
now  to  carry  the  war.  It  will  be  long,  no  doubt,  and 
laborious ;  but  the  issue  is  well  worth  the  pains. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DIRECT   INTERNAL   EVIDENCE  OF  MOSAIC  AUTHORSHIP  IN  THE 

PENTATEUCH. 

Treating  the  Pentateuch  as  a  book  of  whose  author  we 
yet  know  nothing,  we  open  it  to  see  what  testimony  it 
gives  of  itself.  In  modem  works  we  generally  find  in 
the  title-page  or  in  the  preface  the  date  of  pubUcation 
and  the  name  of  the  writer.  In  the  early  days  of  print- 
ing it  was  the  colophon  that  supplied  the  information. 
Sometimes  an  ancient  Greek  or  Eoman  manuscript 
exhibited  the  author's  portrait  as  well  as  his  name; 
and  occasionally  an  historian  subscribed  himself,  like 
Thucydides,  at  the  end  of  each  great  section,  ©ouxuSiSr^? 
^uviypa^^i.  In  Egypt,  during  the  age  of  Moses,  the 
practice  seems  to  have  been  various.  For  the  renowned 
scribe  Pentaur,  in  Papyrus  SaUier  No.  1,  puts  his 
name  at  the  beginning,  and  in  Papyrus  Sallier  No.  3,  at 
the  end. 

Towards  the  dose  of  Deuteronomy,  much  in  the  same 
manner,  we  find  the  subscription  of  Moses  :  'And  Moses 
wrote  this  law,  and  gave  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Levi,  who  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  and 
unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel'  (Deut.  xxxi.  9),  w^ith  the 
injunction  to  read  it  pubUcly  every  seven  years  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  But  after  that  formal  close  and 
delivery  of  the  law  an  appendix  has  to  be  added,  de- 
scribing his  last  interview  with  Jehovah,  in  which  he  is 
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made  aware  of  the  future  apostasy  of  the  nation,  and 
commanded  to  write  out  as  a  perpetual  witness  against 
them  the  magnificent  hymn  of  chap,  xxxii.  Having  done 
so,  and  *  taught  it  to  the  children  of  Israel,'  and  thus 
finally  concluded  his  task,  it  is  added :  'And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Moses  had  finished  writing  the  words  of  this 
law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  completed,  that  Moses 
commanded  the  Levites,  who  bare  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah,  saying :  take  this  book  of  the  law,'  &c. 
(Deut.  xxxi.  24-26),  winding  up  by  solemnly  reciting  the 
hymn  in  the  presence  of  assembled  Israel.  In  this  way 
the  singularity  of  a  double  signature  by  the  same  writer 
is  easily  and  naturally  explained,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  that  Deuteronomy  proper  ends  with  the  first 
conclusion,  and  that  it  is  only  the  continuator  who 
records  both  the  putting  of  the  last  hand  to  the  work, 
and  its  second  public  deli^'ery  to  the  Levites.  For  our 
present  argument  either  alternative  will  do.  In  the  one 
case  the  second  subscription  is  an  additional  testimony  of 
decisive  weight,  to  be  numbered  among  our  external 
witnesses.  In  the  other  it  is  equally  with  the  first  from 
the  hand  of  the  Deuteronomist  himself,  and  strengthens 
the  direct  internal  evidence  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  our  task  is 
simply  this :  to  determine  what  the  Deuteronomist  means 
by  this  law,  which  he  asserts  Moses  to  have  written.  Is 
it  Deuteronomy  alone,  or  the  whole  Pentateuch  ?  That 
he  means  the  latter  is  plain  from  the  immediate  context, 
and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  story. 

1.  It  has  been  previously  made  clear  (Book  I.  Chap.  ii. 
Div.  I.  Sect,  i.)  that  in  Deut.  i.  5  this  law  means  chiefly  the 
preceding  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  there  can  be  no 
question  on  rational  grounds  but  that  in  Deut.  xxxi.  9  the 
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phrase,  which  is  identical  in  form,  is  hkewise  so  in  appli- 
cation ;  for  it  can  mean  nothing  else  but  the  law  which 
Moses  had  just  finished  expounding — the  law  which 
through  all  his  discourse  he  had  been  so  earnestly  in- 
culcating, and  consequently  the  law  which  in  Deut.  i.  5 
he  had  undertaken  to  explain.  So  that  the  signature  of 
Moses  is  intended  to  include  the  other  books  as  well  as 
Deuteronomy. 

Delitzsch,  indeed,  would  confine  it  to  the  latter.^  For 
it  is  clear,  he  argues,  that  this  law  which  Moses  has  been 
interpreting  is  what  in  the  next  verses  (xxxi.  10, 11),  he 
enjoins  to  be  publicly  read  every  seven  years  at  the 
feast  of  the  tabernacles.  And  so  far  we  are  quite  at  one. 
But  when  from  this  he  concludes  that  only  Deuteronomy 
was  to  be  read,  he  is  completely  at  fault.  We  have 
already  seen  that  all  the  proprieties  of  language  woidd  be 
violated  if  the  expression  this  law  were  confined  to  Deu- 
teronomy, which  is  but  an  authoritative  commentary  on 
the  same  law ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  De- 
litzsch could  make  good  the  exegetical  anomaly  which 
his  theory  demands. 

What  are  his  proofs  ?  The  whole  Pentateuch,  he  says, 
firstly,  is  too  long  to  be  conveniently  read  through  in  a 
public  assembly,  even  though  continued  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  that  the  feast  lasted :  hence  the  command 
cannot  go  beyond  Deuteronomy.  It  must  be  owned, 
indeed,  that  the  reading  of  twenty-seven  chapters  a  day — 
as  the  supposition  requires — seems  rather  trjdng  even  to 
Oriental  imperturbability  and  patience.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  cannot  forget  that  at  the  Panathenaea  it  was 
customary  to  recite  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  that  the 
Athenians  could  sit  out,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  a 

^  Com.  iiber  die  Genesis,  pp.  23-25.  Thicd  ed.  1800. 
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time  during  one  festival,  the  hearing  of  nine  tragedies, 
three  satyric  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies ;  ^  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  text  does  not  say  that  the  whole  law 
was  always  to  be  read  on  the  occasion ;  nor,  when  a 
father  reads  the  Bible  to  his  children  of  a  Sunday, 
need  we  believe  that  he  begins  at  Genesis  and  ends 
with  Eevelations.  We  are  not  to  push  the  expression 
beyond  its  every-day  meaning;  but  allow  the  proper 
authorities  to  select  what  was  most  suitable  in  the 
circumstances. 

We  are  told,  however,  secondly,  that  the  exegetical 
tradition  of  the  synagogue  is  against  us,  according  to 
which  Deuteronomy  alone  was  the  book  to  be  read. 
But  Davidson  remarks,^  that  since  Keil  has  exposed  the 
weakness  of  this  argument,  Delitzsch  does  not  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  it.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch,^ Keil  shows  that  the  tradition  was  far  from  having 
universal  currency  among  the  Eabbins ;  and,  such  as  it 
was,  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that  one  year, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  the  king,  who  happened 
to  be  Agrippa,  read  extracts  from  Deuteronomy.  While 
here  there  is  no  mention  of  what  was  read  on'  the  other 
six  days,  nor  of  the  obligation  even  to  read  Deuteronomy 
on  the  second,  we  may  add,  that  Neh.  viii.  13-18  shows 
that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  it  was  Leviticus  which  was 
read  on  the  second  day ;  for  it  is  only  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
40-42  that  are  contained  the  directions  then  read  con- 
cerning the  booths  and  branches  for  the  feast. 

The  sifting,  therefore,  of  Delitzsch's  objection  serves  but 
to  bear  out  the  explanation,  that  the  reading  from  the  law 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
legitimate  authorities,  and  sets  in  a  still  stronger  light  the 

^  MiQler,  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature^  p.  62. 

«  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  117.  »  VoL  L  p.  26. 
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proof  that  the  phrase  this  law  m  Deut.  xxxi.  9  is  intended 
to  embrace  the  entire  Pentateuch. 

2.  Though  it  has  required  argument  to  demonstrate 
that  the  law  of  Deut.  xxxi.  9  is  no  other  than  that  of 
Deut.  i.  5,  there  needs  none  to  show  that  its  written  form 
is  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxxi.  26  as  this  book  of  the  law.  So 
that  if  the  latter  is  the  author's  designation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  former  must  be  so  too,  and  Moses'  signature, 
in  consequence,  apply  to  all  the  preceding  books.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  the  characteristics,  whether  expressed  or 
implied,  of  this  book  of  the  law,  in  as  far  as  they  have  any 
bearing  on  the  present  question. 

It  is  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  cover  all  the  ground 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation :  that  is  the  legitimate  interpre- 
tation of  verse  24,  where  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  words 
nSs  and  Don  is,  that  the  complete  law  in  question  was 
written  out  from  beginning  to  end.  And,  indeed,  its 
repeated  solemn  delivery  to  the  guardians  of  public  order, 
as  the  national  code  (Deut.  xxxi.  9,  25,  26);  its  consign- 
ment to  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  as  the  sacred  book  of 
Israel  (26,  27)  ;  the  obligation  imposed  to  have  it  publicly 
read  every  seven  years,  as  the  adequate  rule  of  individual 
as  well  as  of  national  conduct  (11-1 3);  its  implied  provision 
for  every  law-case  that  might  arise  before  the  judges,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  even  when  sitting  together  in  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13),  are  consistent 
only  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  entire  Mosaic  law 
which  is  meant. 

Now,  did  the  Deuteronomist  think  that  his  own  book 
constituted  the  entire  Mosaic  law  ?  So  far  from  that,  he 
constantly  takes  the  previous  legislation  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  Deuteronomic  summary.  Is  it  question  of 
,  he  contents  himself  (Deut.  xxiv.  8)  with  referring 
priests,  who  in  Lev.  xiii.  xiv.  had  received  from 
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him  a  code  of  most  minute  instructions  on  the  subject. 
On  the  Levitical  ordinances  he  has  scarce  a  word  to  add 
to  the  voluminous  appointments  of  the  former  books. 
Circumcision,  with  its  ceremonies,  though  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  theocracy,  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  in  Deute- 
ronomy. There  is  no  mention  of  new  moons,  of  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  of  the  sabbatical  year.  All  that  is  said 
of  the  sabbath  itself  is  contained  in  the  repetition  of  the 
Decalogue  ;  and  even  that  the  Deuteronomist  bases  on  the 
previous  legislation  :  '  Keep  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctiiy 
it,  as  Jehovah  thy  God  commanded  thee^  (Deut.  v.  12) ; 
as  he  does  again  in  verse  16  :  *  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  Jehovah  thy  God  commanded  thee.' 

But  here  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
is  highly  instructive.  It  is  to  consist  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  land,  both  lay  and  priestly  (Deut.  xvii.  8,  9) ; 
resistance  to  their  authority  is  condemned  as  a  capital 
crime  (ver.  12);  and  as  an  enactment  of  such  extreme 
severity  presupposes  a  due  security  for  a  just  decision,  the 
lawgiver  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  made  his  code 
clear,  expUcit,  and  definite  in  all  its  civil  and  criminal 
bearings,  and,  on  the  other,  have  charged  the  judges 
strictly  to  qualify  themselves,  by  a  thorough  study  of  its 
provisions,  for  the  responsible  duties  of  their  office. 
Accordingly  the  priesthood,  as  the  authorised  teachers  of 
the  nation,  are  constituted  the  depositories  and  custodiers 
of  the  original  manuscript ;  and  the  king,  as  the  highest 
type  of  the  lay  judge,  is  commanded  to  transcribe  for 
himself  *  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is 
before  the  priests  the  Levites  :  and  it  shall  be  with  him, 
and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life ' 
(Deut.  xvii.  18,  19). 

It  so  happens,  however,  singularly  enough,  that  the 
cases  on  which  the  appeal  is  supposed  likely  to  arise  are 
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precisely  those  which  Deuteronomy  itself  scarcely  touches. 
They  are  cases  '  between  blood  and  blood,  between  plea 
and  plea,  between  stroke  and  stroke'  (Deut.  xvii.  8), 
which  are  here  passed  over  without  further  notice,  because 
they  had  been  treated  at  length  in  Ex.  xxi.  xxii.  There 
can  remain,  then,  no  doubt  that  the  Deuteronomist  looked 
upon  the  last  book  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  former 
legislation,  which  equally,  therefore,  with  Deuteronomy 
he  believed  to  proceed  from  Moses. 

But  did  he  believe  it  also  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of 
Moses  ?  We  have  proved  already  (Book  I.  Chap.  ii.  Div.  i. 
Sect,  i.),  perhaps  at  greater  length  than  was  needful,  that 
he  had  before  him  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers in  the  same  shape  as  we  have  them  still.  Conse- 
quently, if  he  considered  Moses  to  be  the  writer  of  Deu- 
teronomy, he  must  also  have  believed  that  he  wrote  the 
others,  without  which  as  a  groundwork  the  summary  is 
inconceivable. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  appeal  to  his  con- 
temporaries. For  if  they  understood  the  book  of  the  luw 
to  include  the  whole  Pentateuch,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  Deuteronomist  was  of  the  same  mind.  It  will 
hardly  be  questioned  that,  notwithstanding  some  differences 
of  style,  the  author  who  chiefly  appears  in  Joshua  lived 
much  about  the  same  time  as  the  author  of  Deuteronomy. 
Least  of  all  is  it  doubted  by  those  critics  who  are  opposed 
to  the  authorship  of  Moses.  Rather  is  it  their  fasliion  to 
attribute  the  greater  portion  of  both  to  the  same  writer. 
We  do  no  violence,  then,  to  their  sensibilities  when, 
waiving  in  the  meantime  the  question  whether  they  re- 
present respectively  the  genuine  words  of  Moses  and  of 
Joshua,  we  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  one  by  the  other, 
and  assume  that  the  book  of  tlie  law  in  Joshua  is  one  and 
the  same  with  the  book  of  the  law  in   Deuteronomy. 
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Joshua  certainly  speaks  as  if  the  phrase  applied  to  the 
whole  Pentateuch  (i.  8,  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26); 
and  although  in  that  work,  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy, 
the  expression  may  sometimes  designate  a  section  of  the 
law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  whole,  it  included  the  entire  Pentateuch.  This  we  have 
proved  conclusively  elsewhere  (Book  I.  Chap.  ii.  Div.  ii. 
Sect.  1).  So  that  again  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  the  signature  of  Moses  is  meant  by  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  to  extend  to  all  the  other  books  besides. 

3.  This  inference  is  well  borne  out  by  these  books 
themselves,  which  occasionally  raise  the  curtain  for  an 
instant,  and  favour  us  with  a  glimpse  of  Moses  at  his 
desk,  reed  and  palette  in  hand,  writing  out  on  parchment 
or  papyrus  some  portion  of  that  very  history  and  law 
which  they  contain.  Twice  they  tell  us  that  Moses  actu- 
ally wrote  certain  passages  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition ;  and  twice,  that  he  received  the  divine  command 
to  write  down  certain  others.  Accordingly  he  draws  up 
and  writes  the  Itinerary  which  appears  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
1-49  ;  and  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4-7  we  find  him  inserting  in  the 
book  of  the  covenant^  and  from  that  reading  aloud  to  the 
people,  a  long  passage  which  even  Knobel  allows  to 
extend  over  four  chapters,  xx.-xxiii. 

The  other  passages  referred  to  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
In  Ex.  xxxiv.  27  God  says  to  Moses :  '  Write  thou  these 
words,  for  according  to  these  words  have  I  made  a  cove- 
nant with  thee  and  with  Israel.'  It  is  remarkable  that 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  intimation  that  the  divine  injunc- 
tion was  complied  with.  The  same  singular  phenomenon 
appears  on  the  other  occasion  that  God  ordered  him  to 
write.  It  is  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  when  Moses  is  enjoined  to 
make  a  written  record  of  the  uncalled-for  attack  on  the 
part  of  Amalek,  and  to  insert  it  in  the  book  *^£)D3.     We 
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note  again  that  there  is  no  hint  of  Moses'  comphance. 
We  nevertheless  feel  justified  in  concluding  that  Moses 
did  obey  the  orders  of  Jehovah,  and  that  these  two 
records  are  to  be  classed  with  the  others,  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  wrote.  We  have,  therefore,  at  least 
four  passages  in  the  first  books  attributed  by  the  author 
to  the  pen  of  Moses. 

But  an  enquiry  into  the  motive  that  induced  him  on 
two  special  occasions  to  omit  the  usual  notice  of  obedience 
on  the  part  of  Moses,  lets  us  directly  into  the  whole 
secret,  and  shows  that  it  was  because  the  simple  appear- 
ance of  those  passages  where  they  do,  in  the  book  com- 
posed by  himself,  was  the  living,  speaking,  and  written 
proof  that  he  had  done  so.  The  uniform  practice  of  the 
sacred  historian  (and  it  is  one  we  would  expect  a  priori) 
is  t()  let  the  reader  know  that  Moses  carried  out  the 
directions  given  him.  Sometimes  he  mentions  it  ex- 
pressly ;  at  other  times  he  insinuates  it  inferentially ;  but 
always  pointedly  enough  for  the  fact  to  be  understood. 
The  work  teems  with  express  notices  of  obedience,  even 
in  cases  where  a  considerable  time  elapses  between  the 
order  and  its  execution,  ex  gr.  Ex.  iii.  15, 16  col.  Ex.  iv. 
29,  30  ;  in.  18  col.  v.  3,  viu.  27  ;  iv.  9  col.  iv.  30  ;  iv.  17 
col.  iv.  20;  iv.  23  col.  xi.  5  ;  vi.  6-8  col.  vi.  9 ;  vii.  16-18 
col.  vii.  20  ;  xvii.  5  col.  xvii.  6  ;  xix.  3-6  col.  xix.  7  ;  xix. 
10,  11,  col.  xix.  14, 15.  Occasionally  the  carrying  out  of 
the  order  is  at  least  clearly  impUed,  ex  gr.  Ex.  viii.  1-4 
col.  Ex.  viii.  5,  6  ;  viii.  20-23  col.  viii  24 ;  ix.  1-5  col. 
ix.  6  ;  ix.  13-21  col.  ix.  22  ;  x.  1,  2  col.  x.  3 ;  xi.  2  col.  xii. 
35  ;  xix.  12  col.  xix.  23.  And  the  general  anxiety  of  the 
author  to  call  attention  to  it  throughout  is  exhibited  in 
the  carefulness  with  which  he  keeps  it  in  mind  through 
all  the  complexity  of  the  chequered  history,  until  the 
proper  time  comes  to  note  its  fulfilment.     For  although 
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for  a  while  he  may  seem  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  rapid 
whirl  of  events,  he  is  sure  afterwards  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  the  story,  and  to  record  the  fact  in  its  own 
appropriate  place.  In  Egypt  Moses  is  ordered  to  pro- 
claim to  the  people  the  institution  of  the  passover,  and 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (Ex.  xii.  1-20).  With  the 
first  part  he  complies  at  once  (21-27),  as  the  festival  had 
to  be  inaugurated  before  the  midnight  exodus.  The 
other  he  defers,  until  their  hurried  departure,  with  their 
dough  still  unleavened,  enabled  them  to  understand  the 
allusion  it  implied  (Ex.  xiii.  3-10). — Before  the  deliveiy 
of  the  Decalogue  and  the  laws  which  follow  in  Ex.  xxi. 
Moses  is  told  to  bring  Aaron  with  him  to  the  mountain 
(Ex.  xix.  24);  but  it  is  only  in  Ex.  xxiv.  9  that  we  see 
the  order  obeyed. — During  his  forty  days'  stay  on  the  top 
of  Sinai  Moses  received  many  commands  to  be  executed 
(Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.).  But  the  golden  calf  intervenes ;  a  sad 
episode  in  Hebrew  life  is  commenced ;  and  it  is  only  after 
it  has  run  its  course,  and  Moses  has  spent  other  forty 
days  in  commune  with  Jehovah,  that  he  gradually,  as 
occasion  offered,  unfolds  to  Israel  the  commands  he  had 
received  at  first  (Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.  1  col.  Ex.  xxxv.  5-19  ; 
Ex.  xxxi.  14,  15  col.  Ex.  xxxv.  2;  Ex.  xxix.  1-37  col. 
Lev.  vii.). 

It  is  rare,  too,  that  the  historian  mentions  expressly  (see 
Lev.  xix.-xxi.)  the  fact  that  Moses  actually  promulgated 
any  of  the  laws  which  he  was  ordered  to  speak  to  the 
children  of  Israel.  But  then  the  promulgation  of  Deu- 
teronomy had  yet  to  come,  and  the  written  code  had  to 
be  solemnly  delivered  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  and  to 
be  read  aloud  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  And  the  his- 
torian bearing  all  that  in  mind,  thought  it  superfluous  in 
each  individual  case  to  chronicle  its  promulgation  at  the 
time.     The  rule,  then,  is  general,  and  does  not  seem  to 
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admit  of  a  single  exception.  Should  anyone  think  that 
an  exception  occurs  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  that  the  com- 
mand to  rehearse  the  doom  of  Amalek  in  the  ears  of 
Joshua  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  fulfilled,  let  him  turn  to 
Deut.  XXV.  17-19,  and  he  will  find  it  done  just  at  the 
time  when  it  was  of  any  importance  to  do  so — a  pretty 
conclusive  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  author  of  Exodus 
is  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  which  he  seems  thus  to 
have  contemplated  from  the  beginning,  as  an  integral  part 
of  his  work. 

Such  being  the  marked  peculiarity  of  the  historian, 
why,  we  ask,  does  he  appear  to  deviate  from  the  rule 
only  when  Moses  is  told  to  write  ?  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  deviation  is  only  apparent.  Moses  himself  is  the 
historian,  and  his  own  text  known  to  be  such  by  the 
nation  that  received  it  from  his  hand,  is  the  proof  that 
he  complied  with  the  divine  injunction.  A  case  of  a 
similar  kind  is  furnished  by  the  Apocalypse,  whose  pages 
are  themselves  the  fulfilment  of  God's  command  to  write 
(i.  19,  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18,  iii.  1,  7,  14,  xix.  9,  xxi.  5). 

This  critical  examination  of  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  Ex. 
xxxiv.  27,  therefore,  leads  to  a  result  involving,  if  we  are 
to  take  the  wi*iter's  ow^n  statement  whether  expressed  or 
imphed,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch. 
Nay,  the  former  passage,  in  addition,  suggests  the  infer- 
ence that  Moses  was  actually  engaged  at  tlie  time  in  com- 
piling the  national  annals,  of  which  it  was  to  form  a  part. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Massoretic  punctuation  of 
■)SD3  includes  the  definite  article,  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  literal  translation  is  '  in  the  book.'  No  doubt^  to  us 
such  punctuation  is  not  an  infallible  rule.  Still  no  one 
tliinks  of  setting  aside  the  venerable  tradition  it  ordinarily 
implies,  unless  driven  to  it  by  the  requirements  of  criti- 
cism.    Here  by  most  critics  (although  Kuenen  is  need- 
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lessly  afraid  of  it^)  the  article  is  allowed  to  stand  without 
question.  Not  so,  however,  the  precise  bearing  it  has  on 
the  word  book.  Gesenius  remarks :  *  The  Hebrew  article 
certainly  never  stands  for  the  indefinite  article ;  but  the 
Hebrew  conceives  and  expresses  many  ideas  definitely, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  conceive  and  express  inde- 
finitely.' ^  Thus  we  have  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  the  lion^  and 
the  hear^  and  the  sheep  or  goats  of  the  flock  introduced  as 
the  well-known  animals ;  and,  in  an  instance  not  unlike 
our  own  (Num.  v.  23),  the  priest  is  ordered  to  write 
certain  curses  in  the  book^  which  we  nevertheless  translate 
a  book.  The  Hebrew  thousfht  of  it  in  its  future  definite 
relation,  as  the  book  got  ready  for  the  purpose.  We, 
however,  think  of  it  as  one  among  many  not  yet  actually 
fixed  upon,  and  therefore  leave  the  defining  of  it  to  him 
who  has  to  make  the  choice.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  we 
in  our  present  case  are  to  use  the  definite  article,  we  must 
find  in  the  context  the  reason  that  determines  us.  Now, 
the  context  not  only  justifies  but  requires  its  use.  The 
record  was  to  be  made  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
Amalek's  enmity,  and  Israel's  obligation  ;  it  was  to  be 
sedulously  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Joshua  as  the  leader 
and  captain  of  Israel,  and  the  representative  of  all  the 
national  chiefs  who  were  to  succeed  him  in  Canaan  ;  and 
there,  when  the  nation  was  settled  peaceably  in  the  land, 
they  were  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven.  Forty  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  Jordan,  it  is  solemnly  brought  back 
to  their  remembrance,  and  earnestly  inculcated  on  them 
as  the  divine  command  (Deut.  xxv.  17-19).  And  how 
deeply  it  did  remain  in  after  ages  engraven  on  the  na- 
tion's memory  we  see  from  the  history  of  Saul,  who  first 

^  Hist.  Crit.  des  Livres  de  IWn.  Test.  18G0,  toI.  i.  p.  14  note. 
^  Ileb.  Gram,  part  iii.  c.  1,  sect.  107  n.  3. 
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struck  the  decisive  blow  (1  Sam.  xv.  2-23),  of  David,  who 
followed  it  up  with  his  wonted  success  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17), 
and  of  Hezekiah,  who  finally  extirpated  the  race  (1  Chron. 
IV.  43). 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  Moses  did  nothing  more  than 
draw  up  a  simple  monograph  on  the  subject:  would  it 
have  had  the  desired  effect  ?  Only  on  the  condition  that 
provision  was  made  for  keeping  it  continually  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  as  a  national  document,  containing  a 
command  of  God  to  be  observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  all 
time  coming.  To  secure  this,  however,  it  was  necessarj- 
to  incorporate  it  with  the  public  monuments,  and  to  make 
it  part  and  parcel  of  the  law-book  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Levites  and  elders  of  the  nation  (Deut. 
xxxi.  9),  to  be  copied  out  by  every  king  who  sat  upon 
the  throne  (Deut.  xvii.  18),  and  to  be  read  every  seven 
years  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxi.  10- 
13).  We  are,  therefore,  justified  by  the  context  in  as- 
suming that  Moses  was  then  actually  employed  in  writing 
out  the  national  annals  and  laws  in  a  book,  and  that  it 
was  in  this  book  (where  it  is  now  to  be  seen)  that  he  was 
ordered  to  insert  the  document  in  question. 

One  diflSculty  remains  to  be  answered.  For  some  critics 
setting  at  naught  the  signature  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  the 
Pentateuch,  see  in  the  occasional  mention  that  he  wrote 
certain  passages  a  proof  that  he  did  not  write  the  rest ; 
and  with  reference  in  particular  to  the  doom  of  Amalek, 
Davidson  observes:  'The  very  specification  of  Moses 
writing  the  occurrences  in  question  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  fact  of  his  composing  the  entire  history  of  the 
Israelites'  march  through  the  wilderness,  into  which  tliis 
particular  portion  was  taken.'  ^ 

» lb.  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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The  argument  is  at  best  a  poor  one ;  but  in  the  four 
special  cases  under  our  consideration  utterly  worthless. 
When  Thucydides  at  the  end  of  a  great  section  occasionally 
drops  his  accustomed  formula  of  subscription,  one  would 
hardly  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  did  not  write 
such  portions  of  the  Peloponesian  War.  In  the  instances 
before  us,  however,  there  is  a  plaAn  and  palpable  reason 
for  Moses  noticing  each  of  them  as  he  does.  The  intima- 
tion concerning  Amalek  was  on  a  point  that  lay  neither 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  nor  in  the  natural  intuition  of 
the  future.  It  needed  an  express  revelation  to  know  it, 
and  an  express  command  to  incorporate  it  in  his  work. 
In  Ex.  xxxiv.  27  the  divine  command  was  needed  again. 
For,  as  Davidson  himself  maintains,^  the  passage  contains 
a  good  deal  of  repetition ;  and  Moses  might  very  natu- 
rally have  otherwise  left  much  of  it  out.  In  Ex.  xxiv. 
he  had  to  mention  the  fact  of  his  committing  the  law  at 
once  to  writing,  in  order  to  account  for  the  production  of 
the  book  of  the  covenant  next  day  (ver.  7),  and  for  the 
attendant  ceremonial.  With  regard  to  the  Itinerary,  or 
enumeration  of  the  desert  stations,  it  was  owing  to  order 
that  Moses  gave  it  in  detail.  And  certainly  there  was 
need  for  this  order  to  w^rite  out  (if  it  was  to  be  done  at 
all)  the  dry  items  of  marches  and  countermarches  in  an 
almost  trackless  desert  for  those  thirty-eight  years,  whose 
history  for  good  reasons  is  left  entirely  a  blank.  But  for 
the  divine  command  to  write,  the  stations  of  the  desert 
also  would  have  remained  a  blank  like  the  rest. 

The  difficulty  is  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of ;  and  its 
solution  serves  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  conviction, 
that  the  author  who  wrote  these  passages  and  the  rest 
of  the  work  was  none  other  than  Moses  himself.    For  it 

'  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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is  clear  that  when  he  draws  attention  to  the  writing  of 
Moses,  it  is  not  owing  at  all  to  the  singularity  of  the 
fact :  the  historical  emphasis  does  not  fall  on  the  writing 
itself,  but  either  on  its  time  (Ex.  xxiv.  4  col.  7),  or  on 
its  motive  (Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxxiv.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  2). 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INDIRECT    INTERNAL    EVIDENCE    OP    MOSAIC     ACTHORSHIP — 

PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

The  Pentateuch,  we  have  seen,  claims  Moses  for  its 
author.  But  do  the  contents  and  characteristics  of  the 
book  accord  with  such  a  pretension  ?  This  is  what  is 
called  the  question  of  indirect  internal  evidence.  And  it 
is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that,  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision  on  the  general  subject, 
this  part  of  the  enquiry  must  receive  its  due  share  of 
attention.  For  naturally  a  book  shows  some  traces  of  its 
age,  and  country,  and  authorship.  Occasionally  it  bears 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  author  wrote;  and  the  very  unconsciousness  with 
which  his  idiosyncrasy  reflects  itself  in  the  pages  of  his 
composition,  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable  as  a  test, 
which,  if  it  be  but  securely  laid  hold  of  and  judiciously 
applied,  is  infalUble  in  the  certainty  it  produces.  Hence 
the  value  attached  by  critics  to  the  spontaneous  and  un- 
conscious indications  of  an  author's  hand. 

Like  all  t^sts,  however,  that  are  accurate  and  reliable, 
it  is  also  sensitive  and  dehcate,  and  needs  in  consequence 
the  more  caution  and  discrimination  in  its  handling.  The 
most  ordinary  care,  indeed,  will  dictate  to  the  critic  who 
uses  it  to  determine  the  age  or  personality  of  a  writer, 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  well  beforehand  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  one  or  the  other.     If,  in  defining  these 
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latter,  he  is  guided,  not  by  objective  truth,  but  by  his 
own  fancies  or  prepossessions,  the  apphcation  of  the  test 
must  break  down  and  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  result. 
He  is  a  bungling  chemist,  who,  without  consulting  his 
tables  of  ascertained  tests  and  their  effects,  proceeds  to 
determine  on  arbitrary  principles  the  unknown  substance 
on  which  he  is  operating.     It  is  in  this  way  that  Vater 
and  De  Wette  apply  their  test  to  the  Mosaic  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture.  The  description  given  in  Exodus  implies, 
undoubtedly,  a  high  state  of  material  civilisation.     Our 
critics,  however,  take  it  upon  them  to  assert  that  the  age 
of  Moses  was  a  stranger  to  such  luxury  and  art.     They 
have  no  objective  reason  for  saying  so.     On  the  contrary, 
the  contemporary  monuments  of  Egypt  (to  say  nothing 
of   Assyria)  are  dead  against  them  ;   and  the  Hebrews 
brought  away  with  them  much  of  the  civilisation  as  well 
as  of  the  spoils  of  the  country.     The  criterion  is  there- 
fore unsound ;  and  consequently  when  it  is  inferred,  from 
the  knowledge  of  art  displayed  and  the  richness  of  the 
stuffs  used,  that  the  description  of  the  tabernacle  is  post- 
Mosaic,  the  criticism  is  as  false  as  the  principle  on  w^hich 
it  is  based.     Thus  it  is  also  with  Von  Bohlen,  who  with 
characteristic  levity  pits  Herodotus  against  all  the  world, 
and  on  his  authority  maintains  that  in  Joseph's  time  and 
in  that  of  Moses  the  vine  was  unknown  in  Egjrpt.     The 
monuments  which  reach  back  to  the  period  show  the 
contrary.     But  the  author  had  a  theory  to  make  out,  and 
Pharaoh's  cup-bearer  must  needs  be  a  myth  of    after 
origin. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  his  criticism  on  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  deluge,  where  the  chronology  supposes 
the  use  of  the  solar  year.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  not 
adopted  till  the  eighth  century  before  Christ;  and  his 
English  translator  favours  us  with  a  special  note  in  con- 
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firmation.^  Yet  in  the  IV.  Dyn.  the  Egyptian  seasons 
are  found  to  be  akeady  based  on  the  vague  solar  year, 
and  in  the  XTT.  even  the  five  Epagomence  are  men- 
tioned.^ 

The  possession  of  a  good  test  is  but  a  preUminary  in 
the  labours  of  the  critic.  For  even  when  he  has  a  sure 
one  in  hand,  he  must  be  extremely  discriminating  in  its 
application.  None,  for  example,  can  be  better  than  that 
of  history :  and  when  a  book  alludes  historically  to  a 
fact  of  the  past,  we  need  ask  for  no  surer  proof  that  the 
writing  was  posterior  to  the  event.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  divine  foreknowledge  and  power  may 
enable  a  prophet  to  foretell  a  fact  that  is  yet  to  come.  To 
take  such  an  allusion  as  an  indication  that  the  author 
wrote  or  spoke  after  the  fact  would  be  to  confound  the 
future  with  the  past,  and  to  banish  prophecy  equally  from 
the  domain  of  sacred  literature  and  from  the  world.  It 
would  be  to  introduce  fatalism  into  theology,  and  epicu- 
reanism into  philosophy.  Bad  theology,  however,  and 
bad  philosophy,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  certain  school, 
make  good  criticism ;  and  hence  one  of  its  leading  prin- 
ciples is  to  set  down  every  prophetic  allusion  as  an 
historical  one,  and  to  pronounce  accordingly  on  the  age 
of  any  book  of  Scripture.  So,  if  Deuteronomy  is  not 
clear  enough  about  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  speaks 
most  decidedly  at  any  rate  about  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible :  it  was  written 
at  the  very  earliest  after  the  inauguration  of  Saul. 

When  the  men  that  take  it  upon  them  to  teach  the 
world  the  science  of  criticism  show  themselves  so  arbi- 


^  Historical  and  Critical  mustrations  of  the  first  part  of  Gen,  1862, 
vol.  i.  p.  310. 

*  Die  Chronologie  der  Aegypter,  pp.  220, 154  See  also  Bunsen's  Egypt's 
Place,  &c.  iii.  pp.  37-43. 
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trary  in  their  choice  of  tests,  and  so  indiscriminating  in 
their  application,  one  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  ques- 
tioning their  conclusions,  and  distrusting  the  results  of 
their  labours.  Instructive  warnings  even  among  them- 
selves are  not  wanting.  For  occasionally  there  turn  up 
little  incidents  which  might  have  consoled  the  Antiquary 
for  Edie  Ochiltree's  inopportune  disclosures  about  the 
Pretorium  and  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes,  or  Pickwick  for 
Mr.  Blotton's  increduhty  about  the  immortal  inscription 
of  Cobham,  or  the  artists  who  so  dictatorially  ascribed  the 
sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  classic  ages  of  Greece. 
What  critic  more  deservedly  renowned  in  modem  days 
than  Gesenius  ?  A  new  inscription  attracts  the  interest 
of  the  great  palaeographist.  He  devotes  to  it  a  learned 
paper  entitled  De  tnscriptione  nuper  in  Cyrenaica  reperta. 
He  proves  satisfactorily  that  it  belonged  to  the  ancient 
literature  of  Gnosticism.  And  yet  all  the  while  it  was 
the  production  of  a  French  marquis  who  had  purposely 
baited  the  trap  for  his  unsuspecting  victim.^  Not  long 
after,  the  rashness  of  modem  criticism  led  both  him  and 
Grotefend  into  the  still  more  fatal  mistake  of  ascribing 
to  Sanchuniathon  ai\d  Philo  the  forgery  published  by 
Wagenfeld.^  But  why  seek  examples  beyond  our  present 
subject?  The  innumerable  and  fatal  disagreements  of  our 
critics  among  themselves  in  this  very  controversy  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  how  unreliable  are  their  conclusions,  and 
how  untrustworthy  is  their  guidance,  especially  in  the 
field  of  revelation. 

With  such  proofs  of  the  ambiguities,  uncertainties, 
and  contradictions  of  modem  internal  criticism,  it  becomes 
us  not  to  throw  away  lightly  any  of  the  means  at  our 
command  for  coming  to  a  right  judgment  on  the  subject. 

^  Hengstenb.  Authentie  des  Pen.  i.  p.  xxt.  '  Hengstenb.  ib. 
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And  therefore,  when  we  are  now  to  enter  on  it,  and  to 
weigh  everything  that  is  brought  up  in  opposition  to  our 
thesis,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  external  evidence 
which  has  already  been  laid  up  on  our  side.  By  that  we 
have  gained,  not  only  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was 
Moses  who  composed  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  a  vantage 
ground  that  enables  us  to  hold  our  own  position  more 
firmly,  to  watch  more  narrowly  the  tactics  of  our  adver- 
saries, and  better  to  detect  the  weak  parts  in  their  line 
of  attack.  This  position  we  cannot  afibrd  to  give  up  from 
any  spirit  of  false  chivalry.  For  there  can  be  no  chivalry 
in  weakening  the  cause  of  truth,  or  in  ignoring  what  with 
the  generality  of  mankind  will  ever  be  the  most  accessible 
and  convincing  proof  that  Moses  wrote  the  work,  and 
what  with  the  critic  too  will  help  most  materially  to  con- 
centrate on  tlie  person  of  Moses  all  the  indications  of  the 
time. 

For  indeed  in  a  work  so  ancient  and  so  unique,  such 
indications  must  ever  have  a  certain  vagueness  and  indis- 
tinctness of  character,  which  can  only  then  stand  out 
clearly  defined  when  the  national  tradition,  traced 
gradually  but  unmistakably  back  to  the  very  time  of  the 
author,  Unks  with  the  work  the  name  of  the  only  man 
whose  authorship  can  reconcile  together  all  the  phenomena 
which  it  exhibits.  Our  business,  therefore,  now,  is  not  to 
indulge  in  conjectures  more  or  less  probable  about  what 
is  Mosaic  in  language,  or  style,  or  history,  or  law,  but 
rather  to  show  that,  while  there  is  much  that  bears  the 
impress  of  the  hand  of  Moses,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  completely  reconcilable  with  his  authorship. 
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It  will  conduce  to  perspicuity,  if  we  still  keep  Deuter- 
onomy separate  from  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  give  to  it  our  first  consideration. 

The  remark  has  been  frequently  made,  that,  if  any  part 
of  the  work  is  more  likely  than  another  to  have  proceeded 
from  Moses,  it  is  his  last  subUme  address  to  Israel.  Not 
only  does  the  sacred  penman  ascribe  it  to  him  ;  not  only 
is  it  in  his  own  person  that  he  speaks ;  but  the  complete 
and  artless  reaUsation  of  the  Mosaic  stand-point,  the  life- 
like picture  of  himself  and  his  doings,  his  comprehensive 
view  of  the  law,  the  living  spirit  which  he  breathes  into 
the  former  dry  details  of  legislation,  his  mingled  hopes 
and  fears;  in  short,  the  whole  range  of  idea  and  sentiment^ 
are  such  as  could  be  found  only  in  the  aged  lawgiver, 
standing  on  the  confines  of  Canaan,  with  the  desert  and 
Sinai  and  Egypt  in  the  back-ground,  gazing  wistfully  on 
the  beautiful  land  he  had  done  so  much  to  win  for  others, 
but  was  never,  alas !  to  enter  himself,  trembling  for  the 
future  of  the  stiff*-necked  people,  whom,  with  all  its  faults, 
he  had  loved  so  dearly,  and  wishing  to  leave  them,  as  his 
last  legacy,  a  written  address,  explaining  the  fullness  and 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  law  that  was  to  keep  them  in 
the  love  of  Jehovah. 

I.  If  the  author  was  not  Moses,  he  was  either  a  forger 
or  a  romancer. 

A  forger  he  could  not  be,  unless  it  be  possible  to 
reconcile  together  the  most  blasphemous  mendacity  with 
a  burning  zeal  for  God's  honour  and  truth.  The  task  of 
doing  so  may  be  left  to  the  higher  criticism.     But  who- 
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ever  makes  the  attempt  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
clever  forger  bends  all  his  energies  to  imitate  and  copy 
exactly  every  line  and  turn  and  peculiarity  of  his  original. 
Here  there  were  only  the  preceding  books  to  work  upon. 
How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  there  are  such  marked 
differences  of  style  and  manner  between  Deuteronomy 
and  the  other  books,  that  our  adversaries,  without  one 
single  exception,  assign  them  to  different  authors?  was 
it  because  he  was  a  bungler,  and  could  not  help  betraying 
himself?  But  the  differences  lie  on  the  very  surface; 
they  pervade  the  whole  of  the  work,  and  stand  out  so 
prominently,  that  no  author,  especially  one  of  such  parts 
as  the  Deuteronomist,  could  by  any  possibility  introduce 
them  by  mistake.  They  are  not,  indeed,  such  as  to 
demonstrate  a  real  difference  of  authors.  But  they  are 
such  as  no  forger  could  have  ventured  on,  had  he  studied 
to  copy  from  his  original.  In  the  other  books,  when  he 
addresses  the  people,  or  delivers  his  laws,  Moses  speaks 
always  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  in  Deuteronomy  never : 
in  the  former  we  have  the  authentic  history  in  its  original 
simplicity  ;  in  tlie  latter  we  find  unauthorised  additions, 
fresh  views  and  colourings  of  events  as  often  amount  to 
apparent  contradictions  between  the  works :  in  the  former 
it  is  all  law  and  history  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  all  homily  and 
moral  exhortation.  These  peculiarities  of  Deuteronomy, 
therefore,  exclude  all  idea  of  forgery.  It  does  not  help 
the  matter  to  say,  that  speaking  as  a  prophet  he  might 
well  be  supposed  to  drop  the  character  of  the  historian, 
and  seek  to  give  in  his  own  person  a  specimen  of  the 
prophetic  style  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  writer.  For 
here,  again,  the  Deuteronomist  speaks  in  a  style  which 
none  of  the  prophets  afterwards  adopted.  For  they 
always  speak  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  he  always  in  his 
own.     So  that  there  was  no  model,  prophetic,  legislative, 
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or  historical,  on  which  a  forger  could  have  built  the 
peculiar  style  of  Deuteronomy. 

May  it,  then,  be  a  didactic  romance,  written  for  the 
edification  of  Israel,  with  Moses  for  the  hero?  The 
romancer,  indeed,  may  make  his  book  a  vehicle  for  fine 
sentiments,  subhme  morality,  and  noble  aspirations.  But 
he  can  never  arrogate  to  himself  the  functions  of  a  legisla- 
tor, and,  on  the  strength  of  his  assumed  character,  abro- 
gate old  laws,  and  introduce  new  ones  absolutely  binding 
upon  a  nation.  Such,  however,  is  the  authority  claimed 
by  the  Deuteronomist,  and  conceded  ungrudgingly  by  the 
Israelites.  He  can,  therefore,  be  no  mere  romancer,  but 
the  stern  lawgiver  of  old,  the  only  one  ever  acknowledged 
by  the  Hebrews.  For  to  suppose  that  the  new  laws  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  its  modification  of  the  old,  belong  to 
a  legislation  posterior  in  time  to  that  of  Moses,  is  utterly 
to  ignore  the  entire  history  of  Israel,  and  to  contradict 
the  sentiments  of  the  Deuteronomist  himself.  We  have 
already  traced  that  history,  and  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  slightest  vestige  of  any  legislator  other  than 
Moses,  of  any  code  other  thixn  the  Pentateuch.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  that,  from  tlie  conquest  of  Canaan  down  to 
the  captivity  of  Babylon,  tliere  is  no  standing  room  for 
any  lawgiver.  The  Judges  were  but  men  of  war,  and 
confined  in  their  operations  to  mere  districts  of  tlie 
country.  Samuel  was  a  reformer,  not  a  lawgiver.  Saul 
was  nothing  but  a  warrior.  David  and  Solomon  orga- 
nised confessedly  on  the  Mosaic  basis ;  but  neither  tlie 
energy  of  the  one  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  other  gave 
birth  to  a  single  law.  And  the  schism  of  the  kingdom 
rendered  after-legislation  an  impossibility. 

If  we  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Deuteronomist  himself,  he 
tells  us  plainly  there  were  only  two  who  could  have 
power  to  legislate  for  Israel — Moses,  whose  laws  it  was  a 
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crime  to  add  to  or  diminish  one  jot  (Deut.  iv.  2,  xii.  32), 
and  the  Great  Prophet  who  was  to  come  after  Moses, 
and  to  complete  the  law  he  had  given  (Deut.  xviii.  18). 
For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly  in  his 
legislatorial  capacity  that  the  future  prophet  is  contrasted 
here  with  Moses.     The  promise  to  send  him  was  made  at 
a   moment  when  Israel,  terrified  lest  Jehovah   should 
continue   to  legislate    in    the  midst    of   his    thunders, 
besought  Moses  to  undertake,  in  his  name,  the  office  of 
lawgiver,  and  vowed  beforehand  unhmited  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  human  deputy.     Moses  accepts  the 
appointment.     Then  adds  Jehovah  :  '  In  this  they  have 
spoken  well.     I  will  raise  them  up  from  among  their 
brethren  a  Prophet  like  unto  thee ;  and  I  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  to  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him.     And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever 
will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  demand  it  of  him '  (Deut.  xviii.  17,  18). 
On  the  supposition  that  after  Moses  there  was  to  appear 
in  human  form  a  still  greater  mediator  and  lawgiver  to 
complete  the  work  then  begun,  the  opportunity  was  the 
happiest  conceivable  for  announcing  the  great  advent. 
Without  such  a  supposition  the  passage,  appearing  where 
it  docs,  is  simply  unintelhgible.      For  it  is  question,  not 
only  of  one  whose  revelations  dispense  with  the  need  of 
any  others  (w.  14,  15),  but  of  one  who  (to  say  the  least) 
is   as   far  above   all  other  prophets   as  Moses  himself 
(vv.  15,  17),  who,  like  Moses,  was  to  be  mediator  between 
the  dread  Divinity  and  the  trembling  people  (vv.  16,  17 
comp.  Ex.  XX.  15,  16),  whose  word,  like  that  of  Moses, 
was  to  be  law  to  the  entire  nation  (v.  18),  and  whose 
commands,  unlike  those  of  Moses,  were  to  be  so  sacred, 
that  Jehovah  was  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  direct 
punishment  of  the  disobedient  (v.  19).     It  was  in  this 
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sense  that  the  Jews,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  31,  32),  under- 
stood the  passage  in  the  age  of  Christ,  and  they  were 
sensible  that,  up  to  that  time,  no  prophet  of  the  kind  had 
ever  appeared  in  Israel.  None  had  ever  dared  to  make  a 
single  law  or  innovation.  Yet  the  Deuteronomist  who 
records  the  words  legislates  with  perfect  freedom.  He 
could  not  look  upon  himself  as  the  great  prophet,  whom 
he  represents  as  future.  Therefore,  by  his  own  account 
he  must  be  Moses. 

n.  There  is  nothing  left,  then,  for  U8  but  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  authorship  of  Moses  is  the  only  hypothesis 
which  can  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  And 
so  we  find  it,  when  we  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  work.  For  its  characteristics  are  such  as  singly  to  fit 
in  admirably  with  the  circumstances  of  Moses,  and  collec- 
tively to  centre  on  him  alone. 

§  1. — Deuteronomist' s  knowledge  of  Egypt 

The  influence  of  Egyptian  recollections,  manners,  and 
legislation  on  Deuteronomy  is  very  perceptible.  We  do 
not  here  insist  on  those  Egyptian  analogies  which  it  has 
in  common  with  the  other  books :  such  as  the  Egyptian 
cloth  called  tJpW  (Deut.  xxii.  11  comp.  Lev.  xix.  19); 
the  method  of  reducing  gold  (Deut.  ix.  21  comp.  Ex. 
xxxii.  20);  amulets  inscribed  with  sacred  characters  (Deut. 
vi.  8,  xi.  18  comp.  Ex.  xiii.  16) ;  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8  comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  30) ;  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  fringes  (Deut.  xxii.  12  comp.  Num.  xv.38); 
the  allusions  to  the  special  idolatry  of  Egypt  (Deut.  iv. 
15-18  comp.  Ex.  xx.  4)  ;  the  hardships  of  Egyptian 
slavery  (Deut.  v.  15,  xxiv.  18,  22,  xxix.  16,  comp.  Ex. 
xxiii.  9  ;  Lev.  xix.  34) ;  the  ark,  and  the  name  of  Pharaoh 
scarce  known  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt.     But  there 
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are  many  incidental  notices  of  that  description  peculiar 
to  Deuteronomy. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  drawings  of  Egyptian 
architecture  to  see  that  the  door-posts  of  temples  and 
tombs  were  covered  with  writing,  such  as  is  recommended 
in  Deut.  vi.  9,  xi.  20.  Indeed,  they  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  private  houses  of  the  ancient  Sebennytus.  For 
*  the  door-posts  of  most  of  the  houses  of  the  modem  town 
of  Samanhoud,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  it,  are 
firagments  of  red  or  rose  granite,  polished,  and  often  in- 
scribed with  hieroglyphics.'  ^ 

The  direction  to  erect  great  stones,  to  coat  them  with 
plaster,  and  on  that  surface  to  inscribe  the  law  (Deut 
xxvii.  2,  3),  is  thoroughly  Egyptian,  The  Hebrews  had 
seen  every  day  innumerable  stelce  scattered  over  the 
country,  sometimes  of  great  size,  often  coated  with  stucco, 
and  recording  at  considerable  length  the  deeds  of  a  hero, 
or  the  beneficence  of  a  deity.* 

In  Egypt  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  clerk  to  register 
the  soldiers'  names  in  the  levies,  and  to  perform  all  the 
military  services  demanding  the  use  of  the  pen.*  The 
□npfe^  {shoterim)  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  general 
Hebrew  equivalent  of  these  officers ;  and  in  this  special 
department  Deuteronomy  (xx.  5-9)  empowers  them  to  ex- 
empt certain  classes  from  the  duties  of  a  campaign,  and 
to  appoint  from  their  official  rolls  the  captains  of  the  army. 
And  hence,  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Jud.  v.  14),  they 
figure  as  the  marshalling  scribes. 

The  injunction  laid  upon  the  king  in  Deut.  xvu  18-20 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  legal  code^vas  the  counter- 

1  Osburn's  Monument.  Hist,  of  Egypt,  i.  p  357 

*  Popular  account  of  the  An   Eirvr^t  \\-ii  •      '     ^r^^. 
,T  I.      '    c       .     ^-uc^-^u.  r-gA-pt,  \\  ilkinson,  1854,  ToL  ii  *>91  292- 

Ilen^stenberg  s  Egypt  and  the  Book*  of  Moses  n  90  ' 

»  Ilengst.  lb.  p.  92.  '  ^' 

VOU  I.  g 
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part  of  the  Egyptian  rule.  For  it  was  Pharaoli's  duty  to 
study  the  eight  books  of  Hermes  or  Thoth — the  grand 
sourcij  of  Egyptian  law  and  jurisprudence.*  In  delivering 
judgment,  too,  as  well  as  in  all  affairs  of  importance,  he 
had  to  consult  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
priestly  order,^  just  as  we  find  the  Deuteronomist  arrang- 
ing for  the  supreme  judge  of  Israel  (Deut.  xvii.  9-13). 

Deuteronomy  directs  meat  legally  unclean  to  be  sold  to 
foreigners  (xiv.  21)  much  as  it  was  done  in  Egypt.^ 

Tlie  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan  afford  a  grapliic  illustra- 
tion *  of  the  manner  in  which  Deuteronomy  (xxv.  2)  pre- 
scribes the  infliction  of  the  bastinado. 

The  ox  treading  out  the  corn  unmuzzled  was  a  custom 
honourable  to  the  Egyptians  who  practised  it,^  and  to  the 
Deuteronomist  who  enjoined  it  as  worthy  of  all  imitation 
(xxv.  4). 

The  offerings  of  the  dead  forbidden  in  Deuteronomy 
(xxvi.  14)  are  only  to  be  understood  from  the  supei-sti- 
tious  custom  prevalent  in  Egypt,  of  placing  in  the  tombs 
small  reed-tables,  bearing  offerings  of  ducks,  cakes,  and 
other  good  things.^ 

The  exculpatory  confession  enjoined  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
13-15  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  Egyptian  confession 
of  the  dead  in  *  the  hall  of  the  two  truths.'  ^ 

The  diseases  pecuHarly  incidental  to  the  climate  of 
Egypt  are  frequently  referred  to  as  well  known  equally 

»  Wilk.  lb.  ii.  p.  202.  «  AVilk.  lb.  p.  202.  »  Herod,  ii.  c.  30. 

*  Wilk.  lb.  p.  211.  *  Wilk.  lb.  ii.  40 ;  Heng.  lb.  223. 

«  AVilk.  lb.  ii.  p.  302 :  see  also  Osburn,  lb.  ii.  p.  23i\ 

■^  This  ex  culpatory  fconfossion  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  ^  Hook  of  tW 
Dead,'  chap.  cxxv.     The  laat  clauses  are  :  *  I  linve  not  robbed  the  gods     <: 
their  olVered  haunches.     I  have  not  turned  away  the  cattle  of  the  gods, 
have  not  stopped  a  god  from  his  manifestations.'    Senseless  in  the  nioutl^ 
tlie  dead,  such  a  style  of  coufes^ion  among  the  livhig,  when  the  particu^^ 
were  suited  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  would  prove  a  salutary  check  on     ^- 
appropriation  of  sacred  property. 
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to  the  speaker  and  to  his  auditory  (Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii. 
22,  27). 

The  mining  operations  contemplated  in  Deut.  viii.  9 
are  such  as  would  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  what  was  done  in  Egypt,  where  the 
arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy  were  far  advanced  ;  ^  and  all 
the  more,  as  the  Deuteronomist  could  not  have  taken  the 
idea  from  the  actual  workings  carried  on  by  the  people, 
who  appear  never  to  have  acted  on  the  hint. 

In  Deut.  xi.  10,  11,  in  contrast  with  the  heavenly- 
watered  land  of  Canaan,  is  described  the  mode  of  Egj^- 
tian  irrigation,  so  laborious  to  tlie  slaving  husbandman, 
though  so  rich  in  its  results  to  the  proprietor  ;  *^  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  water-wheel,  there  turned  by  tlie  foot, 
is  so  unusual  and  picturesque,  that  it  could  hardly  have 
occurred  to  anyone  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
ways  of  the  country.^ 

It  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  if,  in  the  present 
steady  advance  of  Egyptology,  we  think  we  can  detect  in 
Deuteronomy  a  phrase  or  two  borrowed  from  Egyptian 
literature.  When  the  Deuteronomist  introduces  Moses 
as  having  '  finished  ^vriting  the  words  of  this  law  in  a 
book  until  they  were  completed '  (Deut.  xxxi.  24),  the 
phraseology  strongly  resembles  that  which  occurs  at  the 
end  of  three  papyri,  much  older  than  the  great  law- 


»  See  Chabas,  Mines  d'Or.    *  Hengst.  lb.  219-221 ;  Chab.  Tap.  Ma,  liar.  13. 

'  Philo  describes  it  as  a  sort  of  treadmiU  (De  Conf.  Ling.  §  10,  vol.  ii.). 
Diodorus  Siculus,  indeed,  attributefl  the  invention  of  the  machine  to  Archi- 
medes. But  a  Greek  is  always  to  be  suspected  where  national  vanity  may 
mislead  him.  That  a  machine  of  the  kind  was  used  in  the  time  of  the 
Deuteronomist  seems  plain  from  his  words,  which  can  hardly  admit  of  any 
other  meaning ;  and  bring  him  down  in  age  as  low  as  one  pleases,  he  must 
ever  be  long  anterior  to  Archimedos.  What,  though  the  monuments  are 
silent  ?  There  was  surely  much  in  Egypt  neither  painted  nor  sculptured  : 
and  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  themselves  how  little  comparatively 
remain:^ ! 

8  2 
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giver :  ^  it  is  finished  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end,  as 
in  the  writing/  ^  Another  Egyptian  document  describes 
the  judge's  duty  in  the  exact  words  used  by  Deuteronomy 
for  the  same  purpose :  '  to  justify  the  righteous  and  con- 
demn the  wicked  •  (Deut.  xxv.  1).*  But  what  is  more 
striking  still  is  that  the  opening  words  of  Moses'  bless- 
ing, describing  the  manifestations  of  Jehovah  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  2),  are  precisely  those  made  use  of  by  the  ^gyp- 
tian  poets  when  noticing  the  places  remarkable  for  any 
appearance  of  their  deities.  '  He  appeared  in  Neben, 
he  came  forth  from  This,'  ^  corresponds  marvellously  with 
^  Jehovah  advanced  from  Sinai,  and  shone  forth  to  them 
from  Seir ;  he  beamed  from  Mount  Faran,  and  came 
from  the  streams  of  Kadesch.'  * 

The  knowledge  thus  displayed  of  Egyptian  manners 
and  peculiarities  is,  of  itself,  such  as  might  possibly  have 
been  acquired  from  books  or  conversation.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  the  very  laws  of  the  Deuteronomist  bear 
the  stamp,  that  the  grain  has  wrought  itself  into  the  inner 
life  and  language  of  the  people  whom  he  addresses,  and 
that  it  comes  out  only  incidentally,  supposing  much  more 
in  the  back-ground,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  the 
touch  of  the  same  hand  that  organised  the  nation  at  the 
beginning  when  fresh  from  Egyptian  life  and  scenery. 

§  2. — DeuieronomisC 8  share  in  the  Exodus, 

This  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  its  institutions  is  coupled 
with  such  an  intimate,  living,  personal  acquaintance  with 

*  Chabaa,  Pap.  Hier.  de  Berlin,  p.  3. 

«  Zeitochrift  fur  Aj^ypt.  Sprache,  Oct  1863,  p.  34. 

•  Brugsch,  Geog.  i.  p.  168. 

^  The  parallelism  seemii  to  require  in  each  member  a  place  on  earth  memo- 
rable for  some  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  power;  such  as  happened  by  the 
waters  of  Kadesh.  The  Hebrew  y*'y\  meant  a  copious  Jhw  of  water  ]JkQ 
the  Arabic  \,^^j  V  and  a  feminine  plural  is  not  out  of  place. 
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all  the  events  of  the  Exodus  and  desert  wanderings  as  could 
never  have  been  derived  from  mere  reading  and  book-learn- 
ing ;  and  thus  the  work  is  brought  directly  home  to  one 
who  was  speaking  of  memories,  quorum^  he  could  proudly 
say,  pars  magna  fui.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  he  brings  in 
a  multitude  of  facts  and  allusions  to  Hebrew  life  in  Egypt 
and  the  desert  that  are  never  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
itself ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  additional  information  is 
so  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  that  Amos'  specification  of  the 
desert  idolatry  (Am.  v.  26),  and  Moab's  incivility  (Jud. 
xi.  17),  are  the  only  new  circumstances  known  to  other 
writers.  Had  the  Deuteronomist  been  a  forger,  he  would 
have  kept  within  the  circle  of  facts  marked  down  in  the 
other  books  ;  had  he  been  a  plodding  collector  of  floating 
traditions,  he  could  neither  have  put  them  together  in  so 
artless  and  lifelike  a  manner,  nor  have  swept  the  field  so 
completely  as  to  leave  no  gleanings  behind  him.  It  is 
personal  observation  alone  that  can  explain  the  matter. 

This  also  appears  in  the  thoroughly  independent  way 
he  treats  all  his  facts  throughout,  not  taking  them  slavishly 
from  the  former  books,  but  throwing  in  new  traits  and 
features,  and  handling  the  whole  so  freely  as  to  time,  and 
place,  and  circumstance,  as  often  to  make  one  outside 
dream  of  an  apparent  contradiction.  The  discrepancies, 
indeed,  in  matter  are  so  many  and  so  marked,  that  critics 
of  the  other  side  invariably  appeal  to  them  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  different  from  the 
author  who  wrote  the  other  books.  And  truly  were  these 
discrepancies  such  as  to  create  real  contradiction,  or 
to  imply  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  events  described, 
we  could  have  no  alternative  but  to  concede  the  difference 
of  authorship.  But  as  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever 
— as  there  is  no  half  knowledge  of  things,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  so  full  and  overflowing  an  acquaintance  with 
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them  on  the  part  both  of  the  speaker  and  of  his  hearers, 
that  he  can  afford  to  glance  at  them,  as  his  feeUngs  sug- 
gest, without  chronological  order  or  reference  to  any 
written  history,  the  proof  lies  all  the  other  way,  and 
demonstrates  that  none  but  a  spectator  and  participator 
could  speak  of  them  in  tlie  style  of  the  Deuteronomist. 

In  the  designation  of  landmarks  scattered  over  the 
scene  of  the  antedeuteronomic  legislation  there  are  four 
places  named  not  mentioned  in  the  former  history — Suph,^ 
Tophel,  Libna,  and  Dizahab  (Deut.  i.  1).  That  is  quite 
conceivable  on  the  part  of  an  author  hving  at  the  time, 
who,  as  well  as  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  was  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  the  country  where  they  had  so 
long  lived,  and  knew  well  the  various  appellations  of  the 
desert  localities.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  in  a  forger 
who  wished  to  make  his  fiction  credible,  nor  in  a  moralist 
who  had  no  temptation  to  remake  the  ancient  story,  nor 
in  an  antiquarian  who  thus  could  only  puzzle  a  reader 
who  was  well  up  in  the  real  history. 

The  manner  in  which  Moses,  in  Deut.  i.  9-18,  alludes 
to  the  appointment  of  his  judicial  assistants,  is  not  derived 
from  Ex.  xviii.  19-20,^  either  in  fact  or  in  phraseology. 
For  his  address  to  the  people  (Deut.  i.  9)  is  quite  new. 
The  time,  also,  is  defined  in  such  general  terms,  that  one 
cannot  tell  from  the  context  whether  the  appointment  of 
the  assistants  preceded  or  followed  the  order  to  break  up 
the  encampment  of  Horeb.  In  Exodus  it  plainly  pre- 
cedes ;  in  Deuteronomy,  those  critics  who  take  vau  con- 
secutive in  V.  9  as  a  designation  of  chronological  sequence, 
say  that  it  follows.  But  the  criterion,  as  we  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  show,  is  not  exact.      A  proof 

^  It  seems  inappropriate  to  translate  Suph  by  the  Red  Sea. 
'  Num.  xi.  11-29  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Ex.  xviii.,  or  Deut.  i. 
0,  &c.;  as  Knobel  supposes. 
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occurs  in  the  very  passage  we  are  considering.  For 
after  the  appointment  of  the  assistants,  the  general  de- 
livery of  the  law  given  in  Horeb  before  the  removal  of 
the  camp,  is  introduced  by  this  very  vau  consecutive : 
*  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time  all  the  things  that 
you  should  do'  (v.  18).  In  Deuteronomy,  moreover,  the 
judges  receive  instructions  (i.  16,  17),  which  are  not  even 
hinted  at  in  Exodus.  The  phraseology,  too,  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  quite  independent.  For  while  in  Ex.  (xviii 
21,  25)  it  is  '  able  men  '  that  are  chosen  for  the  office,  in 
the  other  it  is  '  men  wise  and  understanding '  (Deut.  i.  13, 
15).  We  thus  trace  throughout  the  free  hand  of  one  who 
had  witnessed  the  facts,  and  who,  though  he  had  Exodus 
before  him,  felt  that  it  was  far  from  exhausting  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  mission  of  the  spies  and  its  results, 
as  touched  upon  in  Deut.  i.  20-46,  is  fiill  of  incidents, 
which,  though  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  told  us  in 
Num.  xiii.,  xiv.  1-45,  are  nevertheless  superadded  to  the 
original  narrative.  In  Num.  (xiii.  1-3)  God  it  is  who 
commands  Moses  to  send  out  the  scouts ;  but  in  Deut. 
(L  22,  23)  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  idea  was 
originally  broached  by  the  people,  and  then  entertained 
with  pleasure  by  Moses.  In  Deut.  i.  20,  21  Moses  had, 
by  his  own  account,  previously  issued  a  proclamation 
ordering  an  attack  on  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites — a 
circumstance  which  in  Numbers  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
Deut.  i.  27  the  blasphemy  of  the  popular  murmurs  is 
more  pithily  brought  out  than  in  Num.  (xiv.  2-4).  In 
Deut.  i.  28  it  is  the  people  who  talk  in  an  exaggerated 
tone  of  the  Anakim,  and  the  cities  walled  up  to  heaven ; 
in  Num.  xiii.  28,  31-33,  it  is  the  spies  who  use  that 
language,  though  so  naturally  repeated  by  the  seditious. 
In  Deut.  i.  29-33  it  is  Moses  who  exerts  himself  to  quell 
their  fears  and  restore  their  drooping  courage  ;  in  Num. 


I 
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xiii.  30,  xiv.  6-9,  while  this  is  left  to  be  understood,  the 
praise  is  given  expressly  to  Caleb  and  Joshua.  In  Deut. 
i.  44  it  is  the  Amorites  who  defeat  the  rebelUous  people ; 
in  Num.  xiv.  43,  45  they  are  specially  designated  as  the 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites.  In  Deut.  i.  42,  43  it  is  in 
obedience  to  God's  command  that  Moses  forbids  the 
combat;  in  Num.  xiv.  42  the  divine  command  is  rather 
impHed  than  expressed.  In  Deut.  i.  41,  finally,  is  men- 
tioned the  repentance  of  Israel,  which  in  Numbers  re- 
mains unnoticed. 

It  is  also  a  new  fact  belonging  exclusively  to  Deuter- 
onomy, that  Moses  forbad  Israel  to  provoke  hostilities 
with  Edom  (ii.  5),  or  Moab  (ii.  9),  or  Ammon  (ii.  19) — 
a  circumstance  which  at  the  same  time  shows  pretty 
plainly  that  Deuteronomy  could  not  have  been  written 
after  David's  subjugation  of  these  races  (2  Sam.  viii.  2, 14, 
xii.  29-31).  Of  Edom's  terror,  when  Israel  was  to  pass 
through  their  country,  Deuteronomy  alone  makes  mention 
(ii.  4) ;  so  also  of  the  fact  that  Edom  and  Moab  sold  pro- 
visions to  Israel  (ii.  29).  The  Deuteronomist  likewise 
tells  us  incidentally,  that  the  sons  of  Sihon  fell  in  battle 
with  their  father  (ii.  33),  though  the  detailed  account  in 
Num.  xxi.  makes  no  mention  of  them.  The  fire  of  Sinai 
burning  into  the  'heart  of  heaven  (Deut.  iv,  11)  is  also 
new,  and  drawn  from  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
speaker.  The  command  of  God  to  leave  ofi*  circling 
around  Seir,  and  to  move  northwards  (Deut.  ii.  3),  is  not 
found  in  the  former  books ;  nor  Moses'  order  to  cros3  the 
Zered  (Deut.  ii.  13),  or  the  Arnon  (ib.  24);  nor  the  pro- 
mise of  God  to  commence  on  that  day  to  spread  every- 
where the  terror  of  Israel's  name  (ib.  25),  and  to  give  Sihon 
into  their  hand  (ib.  31);  nor  Og's  iron  bed  (Deut.  iii.  11), 
nor  the  command  given  to  Joshua  in  Deut.  iii.  21. 

Unrecorded  previously  is  also  the  order  to  make  the 
ark  after  Moses'  first  descent  from  Sinai  (Deut.  x.  1).     It 
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is  after  all  only  the  renewal  of  the  notice  given  before 
(Ex.  XXV.  10).  And  the  unsuspicious  truthfulness,  with 
which  the  author  tells  his  tale,  makes  him  overlook  the 
apparent  contradiction  that  suggests  itself  to  a  careless 
listener,  who  might  fall  into  the  mistake  of  believing  that 
the  ark,  finished  only  after  his  second  descent  (Ex. 
xxxvii.  1),  had  been  really  made  between  his  first  and 
second  sojourn  on  the  mount  (Deut.  x.  3).  There  is, 
however,  no  contradiction.  The  train  of  ideas  in  the 
orator  is  very  different  from  that  in  the  historian.  For 
while  the  latter  groups  his  facts  chronologically,  tlie  other 
seeks  for  analogy  and  effectiveness.  In  the  present  con- 
text it  is  the  necessary  association  of  the  ark  with  the 
tables  of  the  law,  whicli,  without  any  reference  to  the 
sequence  of  time,  induces  him  to  mention  for  what  pur- 
pose the  ark  liad  been  fabricated.  And  here  again  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  that  vau  consecutive  occurs  twice 
in  V.  3,  without  any  implication  of  chronological  suc- 
cession. 

There  are,  besides,  scattered  over  the  work  many  other 
incidents,  either  entirely  new,  or  fit  up  by  new  colouring. 
Such  are  that  Jehovah  delivered  the  law  '  with  a  great 
voice '  (Deut.  v.  22) ;  that  Moses  at  the  time  stood  between 
hira  and  the  people  to  show  the  word  of  the  Lord  (v.  5) ; 
that  the  people  were  sorely  afraid  (v.  25) ;  that  Moses  on 
occasion  of  his  first  mountain  sojourn  fasted  forty  days 
and  nights  (ix.  9) ;  that  he  carried  the  stone  tables  in  both 
his  liands  (ix.  15);  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
to  intercede  for  the  people  (ix.  18,  25) ;  that  he  prayed 
for  Aaron  at  the  same  time  (ix.  20) ;  that  he  cast  the  dust 
of  the  golden  calf  into  the  mountain  stream  (ix.  21) ;  that 
during  the  forty  years'  wanderings  the  people  were  neither 
foot-sore,  nor  in  want  of  sufficient  clothing  (viii.  4) ;  that 
they  were  in  want  of  nothing  (ii.  7) ;  that  they  conquered 
all  Og's  cities  to  the  number  of  sixty  (iii.  4) ;  that  these 
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were  all  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (iii.  5) ; 
that  Amalek  had  attacked  Israel  when  faint  and  weary, 
and  had  cut  off  the  rear  and  the  stragglers  (xxv.  18);  that 
Israel  had  been  forbidden  to  go  back  to  Egypt  (xxviii. 
68) ;  and  that  Moses  had  besought  Jehovah,  though  in 
vain,  that  he  might  enter  the  land  of  Canaan  (iii.  25). 

§  3. — Deuteronomisfs  presence  at  Sinai. 

Our  author's  way  of  expressing  himself  with  regard  to 
Horeb  and  Mount  Sinai  is  a  further  evidence,  not  only  of 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  topographical  detail,  but  also 
of  his  participation  in  its  most  sacred  associations.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  that  in  Deuteronomy  Sinai  is 
only  once  spoken  of  by  name,  and  that  too  in  poetry ; 
while  Horeb  there  stands  usually  for  the  Sinai  of  the  other 
books.  The  fact  is  adduced  by  most  of  our  critics  as  a 
striking  exemplification  of  that  difference  in  language 
which  can  proceed  only  from  a  difference  of  authorship. 
Yet,  if  we  examine  carefuUy  the  whole  matter,  we  find 
that  the  pecuharity  tells  entirely  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  authorship,  and  is  but  one  of  those  delicate  lines  of 
interconnection,  which,  the  more  easily  they  elude  obser- 
vation, the  less  readily  can  be  artificially  introduced. 

Horeb  was  a  mountainous  district^  embracing  in  its 
range  Eephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  6  comp.  xvii.  1),  Massah,  and 
Meribah  (Ex.  xvii.  7  comp.  xix.  2),  and  extending  as  far 
as  Sinai,  the  mountain  of  God  (Ex.  iii.  1).  It  included  a 
space  between  two  encampments  at  least  (Ex.  xix.  1,  2) ; 
Eephidim  on  one  side,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Sinai  on  the  other  (Ex.  xix.  1  comp.  xvii.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
14,  15).  In  no  case  is  Mount  Sinai  to  be  confounded 
with  Horeb.  The  distinction  is  clearly  pointed  out  both 
in  Ex.  iii.  1,  and  Ex.  xviii.  5-7.     In  the  former  case  it  is 
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said  that  Moses  came  Horebward  to  the  mountain  of 
God.^  Sinai,  therefore,  lay,  in  relation  to  Moses  setting 
out  from  Midian,  in  the  direction  of  Horeb,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Ex.  xxxiii.  6,  was  on  the  very  borders  of  it,  if 
not  within  the  district  itself.  In  Ex.  xviii.  5-7  also  we 
see  that  Jethro,  having  encamped  at  the  mountain  of  God 
or  Sinai,  sends  messengers  to  announce  his  approach  to 
Moses,  who,  then  lying  at  Eephidim  in  Horeb,  had  ac- 
cordingly to  go  out  to  meet  his  father-in-law ;  and  it  is 
not  till  after  Jethro's  interview,  and  probably  not  till 
after  his  departure,  that  Israel  removes  in  the  third 
month  from  Eephidim  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex. 
xix.  1,  2),  to  encamp  before  the  mount. 

It  is  important  at  the  same  time  to  note  the  distinction 
in  Sinai  itself,  whether  as  the  mount  or  the  wilderness. 
For  while  the  camp  was  never  on  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xix. 
12),  it  remained  long  in  the  desert  of  that  name  (Ex.  xix. 
1,  2  ;  Lev.  vii.  38 ;  Num.  i.  1,  19,  iii.  4,  14,  ix.  1,  5, 
X.  12,  xxvi.  64,  xxxiii.  15,  16).  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  if  the  desert  of  Sinai,  or  a  part  of  it,  was 
not  actually  situated  in  the  district  of  Horeb,  it  was  at 
least  conterminous  with  it;  and  that  Israel,  while  en- 
camped in  the  former,  was  at  least  partially  encamped 
also  in  the  latter  (Ex.  xxxiii.  6). 

From  these  remarks  it  is  plain — 1st,  that  the  Deuter- 
onomist  had  no  right  to  use  the  word  Sinai  instead  of 
Horeb ;  2nd,  that  if  he  wanted  to  designate  the  place  of 
encampment,  it  was  either  Horeb  that  he  had  to  use,  or 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  Now,  we  find,  that  when  he 
does  use  Horeb  it  is  always  in  reference  to  the  place  of 


^  From  our  English  Versions  one  would  imagine  that  the  mountain  of  God 
and  Horeb  were  in  apposition.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  government  of  each 
is  diiTerent,  Horeb  being  in  the  accusative  by  virtue  of  He  locale,  the  motm- 
tain  of  God  by  the  preposition  h^. 
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encampment  fDeut.  L  2,  19),  It  is  to  the  people  en- 
camped in  Horeb  that  God  5?peak<  ^u  6):  the  people  are 
«tandin^  tn  Horeb,  and  God  speaks  /row  Sinai  ( iv.  10 
coL  12,  15 1 ;  with  the  people  in  Horeb  God  makes  the 
covenant  ''v,  2,  xyix.  1 1 ;  the  people  in  Horeb  provoke 
Gofl  ^ix,  8; ;  the  people  in  Horeb  present  their  request 
(xviii  If} j-  On  the  other  hand«  when  Mount  Sinai  occur? 
in  the  other  books,  it  is  invariably  used  of  the  special 
jieak  whence  God  delivered  the  law  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xix.  11, 
18,  20,  23,  xxiv,  16,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  2 ;  Lev.  viL  3S ; 
XXV.  1,  xxn.  46,  xxvii.  34;  Xum.  iii.  1,  xxviii.  6). 
And  so  also  it  is  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  only  passage 
where  it  occurs  in  that  book.  So  for,  then,  the  distinctive 
usuge  of  both  terms  is  identical  in  Deuteronomy  and  the 
other  books. 

But  Ix^ides,  the  Deuteronomist  speaks  of  Sinai  precisely 
in  the  way  most  suitable  to  one  who  had  shared  so  largely 
in  the  wondrous  events  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  A 
later  author  would  naturally  have  mentioned  Sinai  by 
name  when  he  speaks  of  it,  especially  one  who  copied 
from  Exrxlus  and  Numbers,  and  wished  to  imitate  their 
style.  But  one  in  whose  memory  its  marvels  were  fresh 
and  vivid,  who  had  learned  to  look  upon  it  as  the  moun- 
tain alx>vc  all  others,  and  who  was  addressing  those  who 
share^l  the  same  feelings,  had  no  occasion  to  mention  its 
name  when  alluding  to  its  associations.  It  is,  therefore, 
ever  as  tlte  mount  that  he  talks  of  it  (Deut.  v.  4,  5,  22, 
ix.  9,  10,  15,  21,  x.  1,  3,  4,  5,  10).  As  an  historian, 
indeed,  he  had  to  particularise  it  by  name,  as  often  as  he 
had  occasion  to  introduce  it  in  detached  portions  of  liis 
work.  Hence  its  frequent  appearance  in  the  history 
under  its  proper  designation.  But  even  there,  when  from 
Hurrounding  associations  and  the  general  context  the 
name  is  easily  understood,  it  is  likewise  spoken  of  as  the 
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mount  (Ex.  xix.  2,  3, 12,  13,  14,  17,  23,  xx.  18,  xxiv. 
4,  12,  15,  17,  18,  XXV.  40,  xxvi.  30,  xxvii.  8,  xxxii. 
1,  15,  19).  The  association  of  ideas  is  what  in  either 
case  gives  rise  to  the  expression.  But  in  the  historian 
of  Exodus,  that  comes  firom  the  juxtaposition  of  events, 
and  the  grammatical  connection  of  the  relative  with  the 
antecedent,  or  of  the  demonstrative  with  the  subject. 
But  in  the  orator  of  Deuteronomy  it  springs  from  the 
memory  and  feeling  of  the  spectator  supplying  in  mind 
the  common-place  syntax  of  the  language. 

§  4. — Deuteronomisfs  stand-point  that  of  the  Exodus. 

The  contemporaneousness  of  the  Deuteronomist  with 
the  Exodus  is  shown  also  by  the  stand-point  which  he 
takes  up  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  one,  not 
only  ever  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  Moses,  but  such  as  no  author  could  have  assumed 
after  the  conquest,  when  the  national  development  had 
begun  its  course,  and  much  more,  when  it  was  running 
to  its  close.  For  he  often  speaks  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  march  of  events  in  Canaan,  and  frequently  contem- 
plates future  arrangements  which  circumstances  never 
allowed  to  be  carried  out.  To  appreciate  the  force  of 
this  argument,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  Deuteronomy 
Moses  occasionally  appears  as  a  prophet  foretelling  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  the  advent  of  the  Great 
Prophet,  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  other  facts  of 
national  interest.  Critics  of  the  adverse  school  seize  upon 
these  predictions  as  so  many  proofs  that  the  author  wrote 
after  the  fact,  and  by  putting  them  in  the  mouth  of  Moses 
wished  to  enhance  his  reputation  as  a  prophet.  On  one 
side,  therefore,  it  is  allowed  that,  instead  of  incongruity, 
the  Deuteronomist  sees  a  positive  advantage  in  making 
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his  hero  foresee  the  great  national  changes  that  were  to 
take  place.  On  the  other,  we  have  to  ask  how  it  agrees 
with  this  supposition,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  other 
rehgious  or  political  revolutions,  which,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  history,  entirely  changed  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
He  never  dreamed  of  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  which 
broke  up  the  nation  into  shivers,  and  paralysed  its  efforts 
for  ever.  So  little  did  the  thought  ever  cross  his  mind 
that  his  darhng  Joseph  was  to  be  the  ringleader  in  rebel- 
lion and  impiety,  that  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  tribes 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Moses,  the  most  magnificent  is  the 
one  pronounced  on  the  recreant  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
who  dragged  the  whole  nation  into  ruin  irretrievable. 
Neither  was  he  aware  of  that  other  national  calamity 
that  threw  Israel  for  a  century  into  mourning — the  Phi- 
listine capture  of  the  ark  ;  a  circumstance  which  dissolved 
the  essential  union  between  it  and  the  tabernacle,  intro- 
duced so  many  unthought-of  anomalies  into  religion,  and 
seemed  for  so  long  to  render  hopeless  the  accomplishment 
of  his  great  wish  for  perfect  unity  of  worship  in  the  place 
that  Jehovah  should  choose.  For  had  he  been  aware  of 
it,  he  would  surely  have  given  some  hint  of  how  the 
difficulty  was  to  be  removed,  and  how  Solomon  and 
David,  and  even  Samuel  himself,  were  to  be  spared  an 
apparent  infringement  of  his  strict  command  of  sacrifice 
but  in  one  place.  How  is  it,  moreover,  that  he  knows 
not  the  one  place  chosen  at  last ;  and  that  he  has  no 
word  to  say  about  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  Temple,  the 
city  of  David,  the  glory  of  the  nation,  the  constant  theme 
of  the  other  prophets?  But  so  little  is  he  acquainted 
with  the  history  closely  following  on  the  conquest,  that  he 
knows  neither  the  special  enemies  with  whom  Israel  had 
to  contend,  nor  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  they  stood 
towards  the   Canaanites   in  particular.      For  the  only 
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enemies  he  contemplates  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
Canaanites.  There  is  no  hint  of  hostilities  with  the 
Phihstines  and  Ammonites,  who  gave  so  much  trouble 
at  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Nay,  the  Ammonites  are 
treated  as  an  inoffensive  people,  who  were  on  no  account 
to  be  meddled  with  (Deut.  ii.  19) ;  as  also  Edom  and 
Moab,  who  nevertheless  were  dealt  with  so  severely  by 
David.  And  as  to  the  hostile  Canaanites  themselves,  the 
author  shows  himself  ignorant  of  the  long  and  bitter 
contests  waged  with  them  from  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
For  in  Deut.  vii.  22  he  speaks  of  their  gradual  expulsion, 
not  from  any  difficulty  in  effecting  it,  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  Israel  itself:  whereas  all  the  after-history 
shows,  that,  owing  to  their  neglect  of  the  law  and 
proneness  to  idolatry,  the  people  were  never  able,  with 
all  the  power  they  could  bring  to  bear,  to  expel  them 
from  the  country.  Historically,  they  were  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Israel,  not  as  a  fence  against  the 
wild  beasts,  as  the  Deuteronomist  contemplates,  but  as 
a  divine  chastisement  and  corrective  (Jud.  ii.  21,  22, 
iii.  1,  4). 

That  the  author's  point  of  view  was  taken  before  the 
development  of  Israelitic  history,  we  again  see  in  the 
proposal  of  certain  arrangements,  which  were  never 
actually  effected.  Such  are  the  boundaries  assigned  to 
Israel  itself  in  Deut.  i.  7.  These  were  never  attained 
even  under  David  and  Solomon.  For  the  Tyrians  and 
Sidonians  were  most  flourishing  in  Israel's  best  time ;  and 
the  coast  of  Philistia  was  never  in  their  power.  In  con- 
nection with  this  are  the  three  additional  cities  of  refuge, 
which  Israel  was  charged  to  appoint,  when  God  should 
have  enlarged  their  boundaries  to  their  full  extent  (Deut. 
xix.  8,  9).  As  the  extreme  limit  was  never  gained,  so 
the  additional  asylums  were  never  estabhshed.     What 
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could  induce  any  author  but  Moses  to  enter  upon  such 
sUppeiy  ground? 

§  5. — Deuteronomist  the  lawgiver  of  Exodus. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  speaker  of  Deuteronomy  can  be 
no  other  than  the  lawgiver  of  Exodus.  Deuteronomy  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  legal  commentary :  which,  according 
to  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds,  may  be  either 
authoritative  or  private.  The  latter  again  may  be  scientijic 
or  homiletic.  Erskine's  or  Coke's  Institutes  will  exem- 
plify the  one ;  while  the  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  or 
St  Gregory  may  represent  the  other.  But  when  the 
commentary  is  authoritative,  it  proceeds  either  from  the 
lawgiver  himself  in  person,  or  from  some  deputy  legally 
empowered  to  interpret  it  officially  and  bindingly.  The 
Parhament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  authoritative  exponent 
of  its  own  laws  ;  the  Congregation  of  Bites  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  Home  is  legally  empowered  to 
interpret  the  rubrics  of  the  Church,  even  though  it  has 
not  itself  originated  them. 

To  which  of  these  categories  does  the  Deuteronomic 
commentary  belong  ? 

Not,  certainly,  to  the  class  of  private  and  unauthorised 
commentaries ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  Moses  himself 
who  is  introduced  as  the  commentator  of  his  own  laws. 
And  as  the  exposition  of  the  legislator  carries  the  same 
weight  as  the  original  law,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  could  never  have  contemplated  his  work  as 
a  private  commentary.  When  our  divine  Lord  explains 
his  own  law,  it  is  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Lawgiver ; 
and  when  Moses  comments  upon  his,  he  does  not  mount 
the  bench  in  judicial  ermine,  but  ascends  the  throne 
with  the  sceptre  of  the  unlimited  monarch,  adding  and 
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abrogating  and  modifying  with  all  the  majesty  of  Sinai, 
and  breathing  into  his  code  the  living  spirit  which  it  still 
wanted  from  his  lips.  No  blundering  author,  had  he 
wished  to  give  a  mere  private  interpretation,  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  solecism. 

Besides,  it  cannot  belong  either  to  the  scientific  or  the 
homiletic  species.  A  scientific  commentary,  being  written 
for  the  sake  of  elucidation,  takes  the  exact  letter  of  the 
law  as  the  basis  of  its  remarks,  and,  by  the  clearness  of 
its  definitions  and  the  lucidity  of  its  method,  endeavours 
to  throw  light  on  obscurities,  to  smooth  away  seeming 
contradictions,  and  to  illustrate  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
text.  In  Deuteronomy  we  have  nothing  of  this  sort.  The 
laws  are  seldom  quoted  verbally ;  even  the  very  Decalogue 
has  additions,  omissions,  and  variations.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  clear  up  obscurities.  The  apparent  contradic- 
tions are  rather  increased  than  diminished.  And  there  is 
to  be  found  anything  but  a  plain  method  to  facilitate  the 
student's  progress  in  the  thorny  paths  of  law.  The  whole 
tone  is  rather  that  of  the  moralist,  who,  taking  the  law  as 
the  subject  of  his  remarks,  is  nevertheless  more  anxious 
for  its  faithful  observance  than  for  its  scientific  develop- 
ment. 

May  it,  then,  be  an  homiletic  commentary,  proceeding 
from  a  private  individual?  Just  as  httle  as  the  other; 
for  it  is  §till  the  legislator  himself  who  is  the  homilist ; 
and  a  mere  homilist  can  never  abrogate  the  law  of  his 
superior,  nor  introduce  a  new  one,  nor  modify  the  general 
code.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  line  pursued  by  the  Deu- 
teronomist,  who  handles  the  former  legislation  with  all  the 
freedom  and  authority  of  Moses  himself. 

Let  us  take  as  a  specimen  his  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Ten  Commandments.  He  had  Exodus  before  him,  as 
we  have  already  seen.     It  is  he  himself  who  denounces 
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judgment  against  anyone  that  either  adds  to  or  takes  from 
the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  2,  xii.  32).  Yet  he  both  adds  to 
and  takes  from  the  most  sacred  of  all  his  laws — the  Deca- 
logue itself,  written  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  Why,  but 
because  he  himself  was  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  legislation  was  not  to  be  concluded  till  the  final 
summing  up  in  the  plains  of  Moab  ?  In  the  command  re- 
garding the  Sabbath  he  leaves  out  the  motive  drawn 
from  creation,  and  so  warmly  insisted  on  all  through  the 
previous  legislation.  The  additions  we  mark  in  italics  : 
*  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondsmen.  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  my  face.  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  a  graven  thing,  the  image  of  aught  that 
is  in  the  heaven  above  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  not 
adore  them,  nor  serve  them.  For  I  Jehovah  thy  God  am 
a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  fathers  upon  the 
children  and  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me  ;  and  showing  mercy  to  thousands,  to 
those  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments.  Thou 
fihalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovali  thy  God  in  vain ;  for 
Jehovah  will  not  hold  hira  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name 
in  vain.  Keep  the  Sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it,  as  Jehovah 
thy  God  hath  commanded  thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour 
and  do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  Jehovah  thy  God ;  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor 
thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  ox^  nor  thy  ass^  nor  any  of  thy 
beasts,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  thy 
man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  ref^t  as  well  as 
Uwu;  and  that  thou  mayest  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondsman  in  the  land  of  Egypt^  and  that  Jehovah  thy  God 
brought  thee  out  from  thence  with  a  mighty  hand  and  with 
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an  outstretched  arm :  therefore  hath  Jehovah  thy  God  com- 
tnanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  as  Jehovah  thy  God  hath  commanded 
t/ieej  that  thy  days  may  be  lengthened,  and  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee  in  the  land  which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth 
thee.  Tfhou  shalt  not  kill;  and  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery ;  and  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  and  thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour  ;  and  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife  ;  and  thou  shalt  not  desire 
thy  neighbour's  house,  his  fields  nor  his  man-servant,  nor 
liis  maid-servant,  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  be- 
longing to  thy  neighbour'  (Deut.  v.  6-18). 

The  additions — to  say  nothing  of  the  changes  in  words 
and  the  omission  of  one  important  clause — are  here 
so  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  so  suitable  to  Moses 
delivering  his  last  address,  that  rationally  they  can  be 
assigned  to  no  one  else.  The  accumulation  of  conjunc- 
tions is  quite  appropriate  in  the  orator :  the  fields  are 
added,  because  Israel  was  now  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  land  promised  them ;  the  ox  and  the  ass  would,  con- 
sequently, become  an  essential  appendage  of  the  farm ; 
and  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  servants,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Sabbath  rest,  would  soon  become  as 
grievous  as  the  Egyptian  bondage  itself  Hence  Israel 
is  at  this  moment  most  appropriately  reminded  that  it 
was  the  same  Jehovah,  who  had  with  a  high  hand  rescued 
tliemselves  from  serfdom,  that  commanded  them  now  as 
they  were  about  to  enter  Canaan  to  show  mercy  in  their 
own  land  to  the  slaves  they  might  happen  to  possess  in 
their  tiun. 

From  the  fact,  then,  that  it  is  Moses  himself  who  is  the 
speaker,  and  that  he  handles  his  law  with  all  the  freedom 
of  the  legislator,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Deuteronomy  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  private  commentary  on  the  law, 
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whether  scientific  or  homiletic.  It  has,  instead,  the  air 
of  an  official  and  binding  one.  And  we  know  that  the 
nation,  how  neglectful  soever  of  its  provisions,  yet  always 
acknowledged  (and  surely  she  had  the  best  right  to  know), 
that  the  additions  and  modifications  there  introduced  were 
equally  vahd  with  the  legislation  of  the  other  books. 
Examples  of  new  laws  are  Deut.  xii.  5-14,  where  the  one 
place  of  worship  is  insisted  on  ;  xiii.  1-18,  which  regards 
the  punishment  of  those  who  seduce  others  into  idolatry — 
an  enactment  so  severe  that  it  could  never  have  been 
made  in  the  late  times  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  crime 
had  become  so  prevalent ;  xvii.  8-13,  regarding  the  con- 
stitution of  the  supreme  court ;  xvii.  14-20,  referring  to 
the  Intimacy  and  powers  of  the  monarchy;  xv.  14, 
where  it  is  enacted  that  slaves,  when  they  received 
their  freedom,  were  to  get  a  share  '  out  of  the  flock,  and 
out  of  the  floor,  and  out  of  the  wine-press ; '  xviii.  20, 
where  a  false  prophet  is  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
xix.  9,  where  three  additional  asylums  are  prescribed; 
XX.,  where  are  laid  down  the  laws  of  war ;  xxi.,  which 
contains  laws  on  the  unknown  murderer  (1-9),  on  the 
treatment  of  captive  women  (10-14),  on  the  rights  of  the 
first-bom  (15-17),  on  the  punishment  of  rebeUious  chil- 
dren (18-21),  on  the  speedy  interment  of  gibbeted 
criminals  (23) ;  xxii.,  which  forbids  the  sexes  to  inter- 
change their  distinctive  apparel  (5),  and  directs  the  Une  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  in  certain  cases  of  infamy  (13-21) ; 
xxiii.,  which  refers  to  fugitive  slaves  (15,  16),  and  the 
hire  of  prostitutes  (18);  xxiv.,  which  regulates  the  law  of 
divorce  (1-4),  and  denounces  capital  punishment  against 
the  stealer  and  seller  of  an  Israelite  (7),  and  forbids 
children  to  be  punished  for  their  parents  (16);  xxv., 
which  enjoins  the  method  of  the  bastinado  (1-2),  and  the 
maximum  number  of  stripes  (3),  the  unmuzzling  of  the 
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OX  (4),  the  general  law  of  levirate  (5-10),  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  immodest  woman  (11,  12). 

Such  laws  also  are  abrogated  as  were  no  longer  adapted 
to  the  fixed  settlements  which  Israel  was  on  the  point  of 
acquiring  in  Canaan.  Thus  in  Deut.  xii.  15  is  done 
away  with  the  law  of  Lev.  xvii.  3-5,  by  virtue  of  which 
all  had  been  compelled  to  slay  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  the  sacrificial  animals  of  every  day  use  for  the 
table.  Deut.  xiv.  21  exempts  strangers  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  on  animals  that  died  without  human 
intervention  ;  and  Deut.  xvi.  2  implicitly  requires  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  sacrifice  to  be  s])rinkled  on  the  altar 
histead  of  the  door-posts,  as  in  Ex.  xii.  7 ;  and  explicitly, 
the  victim  to  be  slain  at  the  tabernacle  door,  instead  of  at 
the  house  of  the  family  (Deut.  xvi.  5,  C). 

These  Deuteronomical  laws  were  accepted  by  the 
Israelite  community  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  other 
known  laws  of  Moses.  So  that  the  only  question  which 
can  now  arise  on  the  point  is,  whether  there  ever  was  any 
other  legislator  in  Israel.  For  the  supposition  is  too 
absiu'd,  that  they  were  forgeries  palmed  off  upon  the 
people  without  any  actual  sanction  of  due  authority. 

Some  one,  perhaps,  might  be  inclined  to  suggest  a 
])arallel  in  the  false  Decretals  of  Isidore  Mercator,  said 
at  one  time  to  have  furnished  an  unreal  foundation  for  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Eoman  See.  But  the  example  is  itself 
an  unreality ;  and  history  has  done  ample  justice  on  the 
combination  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  invented  and 
dressed  up  the  silly  tale.^    For  though  much  in  them  was 


'  See  Baronius  ad  an.  865  ;  Natalia  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  Dissert,  xxi.  ad 
sroc.  prim. ;  Ballerinii  Fratres,  De  antiquis  coUectionibus,  et  collectoribuB 
canonum,  par.  iii.  cap.  6 ;  Marchetti,  Critica  della  Storia  Ecclesiastica,  &c., 
di  Fleury ;  Zaccaria,  Antifebronio,  Dissert.  3,  c.  iii. ;  Palma,  Praelectiones 
Hist  Ecclesiastics;  t.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap.  xiT. 
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genuine,  and  even  the  very  forgeries  were  made  up 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  fathers  and  canons  of  early 
councils,  yet  they  gave  rise  to  no  claim,  and  never  had 
the  currency  and  force  of  law.  And  if,  for  a  time, 
suspicion  was  not  aroused,  it  was  precisely  because  their 
pretensions  were  in  conformity  with  the  known  constitu- 
tions of  the  Chm-ch.  But  between  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Hebrews  it  was  a  very  different  question.  For  the  laws 
were  onerous,  and  of  every  day  application,  and  could 
never  have  been  imposed  upon  them  without  the  due 
sanction  of  legitimate  authority.  Who,  then,  was  the 
lawgiver  ?  It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  we  have  already 
said  about  their  one  lawgiver.  There  never  was  any 
but  Moses  ;  and  consequently  none  but  Moses  can  be  the 
speaker  and  lawgiver  of  Deuteronomy. 

§  6. — Deuteronomisfs  language  archaic. 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  Deuteronomist's  language.  For  these  belong  to  the 
early  stage  of  development  visible  in  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Differences  there  are  between  them,  and 
remarkable  ones.  But  none  to  estabUsh  the  difference  of 
authorship.  For  while  the  staple  of  the  language  is  the 
same  in  both,  the  differences,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  proper 
place,  are  merely  accidental  and  due  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writer.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
point  out  in  Deuteronomy  a  single  phrase,  or  word,  or 
grammatical  form,  or  syntactical  turn,  that  is  the  growth 
of  an  age  later  than  the  Mosaic.  There  appear,  indeed, 
what  some  critics  have  pronounced  to  be  later  phenomena. 
But  they  are  called  so,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
but  because  the  scanty  remains  of  Mosaic  literature  do 
not  reproduce  them  elsewhere.  The  objection  will  be  fully 
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considered  in  its  appropriate  place.  Here  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  show  that  the  language  in  Deuteronomy 
stands  on  the  same  platform  as  the  earlier  Pentateuch, 
and  in  its  archaic  mould  differs  considerably  from  the  rest 
of  the  Hebrew  remains. 

In  Deuteronomy  NIH  stands  invariably  for  the  feminine 
(thirty-six  times)  as  in  the  former  books;  which,  however, 
do  admit  occasionally  an  exception.  In  both  "lyj  stands 
equally  for  both  genders,  with  the  exception  here  on  the 
side  of  Deuteronomy,  once  (xxii.  19).  Such  peculiarities, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else,  not  even  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  demonstrative 
pronoun  ^NH,  which  occurs  frequently,  in  Deuteronomy, 
is  admitted  by  Ewald  (Gram.  §  183a)  to  be  exclusively 
characteristic  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  in  1  Chron.  xx.  8, 
it  appears  in  a  different  form,  without  the  article.  In  the 
third  per.  sing,  pret.  'n  occurs  in  prose  nowhere  but  in 
the  Pentateuch,  inclusive  of  Deut.  xix.  4,  &c.  The  rest 
of  Hebrew  Uterature  is  a  stranger  to  the  word  3fe^3, 
which,  in  Deut.  xiv.  4,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  books, 
is  interchanged  with  B^DS :  to  the  word  I^DT,  which, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  Deuteronomy  specially  (xvi.  16, 
XX.  13)  stands  for  IDT;  to  a»3N  (Deut.  xvi.  1);  njB^ 
(Ex.  xiii.  12;  Deut'vii.  13,  xxvui.  4,  18,  51);  Q^f\ 
(Gen.  vii.  4,  23  ;  Deut.  xi.  6). 

The  grammatical  forms  bear  the  same  archaic  stamp, 
such  as  the  more  frequent  use  of  He  locale  in  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  other  books,  the  old  writing  ]N!fpr)^ 
and  the  third  per.  plural  termination  ]1,  which,  in  the 
future,  is  so  common  in  the  Pentateuch,  and,  remarkably 
enough,  appears  twice  in  Deut.  viii.  3,  16,  as  the  most 
ancient  ending  for  the  preterite. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that,  when  simi- 
larity of  subject  offers  a  fair  term  of  comparison  between 
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the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  others,  the  identity  of 
authorship  comes  strikingly  into  view.  We  have  a  good 
example  in  the  long  chapters  of  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut. 
xxviii.  The  warning  tone  is  the  same  in  both ;  and  there 
is  a  sameness  of  word,  phrase,  imagery,  idea,  and  general 
style  so  remarkable,  that  Colenso,  with  suicidal  fatality, 
makes  the  Deuteronomist  the  interpolator  of  Leviticus,^ 
and  Knobel,  expressing  only  half  the  truth,  will  have  him 
to  be  at  least  the  imitator.  It  is  the  simple  identity  of 
authorship,  however,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  and  avoid  all  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tions and  illogical  inferences,  which  form  the  groundwork 
and  structure  of  the  Separatist  theory. 

Dr^isiON  n. 

INDIEECr   INTERNAL    EVIDENCE   OP  THE    POUR  PIRST  BOOKS. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  extra-deuteronomical  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Pentateuch,  we  find  it  no  less  conclusive 
as  to  Mosaic  authorship,  whether  in  the  legislative  or  in 
the  narrative  parts  of  the  work.  For,  the  whole  being 
made  up  of  law  and  history,  it  is  well  to  follow  out  the 
division  thus  naturally  suggested.  It  brings  the  proof  to 
bear  on  Moses  both  as  lawgiver  and  historian,  and  in  this 
way  leads  to  an  exhaustive  result. 

Sect.  I. — Moses  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Even  a  careless  reader  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that,  apart  from  the  Decalogue,  there  is  not  a 
single  law  there  given  to  Israel  but  what  is  expressly 
referred  to  Moses  as  its  promulgator :  and  if  he  accord  to 

^  See  Mosaic  Grig,  of  the  Pent,  considered,  pp.  203-207. 
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it  the  smallest  credit  for  veracity,  he  cannot  but  accept 
its  testimony  on  a  point  where  neither  accident  nor  design 
could  mar  the  main  features  of  the  case.  The  admission 
indeed  is  a  necessity,  were  it  but  as  the  indispensable  key 
to  the  history  of  Israel.  For  without  Moses  as  the  law- 
giver, the  strange  history  of  that  remarkable  people  is  a 
myth,  a  riddle,  and  a  fraud.  To  admit  a  Mosaic  code 
without  a  written  form,  when  writing  was  so  easy,  and 
lawlessness  so  rampant,  and  the  future  so  threatening,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt's  written  law  so  encouraging,  is  to 
believe  in  an  efiect  without  a  cause,  or  rather  in  one 
which  every  cause  was  arrayed  against.  And,  finally,  to 
grant  a  code  written  by  Moses  without  recognising  it  in 
the  Pentateuch,  is  like  the  Jews,  to  tiun  the  eyes  away 
from  a  present  reality  to  dream  of  a  Messiah  that  never 
had  any  existence. 

The  laws  of  Moses  there  exist ;  they  profess  to  be  his ; 
and,  when  cross-questioned  on  the  subject,  amply  bear  out 
the  truth  and  vaUdity  of  their  claim.  Our  adversaries 
themselves  are  often  struck  by  this,  and  admit,  hke 
Bleek,^  and  Davidson,*^  that  some  of  them  are  so  unmis- 
takably cast  in  the  Mosaic  mould,  that  it  would  be  grossly 
uncritical  to  ascribe  them  to  anyone  else  than  Moses. 
But  their  list  falls  sadly  short  in  point  of  detail,  as  well 
as  of  generahsation,  and  logically  should  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  code.  Not  that  every  Mosaic  law  or 
institution  is  of  itself  so  marked  and  characterised.  As 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  in  any  code  that  every 
single  institution,  or  law,  or  even  group  of  laws,  should 
expressly  bear  the  impress  of  the  time  or  of  the  author, 
to  require  it  in  the  legislation  of  Moses  would  be  the 
extravagance  of  hypercritical  absurdity.  There  is  enough 

»  lb.  p.  181  ff.  >  lb.  i.  p.  109  ff. 
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to  stamp  the  whole  as  one  uniform  coinage,  when,  with 
much  that  has  confessedly  the  genuine  Mosaic  ring,  the 
groupings,  and  connections,  and  affinities,  and  analogies 
of  the  rest  exhibit  the  homogeneousness  of  the  entire 
compound. 

Without  drawing  on  the  credulity  of  the  reader  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,  as  the  basis  of  our  enquiry,  that  in  its 
main  facts  the  Exodus  is  a  true  story.  No  one  demes  that 
the  Hebrews  emigrated  from  Egypt,  that  they  struck  out 
for  Canaan  by  the  Sinaitic  route,  that  they  spent  some 
time  in  the  intervening  desert,  that  Moses  was  leader  and 
Aaron  high-priest,  and  that  a  civil  and  religious  code  of 
some  kind  was  then  given  to  the  nation.  It  will  not  be 
gainsaid,  that  a  code  which  has  this  peculiar  colouring 
deeply  and  extensively  engrained  in  its  provisions,  must 
have  arisen  in  these  circumstances,  and  consequently  must 
be  Mosaic.  For  to  suppose  that  such  Mosaic  tints  were 
purposely  added  to  induce  an  erroneous  belief  in  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  law,  is  to  ignore  the  glaring  absurdity 
of  a  nation's  accepting  a  manifest  forgery  as  the  original 
code,  which  it  had  known  from  the  beginning ;  and  also 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  all  internal  criticism.  Law 
is  not  so  plastic  as  history.  The  latter  may  wish  to  de- 
ceive, and  can  dress  itself  out  at  will.  But  law,  intended 
for  action,  is  too  stubborn  for  imagination,  and  by  no 
possibility  can  wear  any  other  livery  than  the  one  befit- 
ting the  time.  Now  the  code  of  the  Pentateuch  has  the 
traces  of  the  Exodus  deeply  marked  upon  it.  For  it 
breathes  the  very  air  of  the  desert ;  it  recalls  without 
efibrt  the  reminiscences  of  Egypt  just  left ;  it  looks  for- 
ward to  Canaan  as  a  settlement  yet  to  come ;  it  supposes 
Aaron  and  his  family  still  alive ;  and  it  grows  up  to  per- 
fection out  of  the  casual  incidents  of  the  journey. 
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§  1. — Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  bears  the  impress  of 

the  desert 

It  bears  largely  the  marks  of  a  wandering  desert  life. 
The  central  institution  of  the  nation's  external  worship  is 
the  tabernacle,  with  its  rites,  and  furniture,  and  appur- 
tenances. Round  it  are  grouped  not  only  the  tribes  in 
their  encampments  (Num.  ii.  1-34),  but  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Aaronic  ritual.  Now,  the  tabernacle  is  just  the 
tent  of  Jehovah.  It  held  the  same  place  among  the 
Hebrews  (Ex.  xxv.  8)  as  the  sacred  tent  of  the  nomadic 
Buddhists  does  among  the  Kalmucks.^  It  w^as  essentially 
the  dwelling-place  made  for  Jehovah  by  a  people  who  had 
only  tents  themselves  to  live  in ;  and  consequently  it  could 
not  have  arisen  in  the  fixed  settlements  whether  of  Egypt 
or  of  Canaan.  It  is  a  child  of  the  Arab  desert  not  only 
in  the  structure,  but  even  in  its  division  into  three  parts 
by  means  of  curtains ;  ^  and  its  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp  is  exactly  that  of  the  Emir's  pavilion  surrounded 
by  the  dark  tents  of  his  nomad  hordes.^  The  materials 
too  of  which  it  was  made  were  partly  those  brought  by 
the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  and  partly  those  found  in  the 
wilderness  where  they  were ;  such  as  the  shittim  wood, 
which  could  be  found  nowhere  in  sufficient  abundance 
but  in  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert.  And,  moreover, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  are  so  mixed  up  with  all  the  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  routine  of  its  services,  that  its  con- 
temporaneousness with  them,  and  its  desert  origin  at 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  emigration,  is  a  fact  lying  be- 
yond all  rational  dispute.  The  seven  chapters,  therefore 
(Ex.  xxv.  to  xxxi.),  which  prescribe  so  minutely  all  that 
relates  to  the  arrangements,  parts,  and  furniture  of  the 

^  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  233. 

'  Jahn;  Bib.  Antiquities,  Domestic  Ant.  §  31.  '  Jahn,  lb.  §  30. 
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tabernacle,  must  have  been  written  at  that  time  bv  Moses 
himself^  as  the  architect,  organiser,  and  lawgiver  of  the 
nation. 

But  the  tabernacle  is  not  an  isolated  £ftct.  It  implies, 
among  other  things,  the  existence  of  a  body  of  ministers, 
who  had  there  to  perform  the  public  services  of  rehgion 
when  it  was  stationary,  and  when  it  had  to  shift  quarters 
with  the  camp,  to  take  down,  transport,  and  set  up  again 
all  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  composed.  These  ministers 
were  the  Levites.  And  their  constitution  as  the  sacred 
tribe  is  so  remarkably  in  unison  with  the  nomadic  state  of 
the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus,  that,  even  without  the 
details  of  the  actual  history  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  it  to  any  other  period. 

By  birth  Levi  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  priesthood. 
According  to  the  rights  of  patriarchal  primogeniture  it 
was  the  prerogative  of  Eeuben.  How  it  was  forfeited  by 
the  one  and  acquired  by  the  other  we  are  informed  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  But  even  without  the  historical 
particulars  to  guide  us,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  sacred  tribe  can  be  due  to  no  one  else  than 
Moses  while  in  the  desert.  For  how  else  was  it  possible 
to  reconcile  the  degraded  tribe  to  its  forfeiture,  and  the 
others  to  the  preference  given  to  Le\i  ?  Only,  because  it 
was  the  Levite  Moses  who,  with  the  divine  sanction, 
wielded  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  bestowed  upon  his 
own  tribe,  when  in  the  midst  of  critical  circumstances 
they  proved  loyal  to  him  beyond  all  the  others,  the  special 
honours  marked  out  for  them  by  Jehovah ;  and  even  then 
not  without  reclamation  on  the  part  of  the  Beubenites 
(Num.  xvi.  1-34),  who  naturally  felt  sore  that  the  supreme 
power  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  had  passed 
away  for  ever  from  themselves. 

But  the  first  glimpse  we  get  of  the  post-Mosaic  history 
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of  the  tribes  in  Canaan  demonstrates  still  more  decisively 
that  the  peculiar  position  of  Levi  had  been  defined  before 
the  settlement  of  the  conquest.  For  him,  unlike  all  the 
other  tribes,  there  was  no  compact  territory  set  aside. 
As  ministers  of  religion,  it  was  the  ofiicial  destiny  of  the 
Levites  to  be  scattered  among  their  fellow-countrymen, 
in  order  to  teach  them  the  law,  and  to  remind  them  of 
their  duties  to  Jehovah.  From  the  very  first,  then,  in 
Canaan  they  stood  apart  fi-om  the  other  tribes,  without  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  soil,  and  dependent  for  their 
revenues  as  well  on  voluntary  as  on  compulsory  contri- 
butions from  the  nation.  How  could  such  an  arrange- 
ment have  been  brought  about  ?  How  could  the  Levites 
themselves  have  been  induced  to  accept  it  ?  In  Egypt, 
which  they  had  quitted  so  lately,  the  priesthood  were  the 
great  proprietors ;  and  their  lands  were  so  sacred,  that 
even  when  all  else  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  posses- 
sions, theirs  ever  remained  inviolable.  How  was  this 
relation  reversed  at  the  conquest  ?  Certainly  it  was  only 
Moses  and  the  divine  command,  operating  before  the 
partition  of  Canaan,  and  before  the  selfishness  of  the  lay 
tribes  had  yet  shown  itself  in  action,  that  could  have 
reconciled  the  sacred  tribe  to  their  lack-land  dependence 
on  the  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  generosity,  of  their 
countrymen. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  all  the  essential 
laws  on  the  Levitical  order,  office,  and  revenue  are  part 
of  the  organisation  of  the  State  begun  and  completed  in 
the  desert.  To  Moses,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe  the 
indispensable  regulations  about  Levitical  revenue  made  in 
Num.  xviii.  8-32,  and  Lev.  xxvii.  1-33.  The  arrange- 
ments too  in  Num.  iii.  iv.  for  the  transport  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  by  the  Levites,  are  such  as  are 
conceivable  only  among  a  migratory  people ;  and  they 
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plan  could  have  been  demised  for  putting  down  this 
idolatrous  custom  than  to  ordain,  under  a  severe  penalty 
for  its  infringement,  that  no  one  should  kill  any  of 
the  sacrificial  animals  even  for  food,  without  doing  so 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  making  a  partial 
ofiering  to  Jehovah.  Such  a  law,  it  is  evident,  could 
have  been  possible  only  when  the  compact  nature  of 
the  camp  brought  the  tabernacle  within  every  one's 
reach,  and  not  when  the  people  were  dispersed  in 
settled  habitations  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  It  supposes  too  that  the  people  were  so  situated 
(as  they  actually  were  in  the  desert),  that  they  could 
not  command  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  food ;  for 
otherwise  the  tabernacle  would  have  become  one  per- 
petual slaughter-house.  And  it  implies,  moreover,  that 
by  force  of  their  Egyptian  habits  the  people  retained 
a  strong  bias  to  the  worship  of  the  D^'^^VB^,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  the  usual  deities  of  the  wilder- 
ness. In  short,  they  were  in  the  camp,  and  in  the 
desert,  and  just  emerged  from  the  seductions  of  Egyptian 
idolatry. 

This  same  proximity  of  the  tabernacle  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  nation  is  supposed  in  the  laws  of  Lev.  xv.  2-33. 
For  on  the  day  immediately  after  their  seven  days'  seclu- 
sion, those  who  have  to  undergo  purification  are  ordered 
to  present  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (14, 
29,  31). 

So  also  it  is  assumed  in  the  law  that  regulates  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  1-21);  who  on  the  day  after 
his  seven  days'  separation  (10)  is  to  ofier  at  the  tabernacle 
door  two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons. 

The  law  on  purification  after  childbirth  (Lev.  xii.)  like- 
wise assumes  that  the  tabernacle  is  within  easy  distan 
for  it  requires  from  the  mother  on  the  fortieth  day  a  per- 
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sonal  offering  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  How  could 
such  a  law  have  been  introduced  with  any  prospect  of 
its  observance  when  the  tribes  were  mostly  far  removed 
from  the  sanctuary  ?  And  how  could  all  the  mothers  of 
the  country,  suckling  their  infants,  be  compelled  to  under- 
take the  long  and  laborious  journey  when  locomotion, 
especially  for  females,  was  so  slow  and  difficult  ?  Respect 
for  ancient  ordinances,  with  the  modifications  which  time 
and  altered  circumstances  introduce  into  the  interpretation 
of  an  irksome  law,  might  reconcile  the  people  to  hard- 
ships which  all  had  to  undergo.  But  it  is  against  common 
sense  to  imagine  that  it  could  have  arisen  at  first  in  a 
state  of  things  which  made  its  observance  impossible  to 
the  majority  of  those  concerned. 

The  laws  on  leprosy,  which  are  contained  in  Lev.  xiii.- 
xiv.  1-32,  all  suppose  that  the  camp  is  the  dweUing-place 
of  the  nation  (xiii.  46,  xiv.  3,  8),  and  the  tent  of  the 
family  (xiv.  8).  The  same  is  understood  in  the  appendix 
of  Num.  V.  1-3.  So  in  the  prescriptions  about  the  lustral 
water  to  be  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xix.).  For  the  camp  is  referred  to  (3,  7,  9),  and 
the  tent  (14,  18).  Once  more,  it  is  the  camp  that  is 
spoken  of  in  verses  5  and  6  in  the  law  of  the  silver 
trumpets  (Num.  x.  1-10). 

§  2. — Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  impregnated  with 

Egyptian  memories. 

The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  like- 
wise so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  memories  and 
usages  of  Egypt,  that  nothing  can  adequately  account  for 
the  peculiarity  but  their  origin  amid  the  freshness  of  the 
reminiscences.  As  if  the  whole  national  life,  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  political,  were  essentially  bound  up  with  these 

VOL.  I.  u 
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remembrances,  the  foundation  of  the  entire  covenant-law 
is  solemnly  proclaimed  to  be  the  fact,  that  Jehovah,  who 
claimed  their  devotion  and  obedience,  had  brought  them 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of  bondage 
(Kx.  XX.  2).  And  this  idea  runs  naturally  through  the 
whole  code  (Ex.  xxiii.  15,  xxix.  46  ;  Lev.  xi.  45,  xix.  36, 
xxii.  33,  xxiii.  43,  xxv.  38,  42,  55,  xxvi.  13,  45 ;  Num. 
XV.  41).  The  original  law  on  the  passover  and  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  is  inseparable  from  the  midnight  Exodus, 
and  has  indehbly  impressed  upon  it  the  time  and  place 
and  manner  of  its  introduction  (Ex.  xii.  12,  17,  23,  27, 
xiii.  3,  9).  The  gentle  treatment  of  strangers  is  power- 
fully enforced  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  bitter  experience 
of  the  stranger  s  lot  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9  ;  Lev. 
xix.  34).  Israel  is  warned  not  to  imitate  the  corrupt 
practices  with  which  Egyptian  contact  had  made  them 
familiar  (Lev.  xwm.  3).  And  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
multiform  nature  of  Egyptian  superstition  that  s\iggested 
the  peculiar  wording  of  the  commandment  on  idolatry 
(Ex.  XX.  4).  For  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  that 
the  human  mind  had  exerted  all  its  ingenuity  to  exhibit 
its  notions  of  Divine  Being  in  endless  combinations  of  the 
things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  the  supposed  waters  of 
Alu  under  the  earth,  where  was  to  be  found  the  'great 
city  of  the  waters.'  ^ 

Strange  too  though  it  may  appear,  there  is  much 
in  the  outward  ceremonial  of  the  Levitical  worship  that 
indicates  an  Egyptian  type.  The  fact  need  startle  no 
one.  For  it  is  derogatory  neither  to  the  holiness  of  the 
Almighty  nor  to  the  inspiration  of  his  delegate,  that 
Moses  should  have  borrowed  from  others  rites  which  were 
good  in  themselves,  and  which  became  idolatrous  only 

^  See  the  vignette  in  the  Todtenbuch,  c.  110 ;  and  Birch's  translation  (ib. 
J>.  244). 
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then,  when  employed  in  the  worship  of  false  gods.  The 
most  of  external  forms  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  and 
receive  their  determinate  value  from  the  feeling  tliat 
prompts  them,  and  the  object  to  which  they  are  directed  : 
when  given  to  God,  they  are  divine  worship ;  when  given 
to  idols,  they  are  idolatry.  Nor  is  inspiration  jeopardised, 
because  the  material  details  may  have  come  from  a  human 
source.  Care  and  study  and  observation  are  not  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  mind  that  receives  the  divine  com- 
munications ;  and  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom 
and  learning  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  very  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  and  wresting  from  Amun-Ea  what  belonged 
legitimately  to  Jehovah,  and  so  spiritualising  the  cere- 
monial to  which  Israel  had  been  used  in  Egypt,  he 
Mosaised  the  Nile  forms  of  religion,  as  Aquinas  afterwards 
christianised  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  or  rather  as  the 
Church  consecrated  to  a  higher  purpose  the  temples  and 
the  rites  and  festivals  found  among  the  pagan  populations 
at  their  conversion.  We  need  not,  then,  be  scandalisal 
if  we  find  the  ark  of  Jehovah  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  shrine  of  Amuh.  The  resemblance  strikes  at  once  on 
a  glance  at  the  woodcut  taken  from  Lepsius'  Denkmaler 
Ab.  iii.  Bl.  189.  It  is  from  the  temple  of  Abusimbel, 
and  belongs  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Eamses,  the  con- 
temporary of  Moses.     (See  woodcut,  p.  291.) 

Or,  should  anyone  think  that  Moses  in  this  case  miglit 
have  suggested  the  idea,  let  him  go  to  Karnak,  and  there 
(Denk.  iii.  Bl.  14)  he  will  find  the  following  from  the 
XVIII.  dynasty,  long  before  Moses  was  born. 
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The  shrine  in  both  instances  is  carried  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ark ;  the  long  staves  are  inserted 
into  metal  rings  ;^  the  bearers  are  of  the  priestly  caste, 
both  high  and  low ;  the  two  figures  in  each  system  spread 
their  wings  reverently  round  the  throne  of  the  divinity. 
The  very  differences,  while  marking  the  essential  contrast 
in  the  two  religions,  serve  but  to  bring  into  greater 
prominence  the  points  of  resemblance.  In  Egypt  it  is 
the  well-known  molten  image  that  symbolises  the  god ; 
in  Israel,  which  had  seen  no  image  in  the  manifestation 
of  Jehovah,  it  is  the  permanent  revelation  of  himself  in 
the  law,  and  his  occasional  appearance  in  the  cloud  of 
the  mercy-seat.  In  Egypt  it  is  the  canopied  boat  in 
which  the  deity  is  steered  on  the  heavenly  ocean ;  in 
Israel  it  is  the  covered  chest,  the  form  best  adapted  for 
holding  the  stone  tables  of  the  law. 

The  priestly  dress  among  the  Israelites  was  also  bor- 
rowed from  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xxviii. 
39-42,  xxxix.  27,  28 ;  Lev.  vi.  10).  For,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  India,  they  were  the  only  ancient  nations 
among  whom  the  practice  prevailed  of  wearing  fine  white 
linen  during  their  sacred  functions.^  The  high-priest's 
tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  32,  33)  is  so  peculiarly  Egyptian  in 
make  and  form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  whence  it 
came.  Wilkinson  ^  copies  from  Eosellini  the  drawing  of 
what  he  calls  a  shirt,  and  one  look  at  it  lets  us  fiillv 
understand  the  description  of  Exodus :  '  And  thou  shalt 
make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it  in  the  midst  thereof;  it  sliall 
have  a  binding  of  work  of  a  weaver  round  about  the  hole 
of  it,  as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,  that  it  be  not 


'  Wilkin.  Man.  and  Cnst  i.  p.  268. 

*  Herod,  ii.  37  with  llawlinson's  notes  j  Hengst.,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,  pp.  145-149. 
»  lb.  ii.  321. 
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rent.'    The  allusion  to  the  habergeon  becomes  intelligible 
when  we  remember  that  the  hnen  corslets  of  Egypt  were 


I      J  •-* 


\ 
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famous  from  early  times.^  One  is  represented  in  the 
tomb  of  £amses  HI.,  embroidered  with  animal  figures.* 
Beaur^ard^  notices  that  the  pomegranates  of  the  tunic 
were  also  an  Egyptian  ornament. 

As  the  chief-priesthood  in  one  country  descended  by 
inheritance,*  so  it  did  in  the  other  (Ex.  xxix.  29).  The 
Egyptian  priests  were  interdicted  the  use  of  wine  before 
engaging  in  their  functions ;  ^  so  were  the  Hebrews 
(Lev.  X.  8-11).  The  former  shaved  their  whole  bodies;^ 
so  it  was  enjoined  on  the  Levites  (Xuul  viii.  7).  In  both 
countries  the  priests  had  to  purify  themselves  with  water 
before  putting  on  their  sacerdotal  robes  (Ex.  xl.  12-15).^ 
In  Egypt,  the  king  was  anointed  at  his  coronation,  and 
styled  the  anointed  of  the  gods  ;^  in  Israel,  the  custom  of 
anointing  the  king,  and  calling  him  'the  anointed  of 

*  Ilerod.  iii.  47,  ii.  182.  •  Rawlinson's  notes,  ib. 
'  Divinity's  %ypt  pi  293.      *  Herod,  ii.  37. 

*  Plut.  Isis  et  Os.  c.  V.  •  Herod,  u.  37. 

^  Herod,  ib.  notices  that  the  Egyptian  piiests  bathed  twice  each  daj,  and 
twice  each  night  These  set  times  would  naturally  be  arranged  so  as  to  make 
them  fall  immediately  before  the  temple  services.  *  Wilk.  L  p.  275. 
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Jehovah/  came  from  the  practice  of  doing  so  to  the  high- 
priest — the  head  of  the  theocratic  state — at  his  solemn 
inauguration  (Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xl.  13 ;  Lev.  viii.  12,  30). 
And  the  singularity  observable  in  Lev.  viii.  7-12,  30,  of 
anointing  Aaron  when  fully  invested  with  all  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  is  exactly  paralleled  in  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, where  the   ceremony  is   performed  on  the  king 
attired  in  royal  robes,  with  cap  arid  crown  upon  his  head.^ 
The  *  holy  convocations  *  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxiii.)  are  the 
Hebrew  equivalents  of  the  Egyptian  panegyries.     The 
very  horns  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  come  from  the 
Delta.     As  in  Israel  the  right  foreleg  of  the  victim  was 
the  choice  and  reserved  part  (Lev.  vii.  33,  viii.  25,  26) ; 
so  it  was  in  Egypt.*"^    And  there,  too,  we  find  a  parallel 
for  the  scape-goat  (Lev.  xvi.  21)  and   the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xix.).     Aaron  laid  his  hands  on  the  goat's  head, 
and  putting  there  all  the  iniquities  of  Israel,  sent  away 
the  victim  to  be  destroyed  in  the  wilderness.     In  Egypt, 
Herodotus   tells   us,^  they  take  the  head  of  the   slain 
animal,  and  *  heaping  imprecations  on  it,  if  there  is  a 
market-place  and  a  body  of  Greek  traders  in  the  city, 
they  carry  it  there,  and  sell  it  instantly;  if,  however, 
there  are  no  Greeks  among  them,  they  throw  the  head 
into  the  river.     Tlie  imprecation  is  to  this  effect :  they 
pray  that  if  any  evil  is  impending,  either  over  those  wlio 
sacrifice,  or  over  universal  Egypt,  it  may  be  made  to  fall 
upon  that  head.' 

In  the  red  heifer  we  can  trace  various  points  of  ana- 
logy. With  both  nations  the  colour  was  symbolic  of  evil. 
Isaiah  i.  18  and  the  scarlet  used  in  purification  (Lev. 
xiv.  4 ;  Num.  xix.  6)*  show  it  on  the  one  side ;  and  the 

*  Wilk.  ib.     *  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  p.  58,  note  (3).     '  Herod,  ii.  39. 

*  Wogue  in  a  note  on  Num.  xix.  6  remarks  that  a  red  riband,  as  an  emblem 
of  sin,  used  to  be  tied  to  the  horns  of  the  emissary  goat. 
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red  Typhon — the  incarnation  of  the  evil  principle — on  the 
other.  Hence  Plutarch,  in  his  book  on  Isis  and  Osiris, 
remarks :  *  The  Egyptians,  since  they  suppose  that  Typhon 
is  of  a  red  complexion,  devote  to  him  red  bullocks,  and 
they  institute  so  close  an  inspection  of  them,  that  they 
consider  the  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice,  if  a  single  black  or 
white  hair  is  found  on  him.'^  On  account  of  this  sym- 
bolism, it  seems  natural  to  believe  that  a  red  victim  was 
chosen  for  the  lustral  water  which  was  to  be  used  in 
purifications  from  contact  with  the  dead,  as  if  death,  the 
greatest  of  physical  evils,  and  the  apt  representative  of 
sin,  had  been  originally  introduced  into  the  world  by 
moral  evil.  The  great  care,  also,  which,  according  both 
to  Plutarch  and  Herodotus,^  was  taken  to  procure  an  un- 
spotted victim,  explains  the  injunction  of  Num.  xix.  2  to 
provide  an  animal  without  spot  or  blemish.  The  Talmudic 
tradition  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  two  hairs  not  red 
would  ensure  rejection  of  the  heifer.^ 

A  demotic  papyrus,  discovered  by  Mariette,  and  trans- 
lated a  short  time  ago  by  Brugsch,^  throws  a  new  hght 
upon  the  law  of  Num.  v.  11-35,  and  reveals  the  Egyptian 
original  whence  it  is  clearly  derived.  The  Roynance  of 
Setnau  refers  to  the  times  of  Eamses  the  Great,  and  may 
be  supposed,  therefore,  to  illustrate  the  state  of  society  in 
the  age  of  Moses.  In  the  story,  Ptahneferka  takes  a  leaf 
of  pap3nnis,  and  on  it  copies  out  every  word  of  a  certain 
magical  formula.  He  then  dissolves  the  writing  in  water, 
drinks  the  decoction,  and  knows,  in  consequence,  all  that 
it  contained.^  The  process  exactly  resembles  that  pre- 
scribed by  Moses  for  the  waters  of  jealousy :  '  And  the 
priest  shall  write  these  execrations  on  a  bill,  and  he  shall 

»  See  Heng8t.  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  174-180.  •  Herod,  ii.  38. 

'  See  Wogue*8  note  m  loco, 

^  Le  Roman  de  Setnau,  Revue  Arch^oL  Sept.  1867.       *  lb.  p.  109. 
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blot  them  out  with  the  bitter  water ;  and  he  shall  cause 
the  woman  to  drink  the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the 
curse :  and  the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  come 
into  her,  and  become  bitter'  (Num.  v.  23,  24).  This  law 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  practice, 
originally  superstitious,  may,  when  purified,  enter  mto  the 
ceremonial  of  religion,  and  be  made  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

There  are  not  many  who  contest  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  breast-plate  or  rational 
of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  30).  They  constituted  one 
of  the  five  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  first  temple,  and 
there  remained  only  regretful  memories  of  their  loss  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Indeed,  we  hear  no  more  of 
their  actual  use  after  the  time  of  David.  So  that  their 
origin  must  be  sought  for  long  before.  And  where  else 
can  we  look  for  it  than  in  the  mind  of  him,  who  by 
divine  inspiration  incorporated  so  many  other  Egyptian 
symbols  into  his  system  ?  What  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  precisely,  is  still  a  mystery ;  and  this  very  mystery 
arises  apparently  irom  the  fact,  that  the  thing  was  so  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  from  their  Egyptian  experiences, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  describe  it.  What  we  do 
know  of  it,  however,  within  the  range  of  nature,  agrees 
with  its  supposed  prototype.  For  we  learn  from  -Lilian  ^ 
and  Diodorus,*^  as  well  as  from  inspection  of  the  monu- 
ments, that  the  supreme  judge  (who  was  ordinarily  the 
high-priest),  when  deUvering  judgment,  wore  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain  a  small  figure  of  sapphire 
called  Truth.  This,  as  remarked  by  Wilkinson,^  was  a 
representation  of  the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  under 
the  double  character  of  Truth  and  Justice,  and  is  called 

»  V.  Hiat.  lib.  14,  c  34.         »  lib.  31,  c  75.         »  lb.  ii.  p.  206. 
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in  Coptic  Thmei.  May  we  not  see  our  way  by  this  light 
to  a  rational  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  terms?  Urim, 
as  an  abstract  plural,  means  *  light,'  and  indicates  the 
light  of  truth,  which,  whether  from  reason  or  from  reve- 
lation, was  to  guide  the  judge.  Thummim  means  '  com- 
pletion,' and,  alluding  phonetically  to  Thmei,  signifies  the 
decision  of  Justice,  which  completes  in  action  the  judgment 
conceived  in  the  mind.  That  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  materially  two  images,  is  believed  by  Philo,'  and  is 
certainly  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  religion,  which 
adopted  two  winged  cherubim,  and  these,  too,  actually 
symbolical  in  Egypt  of  Truth  and  Justice  ;  and  that  they 
were  precious  stones,  is  admitted  by  all  who  look  for 
them  in  the  twelve  gems  of  the  Atlonal  itself^  or  the 


"  De  Vita  Moy.  iii.  S  11. 
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sardonyxes  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod,  or  the  sup- 
posed single  diamond  in  the  centre  of  the  breast-plate. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Egyptian  practice  that  suggested  for 
this  the  name  of  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  The 
vignette,  in  c.  125  of  the  Todtenbuch  illustrates  the 
subject.     (See  p.  299.) 

It  is  Osiris  sitting  in  the  hall  of  the  two  truths  as  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  dead.     The  tablet  suspended  round 
his  neck  probably  encloses  the  image  of  truth,  as  the  Urim 
and  Thummin  were  most  likely  folded  within  the  rational 
of  judgment.     It   is  of  a  squarish  form,   and   about   a 
span  in  length  and  breadth,  like  the  Hebrew  imitation 
(Ex.  xxviii.  16).     It  lies  on  the   heart   of  the  judge, 
as  the   Urim   on  tlfe  heart  of  Aaron   (Ex.  xxviii.  30) ; 
on  which  passage  the  priestly  mummies  of  the  British 
Museum    furnish  a    luminous   commentary.      '  On   the 
breast  of  well-nigh  every  member  of  the  priestly  caste 
of  Egypt  there  hung  a  pectoral  plate,  corresponding  in 
position  and  in  size  to  the  choshen  of  the  high-priest  of 
Israel.     And  in  many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pectorale^  right  over  the  heart  of  the  priestly  mummy, 
as  the  Urim  was  to  be  on  the  heart  of  Aaron,  what  was 
a  known  symbol  of  Light,' ^  viz.  the  mystic  Scarabaeus. 
The  resemblance  is  still  more  pointedly  brought  out  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  9.     For  the  Egyptians,  to  intimate  that 
the  judge  should  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  represented 
the  figure  of  Truth,  in  this  connection,  with  closed  eyes. 
How  much  light  this  sheds  on  Levi's  blessing !   The  Urim 
and  Thummim  are  given  to  him  '  who  said  unto  his  father 
and  mother,  /  have  not  seen  him.' 

The  tabernacle  was  not  only  modelled  on  the  tent  of  a 
desert  chief,  but  it  incorporated  at  the  same  time  the 
main  features  of  the  temples  erected  in  Egypt.     For  its 

1  Smith's  Bib.  Ant.  art.  Urim  and  Thummim^  iv.  4. 
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triple  graduation  of  sanctity — the  outer  court,  the  Holy 
Place,  the  Holy  of  Holies — was  borrowed  from  the  great 
stone  temples  of  the  Nile;^  and  its  orientation  was 
that  generally  adopted  for  sacred  buildings  in  the  same 
country.^ 

There  is,  besides,  in  the  material  of  the  tabernacle,  in 
the  manner  of  working,  and  in  the  very  names  of  things, 
much  that  reminds  one  of  E^pt.  It  was  the  fashion 
some  years  ago  with  writers,  who  questioned  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mosaic  books,  to  lay  considerable  stress  on 
the  richness  and  variety  and  copiousness  of  this  material, 
as  well  as  on  the  high  art  displayed  in  its  manipulation, 
as  indications  of  an  age  long  posterior  to  Moses.  There 
was  always  enough,  indeed,  even  when  information  on 
the  subject  was  most  meagre,  to  show  the  rashness  of  such 
gratuitous  writing.  But  to  take  up  at  the  present  day 
such  a  line  of  reasoning  would  argue  either  consummate 
ignorance  or  consummate  temerity.  For  not  only  do  the 
monuments  bear  graphic  witness  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanical  arts,  in  metallurgy,  engraving, 
jewellery,  weaving  in  colours,  embroidery,  &c.,  and  to 
the  abundance  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  woods, 
and  stuffs  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  but  there  is  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch so  much  agreement  with  them  both  as  to  material 
and  process  of  working,  that  the  very  want  of  civiHsa- 
tion  elsewhere  is  demonstrative  of  a  culture  among  the 
Hebrews  freshly  derived  from  the  country  of  their 
emigration. 

The  fine  linen  of  Egypt  appears  everywhere  in  the 
work ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  having  undergone  the 
Egyptian  process  of  twisting  and  twining.  The  blue  and 
scarlet  and  purple  are  dyed  in  the  yarn  before  weaving 

'  Bahr,  Symbolik.  i.  216. 

Spencer :  J>e  Legibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibuS;  lib.  iii.  dissert,  v.  cap.  6, 
sect.  4. 
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(Ex.  XXXV.  25),  as  modem  science  has  verified  of  the 
Egyptian  cloths.^  Skins,  whether  raw  or  tanned,  plain  or 
dyed,  were  in  much  request  on  the  Nile,^  as  we  find  them 
largely  used  in  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxxv.  7.  The  tahash  skin 
(tS^nn  Ex.  xxv.  5),  which  has  so  much  vexed  interpre- 
ters, may  perhaps  find  its  explanation  in  the  old  Egyptian 
j=D  V  p  {tahas)^  meaning  seemingly  to  grease^  as  weU  as 
to  stretch  leather.  This  skin  was  intended  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  tabernacle,  and  its  greasing  rendered  it 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  therefore  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  tabernacle 
coverings  there  is  no  mention  of  camel's  hair — a  material 
extensively  used  by  the  Asiatic  nomads.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  Hebrews  had  to  use  the  only  stufis  at  their  com- 
mand, and  as  the  material  was  not  used  in  Egypt  whence 
they  had  brought  all '  the  spoils '  in  their  possession,  they 
had  it  not  to  employ  in  the  work. 

While  the  women  of  Israel  span  (Ex.  xxxv.  25,  26),  as 
in  other  nations,  it  was  to  the  men  that  was  confided  the 
task  of  weaving  and  embroidering.  Indeed  the  technical 
terms  for  the  embroiderer  and  weaver  are  the  mascu- 
line participles  of  the  verbs  Di?"^,  2B^n,  Jll^.  Now,  it 
was  remarked  by  Herodotus,  as  something  quite  pecu- 
liar to  the  Egyptians,  that  while  the  women  went  out  to 
market  and  to  trade,  the  men  sat  at  home  at  the  loom.^ 

In  Num.  XV.  38  the  Hebrews  are  ordered  to  wear  a 
certain  fringe  on  their  garments.  It  was  the  practice  of 
Egypt,  though  made  distinctive  in  Israel  by  means  of  the 
riband.  After  mentioning  the  Egyptian  usage  Wilkinson 
continues  :  '  The  same  custom  of  edging  their  dresses  with 
fringes  was  common  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  ordered 
to  make  them  on  the  borders  of  their  garments  ;  a  blue 

*  Wilk.  ib.  ii.  pp.  78,  70 ;  Minutoli,  ap.  Hengst.  ib.  p.  141. 
«  Wilk.  ib.  ii.  pp.  102-106.  »  u.  36. 
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riband  being  put  upon  the  fringe ;  and,  as  already  ob- 
served, they  were  only  the  ends  of  the  threads  composing 
the  woof,  left  in  order  to  prevent  the  cloth  unravelling  ; 
the  blue  riband,  added  by  the  Israelites,  being  intended 
to  strengthen  it,  and  prevent  its  tearing.  These  fringed 
dresses  are  occasionally  represented  in  the  paintings,  and 
pieces  of  cloth  have  been  found  with  the  same  kind  of 
border.'^  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  know 
how  long  the  Hebrews  adhered  to  this  law  of  undoubted 
Egyptian  origin. 

An  Egyptian  word  UtDV^  occurs  in  the  law  of  Lev. 
xix.  19.  It  is  clearly  a  compound,  of  which  the  parts 
may  be  Ijhl  IL  -^r*  (shakt),  equals  and  J^ ,  v  (net)  stuff. 
The  former  word  may  denote  the  equal  proportions  in 
which  the  two  heterogeneous  stuffs  (D^,kS3)  were  mixed. 

Hence,  as  there  was  a  1  Jl^  v,  and  a  ^^  '^^  v  ;  *  so 

there  might  have  been  a  Uif  IL  -v^  v»  or  U^  \^  '^  J^,  v . 
The  strict  prohibition,  however,  of  the  sha&tnez  may  in- 
duce one  rather  to  look  for  it  in  the  magical  health-pre- 
server^ caUed  ^^^j^l.  The  causative  -t^  would  naturally 
appear  in  Hebrew  as  K^,  hke  shaphel ;  and  the  n  may  be 
expressed  or  understood.  Hence  the  particular  material 
used  may  have  been  called  ^^  JL^  \  .^  ^  sadt-n-uz.^  At 
any  rate  the  word  is  allowed  to  be  Egyptian. 

The  fine  linen^  entering  so  profusely  into  the  material  of 
the  priestly  attire,  i&c.  (Ex.  xxv.  4  ;  xxvi.  1,  31,  36  ;  xxvii. 
9,  16,  18  ;  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15,  39 ;  xxxv.  6,  23,  25 ; 
xxxvi.  8,  35,  37 ;  xxxviii.  9,  16,  18 ;  xxxix.  2,  3,  5,  8, 
27,  28,  29)  is  called  in  Hebrew  B^B^  shesh.     Furst  endea- 

^  ii.  pp.  321,  322. 

*  Chabas,  L'inscription  lii^poglyphique  de  Rosette,  p.  19. 
'  See  Brugsch :   Hieroglyphiach-Demotiaches  Worterbuch,  3  Liefl  vp, 
228,229.  >  rr- 
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vours  to  derive  it  from  a  Hebrew  root,  but  not  very  sue- 
cessfully.  It  is  the  old  Egyptian  word,  written  v  n  ^ 
shes  on  monuments  of  the  V.  dynasty.^ 

The  \T\  hin  occurring  in  so  many  laws  (Ex.  xxix. 
40,  XXX.  24  ;  Lev.  xix.  36,  xxiii.  13 ;  Num.  xv.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  9,  10,  xxviii.  5,  7,  14),  as  a  measure  of  liquid  capacity, 
has  in  Semitic  no  satisfactory  etymology,  but  corresponds 
to  the  Egyptian  Ji^  v  hin  both  in  name  and  use.^ 

The  sacred  belt  prescribed  for  the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii. 
4,  39,  40,  xxix.  9,  xxxix.  29 ;  Lev.  viii.  7,  13,  xvi.  4)  is 
the  t033K  called  by  Josephus  a0av^6.^  The  word  has 
no  root  in  Semitic.  Gesenius,  accordingly,  sought  for  it 
in  the  Persian  band ;  and  others  were  not  averse  to  the 
Indo-gcrmanic  etymology.  But  Furst,  in  his  Lexicon, 
thought  it  might  be  old  Egyptian  :  and  the  researches  of 
Egyptian  scholars  have  shown  the  conjecture  to  be  correct. 
In  their  Dictionaries,  both  Birch*  andBrugsch^  give  the 
word  'Js^  I  2^  i^^  J  banetj  meaning  to  bind^  or  gird.    The 

aleph  is  on  aU  hands  admitted  to  be  prosthetic ;  whether 
as  a  Semitic  preformative,  or  an  Egyptian  one,  must  be 
left  to  future  investigation. 

'  Lepsius :  Denkm.  Ab.  ii.  Bl.  C7.  See  Birch's  Dictionary  of  Hierogly- 
phics in  Egypfs  Place,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  571. 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  capacity  of  the  Egyptian  hin,  as  calculated 
by  Mr.  Chabas  (Determination  M^trique  de  deux  mesures  ^gyptiennes, 
PariS;  18G7,  p.  10),  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  its  Hebrew  namesake. 
But  the  modem  may  be  different  from  the  ancient  hin  ;  and,  as  frequently 
happens,  there  may  have  been  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of  the  same  name. 
The  difficulty  is  complicated,  however,  by  the  extremely  different  relation  of 

the  hin  to  the  ephah  in  the  two  systems.     The  Egyptian  I    ^    /«i  apt  is 

believed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  Hebrew  ephah :  and  if  I    S   /•  be 

equivalent  to  /«,  as  supposed  by  Brugsch  (Ilierogl.  demot.  Wiirterb. 
lief.  1,  p.  50),  then  it  is  only  one -third  of  the  hin  (Brugsch,  ib. ;  Chabas,  ib. 
p.  16) :  whereas  the  Hebrew  ephah  contains  six  bins.  See  Weights  and  Mea- 
mtres,  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  pp.  1740,  1741. 

*  Ant  lib.  iii.  c  vii.  2.  *  Egjrpt's  Place,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  382. 

*  Hierogl.  demot.  Worterb.  Lief.  3,  p.  402. 
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The  imagery,  too,  of  Ex.  xiii.  9  is  derived  from  the 
.Egyptian  practice  of  laying  under  the  head,  on  the  hands, 
eyes,  ears,  &c.,  papyric  and  mystic  emblems  inscribed 
with  sacred  characters.^ 

§  3. — Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  has  Canaan  yet  only 

in  prospect 

If  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  are  so  deeply  tinged  with 
the  memories  and  usages  of  the  country  which  Israel  had 
just  left,  they  are  no  less  strongly  characterised  by  their 
attitude  towards  the  land  where  they  were  to  be  reduced 
to  practice.  For  many  of  them  look  forward  to  the  set- 
tlement in  Canaan  as  something  yet  to  come,  and  thus 
bear  on  their  forehead  the  unequivocal  mark  of  their 
Mosaic  origin.  Such  are  Ex.  xii.  25-27  ;  xiii.  1-14  ; 
xxiii.  20-33;  xxxiv.  11-26;  Lev.  xiv.  34-57;  xviii. 
3-30 ;  xix.  23-37  ;  xx.  22-27  ;  xxiii.  10-22  ;  xxv.  2-55; 
Num.  XV.  2-41  ;  xviii.  20-24  ;  xxxiv.  2-29 ;  xxxv.  2-34. 

§  4. — Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  drawn  up  in  the 
lifetime  of  Aaron  and  Eleazar. 

Other  laws  suppose  Aaron  and  Eleazar  still  in  life  at 
the  time  they  were  drawn  up,  and  are  addressed  to  them 
by  name,  as  the  living  representatives  of  the  caste  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
legislation,  which,  in  making  laws  for  a  class,  selects  the 
representative  individual  as  a  type  of  the  whole.  Exam- 
ples are  Ex.  xxviii.  1-43  ;  xxix.  1-46  ;  xxx.  7-10, 18-21 ; 
xxxi.  10  ;  Lev.  i.-vii. ;  xiii.  2-59  ;  xiv.  1-57  ;  xvi.  2-34  ; 

^  Reiniscli :  Aegypt.  DonljmfLler  in  Miramar,  pp.  40-42 ;  Chabas :  Papy- 
rus Mag.  Harris,  pp.  08,  00  j  Pleyte  :  fltudes  Egyptologiques,  Ldvr.  L  pp. 
36,50;  Livr.  iip.77. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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xxii.  2-33 ;  Num.  iii.  6-51 ;  iv.  1-33 ;  viii.  1-19;  x.  2-10 ; 
xviii.  1-32  ;  xix.  1-22. 

§  5. — Legislation  of  ihe  Pentateuch  grows  up  with  the 

nomad  life  of  Israel. 

The  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  besides,  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  nomad  history  of  the  nation,  that  we  can 
watch  it  actually  unfolding  itself  before  our  eyes — in 
many  of  its  regulations  springing  from  the  passing  inci- 
dents of  the  time,  and  in  others  impressed  indelibly  with 
the  marks  of  its  historic  origin.  The  midnight  exodus  is 
the  starting-point.  And  that  is  needed  as  the  historic 
explanation  of  the  passover,  of  Jehovah's  appropriation  of 
the  first-bom,  and  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  These 
three  things,  with  their  historic  associations,  had  so 
wrought  themselves  into  the  whole  system,  that  they  be- 
came really  a  sign  upon  the  hand,  and  a  memorial  between 
the  eyes  (Ex.  xiii.  9) ;  nor  could  they  have  recalled  recol- 
lections so  vivid,  unless  they  had  taken  their  rise  in  the 
circumstances  detailed  in  the  narrative.  The  passover, 
in  particular,  must  necessarily  have  originated,  not  only 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  even  before  the  desert 
wanderings  began.  For  the  primitive  law  on  the  subject 
(Ex.  xii.  1-20)  requires  each  householder  to  kill  the  lamb 
at  his  house,  and  to  sprinkle  the  door-posts  with  its  blood. 
But  in  Canaan,  and  even  in  the  desert,  the  tabeniacle  was 
the  only  legal  place  of  sacrifice,  and  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood the  only  legitimate  ministers.  The  nomad  tents, 
moreover,  of  the  desert  had  no  door-posts  to  be  marked 
with  the  blood.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  Egypt  as 
the  country,  and  the  midnight  exodus  as  the  time,  of  its 
introduction.  In  necessary  connection  with  this  are  the 
festival  of  unleavened  bread,  and  Jehovah's  special  claim 
on  the  first-bom. 
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As  the  journey  proceeds,  so  laws  originate  from  the 
accidents  of  the  way.  In  the  interval  between  the 
Egyptian  passover  and  the  first  one  celebrated  in  the 
wUdemess  a  law  had  been  passed  (Num.  v.  2\  removing 
from  the  camp  those  who  were  polluted  by  a  dead  body. 
The  consequence  was  that  some  parties  in  these  circum- 
stances (Num.  ix.  6)  were  excluded  from  the  second 
passover.  Here  was  a  collision  of  two  separate  laws: 
one  requiring  all  to  celebrate  the  passover,  another  inca- 
pacitating some  parties  from  keeping  it.  The  difficulty 
was  such  that  Moses  needed  particular  instructions  how 
to  act ;  and  thus  arose  the  law  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional passover  a  month  after  the  first  (Num.  ix.  10-14). 

The  laws  regulatiug  the  succession  to  property  furnish 
an  example  of  the  same  kind.  In  Num.  xxvi  52-56  it  is 
ordained,  in  accordance  with  patriarchal  usage,  that  the 
family  inheritance  descend  by  the  male  line.  But  a  case 
immediately  turns  up  where  there  happens  to  be  no  male 
issue.  Zelophehad  had  left  no  sons,  but  only  daughters : 
and  wliat  was  to  become  of  the  property  ?  How  was  the 
succession  to  be  r^ulated  ?  To  meet  the  case  Jehovah 
orders  Moses  to  proclaim  the  law  of  Num.  xxviL  8-11 ; 
in  virtue  of  which  daughters,  in  failure  of  sons,  are  to 
succeed.  Shortly  after,  a  new  difficulty  arises.  As 
heiresses  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  now  to  have 
property  of  their  own.  But  if  they  married  out  of  their 
tribe,  was  the  property  to  go  with  them  ?  (Num.  xxxvi. 
1-9.)  Such  a  condition  would  at  once  have  upset  the 
fundamental  laws  of  inheritance.  Hence,  to  avoid  the 
evil,  they  are  enjoined  to  marry  within  their  own  tribe  ; 
and  a  general  law  to  the  same  efiect  is  promulgated 
(v\\  8,  9). 

In  Ex.  xxii.  28  is  contained  the  prohibition  of  blas-^ 
pheray.     A  blasphemer,  in  course  of  time,  is  convicted. 

xS 
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On  looking  into  the  law  it  is  found  that  no  penalty  is 
attached  to  the  crime,  notwithstanding  its  enormity.  The 
guilty  man  is,  therefore,  imprisoned  (Lev.  xxiv.  12),  until 
they  can  ascertain  what  is  to  be  done.  Moses  consults 
Jehovah,  and  receives  a  general  law  for  the  stoning  of  a 
blasphemer  (vv.  15,  16). 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
sabbath-breaker.  The  law  bore,  indeed,  that  such  a 
criminal  should  be  put  to  death  (Ex.  xxxi.  14) ;  but  what 
sort  of  death  is  not  specified.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  law  is  in  force  in  the  wilderness.  Again, 
therefore,  Moses  had  to  seek  instructions,  and  decrees  in 
consequence  that  death  by  stoning  was  to  be  the  legal 
punishment  (Num.  xv.  32-36),  and  that  even  in  the  wil- 
derness the  law  was  to  hold  good. 

The  misconduct  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  is  the  occasion  of 
another  universal  ordinance. .  For  it  was  their  levity  and 
disregard  of  holy  things — owing,  in  all  probability,  to 
over-indulgence — that  gave  immediate  rise  to  that  severe 
restriction,  in  imitation  of  Egypt,  which  required  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  abstain  from  wine  and  other  strong  drink 
before  their  entry  into  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  x.  8-11). 

§  6. — Summary  of  results. 

Gathering  up  now,  after  this  brief  disquisition,  the 
results  we  have  attained,  we  learn  the  astonishing  fact, 
that  almost  every  group  of  Pentateuchal  laws,  and  every 
national  institution  based  on  them,  bears  one  or  more  of 
the  internal  marks  characteristic  of  Mosaic  origin  : — 

Exodus. 

xii.  1-27  determined  by  1,  7,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  25,  27; 

xiii.  1-16  determined  by  2,  3, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16; 
XX.   1-7  determined  by  2,  4; 
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EIzoDUS — continued. 

XX.  23-26,  where  the  altar  is  only  temporary,  and 

to  be  superseded  by  the  forthcoming 
one  of  the  tabernacle; 

xxi.-xxiii.  determined  by  xxi  13,  xxii.  21,  xxiii. 

9, 15  (col.  Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  6),  20, 23, 

27,  28,  31,  33; 

xxv.-xxxi.  1-11  determined  by  xxv.  4,  5,  8,  9,  10, 13, 

17, 18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  28,  xxvi.  1, 
14, 15,  26,  31,  32,  34,  36,  37,  xxvii. 
1,  2,  6,  9, 16, 18,  21,  xxviii.  1,  2,  3, 

4,  5,  6,  8, 12, 15, 16,  29,  30,  32,  33, 
35,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43,  xxix.  4,  5,  9, 
10,  12, 14, 15, 19,  20,21,  24,26,  27, 

28,  29,  32,  35,  44,  46,  xxx.  1, 2,  3,  4, 

5,  7, 10, 19, 20,  21, 24,  30,  xxxi.  10; 
xxxiv.  10-26  determined  by  11,  18,  19,  24. 

Levitiocs. 

i.-vii.  determined  by  L  1,  5,  11,  ii.  2,  3,  10, 
iii.  2,  5,  8,  13,  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  9,  11, 
14,  16,  18,  20,  25,  vii.  10,  31,  32, 
33,  34,  35 ; 
X.  8-11  determined  by  8; 
X.  12-15  determined  by  12,  13,  14; 
xi.  1  -47  determined  by  1,  45 ; 

xii.  which  supposes  the  tabernacle   to  be 

within  immediate  reach  of  all  Israel ; 

xiii.-xiv.  determined  by  xiii.  1, 2,  46,xiv.  3, 8, 34 ; 

XV.  1-33  determined  by  1, 14,  29,  31; 

xvi.  1-34  determined  by  2,  8,  9,  11,  21,  22,  23, 

26,  27,  28; 
xvii.  1-9  determined  by  2,  3 ; 
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Leviticus — continued. 

xviii.  determined  by  3,  24,  25,  27 ; 
xix.  determined  by  19,  23,  34,  36; 
xxi.  1-24  determined  by  1,  17,  21,  24; 
xxii.  1-33  determined  by  2,  18,  33; 
xxiii.  1-44  determined  by  10,  43; 
xxiv.  1-9  determined  by  3,  9 ; 
xxiv.  14-16  determined  by  14; 

XXV.  1-55  determined  by  2,  38,  42,  55 ; 
xxvii.  1-33,  which  prescribes  a  part  of  the  Leviti- 

cal  revenue. 

Numbers. 

i.  49-53  determined  by  50,  51,  52,  53; 

ii.  determined  by  1,  2,  3,  5,  10,  12,  16, 
17,18,24,25,27,31; 
iii.-iv.  determined  by  iii.  6,  9,  10,  12,  13, 23, 
29,  32,  35,  38,  41,  45,  48,  iv.  5,  15, 
16,19,27,28,33; 
V.  1-31  determined  by  1,  2,  3,  23,  24; 
vi.  determined  by  10; 
viii.  1-19  determined  by  2,  7, 11, 13,  17, 18, 19; 
ix.  10-14  determined   by  the  historical  occasion 

of  its  delivery  (comp.  ix.  2-5); 
X.  1-10  determined  by  2,  5,  6,  8; 
XV.  1-31  determined  by  2,  4,  5,  6,  9, 10,  18; 
XV.  35-41  determined  by  35  (col.  Ex.  xxxi.  14), 

38,  39,  41 ; 
xviii.  1-32  determined  by  1,  7,  8,  9,  20,  24,  28; 

xix.  1-22  determined  by  1,  3,  4,  7,  8,  14,  18; 
xxvi.  52-56  determined  by  53,  54,  55  (col.  xxvii. 

6-11,  and  xxxvi.  5-9) ; 
xxxiv.  1-29  determined  by  2,  13,  17,  29; 
XXXV.  2-35  determined  by  2,  6, 10,  11,  14. 
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The  only  laws  not  included  in  the  above  list  are  Ex. 
xii.  43-49,  xvi.  25,  26,  xxxi.  13-18;  Lev.  xvu.  10-16, 
xxiv.  17-22;  Num.  viii.  24-26,  xxviii.-xxx.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  omitted. 
For  Ex.  xii.  43-49  is  supposed  in  Num.  ix.  3,  10-14, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  being  Mosaic  itself,  involves  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  other.  Ex.  xvi.  25,  26  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  manna,  and  on  that  account 
with  the  desert.  Ex.  xxxi.  13-18  is  not  so  much  a  law 
as  the  application  to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  just  going 
to  begin,  of  the  law  already  promulgated  on  the  sabbath 
in  Ex.  xvi.  25,  26,  and  xx.  8-11.  Lev.  xvii.  10-16  is 
attached  without  any  break  to  the  law  requiring  all  the 
sacrificial  animals  killed  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle ;  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  that 
law  evidently  Mosaic.  Lev.  xxiv.  17-22  is  in  the  same 
way  but  an  appendix  added  on  without  break  to  that 
other  law  equally  Mosaic,  that  condemns  the  blasphemer 
to  death  by  stoning.  The  apparent  want  of  connection 
in  subject  is  all  the  more  favourable  to  the  view  that  con- 
siders it  as  uttered  all  in  one  breath  with  the  rest.  For 
a  collector  or  an  inventor  would  systematically  have  sepa- 
rated the  two  parts  by  some  such  dividing  clause,  as 
Jehovah  said  to  Moses^  in  the  way  that  is  ordinarily  done, 
when  there  is  a  change  either  of  subject  or  of  time. 
Num.  viii.  24-26  is  a  regulation  necessary  for  the  due 
and  orderly  discharge  of  the  Levites'  duties,  and  sup- 
poses they  had  other  offices  to  perform  besides  ministering 
to  their  brethren  within  the  tabernacle,  such,  in  fact,  as 
those  prescribed  elsewhere  for  the  transport  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  through  the  desert.  We  are  here 
again,  therefore,  brought  back  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
Num.  xxviii.-xxix.  ordains  the  regular  routine  of  sacri- 
fice— daily  (xxviii.  1-8),  weekly  (9, 10),  monthly  (11-15), 
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yearly  at  the  passover  and  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
(16-25),  pentecost  (26-31),  feast  of  trumpets  (xxix.  1-6), 
great  atonement  (7-11),  tabernacles  (12-40);  and  on  that 
account,  as  regulating  the  necessary  worship  of  the  sea- 
sons, must  have  stood  as  a  part  of  the  original  code. 
Indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Egyptian  hin  occurring  in 
xxviii.  5,  7,  14,  the  frequent  recurrence  in  these  chapters 
of  the  sabbatical  number  in  the  festivals  and  victims  points 
not  only  to  one  mind^  as  the  originator  of  the  whole,  but 
to  that  mind  which,  on  the  model  of  the  seventh  day, 
consecrated  the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  the  seventh 
year  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  Lev.  xxv.  2-7),  and  the  cycle  of 
seven  sabbatical  years  in  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16, 23- 
55  col.  Num.  xxxvi.  4).  We  have  seen  already  that  the 
laws  instituting  these  observances  are  Mosaic;  and  so 
analogically  should  be  the  two  chapters  under  discussion. 
Pentecost  takes  place  seven  weeks  after  the  passover  ;  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  are  seven  in  the  year  ;  the  fes- 
tivals of  unleavened  bread  and  of  tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each  ;  the  latter  and  the  atonement  day  fall  in  the 
seventh  month  ;  and  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts  occupies 
seven  months  from  Nisan  to  Tisri.  Seven  lambs  are  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  new  moons,  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  passover  festival,  on  pentecost,  the  feast  of  trum- 
pets, the  day  of  atonement ;  and  on  the  great  feast  of 
tabernacles  twice  seven  lambs  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
it  lasted,  and  seventy  bullocks  during  the  week.  Laws 
showing  so  plainly  the  hand  of  Moses  should  be  classified 
with  all  the  rest. 

So  that,  after  all,  we  have  only  Num.  xxx.  in  the  wliole 
range  of  the  Pentateuchal  laws,  which  cannot  on  internal 
grounds  be  attributed  to  Moses.     But  who  can  grudge 

^  Smitli*8  Bib.  Ant.  art.  FestivaLs. 
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the  addition,  so  much  in  harmony,  both  as  to  language 
and  contents,  with  all  the  Mosaic  code  ? 

Sect.  n. — Moses  the  historian  of  the  Pentateuch. 

It  lay  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  code  of  the 
Exodus  should  take  shape  and  colour  from  the  peculiar 
position  of  Israel  at  the  time.  And  it  is  from  the  fidelity 
and  vividness  with  which  that  peculiarity  of  position  is 
reflected  in  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  entire  code  is  so  clearly  demon- 
strated. Egypt  is  past,  but  it  has  left  its  indehble  mark 
on  the  Hebrew  institutions ;  for  the  time  the  desert  is  the 
home  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  its  breath  that  is  felt  play- 
ing around  the  tabernacle  and  its  gorgeous  ritual ;  Canaan 
is  in  view,  and  every  enactment  looks  forward  to  it  as  the 
theatre  divinely  appointed  for  the  future  development  of 
the  race.  In  this  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
stamp  of  the  prophet,  lawgiver,  and  liberator. 

To  trace  the  same  hand  throughout  the  history  is  the 
remaining  portion  of  our  task.  Here,  no  doubt,  where 
the  narrative  is  so  intensely  objective,  where  the  author 
so  seldom  refers  to  facts  beyond  the  incidents  immediately 
before  him,  and  where  he  so  rarely  indulges  in  personal 
remark  or  passes  judgment  on  men  and  things,  there 
must  be  wanting  many  elements  which  contribute  largely 
to  settle  the  question  of  authorship.  Yet  even  on  this 
head  the  evidence  is  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the 
exigencies  of  criticism.  For  the  characteristics  of  the 
historian  are  such,  that  while  singly  they  are  in  ad- 
mirable keeping  with  all  that  we  know  of  Moses,  collec- 
tively they  can  by  no  possibility  apply  to  anyone  else. 
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§  1 Historian  of  the  Pentateuch  intimately  acquainted 

with  Egypt 

His  knowledge  of  Egypt  is  so  extensive  and  minute 
that  nothing  but  a  long  residence  among  that  exclusive 
people  can  explain  it.  The  same  we  have  just  seen  to  be 
a  characteristic  of  the  lawgiver ;  and  thus  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  first  strong  presumption  of  their  identity. 

1.  In  the  historian  it  appears,  first,  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  where  lies 
the  scene  of  his  story ;  for  whenever  modem  research 
succeeds  in  identifying  the  localities  of  which  he  speaks, 
he  is  invariably  found  to  be  accurate ;  and  so  naturally 
and  unsought  for  do  they  rise  into  view,  that  every  one 
feels  personal  observation  of  the  facts  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  his  descriptions.  The  land  of  Goshen  is  understood  to 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  district  lying  east  of  the  Tanitic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  marked  El-Shirkiyeh  in  Lepsius' 
map  (Denkm.  Ab.  I.  Bl.  3).  It  appears,  therefore,  as  the 
eastern  border-land  of  Ig^wer  Egypt,  and  that  first  touched 
by  a  traveller  fi:om  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvi.  28,  xlvii.  1).  At 
the  same  time,  as  it  was  within  immediate  reach  of  the 
Viceroy  (Gen.  xlv.  10),  it  must  have  been  dose  to  one  of 
the  capital  iities.  Whether  that  was  Memphis  or  On,  or 
Tanis,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Either  of  the  former  might 
perhaps  suit  better  with  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  the 
last  with  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  situation  of  any  of 
the  three  corresponds  accurately  enough  with  the  con- 
ditions of  neighbourhood  to  Goshen  and  residence  of  the 
royal  f^ily  (Ex.  ii.  5). 

Gosnen,  too,  was  a  rich  land,  fitted  both  for  agriculture 
and  pasturage  (Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4,  6,  11).  Of  El- 
Shirkiyeh  Eobinson  says  :  *  In  the  remarkable  Arabic 
document  translated  by  De  Sacy,  containing  a  valuation 
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of  all  the  provinces  and  villages  of  Egypt  in  the  year 
1376,  the  province  of  the  Shnrkiyeh  comprises  383  towns 
and  villages,  and  is  valued  at  1,411,875  dinars — a  larger 
sum  than  is  put  upon  any  other  province,  with  one  excep- 
tion. During  my  stay  in  Cairo,  I  made  many  enquiries 
respecting  this  district ;  to  which  the  uniform  reply  was, 
that  it  was  considered  as  the  best  province  in  Egjrpt. 
Wishing  to  obtain  more  definite  information,  I  ventured 
to  request  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  with  whom  the  Pasha  was 
understood  to  be  on  a  very  friendly  footing,  to  obtain  for 
me,  if  possible,  a  statement  of  the  valuation  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Egypt.  This,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me, 
could  not  well  be  done  ;  but  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
province  of  the  Shurkiyeh  bears  the  highest  valuation, 
and  yields  the  largest  revenue.  He  had  himself  just  re- 
turned from  an  excursion  to  the  lower  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  confirmed,  from  his  own  observation,  the 
reports  of  its  fertility.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
intersected  by  canals,  while  the  surface  of  the  land  is  less 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Nile  than  in  other  parts  of 
Egypt ;  so  that  it  is  more  easily  irrigated.  There  are  here 
more  flocks  and  herds  than  anywhere  else  in  Egypt,  and 
also  more  fishermen.'  ^     Cf.  Num.  xi.  5. 

On  account,  also,  of  its  border  situation,  it  was  just  the 
place  where,  in  order  to  protect  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  (Gen.  xlii.  9),  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large 
defensive  force,  with  fortresses  and  magazines.  Indeed, 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,^  that  the  immense  proportion 
of  the  military  force  was  stationed  there.  In  conformity 
with  which  Heeren^  remarks :  '  The  suddenness  with 
which  the  Pharaoh  who  then  ruled  could  assemble  the 
army   with  which   he  pursued   the   IsraeUtes  in  their 

»  Bib.  Rea.  i.  pp.  68,  54.  «  ii.  165, 166. 

*  Ap.  Hengstenb.  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moaes,  p.  48^  note  8, 
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exodus,  shows  distinctly  enough  that  the  Egyptian  mili- 
tary caste  must  have  had  their  head-quarters  in  just  the 
same  region  in  which  Herodotus  places  them.'  Hence  we 
find  Eamses  the  Great  building  new  or  enlarging  old 
fortresses  along  the  line  of  canal  that  intersected  Goshen, 
and  which,  starting  a  Uttle  above  Bubastis,  continued  its 
course  to  the  Eed  Sea.  Among  these,  Pithom  and  Eamses 
particularly  deserve  our  notice ;  for  Brugsch  ^  beUeves 
they  are  the  places  mentioned  consecutively  in  a  docu- 
ment contemporary  with  Moses,  describing  a  voyage  made 
to  them  by  three  ships  of  burden :  the  one  is  named 
Pa-khtum-n-Ramessu  (The  fortress  of  Eamses) ;  the  other, 
Taa  Ramessu  Meramn  (The  house  of  Eamses  Meiamun). 
The  creator  of  Egyptian  geographical  science  shows,  in- 
deed, that  the  Egyptians  do  sometimes  drop  the  kh  before 
a  consonant :  so  that  this  Pakhtum  may  perhaps  be  the 
Patumos  of  Herodotus,^  and  the  Pithom  which  appears 
in  the  Coptic  version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  28;  for  there,  by 
a  singular  paraphrase  of  the  original  (in  imitation  of 
the  Septuagint,  which,  however,  instead  of  Pithom  has 
Heroopolis)^  the  place  where  Judah  was  to  meet  Joseph 
is  styled  *  Pithom,  the  city  in  the  land  of  Eamses.'  But 
it  is  much  more  Ukely  to  be,  as  Chabas  thinks,®  the 
Pitfiom  of  Pap.  AnasL  vL  written  7  s^  %k^  T  As  for 
Taa  Ramessu,  or  Ramessu  alone,  it  is  clearly  the  city 
of  Eamses  itself,  entirely  unknown,  indeed,  under  that 
name  to  Greek  history,  but  still  visible  in  the  ruins  at 
Abu  Kescheb.*  So  that  by  a  singular  good  fortune  we 
have  preserved  to  us  in  contemporaneous  documents  the 
names  of  those  store-cities  in  Goshen  which  the  Hebrews 
were  compelled  by  Seti  I.,  Eamses  H.,  and  Meri-n-ptah 
to  build  as  a  bulwark  against  the  eruptions  of  the  Shasu, 

»  Die  Geog.  d.  a.  -.Egypt,  vol  i.  p.  266.      «  Herod,  ii.  168. 

>  M61.  £gyptoL  II.  S^rie;  pp.  166,  166.     «  Bunsexi;  Bibelwerk,  y.  p.  144. 
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with  whom,  it  would  appear,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
in  league. 

Brugsch  also  identiifies  Migdol  (Ex.  xiv.  2)  with  a  castle 
on  the  same  line  of  fortifications,  twelve  Eoman  miles  dis- 
tant from  Pelusium.^  It  was  called,  after  Seti  Eamamen,  by 
the  name  of  P-maktlrn'Ramamen^  which,  leaving  out  the 
Egyptian  article  P,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
^^jp  (migdol)y  signifying  castle. 

Of  Succoth,  Etham,  Pihahiroth,  and  Baalzephon,  we 
know  nothing  but  the  little  told  us  in  Exodus.  But  even 
that  little  has  a  decidedly  Egyptian  tinge.  Succoth  (huts), 
in  Goshen,  the  land  of  Hebrew  shepherds,  is  just  such  a 
name  as  we  might  naturally  expect.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  Arabic  Sakha^  the  Greek  Xois^  and  the  Egjrptian 

^      ^     2 

0 


Etham  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  the  same  name 
(Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  8).  It  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  naturally  gave  origin  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  wilderness  on  the  Egyptian  side.  On  the 
opposite  or  Semitic  side,  however,  the  vdlderness  was 
ciiUed  the  desert  of  Shur  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  Ex.  xv.  22).  But 
as  the  Hebrews  here  entered  it  from  Egypt,  the  local 
name  is  the  appropriate  one.  Probably  the  name  itself  is 
Egyptian,  and  may  be,  as  Jablonsky  conjectures,  A.xi0JUt, 
meaning  '  border  of  the  sea  ; '  if  its  origin  is  not  rather 
to  be  sought  in  the  Septuagint  form  06co/t,  which  suits 
admirably  Chabas'  reading,  ^^  ^^  W^  j  .^  However 
that  may  be,  its  situation,  as  marking  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  is  well  enough  defined  by  a  chain  of  hills  stretch- 
ing from  the  bitter  lakes  to  'Ajrud.*   It  is  the  very  posi- 

*  Brugsch.  ih.  p.  2G1. 

'  Revue  Arch^olog.  x.  p.  173 ;  Osbum,  Mon.  Hist,  of  Egypt,  iL  p.  168 ; 
Is.  in  Eg.  p.  306. 

'  Voyage  d'un  £gyptien  en  Syrie,  &c.;  su  XFVme  Sidcle,  avant  notre  ^re, 
p.  286.  ^  Bunsen,  ib.  p.  146. 
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tion  which  explains  the  sudden  doubUng  upon  their  march 
made  by  the  Hebrews,  when  they  were  just  on  the  point 
of  quitting  the  soil  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  This  was  an 
actual  return  into  the  interior ;  for,  instead  of  continuing 
their  march  north-eastward,  so  as  to  get  round  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  they  now  skirt  it  south-westward,  and  give 
ample  reason  to  Pharaoh,  who  knew  not  Jehovah's  design, 
to  wonder  at  their  apparent  madness,  and  to  exclaim: 
*  they  are  entangled  in  the  land,  and  the  desert  hath  shut 
them  in'  (Ex. xiv.  3).  He  was  hurrying  in  pursuit  himself 
with  all  his  forces ;  the  garrison  from  Migdol  had  Ukely 
barred  the  passage  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  so  that 
their  turning  sharp  round  to  descend  the  western  side  of 
the  gulf,  placed  the  sea  on  their  flank,  with  Jebel  Ataka 
in  their  front,  and  left  them  (humanly  speaking)  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  their  enemy.  It  was  only  the  most 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  scene,  and  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  camp,  that  could  have  secured  such  correct- 
ness in  the  off-hand  description  given  of  the  danger  then 
incurred. 

As  for  Pi-hahiroth,  or  simply  Hahiroth,  as  it  is  styled 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  8,  it  finds  a  probable  etymology  in  the 
A.XJ-P'J^T,  place  of  Nile  grass^  and  is  conjectured  by  Bois 
Aym6,  Knobel,  Bunsen,  and  others  to  be  the  present 
'Ajrud,  which  suits  in  all  respects  extremely  well. 

Baalzephon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Semitic  appella- 
tion, as  is  natural,  considering  that  it  lay  on  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  gulf.  But  it  bears  a  reminiscence  of 
Egypt.  For  Zeplion  is  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the 
Egyptian  Set,  known  as  the  deity  of  the  terrible  Semitic 
tribes,  who  lay  precisely  on  this  border. 

What  is  told  us  in  connection  with  the  city  of  On,  or 
Heliopolis  (Gen.  xli.  45)  is  conformable  to  ancient  ac- 
coimts.     In  order  to  give  Joseph  a  permanent  status. 
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befitting  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  Pharaoh  introduces  him 
into  the  priestly  caste,^  and  gives  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  the  priest  of  On,  in  marriage  to  his  favourite.  In  the 
circumstances  we  should  expect  one  of  the  highest  rank 
of  priests.  Of  such  was  composed  the  priestly  col- 
lege of  On,  which  among  the  three  highest  of  Egypt, 
the  Memphitic,  the  Theban,  and  itself,  seems,  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo,  to  have  enjoyed  the  precedenc^.^ 

2.  The  incidental  allusions  show  him  to  be  familiar 
with  the  fertility  and  natural  productions  of  the  Delta, 
and  even  with  the  very  seasons  of  vegetable  growth  and 
maturity,  so  different  from  those  of  Palestine.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  country  serves  him  as  an  illustration  of  the 
beauty  and  richness  characteristic  of  the  Jordan  valley 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Another 
illustration  he  draws  from  the  coriander  seed  (Ex.  xvi  31 ; 
Num.  xi.  7),  which  is  said  by  Pliny  to  come  best  from 
Egypt.« 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  nature  and  Egyptian 
dietary  than  the  longing  of  the  discontented  people  for 
the  variety  they  enjoyed  in  Egypt.  '  Who  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remember  the  fish  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
for  nothing ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the 
leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic '  (Num.  xi.  4,  5). 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  represent  the  consumption 
offish  as  something  very  remarkable  among  the  natives;* 
and  the  vegetables  enumerated  have  always  been  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  superior  quality.^  How  we  should 
translate  the  word  y^H  is  of  little  consequence  for  our 
purpose.     There  seems,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for 

^  TVe  are  not  to  suppose  that  in  his  incorporation  into  the  priestly  caste, 
Joseph  made  any  compromise  with  Egyptian  idolatry.  He  entered  into  their 
ciml  privile^s  without  surrendering  his  own  convictions  on  religion. 

'  See  Bahr*s  note,  Herod,  ii.  3. 

»  Wilk.  ib.  ii.  p.  32.  *  Wilk.  ib.  p.  190.  »  WUk.  ib.  p.  30. 
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abandoning  the  old  and  common  translation  leeks^  in  order 
to  adopt  that  suggested  by  Hengstenberg/  who  takes  the 
word  to  signify  the  Helbeh  of  the  Arabs  (Trigonella  foe- 
num  Grcecum).  Both  plants  were  abundant  in  the 
country,  and  entered  largely  into  the  food  of  the  common 
people. 

In  Ex.  ix.  31,  32,  the  flax,  barley,  spelt,  and  wheat  are 
introduced  with  special  reference  to  the  climate  and  season 
of  the  year.  For  the  barley  is  in  ear,  and  the  flax  boiled 
just  at  the  time  indicated — the  end  of  February  or  begin- 
ning of  March — while  the  wheat  and  spelt  are  a  month 
later.^ 

3.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country  and  chmate,  and  knows  the  order 
with  which  the  unique  phenomena  of  Egypt  manifest 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  is  very  ob- 
servable in  his  description  of  the  plagues— a  fact  to  which 
especial  attention  has  been  drawn  by  those  critics  who 
wish  to  depreciate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  various  scourges.  For  they  are  so  suited 
to  the  climate,  and  correspond  so  well  with  the  effects 
brought  about  yearly  by  the  change  of  season,  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  country  itself  which  gives  the  ground- 
work of  the  miraculous  visitations.  We  have  no  occa- 
sion to  apprehend,  with  some  timid  souls,  that  such  play 
of  natm'al  forces  will  take  anything  from  the  wonderful 
agencies  in  question.  For,  where  natural  power  is  pushed 
beyond  natural  limits,  the  event  is  just  as  miraculous  as 
where  the  power  is  wholly  unknown  to  nature;  and 
usually  God  makes  use  of  natural  and  secondary  causes 
in  the  performance  of  his  greatest  wonders.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Egjrpt  we  can  even  point  to  a  probable 

^  Egypt  and  the  B.  of  Moses,  pp.  208,  200.        >  Wilk.  ib.  pp.  21,  22. 
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reason,  why  the  supernatural  display  of  Jehoviih's  power 
should  have  been  manifested  within  the  range  of  the  or- 
dinary phenomena  of  the  year.  Polytheistic  nations,  and 
Egypt  especially,  imagined  that  each  country  had  its  own 
protecting  deity,  to  whom  it  owed  all  the  blessings  of  the 
seasons,  and  all  the  pecuharities  of  its  climate  and  situa- 
tion. Had,  therefore,  the  miraculous  gift  of  Moses  been 
exerted  in  bringing  down  upon  the  country  calamities 
previously  unknown  to  it,  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects 
would  have  imagined  that  their  author — the  God  of  the 
Hebrews — might  have  had  some  peculiar  domain  of  nature 
at  his  command,  and  that  for  a  short  time  he  had  been 
mysteriously  allowed  to  import  his  destructive  powers 
into  Egypt  itself.  But  when  it  was  found  that  Jehovah 
wielded  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  that  in  the  country 
of  Amun  he  could  without  the  delay  of  a  moment  con- 
tinue or  suspend,  retard  or  hasten,  the  usual  effects  of 
climate  that  mark  the  varying  course  of  the  year,  and 
exempt  from  their  operation  whatever  place  or  person  he 
thought  fit,  there  was  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
Jehovah  was  also  God  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  all  the  blessings  of  their  climate  and  river  were 
owing  to  him,  who,  if  he  chose,  could  convert  them  in- 
stantaneously into  means  of  destruction.  In  this  way  he 
did  judgment  on  the  gods  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  12),  showing 
their  entire  inabiUty  to  save  either  their  clients  or  them- 
selves, turning  the  Nile-god  into  their  scourge  instead  of 
their  benefactor,  compelling  their  Sun-god  to  minister  to 
the  Hebrews  while  he  hid  his  face  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  destroying  those  animals  and  plants  in  which  they 
imagined  any  divinity  to  reside. 

But  in  whatever  way  we  are  to  account  for  it,  we  can- 
not deny  the  analogy  which  most  of  the  plagues  present 
with  the  annual  phenomena  of  the  country.     On  the 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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subject  may  be  consulted  the  work  published  by  the 
French  Expedition,  *  Description  de  TEgypte,'  &c.,  Bun- 
sen's  'Biblewerk,'  v.  pp.  125-132,  Knobel's  *  Commen- 
tary on  Ex.  vii.  8-xii.  36,'  Hengstenberg's  '  Egypt  and 
the  Books  of  Moses,'  pp.  95-125  ;  and  Osburn's  '  Israel 
in  Egypt,'  chap.  vii.  A  summary  of  the  results  arrived 
at  is  all  that  we  need  here,  to  illustrate  our  author's 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  climate. 

The  prelude  to  the  plagues  is  the  conversion  of  the  rod 
of  Moses  into  a  serpent ;  in  which  he  is  imitated  by  the 
native  magicians  (Ex.  vii.  8-12).  It  would  almost  seem 
that  this  introductory  sign  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  even  on  their  own  vaunted  ground  the  far- 
famed  power  of  the  latter  had  to  give  way  in  presence  of 
the  ambassador  of  Jehovah.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  the  power  exercised  over 
serpents  by  adepts  in  Egypt  and  its  environs  was  deemed 
something  quite  miraculous.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  descendants,  or,  at  least,  representatives,  of  the  ancient 
Psylli  lay  claim  to  the  performance  of  wonders,  which 
are  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  prodigies  wrouglit  in 
imitation  of  Moses.  For  they  can  change  the  Haje  (the 
asp  of  the  ancient  Egyptians)  into  a  rod  stiff  and  rigid, 
and  at  pleasiu^e  restore  it  to  flexibihty  and  life  by  seizing 
the  tail,  and  rolling  it  between  their  hands.  The  rod  of 
Moses,  however,  devoured  the  serpents  of  the  conjurers, 
and  thus  far  took  away  from  their  prestige,  and  prepared 
the  popular  mind  for  seeing  the  finger  of  Jeliovah  in  the 
ensuing  plagues.  So  judgment  was  done  upon  the  sacred 
asp  of  Egypt. 

The  first  plague  is  the  change  of  the  waters  into  blood 
(Ex.  vii.  15-25).  And  all  its  attendant  circumstances  are 
so  characteristic  of  Egypt,  that  they  are  suitable  to  no 
other  countr}"  of  the  world.     So  little,  indeed,  are  they 
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in  harmony  with  the  physical  features  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  that  even  allowing  scepticism  to  ques- 
tion the  facts,  we  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  their 
invention  by  anyone,  who  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  changes  supervening  at  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  the  Pharaohs  for  the  river,  and 
tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  at  large.     Moses 
is  ordered  to  present  himself  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  king,  who  was  to  go  down  at  the  time  to  the  Nile  for 
some  special  purpose  (Ex.  vii.  15).     What  that  was  we 
have  Uttle  difficulty  in  making  out,  when  we  Jcpmeraber 
that  the  Pharaohs  sacriiBced  to  the  Nile  as  on^of  the 
great  deities,  and  went  down  in  state  to  the  water  to 
celebrate  religious  rites  about  the  time  of  the  rise,  and 
also  of  the  height  of  the  inundation,  to  watch  the  turn  of 
the  stream,  and  have  it  pubHcly  registered  throughout  the 
country.     The  early  hour  of  the  ceremotiial,  the  pub- 
licity desirable  for  the  coming  prodigy,  the  presence  of 
the  priestly  magicians  who  were  within  immediate  call, 
suppose  some  great  rehgious  solemnity,  such  as  occurred 
on  the  18  Payni  (12  June).^     And,  indeed,  the  wonder 

*  The  Arabic  almanacks  published  at  Bulak  give  the  dates  of  the  Nile- 
festivalS)  which  must  coincide  with  those  of  the  Pharaonic  times.  The 
most  remarkable  are : — 

1 1  Payni  (5  June) .     .    .  Night  of  the  fall  of  the   drop ;    when  a  drop  of 

water  is  supposed  to  fall  from  heaven,  as  the 
signal  for  the  Nile  to  begin  its  rise. 
18  Tayni  (12  June)    .     .  Beginning  of  the  rise. 

18  Megori  (11  August)   .  Marriage  of  the  Nile,  when  at  Cairo  the  sluices  are 

opened  amid  ceremonies  recalling  the  olden  time. 
10  Thoth  (13  September)  The  Nile  ceases  tc  rise. 
7  Paophi  (4  October)  .     .  End  of  the  inundation. 

See  Bruprsch  :  Mat^riaux  pour  eer\'ir  k  la  Reconstruction  du  Calendrier  des 
Anciens  figyptiens,  p.  6.  The  same  author  notices  the  three  rock-inscriptions 
of  Silsilis,  belonging  to  the  era  of  the  Ramessides,  where  mention  occurs  of 
the  offerings  made  in  honour  of  the  god  Nile,  on  his  two  chief  festivals  the 
loth  Thoth  and  the  15th  Epiphi.  These  dates  are  calculated  by  Brugsch  so 
as  to  suit  the  time  of  the  rise^  and  the  time  of  the  nian'itige,     lb.  pp.  37  38. 
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itself  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  new  phase  assumed 
by  the  Nile  at  the  time  it  commences  to  rise,  that  it  is 
most  natural  to  assign  it  to  the  period  of  the  summer 
solstice,  when  the  waters  usually  begin  to  increase.  It  is 
stated  as  a  fact  by  most  of  the  modem  travellers,  who 
have  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  observe  what  takes 
place,  that  for  some  time  before  the  rise  the  Nile  assumes 
a  green  colour ;  it  then  becomes  putrid,  and  unfit  to 
drink.  Gradually  about  the  25th  June  a  change  comes 
on ;  the  green  colour  and  putrid  odour  disappear ;  the 
water  becomes  clear  again,  then  takes  a  yellow  tinge, 
which  passes  into  an  ochreous  red,  until  for  ninety  days 
before  the  inundation  gains  its  greatest  height,  it  is  popu- 
larly called  the  red  water.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  change,  says  an  eye-witness,  *  the  broad  turbid  tide 
certainly  has  a  startling  resemblance  to  a  river  of  blood. '^ 
We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  it  was  before  the  Nile 
took  on  the  red  colour,  that  Moses  met  Pharaoh,  and 
changed  it  into  blood  :  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
rise,  when  libations  were  poured  out  to  the  river  by  the 
king  to  propitiate  it  for  an  abundant  harvest.  How 
appropriately  at  that  moment  of  gross  idolatry  is  judg- 
ment done  upon  the  Nile,  and  Pharaoh  and  his  people 
practically  taught  that  the  river  was  but  the  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Jehovah  for  bringing  about  whatever  he 
chose  to  ordain  !  At  the  moment  foretold  by  Moses  the 
miraculous  rod  is  lifted  up  and  waved  over  the  stream ; 
instantaneously  the  red  attains  all  its  intensity  of  colour, 
die  fish,  which  m  ordinary  years  live  on  through  tlieir 
gradual  habituation  to  a  different  state,  now  perish  in 
numbers  from  the  very  suddenness  of  the  change ;  and 
the  putrid  odour  which  usually  exhales  from  it  before  the 

^  Osburn,  Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  260. 
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rise,  comes  back  again  in  consequence  of  this  mortality. 
The  blood-red  hue  is  not  confined  to  the  spot  where 
Pharaoh  and  his  magicians  stood.  It  spreads  at  once 
into  the  various  channels  into  which  the  river  divides 
itself  (niinj),  into  the  canals  which  are  carried  through 
the  land  for  irrigation  (DHN^),  into  the  lakes  and  ponds 
(D'DJN),  which  served  as  reservoirs,  into  all  the  collec- 
tions of  Nile  water,  and  the  very  vessels  of  stone  and 
wood  which  were  commonly  used  both  in  town  and 
country  for  private  cisterns.  The  consequence  is,  that  at 
the  very  time  the  water  begins  to  sweeten  it  becomes 
again  undrinkable ;  the  Egyptians  loathe  the  water,  a 
draught  of  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
they  can  enjoy ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  still  do,  when 
anything  prevents  them  from  drinking  of  the  river,  *  they 
digged  round  about  the  river  for  water ;  for  they  could 
not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.' 

The  plague  of  frogs  succeeds  (Ex.  vii.  25,  viii.  9). 
Such  a  nuisance  was  not  unknown  in  some  other  countries ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  the  inhabitants  being  in  con- 
sequence driven  from  their  settlements,  as  Athenajus 
relates  of  the  Paeonians  and  Dardanians,  Diodorus  of  the 
Antariats  of  Illyria,  and  Pliny  of  some  Gaulish  nation. 
But  in  Egypt  they  are  not  unfrequently  equivalent  to  a 
plague ;  indeed  Hasselquist  beheves  that  every  year  that 
would  be  the  result,  were  it  not  for  the  species  of  stork 
called  ardea  ibis^  which  in  the  month  of  September  comes 
down  in  large  flocks  to  feed  upon  the  small  frogs  then 
beginning  to  swarm  over  the  country.  For  it  is  in 
September  that  the  inundation  begins  to  subside,  and  the 
slime  then  becomes  alive  with  enormous  crowds  of  small 
frogs  of  a  peculiar  kind.  That  this  is  the  frog  meant  by 
the  historian  of  the  plague  is  agreed  among  philologists, 
who  find  a  strong  support  for  their  opinion  in  the  evident 
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derivation  of  its  present  Arabic  name  from  tlie  same 
original  as  the  Hebrew.^     In  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  their  appearance  in  Egypt,  Bunsen  places 
the  Exodus  plague  of  frogs  in  September,  or,  at  the 
soonest,  in  August.  He  is  induced  to  do  so  by  his  anxiety 
to  divest  the  narrative  of  every  supernatural  element. 
But  he  has  no  right  to  depart  from  the  narrative  itself, 
which  represents  the  frogs  as  appearing  only  seven  days 
after  the  Nile  had  been  changed  into  blood,  which  change 
he  himself  places  about  the  end  of  June.     We  are,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that,  according  to  our  author,  the  frogs 
appeared  much  earUer  than  usual.     This  is  evident,  inde- 
pendently, from  the  fact  that  the  stork  had  not  yet  made 
its  periodical  visit  to  rid  the  country  of  the  nuisance,  and 
prevent  their  carcasses  from  corrupting  the  air.     It  was 
also   intended  to  lie  beyond   the    ordinary    course   of 
nature.     Hence  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Bunsen 
about  the  time  when  the  second  plague  took  place.     As 
the  blood-red  colour  of  the  Nile  was  anticipated  by  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  Jehovah,  tlie  appearance  of 
the  frogs  is  likewise  anticipated  ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
— to  show  that  it  is  Jeliovah  who  orders  and  regulates  all 
these  phenomena  at  his  pleasure,  and  not  the  false  gods 
of  Egypt.    Thus  justice  was  done  on  Reki^  the  goddess 
whom  Egypt  had  created  to  rid  them  of  the  annual  pest, 
but  who  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  could  give  no  help 
to  her  votaries. 

It  is  the  Egyptian  mosquito  that  causes  the  third 
plague  (Ex.  viii.  16-19).  At  all  times  the  insect  has  been 
known  as  exceedingly  troublesome,  appearing,  when  the 
waters  begin  to  run  over  the  canal  levels,  in  swarms  innu- 
merable, insinuating  themselves  into  the  eyeUds  and  eyes, 


JO   ^ 


*  The  Arabic  ^  j^  or  c  j^  is  abridged  from  the  Hebrew  JfllOV' 
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stinging  most  painfully,  and  causing  ulcers  and  grievous 
swellings.  This,  as  well  as  the  former  plagues,  comes 
before  the  usual  time  at  the  command  of  Moses,  and,  in- 
deed, so  much  before  the  usual  time,  that  the  magicians 
of  Pharaoh  are  completely  at  a  loss,  and  at  last  give  in. 
For  it  is  question  of  creating  an  insect  which,  at  the 
season,  was  not  yet  ready  to  burst  from  the  pupa.  With 
the  frogs,  already  in  the  water,  they  might  partially  suc- 
ceed ;  with  the  gnat,  not  yet  out  of  its  egg,  they  could  do 
nothing. 

In  the  account  regarding  the  plague  of  flies  (Ex.  viiL 
20-31)  there  is  a  variety  of  allusions  to  things  charac- 
teristic of  Egypt.  In  the  first  place,  the  insect  is  spoken 
of  as  something  well  known  in  the  country.  For  I'ly 
the  word  by  which  it  is  designated,  is  determined  by  the 
definite  article,  and  specifies  the  particular  fly,  whose 
swarms  were  known  to  be  so  troublesome.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fix  on  the  precise  insect  in  question,  for  many  species 
give  great  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants.  The  common 
fly,  however,  is  used  by  Isaiah  (vii.  18)  as  a  symbol  of 
Egypt ;  and  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  travellers 
that  it  is  often  the  cause  of  great  torment  to  the  natives. 
Sonnini  says  that  it  is  the  most  troublesome  insect  in  the 
country.  '  Men  and  animals  are  grievously  tormented  by 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  their  fury  when  they  wish  to  fix  themselves  upon  any 
part  of  the  body.  If  they  are  driven  away  they  hght 
again  the  same  instant,  and  their  pertinacity  wearies  the 
most  patient  They  especially  love  to  light  in  the  comers 
of  the  eyes,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids.' 

The  announcement  of  the  threatened  plague  is  made 
to  Pharaoh  again  early  in  the  morning,  when  he  has  gone 

^  Ap.  Hengst.  ib.  p.  113. 
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down  to  the  Nile.  We  are  naturally  led  to  believe  that 
this  second  reference  to  the  Nile  has  in  view  the  solemn 
processions  and  religious  rites  which  were  performed 
on  its  banks  120  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rise ;  that  is,  when  the  waters  had  retired  into  their 
usual  channel,  and  the  first  trace  of  vegetation  on  the 
Nile  mud  proved  the  continuance  of  its  fertiUsing  pro- 
perties. That  was  generally  in  the  end  of  October,  or 
the  beginning  of  November.  Whether  on  this  occasion 
the  plague  was  anticipated  we  cannot  conjecture;  suf- 
ficient to  characterise  it  as  the  work  of  Jehovah  is  the 
fact  that  the  moment  of  its  arrival  is  announced  by 
Moses,  that  the  Delta  suffers  tenfold  more  than  ordinary, 
and  that  Goshen  is  miraculously  exempted  from  the 
scourga 

The  remark  of  Moses  about  the  sacrifice  of  cattle  being 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
what  we  are  told  elsewhere  of  their  extremely  fanatical 
character,  especially  with  respect  to  their  sacred  animals. 
Death  was  decreed  in  some  instances  by  law  against  the 
unfortunate  individual  who,  even  unwittingly,  had  caused 
the  death  of  one  of  them.  And  how  could  they  stand 
by,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  sacred  country,  see  them 
openly  sacrificed  by  a  people  who  were  their  slaves  ?  It 
is  not  the  animal  itself  that  is  an  abomination ;  but 
only  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  thus  in  two 
ways  the  slaughtering  of  them  for  sacrifice  was  hkely  to 
kindle  the  fiercest  fanaticism  of  the  populace;  first, 
because  one  of  the  Hebrew  sacrificial  animals  was  the 
goat — the  very  deity  of  the  neighbouring  Mendes; 
secondly,  because  among  the  Hebrews,  especially  before 
the  Levitical  law,  the  same  extreme  care  in  the  selection 
of  victims  was  not  practised  as  among  the  Egyptians. 
The  red  heifer,  formerly  alluded  to,  is  a  good  illustra- 
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tion.  So  that  even  where  the  animal  itself  was  permitted 
in  the  I^ptian  ritual  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  the 
Hebrew  laxity  of  selection  left  it  still  in  the  category  of 
abominations. 

Although  the  pestilence  that  smote  on  a  sudden  horses, 
asses,  camels,  herds  and  flocks  (Ex.  ix.  1-7)  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt,  it  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  note  that  at 
the  time  the  cattle  must  have  been  out  in  the  field.  This 
is  the  case  only  for  four  months  of  the  year,  from  January 
to  the  end  of  April.  January  suits  admirably  with  the 
narrative ;  and  the  very  change  from  confinement  to  the 
open  air,  from  old  to  fresh  pasture  in  so  exceptional  a 
year,  may  have  been  natural  causes  predisposing  them  to 
so  great  a  mortality.  But  the  exemption  of  Israel  shows 
the  hand  of  Jehovah. 

The  sixth  plague  is  caused  by  the  inflammations  which 
broke  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  8-12). 
This  kind  of  disorder  is  so  well  known  and  characteristic, 
that  it  is  called  in  Deuteronomy  (xxviii.  27)  '  the  inflam- 
mation of  Egypt,'  and  in  verse  35  seems  to  be  more 
specially  described,  in  conformity  with  the  account  of 
Exodus  :  '  Jehovah  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees  and  in  the 
thighs,  with  a  sore  inflammation  that  cannot  be  healed, 
from  the  sole  of  thy  foot  unto  the  top  of  thy  head.'  It 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  diseases  of  which,  further 
on,  Jehovah  says  to  Israel,  'I  will  put  none  of  these 
diseases  upon  thee  which  I  have  put  upon  Egypt '  (Ex. 
XV.  26).  It  appears  in  modem  days  as  a  skin  eruption 
gradually  covering  the  whole  body,  and  attributable  to  the 
action  of  the  Nile-water  for  the  three  months  preceding 
its  rise.  March  is  the  time  it  usually  begins.  But  here, 
perhaps,  besides  the  aggravated  form  of  the  distemper, 
its  universal  difiusion,  its  extension  to  the  cattle  as  well  as 
meo,  and  the  exemption  of  Israel,  part  of  the  miraculous 
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agency  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  anticipation  of  the  yearly 
outbreak. 

The  seventh  plague  descends  in  a  hghtning  tempest  of 
hail  and  rain  (Ex.  ix.  13-34).  Though  not  so  common 
in  Egypt  as  in  many  other  countries,  such  tempests, 
according  to  most  modem  accounts,  do  occur  occa- 
sionally about  the  time  adverted  to  in  Exodus ;  and  in 
the  Fayum  Pococke  saw  such  a  storm  last  through  a  whole 
morning  of  February  (see  Ex.  ix.  18  col.  13).  The  earU- 
ness  of  the  hour  that  Moses  presents  himself  to  Pharaoh 
may  point  to  another  of  those  reUgious  festivals  which 
were  commonly  attended  by  the  king.  And  the  season 
of  the  year  is  marked  by  circumstances  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  ways  of  the  country.  For  the  cattle  are 
out  in  the  fields  (v.  19)  ;  the  wheat  and  spelt  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  injured  by  the  hail  (v.  31),  but 
the  barley  is  in  ear,  and  the  flax  is  boiled.  This  indi- 
cates the  middle  of  February,  when  the  state  of  things  is 
exactly  that  here  described. 

The  locusts  succeed  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
land  produce  (Ex.  x.  1-20).  This  scourge  is  more  com- 
mon, indeed,  in  Syria  and  Arabia ;  but  it  is  not  unknown 
in  the  Delta.  Lepsius  and  Tischendorff  witnessed  it  there 
in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  fourteen  years  before,  the 
same  thing  had  occurred.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  on 
this  occasion  the  locusts  were  brought  by  a  south-west 
vnnd,  and  by  a  west  wind  driven  into  the  Eed  Sea.  In 
Exodus,  indeed,  they  are  brought  by  an  east  wind.  But 
so  they  were  when  they  were  seen  and  described  so 
graphically  by  Denon.  At  that  time  also,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  a  west  wind  that  drove  them  into  the  Eed 
Sea,  as  in  Ex.  x.  19. 

The  plague  of  darkness  (Ex.  x.  21-23),  though  here 
intensified  to  an  extreme  degree,  arises  from  a  cause 
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which  every  year  operates  similar  effects.  There  blows, 
for  twenty-five  days  before  and  twenty-five  days  after  the 
spring  equinox,  an  electric  wind,  which,  on  account  of  its 
fifty  days'  duration,  is  called  Khamsin.  During  that  period 
it  comes  by  fits  and  starts  of  two  or  four  days  at  a  time,  but 
most  commonly  lasts  uninterruptedly  for  three.  The  effects 
are  very  distressing.  The  inhabitants  take  refuge  in  their 
cellars  and  underground  habitations,  and  wait  in  silence 
the  passing  of  the  fearful  hurricane.  It  comes  laden 
with  sand  and  dust  and  vapour ;  and  occasionally  creates 
a  darkness  so  intense  that  at  midday  it  is  as  black  as  the 
pitchiest  night.  Men  have  to  grope  their  way  by  the 
house-walls  when  necessity  compels  them  to  go  out,  and 
the  air  is  so  thick  that  the  Scripture  expression,  which 
makes  the  darkness  palpable  (Ex.  x.  21),  is  felt  to  be 
literally  exact.     But  Israel  is  once  more  privileged. 

It  is  apparently  the  three  terrible  days  of  the  suffo- 
cating Khamsin  that  Jehovah  makes  his  instrument  to 
bring  on  the  last  and  saddest  of  the  plagues — the  pesti- 
lence which  at  midnight  swept  off  the  first-born  of  man 
and  beast  throughout  the  land  (Ex.  xi.  5-7,  xii.  29,  30). 
Egypt  is  the  home  of  the  pest,  which  generally  attains 
its  height  about  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  if  the  Khamsin 
has  been  blowing  with  any  severity,  man  and  beast  equally 
fall  its  victims.  At  the  exodus  the  unparalleled  severity 
of  the  Khamsin  probably  caused  the  unparalleled  mor- 
tality. Why,  however,  the  pestilence  should  have  been 
elective,  and  singled  out  the  first-born  of  every  Egyptian 
house,  and  should  have  proved  fatal  everywhere  just  at 
the  same  instant,  is  attributable  only  to  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  wielding  directly  the  sword  of  divine  vengeance. 

To  relieve  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  we  have  the  pro- 
verbial generosity  of  the  Egyptian  character  brought  into 
notice — ^another  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which   our 
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author  describes  the  country  and  its  inhabitants :  that  is, 
the  wilUngness  with  which  they  parted  with  their  jewels 
and  precious  stuffs  to  those  from  whom  they  could  expect 
but  little  return.  The  people,  no  doubt,  attributed  the 
miseries  of  the  plagues  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  rulers,  and 
sympathised  with  the  nation  who  were  so  cruelly  used, 
from  whom  they  had  probably  derived  many  sounder 
notions  on  religion,  and  had  to  acknowledge  many  material 
services  in  the  way  of  labour.  *  Esteeming  it,'  as  Diodorus 
says,  *  the  greatest  charm  in  life  to  make  a  return  for 
benefits  received,'  they  gave  them  readily  what  they  had, 
as  they  had  found  favour  in  their  eyes  (Ex.  xii.  35,  36). 

4.  The  knowledge  displayed  by  the  author  with  regard 
to  Egyptian  manners  and  customs  is  of  the  most  intimate, 
extensive,  and  varied  kind.  Our  own  ignorance,  no  doubt, 
allows  much  of  that  to  escape  our  notice.  But  wherever 
we  can  compare  the  usages  of  Egyptian  society,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  trustworthy  accounts 
of  the  ancients,  or  the  monumental  representations,  they 
at  once  appear  to  have  been  penned  from  the  life.  The 
story  of  Joseph  teems  with  traits  of  this  description. 
That  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes  which  made  the  temp- 
tation of  Joseph  possible,  is  not  in  accordance,  certainly, 
with  Semitic  habits,  but  is  shown  as  well  from  the  monu- 
ments of  the  time,  as  from  the  authority  of  the  ancients, 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  rule  of  social  life  in  Egypt. 
The  three  baskets  of  pastry  borne  on  the  head  of  Pharaoh's 
baker  (Gen.  xl.  16)  are  quite  intelligible  to  one  who  has 
looked  over  Ijepsius'  Denkmaler,  where  men  are  seen 
carrying  as  many  as  five  in  the  manner  represented.  The 
wood-cut  is  taken  from  the  Denkmaler,  AL.  ii.  Bl.  7.  But 
Osburn,  speaking  of  his  tomb  experiences,  says  :  '  When 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  princes  of  Egypt  served 
their  parents  at  table,  they  carried  upon  their  heads  three 
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baskets,  one  piled  upon  the  other,  and  in  the  uppermost 
are  the  bake-meats.'  ^ 

The  history  of  Pharaoh's  dream  is  a 
storehouse  of  Egyptian  peculiarities.  The 
scene  is  the  bank  of  the  Nile  (Gen.  xh.  1) ; 
the  Nile-grass  is  the  pastiu-e  of  the  kine 
(v.  2)  ;  and  it  is  from  the  Nile  that  they 
emerge  (lb.).  In  Egypt,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, the  cow  was  the  symbol  of  the 
land,  of  its  cultivation,  and  of  its  pro- 
duce.^ So  that  the  relation  of  the  plump 
cow  to  plenty,  and  that  of  the  lean  cow 
to  famine,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  native 
symbolism.  As  it  is,  moreover,  the  in- 
undation that  regulates  the  harvest,  pro- 
ducing abundance  when  in  due  measure, 
and  scarcity  when  it  either  exceeds  or  falls 
short,  it  is  with  manifest  propriety  that  both  the  fat  and 
lean  kine  come  forth  from  the  river  itself.  The  seven-eared 
wheat,  also,  which  contains  a  more  special  leference  to  the 
grain  crop,  is  characteristically  Egj'^ptian,  and  occasionally 
has  been  found  in  the  mummy  cases.  As  the  bull  was 
a  figure  of  Osiris,  so  was  the  cow  of  Isis,  who,  in  her 
quality  of  moon-goddess,  had  to  regulate  the  lunar  year. 
The  connection,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  overlooked 
between  the  seven  fat  kine  and  the  seven  years  of  plenty, 
and  between  the  seven  lean  kine  and  the  seven  years  of 
famine.  And  when  the  whole  tenour  of  the  dream  was 
still  more  determined  by  the  seven  ears  of  good  and  bad 
wheat  respectively,  it  is  only  strange  that  the  natural 
interpretation  did  not  occur  to  Pharaoh  himself,  to  his 
courtiers,  or  to  his  priests.     But  when  once  unfolded  in 
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the  modest  and  simple  language  of  the  stranger,  it  com- 
mended itself  so  forcibly  to  all,  that,  remembering  how 
his  skill  in  dream-lore  had  been  already  proved  inde- 
pendently, Pharaoh  with  universal  assent  invests  him 
with  fiill  powers  to  carry  out  all  the  measures  requisite  to 
meet  the  coming  emergency. 

These  measures  are  taken  and  executed  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  the  ways  of  the  country.  Before  presenting 
himself  to  royalty,  however,  Joseph  had  shaved,  in 
accordance  with  Egyptian  etiquette.^  At  his  instalment 
in  office  he  is  invested  with  a  robe  of  Egyptian  fine 
linen.  And  his  exertions  to  build  numerous  granaries, 
and  to  measure  and  register  the  countless  produce  of  the 
fruitful  years,  form  just  such  a  picture  as  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  paintings  of  Thebes.  That  the  viceroy  should 
have  sometimes  made  his  progresses  in  the  second  cha- 
riot (Gen,  xli.  43),  is  what  we  should  expect  from  the 
custom  of  private  individuals  and  of  the  king  himself, 
whose  queen  or  children  often  follow  in  the  second 
chariot. 

The  Egyptians  were  always  extremely  guarded  in  their 
social  intercourse  with  the  '  vile '  foreigner.^  Herodotus 
relates,  even  of  his  own  time,  wlien  foreign,  and  in  par- 
ticular Greek,  influence  had  so  much  softened  down  the 
asperity  of  international  relations,  the  horror  they  had  of 
kissing  a  Greek,  of  using  knives,  kettles,  or  forks  belong- 
ing to  one,  or  even  to  eating  the  flesh  of  a  clean  animal, 
which  had  been  touched  with  a  Greek  knife.^  This  shows 
how  just  is  the  remark  of  the  sacred  historian,  tliat  the 
Egyptians  would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xliii. 

1  Herod,  ii.  36. 

^  2ll    \v  ^^^  ^^  *^®  epithet  usually  applied  to  foreign  nations,  and 

embodies  the  idea  of  what  is  bad  and  contemptible. 
•  Herod,  ii.  41. 
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32).  In  the  entertainment,  too,  given  by  Joseph  to  his 
brethren,  the  guests  all  sit  at  table,  as  the  Egyptians  do, 
instead  of  reclining  in  Semitic  fashion ;  and  as  the  viceroy 
has  been  by  his  marriage  adopted  into  the  priestly  sept, 
the  distinction  of  rank  and  caste  is  strictly  observed. 

The  land  tenure  introduced  by  Joseph  is,  in  its  essential 
points,  such  as  existed  in  the  times  of  classic  history. 
Herodotus  did  not  know  the  origin  of  the  people's  depen- 
dence on  the  king  for  their  lands — a  dependence  which 
never  could  have  been  the  original  condition  of  the 
country.^  But  on  comparing  together  his  statements  on 
the  subject  we  make  out,  that  in  his  day  the  tenure  of 
land  was  precisely  that  described  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20-26 ; 
that  is,  it  belonged  to  the  king  and  the  priesthood.  The 
military  caste  is  included  by  Diodorus.^  But  the  differ- 
ence is  only  verbal.  For  although  the  military  had 
landed  possessions,  they  received  them  from  the  king  in 
lieu  of  military  service ;  and  at  his  pleasure  they  could  be 
taken  back.®  The  priests,  therefore,  were  the  only  sub- 
jects who  had  lands  of  their  own.  They  also  received 
daily  from  the  king  an  allowance  of  bread,  wine,  and 
flesh :  *  a  statement  which  throws  hght  on  a  passage  of 
Genesis  which  has  occasioned  some  controversy :  *  only 
the  groimd  of  the  priests  obtained  he  not :  for  the  priests 
had  a  portion  from  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion 
which  Pharaoh  gave  them  ;  wherefore  they  sold  not  their 
ground'  (Gen.  xlvii.  22).  That  is,  they  had  no  need 
on  account  of  the  famine  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Egyptians.  For  Pharaoh  supplied  them 
out  of  his  own  stores,  according  to  the  statutory  practice. 

The  treatment  of  the  dead  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  ways  of  the  country.     The  body  of  Jacob  is  embalmed 

»  HeiocL  ii.  100.         «  i.  73.         »  Ilerod.  ii.  141.         *  Herod,  ii.  37. 
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and  mummied  in  true  Egyptian  fashion  (Gen.  L  2,  3). 
What  first  strikes  us  in  the  story  is  the  retinue  of  domestic 
physicians  in  the  train  of  the  viceroy.  This  was  a  necessary 
nuisance  in  great  famihes,  and  arose  unavoidably  from 
that  interminable  subdivision  of  labour  prescribed,  even 
in  the  medical  department,  by  law.  '  Medicine,'  says 
Herodotus, '  is  practised  among  them  on  a  plan  of  separa- 
tion; each  physician  treats  a  single  disorder,  and  no  more; 
thus  the  country  swarms  with  medical  practitioners,  some 
undertaking  to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye,  others  of  the 
head,  others  again  of  the  teeth,  others  of  the  intestines, 
and  some  those  which  are  not  local. '^  Belonging  to  the 
class  of  physicians  were  the  embalmers,  according  to  their 
different  grades  ;  ^  and  these,  of  course,  formed  part  of  the 
great  man's  suite. 

The  process  of  embalming  in  the  case  of  Jacob  is  stated 
to  have  lasted  forty  days,  and  the  mourning  seventy  (v.  3). 
And  here,  with  regard  to  the  general  custom  there  is  a 
shght  discrepancy  between  the  sacred  historian  and  classi- 
cal authors.  Whether  it  be  attributable  to  some  change 
introduced  in  process  of  time,  or  to  the  greater  accuracy 
of  the  writer  in  Genesis,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Diodorus,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  embalming  process  lasting  upwards  of 
thirty  days,^  makes  no  pretension  to  accuracy  of  statement ; 
and  when  Herodotus  twice  represents  the  body  as  lying  in 
natron  till  the  seventieth  day,^  he  is  generally  allowed  to 
confound  together  the  period  of  embalming  and  of  mourn- 
ing. The  former  historian  represents  the  mourning  time 
for  the  king  to  spread  over  seventy-two  days.^  But  the 
funereal  tablets  referred  to  by  Sharp  ^  show  that  the 
account  of  Genesis  agrees  with  native  compositions.  After 
the  embalming  was  completed,  the  body  was  placed  in  the 

^  ii.  84.  '  Rawlin8on*8  note  on  Herod.  1.  c.  '  i.  01. 

*  ii.  80,  88.  *  i.  72.  «  Egypt  Ilierog.  p.  118,  n.  1070. 
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mummy-case  (Gen.  1.  26),  as  was  usually  done;  and  for 
the  whole  period  of  mourning  Joseph  allows  his  beard  to 
grow,  as  the  natives  did  in  hke  circumstances.^  For  that 
is  the  natural  inference  from  Gen.  1.  4,  where  Joseph 
presents  his  request  to  Pharaoh,  not  in  person,  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  court.  The  only  thing  that  could 
incapacitate  him  to  appear  in  the  presence  was  the  growth 
of  the  beard,  prescribed  during  the  days  of  mourning. 

The  number  of  rock-tombs  and  cemeteries  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  country,  especially  on  the  Libyan  side.  And 
it  is  clearly  to  this  that  allusion  is  made  by  rebellious 
Israel  just  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  when  expecting 
to  fall  under  the  sword  of  the  pursuing  enemy :  *  Because 
diere  were  no  burying- places  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
us  away  to  die  in  the  desert  ?  '  (Ex.  xiv.  11 ). 

The  most  graphic  commentary  on  the  oppression  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  (Ex.  i.  14)  is  found  in  Lepsius' 
Denkmaler,  Ab.  iii.  Bl.  40.  This  painting,  taken  from 
a  tomb  at  Abd  El  Kuma,  was  believed  by  Rosellini  and 
many  others  to  be  an  historical  representation  of  the 
Israelite  servitude ;  but  is  now  generally  understood  to 
refer  to  some  other  race.  The  time  is  the  reign  of  Toth- 
mes  III.  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  in  all  likelihood  some  two 
centuries  earlier  than  the  opening  of  the  Exodus.  But 
the  subject  is  cognate,  and  from  the  stereotyped  ways 
of  Egypt,  we  may  well  see  in  the  labours  of  this  captive 
people  an  exemplification  of  those  of  the  Israelites.  The 
clay  for  brick-making  lies  in  lumps,  and  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  kneading  and  manipulation.  Some  caiTy  water  from 
tlie  tanks ;  others  bear  ofi*  the  kneaded  clay  in  hods  like 
corn-measures,  or  pour  it  out  on  the  ground  beside  the 
moulder,  who  is  seen  shaping  the  mass  in  frames  of  the 
proper  form.    Another  piles  up  the  bricks  to  dry ;  whUe  a 

»  Herod,  ii.  36. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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separate  detachment  carries  off  the  dried  bricks  to  be 
used  in  the  structure  they  are  building;  and  the  last 
group  appears  engaged  in  building  a  temple  dedicated 
apparently  to  Amun.  Rosellini  thought  he  could  detect 
a  party  employed  in  mingling  straw  with  the  mortar  and 
clay.  But,  at  all  events,  the  practice  was  known  ;  and  an 
examination  of  the  bricks  at  Dashoor  and  elsewhere  has 
made  it  certain  that  chopped  straw  was  frequently  kneaded 
up  with  the  clay,  for  the  sake  of  strength  and  durability.^ 
The  Egyptian  overseers  (Ex.  v.  6,  10)  are  there  to  be 
seen  with  their  staff  of  office  and  instrument  of  punish- 
ment ;  one  in  the  act  of  lounging  characteristically  while 
watching  the  progress  of  the  work ;  the  other  with  his 
staff  uplifted  in  a  threatening  attitude  against  some  un- 
lucky offender.  In  this  picture  we  do  not  see  bailiffs 
belonging  to  the  captive  nation  appointed  to  oversee  the 
work,  as  among  the  Israelites.  That  peculiarity,  however, 
is  seen  elsewhere.  Its  omission  in  the  present  case  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  here  it  is  question  of  a 
few  captives  of  diverse  races,  whose  difference  of  com- 
plexion is  clearly  marked  in  the  colour  both  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  skin  ;  whereas  with  the  Hebrews  it  was 
question  of  a  whole  nation  reduced  to  servitude,  but  still 
allowed  to  stay  in  its  own  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
retain  its  native  customs  and  patriarchal  organisation. 
The  position  of  these  native  bailiffs  among  the  Hebrews  is 
not  inaptly  compared  by  Hengstenberg  to  that  of  Sheik- 
el-Beled,  who  in  the  Arab  villages  of  Egypt  has  to  see 
to  the  collection  of  the  taxes.^  The  indulgence  was  not 
perhaps  likely  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  their  condition, 
or  to  lighten  those  labours  in  the  field  which  in  such  a 
climate   are  exceedingly  oppressive,  especially  when,  in 

»  Hengsfc.  ib.  p.  79.  *  lb.  p.  91. 
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addition  to  their  ordinary  toils,  they  had  to  roam  about 
the  country  in  search  of  straw  for  their  bricks. 

The  Egyptian  contempt  for  shepherds  is  a  remarkable 
trait  in  the  character  of  that  singular  people.  It  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  monuments/  where  herdsmen  are  gener- 
ally caricatured  and  represented  as  vile  in  body  as  in 
mind.  It  is  just  what  Joseph  says  to  his  brethren: 
'  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians ' 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34). 

The  idea  of  the  papyrus  ark,  in  which  the  child  Moses 
was  exposed  on  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii.  3)  could  have  originated 
nowhere  but  in  Egypt.  For  there  many  articles  were 
made  of  the  plant,  and  even  boats  of  considerable  size,^ 
which  were  coated  with  pitch  to  make  them  water-tight. 

While  the  golden  calf  is  a  reminiscence  of  Egyptian 
Apis-worship,  its  reduction  to  powder  seems  to  show  a 
skill  in  metallurgy  which  could  have  been  acquired  only 
in  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.  20).  '  Commentators'  heads,'  says 
M.  Goguet,  'have  been  much  perplexed  to  explain  how 
Moses  burned  and  reduced  the  gold  to  powder.  Many 
have  offered  vain  and  improbable  conjectures,  but  an 
experienced  chemist  has  removed  eveiy  difficulty  upon 
the  subject,  and  has  suggested  this  simple  process.  In 
place  of  tartaric  acid,  which  we  employ,  the  Hebrew 
lejiislator  used  natron,  which  is  common  in  the  East. 
What  follows  respecting  his  making  the  Israelites  drink 
this  powder,  proves  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  effect  of  the  operation.  He  wished  to  increase 
the  punishment  of  their  disobedience,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  suitable ;  for  gold  reduced  and  made  into 
a  draught,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  has  a  most 
nauseous  taste.'*    It  is  possible,  however,  that  Davidson 

J  Wilk.  ib.  ii.  175.     PI.  415.  *  Wilk.  ib.  ii.  pp.  119,  120. 

5  Wilk.  ib.  ii.  pp.  136-138. 
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may  be  right,  when  he  attributes  the  reduction  to  the 
process  of  '  overstamping.'  ^ 

The  full  significance  of  the  brazen  serpent  (Num.  xxi. 
5-9)  h  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  symbolism  to  which 
the  Hebrews  had  been  used  in  Egypt.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
type  of  Him,  who  waa  fixed  to  the  cross  to  heal  us  from 
the  bite  of  the  infernal  serpent.  But  when  we  enquire 
why  the  serpent  itself  was  chosen  as  this  figure,  the  ready 
answer  is,  that  Egyptian  antiquity  had  already  consecrated 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  healing  power ;  on  which  account  it 
is  always  associated  with  the  deity  of  medicine.  By  this 
time  the  Hebrews  well  knew  that  it  was  Jehovah,  and 
neither  Uati  nor  Imkotep  (Esculapius),  who  was  the  god 
of  healing ;  and  therefore  could  be  in  no 
danger  of  misapprehending  the  Mosaic 
tj-pe.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  in  the 
monuments  of  theXVIII.  Dynasty,  we  have 
a  representation  of  the  very  serpent-ban- 
ner, which  Moses  probably  copied  from.* 
It  is  the  device  of  Uati,  the  Egyptian  god- 
dess of  health :  and  represents  a  papyrus 
stem  and  flower  (the  emblem  of  baptism) 
intertwining  with  the  royal  and  divine 
Urseus  seqient,  and  surmounted  by  the 
Tem-sceptre  of  strength ;  which  itself  is 
crowned  with  the  ring  (  a  )  signifying  10 
milHous,  or  the  years  of  immortality.  The 
inscription  bears  that  the  deity  gives  life,  health,  and 
strength  :  most,  appropriately  when  predicated  of  Jehovah. 
From  which  representation  perhaps  even  the  natural 
philosopher  as  well  as  the  philologist  might  gather  that 
the  ppi!'  of  Num.  xxi.  6  is  nothing  else  than  the  Urojus 
of  Egypt. 

*  DsTidBOn,  ib.  i.  pp.  254,  255.       '  LepMiu:  Denkra.  Ab.  iii.  Bl.  51. 
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In  Ex.  xxxii.  32  Moses  wishes  to  be  blotted  out  of  the 
book  which  Jehovah  had  written,  unless  Israel  were  for- 
given. The  phrase,  which  has  been  variously  interpreted, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  office  of  the  god  Thoth  among 
the  Egyptians.  He  is  generally  represented  with  the 
writing  tablets  in  his  hand  inscribing  in  his  book  the 
years  of  life  promised  and  guaranteed  to  his  favourites ; 
but  chiefly  the  years  of  after-life.  As  Jehovah  is  Lord  of 
both  lives,  the  figure  will  apply  to  either  side  of  the  grave. 
In  any  case  the  idea  is  purely  Egyptian.^ 

It  is  in-  accordance  with  this  same  imagery  that 
Thoth,  in  the  Mettemich  Stele^  \h  said  to  'breathe  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  men.'  ^  Is  not  this  the 
very  original  of  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Gen.  ii.  7, 
where  God  is  said  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
nostrils  of  Adam  ? 

The  Egyptians  laid  much  stress  on  knowing  the  names 
of  their  deities.  '  The  Gnosis,  or  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  the  God,  both  in  its  external  and  esoteric  sense,  was  in 
fact  the  great  religious  mystery,  or  initiation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.'^ This  illustrates  Ex.  iii.  14,  and  explains  how 
Moses,  so  long  accustomed  to  Egyptian  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  should  have  asked  God  the  name  by 
which  he  wished  to  be  known  among  the  Hebrews. 
They  were  now  to  shake  themselves  free  of  all  Egyp- 
tian deities,  and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  God  of 
their  Fathers,  who  was  about  to  redeem  them  from 
bondage.  Hence  the  need  for  a  name  acceptable  to  him, 
and  suitable  to  them.  The  sublime  name  itself  was  not 
unknown  to  the  priests  of  Egypt ;  for  '^■■^  ■  V  '^■■^ 
7iuk  pu  nuk^   occurring   frequently   in   the   Eitual,  and 

^  See  Reinisch  Die  Aeg.  Denkm.  in  Miramar;  pp.  117-119. 

*  Reinisch,  ib.  p.  119. 

^  Egypt's  Place,  &c,  voL  v. :  Introduction  to  the  Fun.  Ritual,  pp.  151, 152. 
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meaning  1  am  who  am^  or  perhaps  more  literally,  Iain  the 
/,  is  the  very  echo  of  n'HN  "IC^K  n^n«. 

The  Hebrews  are  represented  as  leaving  Egypt 
D'C^Cn  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  Hitherto  the  term  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Literally  it  means  fived^  or 
organised  by  fives.  Now,  we  learn  from  the  monuments 
of  the  XII.  Dyn.  that  out-door  labourers  were,  organised 
in  gangs  of  that  number,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 

officer  named  X.  ^'  I  -^^^»  mertat^  the  superinten- 
dent of  Jive}  The  servile  labours  of  the  Hebrews  were, 
no  doubt,  arranged  aijd  carried  out  on  the  usual  plan ; 
and  Moses  naturally  took  advantage  of  an  organisation  so 
simple  and  complete  to  faciUtate  the  transmission  of  his 
orders  before  the  start,  and  to  secure  regularity  of  move- 
ment during  the  march  itself.  Hence  the  companies  of 
the  army  seem  to  have  been  divided  in  the  same  way ; 
and  the  term,  as  thus  implying  a  complete  and  effective 
organisation,  came  to  signify  an  army  on  the  alert  and 
well  equipped  (Jos.  i.  14 ;  Jud.  vii.  11). 

The  Egyptian  foreign  auxiliaries,  called  2]Zi  -*^  V  i/ 

^w-i  ^    .,  nearu7m,  and    j^  li:  ^  j^  ]  ^  ;  , 

naarena,  afford  a  probable  explanation  of  the  word  ^V2y 
naar^  as  applied  to  Joshua  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  11.  Dc  Eouge 
looks  upon  nearuna  as  one  of  the  many  Semitic  terms 
appropriated  by  Egypt  about  the  XIX.  Dynasty.^  The 
corps  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of  Eamses  the  Great, 
and  most  likely  was  composed  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  of 
Hebrews.  Had  Joshua  held  military  rank  in  it,  his  own 
experiences  were  just  the  thing  to  qualify  him  for  the 

'  Brugsch,  Hieroglj^ph.  demot.  Worterbuch,  Lief.  5,  p.  464. 
^  Egypt's  Place,  &c.,  vol  v. :  Selected  Egypt,  TextSy  p.  728. 
'  Revue  Anhdol.  Aug.  1807,  p.  101.     De  Roug^  remarks  that  the  final 
%ma  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  un,  and  Hebrew  on. 
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supreme  command  entrusted  to  him  by  Moses.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  word  naar  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11)  as  designating  a 
member  of  the  corps  named  in  Egyptianised  Semitic 
nearuna,  and  in  Hebrew  nearim^  we  get  rid  of  all  the 
awkwardness  found  by  our  opponents  in  the  text ;  ^  for 
there  is  no  need  to  translate  it  either  by  young  man  or  by 
servant  The  former  may  not  be  very  suitable  to  Joshua, 
who  was  at  the  time  perhaps  forty  years  of  age ;  and  the 
latter  is  superfluous  after  the  word  minister. 

The  same  interpretation  may  be  extended  to  Ex.  xxiv.  5, 
where  the  nearim  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  appointed 
to  slay  the  victims  offered  up  in  ratification  of  the  covenant. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  trusty 
Joshua  ;  they  had  just  distinguished  themselves  against 
Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13)  ;  and  from  their  military  readi- 
ness and  expertness  were  the  parties  most  suitable  for 
those  duties,  to  which  Aaron  and  the  Levites  had  not  yet 
been  consecrated. 

5.  Our  author's  acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
Egypt  appears  from  his  familiar  use  of  Egjrptian  terms, 
and  from  the  correctness  of  his  orthography  when  he  uses 
such  a  word.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrews,  so  long  in 
contact  with  the  indigenous  population,  many  terms  of 
that  description  must  have  been  current,  althougli,  in  the 
circumstances,  they  would  naturally  wear  sometimes  a 
partially  Semitic  look.  Their  occurrence,  therefore,  here 
and  there  throughout  the  history  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  author's  long  residence  in  the  country. 

A  word  of  this  description  is  most  certainly  'IPIK  (Gen. 
xli.  2, 18).  It  is  a  generic  name  for  marsh-plant^  as  it  meant 
in  the  Coptic  ^.<6i  of  S.  Jerome's  day.^  The  old  Egyptian 
form  is  m  \  ^^  akhu^^  or  i  ®  i  ^  ^— '•     In  Genesis 

'  Davidson :  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  12.  '  Hieronymus,  Com.  in  Isai.  xix,  7. 

5  Brugsch,  IlierogL  demot.  Worterbuch,  Liet  2.  p.  116. 
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it  applies  most  suitably  to  the  Nile-grass.  How  Celsius, 
Schultens,  and  Fiirst  should  rest  satisfied  with  a  far- 
fetched derivation  from  a  Semitic  root,  is  not  very 
intelligible.  The  Septuagint  preserves  the  more  modern 
form  of  the  Egyptian  word  itself ;  the  Coptic  version  does 
the  same.  On  independent  grounds,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
word  was  allowed  to  be  Egyptian  in  early  times ;  and  it 
is  incredible  that  the  Egyptians  would  have  borrowed  it 
fi'om  the  Semites,  when  the  very  nature  of  their  country 
particularly  demanded  a  word  of  their  own  for  eveiy- 
day  use. 

That  "1*}3*?  (Gen.  xli.  43)  is  an  Egyptian  word  no  one 
questions  now-a-dayKS,  although  its  precise  meaning  and 
derivation  is  not  very  obvious.  It  might  perhaps  be 
found  in  {  ^^  t=*=»  o,  aprek^  first  of  the  tinie^  or  first  in 
rule,  Eossi  suggests  the  Coptic,  A.npeK,  bow  the  head,  and 
Benfey,  A.fi.a5pK.  The  type  is  certainly  cast  in  the  true 
Egyptian  mould. 

The  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45)  is 
no  less  so ;  for  the  endeavour  to  derive  it  from  Hebrew 
has  long  ago  been  given  up  ;  and  it  is  now  universally 
allowed  that  we  must  look  to  Egyi)t  for  its  explanation. 
Written  in  Hebrew,  it  appears  to  be  two  words  — 
^^VP  ^^Sy,  Zaphnath  Paaneakh.  But  this  peculiar  de- 
composition, as  well  as  vocalisation,  seems  to  be  but  an 
awkward  attempt  to  force  it  into  a  Semitic  shape,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  no  guide  for  us  to  follow.  The  last 
element  of  the  compound  is  unquestionably  £  ^^^  ankh^ 
meaning  life^  and  occurring  very  frequently  as  a  termina- 
tion to  Eg}'ptian  names.     Thus  we  have  ^^  f  ^  ^  I   » 

Khonsaufankh  (Klions-the-living),  or  "  ?  P  ?  P  ^^  Ptah- 

sankhs  (Ptah-makes-her-live).   The  best  way  to  resolve  the 
other  elements  is  a  matter  still  open  to  discussion.  We  might 
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find  a  good  nnwlclj"  work  upon 

in  "V  T  -  T  'oT'i  Hornulfankli^ 

(Hor-his-savioiir-lives).  Except 
the  first  syllable,  we  have  what 
passes  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  whole  word.  ZeJ\  according 
to  the  Egyptian  import  of  the 
term,  may  here  personify  the 
idea  of  plenty,  and  so,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  ele- 
ments, explain  the  Vulgate  SaU 
vator  mundi,  and  tlie  Septuagint 

But  I  believe  that  the  name 
itself,  in  full,  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Kummeh, 
where  the  deified  personifications 
of  North  and  South  are  pre- 
senting to  Amenhotep  11.  of 
the  XVIII.  Dyn.  the  life-giving 
productions  of  the  soil.*  A 
figure,  crowned  with  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  the  South,  bears  in 
his  bands  the  precious  offerings. 
His  name  ia  Sutifankh  (The 
genius-of-the-South-gives-life); 
and  the  legend  says  :  '  Sutifankh 
brings  to  thee  everj-thiag  good 
and  pure,  and  peace  to  thee  over 
and  above.'  Another  figure,  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  description, 
but  crowned  with  the  papyrus 
plant,  distinctive  of  the  North, 


I  Deoknuiler,  Ab.  i 


■  Denkm.  Ab.  til  Bl.  67. 
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comes  forward  in  the  same  attitude.  The  legend  is 
similar  :  *  Zephantifankh  brings  provisions  of  every  kind 
and  plenty,  with  peace  over  and  above.'  The  hiero- 
glyph <=  seems  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  syllable  Tin ;  so  that  the  Semitic  appel- 
lation for  the  North — Zephon — seems,  hke  many  other 
Semitic  words,  to  have  been  used  in  Egypt  along  with  the 
native  term  MeMt,  As  Sutifankh  means  The  genius-of- 
the-South-gives-life^  so  Zephantifankh  means  The-genius-of- 
the-North-giveS'life,  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  this  title  to  denote  tlie  peculiarity  of  Joseph's  admin- 
istration, and  the  life  which  he  gave  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvii. 
25).  The  elements  of  the  Egyptian  name  are  exactly 
those  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  it  must  be  left  to  Egyptian 
scholars  to  determine  the  value  of  this  sugs^estion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  name  of 
Joseph's  father-in-law  being  thoroughly  Egyptian  ;    for 

^'  ,  ir  ^  ^,  Putiphra^  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 

as  it  means  *  The  sun-dedicated,'  is  a  most  appropriate 
designation  for  the  Higli  Priest  of  On,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  bears  the  same  name 
in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

Asenath — the  name  of  Joseph's  wife — is  variously  in- 
terpreted, but  always  in  the  Egyptian  sense.    It  is  exactly 

/I  P  ^^'  J»  honoured  of  Neith. 

The  title  Pharaoh^  which  is  usually  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  King  of  Egypt,  was  pecuhar  to  the  country. 
Heyond  Egypt  and  Hebrew  Hterature  it  was  iniknown. 
Herodotus,  indeed,  calls  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings  on  his 
list  Pheron  ;^  but  he  clearly  deems  it  a  personal  and  not 
an  official  designation.  How  it  found  its  way  so  largely 
into  Hebrew  writing  is  evident  from  Israel's  long  sojourn 

*  ii.  111. 
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in  the  Delta.  It  began  at  that  time,  and  came  down  with 
the  documents  belonging  to  the  period.  Josephus'  iden- 
tification of  the  word  with  Phouro^  though  it  really  signi- 
fies King  in  Demotic,  had  never  much  to  recommend  it. 
Rosellini,  with  the  generality  of  Egyptologists,  thought  it 

the  same  as  j(^  ^  J,  Phra^  the  Sun :  an  idea  still  held  by 

Chabas.  But  in  this  supposition  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  final  H  in  Hebrew,  especially  in  combination 
with  the  (?-sound.     De  Eoug6  happily  identifies  it  with 

t    ,  or  ^p^,  Perda^  which  may  mean  *  the  great  house,' 

or  more  probably,  like  the  *  Sublime  Porte'  of  the  Turks, 
'  the  Great  Gate.'  ^  The  name  so  applied  to  the  king  is 
found  on  the  oldest  monuments. 

Moses  is  unquestionably  an  Egyptian  name  ;  and,  if  we 
remove  the  Greek  final  ^,  is  exactly  represented  by  the 

Septuagint  Moiwer^^.     Syntactically  \ji  ^^  '^,  Mou-se^ 

is  the  same  as  Suten-se  (royal  son),  and  many  other  com- 
pounds of  the  same  description.  Thus  we  have  Hor-shesu 
and  Bor-mesu  equally  with  Shesu-Hor  and  Mesu-Hor^ 
and  so  may  have  Mouse  equally  with  Se-mou.  Moses  is, 
therefore,  precisely  equivalent  to  Waterson ;  for  it  is 
quite  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  author,  by 
using  a  Hebrew  word  of  cognate  sound  in  accounting  for 
the  name,  meant  to  suggest  a  Hebrew  etymology.  In 
fact,  the  form  HE^O,  Moshe^  shows  that  it  could  belong  to 
ni^D  only  as  the  active  participle,  and  would  be  more 
appropriately  used  of  one  who  drew  another  out  of  the 
water,  than  of  one  who  was  drawn  out  of  it  himself. 
Genesis  ii.  23  supplies  us  with  another  instance,  in  which 
the    author,  when   explaining   the   origin   of   a   name, 

^  See  Bnigsch,  Hierogl.  demot.  Wortorb.  p.  483. 

'  See  Goodwin's  article  on  the  age  of  the  Temple  of  Dcnderah,  Zeitsch. 
fiir  Aegypt,  &c.  June  1867,  p.  50. 
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approximates  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  language  to 
the  form  of  which  it  is  question.  The  assertion  that  the 
name  signifies  Liberator  has  no  ground  either  in  history 
or  philology. 

Although  the  word  ^bi^  seems  to  have  a  Semitic  root, 
and  to  be  applicable  to  a  river  in  general,  yet  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Pentateuch  it  is  used  only 
of  the  Nile  and  its  canals.  The  reason  is  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  the  river's  Egyptian  name  was  i  <1>  ^--^  > 

{Aur) ;  in  Coptic,  I^.po. 

If  to  all  this  we  add  the  names  of  Egyptian  cities,  w^e 
shall  see  that  in  the  Pent>ateuch  there  is  found  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  Egyptian  names,  titles,  and  words, 
which,  when  we  remember  that  the  orthography  is  in 
conformity  with  the  comparative  alphabets  of  Lepsius, 
Brugsch,  De  Eoug(5,  or  Chabas,  argue  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language. 

§  2. — Historian  of  the  Pentateuch  intimately  acquainted 

with  the  Arabian  Desert 

The  acquaintance  displayed  by  our  autlior  with  tlic 
topography,  productions,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the* 
Arabian  desert,  forms  another  point  of  identification  be- 
tween the  historian  and  the  lawgiver.  It  is  sucli  as  no 
Hebrew  could  liave  mastered  except  as  one  of  the  wan- 
derers of  the  Exodus.  For  it  does  not  show  itself  in  mere 
general  notices  of  wild  scenery,  barren  plains,  rugged 
mountains,  of  the  want  of  water,  or  its  brackish  taste,  of 
the  deficiency  in  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 
There  is  never  any  attempt  to  describe  such  features. 
But  they  enter  so  simply  into  the  incidental  details  of  the 
journey,  and  are  exhibited  with  such  truthfulness  to 
nature,  such  harmony  with  the  scenery,  such  specification 
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of  locality,  and  such  individuality  of  outline,  that  they 
form  a  living  picture  of  reality  caught  at  the  instant,  and 
photographed  on  the  spot.  The  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  the  colouring  that  might  have 
been  borrowed  from  any  otlier  place  of  the  globe.  Inven- 
tion could  not  have  supplied  the  details.  Even  now,  with 
all  the  accumulated  information  about  it  that  we  have,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  frame  an  original  picture  so  varied 
and  lifelike  as  that  presented  to  us  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Modem  travellers  are  invaiiably  struck  with  its  accuracy  ; 
and  each  one  has  generally  something  new  to  record  con- 
c?erning  some  overlooked  correspondence  of  the  author's 
narrative  with  the  features  of  the  place. 

The  very  minuteness  with  which  the  different  stations 
of  the  journey,  even  of  those  which  were  utterly  devoid 
of  interest  whether  local  or  historical,  are  laid  down  in 
Num.  xxxiii.,  shows  a  note-book  in  requisition  on  the 
spot.  There  must  of  necessity  be  places  there  marked 
down  which  never  can  be  traced  again.  For  some  of  the 
names  took  their  rise  from  events  occurring  at  the  time, 
and  were  probably  not  known  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
Hebrew  camp.  And  as  none  of  the  Israehtes  came  back, 
after  the  incidents  recorded,  to  perpetuate  in  the  country 
itself  the  names  thus  given,  we  could  hardly  expect  the 
sparse  native  population  to  retain  or  even  know  the  fugi- 
tive appellations  bestowed  by  the  strangers  on  mountains, 
wadys,  or  encampments.  Yet  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  places  that  may  still  be  identified,  w^ith  more 
or  less  probability,  by  the  names  and  features  described 
in  the  text,  while  others  by  their  verj^  etjnnology  allude 
to  peculiarities  which  suit  with  various  localities  in  the 
desert.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  follow  a  httle  in  the 
track  of  the  Israelites  as  they  advance  on  Sinai.  The 
Eed  Sea  is  crossed ;  and  after  journejring  for  three  days 
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into  the  desert  without  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  they 
come  at  length  to  Marah,  where  the  waters  were  bitter 
(Ex.  XV.  22-24).  Just  about  that  distance  from  the 
shore,  where  Israel  must  have  crossed  the  Eed  Sea, 
is  still  to  be  found  the  fountain  of  Hawarah,  which  the 
Arabs  pronounce  to  be  bitter,  and  *  consider  the  worst 
water  in  all  these  regions.'  ^  '  After  having  passed  the  Eed 
Sea,  the  Israelites  would  naturally  supply  themselves  from 
the  fountains  of  N&ba  and  Ayun  Musa ;  and  from  the 
latter  to  Haw^lrah  is  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours,  or  thirty-three  geographical  miles ;  which,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  was  for  them  a  good  three  days' journey. 
On  the  route  itself  there  is  no  water  ;  but  near  the  sea  is 
now  the  small  fountain  Abu  Suweirah,  which  may  then 
have  been  dry,  or  not  have  existed ;  and  in  the  mountains  on 
the  left  is  the  "  Cup  of  Sudr,"  several  hours  from  the  road 
and  probably  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  I  see,  therefore, 
no  valid  objection  to  the  above  hypothesis  (that  identijies 
Hawarah  with  Marah),  The  fountain  lies  at  the  specified 
distance,  and  on  their  direct  route  ;  for  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  passed  by  the  lower  and  longer  road 
along  the  sea-shore.'  *^  Eobinson  listened  in  vain  for  an 
echo  of  the  BibUcal  Marah.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  was  unsuccessful.  For  it  was  a  name  given  by 
the  Israehtes  in  addition  to  its  local  one,  and  was  just  as 
transient  as  their  visit.  And  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  El-AmSxa,  lying  somewhat  south  of  Hawarah.  The 
spring  is  *  so  bitter  that  neither  men  nor  camels  could 
drink  of  it.'  So  it  is  described  by  Dr.  Graul,  quoted  in  a 
note  by  Stanley.^ 

The  next  station  is  Elim(Ex.  xv.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9), 

*  Robinson,  Bib.  Researches  in  Palestine,  i.  p.  66.        '  Rob.  ib.  p.  67. 
'  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  37.     See  also  the  art.  Wildej'ness  of  the  Wanderings^ 
p.  1756,  in  Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible. 
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'  where  there  were  twelve  springs  of  water  and  threescore 
and  ten  palm  trees.'  The  Wady  Gharandel,  making  allow  - 
ance  for  the  changes  of  3,000  years,  suits  in  direction,  in 
distance,  and  in  features.  *The  fountains  of  Wady 
Ghurundel  are  two  and  a  half  hours,  or  nearly  half-a-day's 
joiu-ney  for  the  Israelites,  distant  from  Hawfi,rah,  and  are 
still  one  of  the  chief  watering  places  of  the  Arabs.' ^ 
*  Stragghng  trees  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  it ;  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  Turfa,  a  species  of  tamarisk, 
Tamarix  Gallica  mannifera  of  Ehrenberg,  on  which  our 
camels  broused  freely,  and  also  mimosas  or  acacias,  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Tulh  and  Seyal.  A  few  palm  trees  were 
scattered  through  the  valley.  .  .  .  About  half  an  hour 
below  our  encampment,  the  Arabs  procured  water,  as 
they  said,  from  fountains  with  a  running  brook.  .  .  . 
When  the  rains  fail  for  two  or  three  years,  the  brook 
ceases  to  flow;  but  water  is  always  to  be  found  by 
digging  a  little  below  the  surface.'  ^ 

The  encampment  by  the  Eed  Sea,  immediately  follow- 
ing that  at  Elim  (Num.  xxxiii.  10),  was  a  source  of  per- 
plexity to  ancient  commentators  ;  *  and  even  yet  Wogue 
does  not  understand  how  it  came  about.'*  The  difficulty 
was  to  understand  how,  after  leaving  the  Eed  Sea,  the 
Israelites  should  come  back  upon  it  on  their  road  to 
Sinai,  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula.  And  yet 
modem  travellers  show  that,  at  this  point,  it  was  a 
necessity  in  their  line  of  march.  Eobinson  says  :  *  It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
j)assed  from  Ghurundel,  inside  of  Jebel  Hamm^m,  to  the 
head  of  Wady-et-Taiyibeh  ;  and  it  must  also  have  been 
on  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  this  valley,  that  they  again 

^  Uob.  ib.  p.  69.  «  Rob.  ib.  pp.  68,  69. 

'  See  Macdonald's  Introduction  to  tbe  Pentateuch,  i.  p.  296. 
*  Wogue,  in  loco. 
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encamped  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  nature  of  the  country 
shows  conclusively  that,  if  they  passed  through  this  region 
at  all,  they  must  necessarily  have  taken  this  course,  and 
had  their  encampment  at  this  place.  From  Ghurundel 
to  the  head  of  Taiyibeh  we  found  the  distance  to  be  six 
hours.'  ^  Of  the  same  locaHty  another  traveller  remarks : 
*  About  two  hours  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  Wadi 
Teiyibah,  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  extensive  trian- 
gular plain  called  Wadi-el-Markhah,  or  the  "  Valley  of 
Ease,"  where  we  "  encamped  by  the  Eed  Sea,"  exactly 
like  the  Israelites  at  their  first  station  after  they  removed 
from  Elim  (Num.  xxxiii.  10).  We  were  all  much  struck 
with  the  indirect  but  remarkable  coincidence  of  Holy 
Scripture  with  the  topography  of  this  day's  march.  No 
person  but  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  these  parts  would,  like  Moses,  have  brought  the 
Israelites  again  upon  the  Eed  Sea,  by  a  line  of  march  so 
devious,  but  so  necessary  on  account  of  the  mountains  and 
wadis,  as  that  which  we  have  to-day  pursued.'*^ 

Dophkah  and  Alush  (Num.  xxxiii.  12, 13)  are  the  next 
stations ;  and  these  are  still  traceable,  in  all  likelihood — 
the  one  in  Wady-es-Seih,  where  there  is  water  and  a 
reminiscence  of  the  old  name  in  Tabbaccha ;  the  other  in 
the  Wady  Osch,  which,  with  the  Arabic  article,  repre- 
sents the  Alush  of  Numbers.® 

Eephidim  is  the  only  station  left  between  Alush  and 
Sinai,  where  Israel  lay  encamped  for  so  long  a  time  before 
the  Mount  of  God.  The  great  plain  Er-Eaha  lying  spread 
out  beneath  what  is  now  called  Mount  Horeb,  which 
descends  sheer  upon  it  so  as  to  be  touched  by  the  hand, 
leaves  httle  doubt  that  here  was  the  sacred  encampment. 
All  the  scenery  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  scrip- 

1  Rob.  ib.  p  72.  «  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  180. 

'  See  Knobel  on  Ex.  xvii.  1. 
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tural  accounts.^  The  Serbal  of  Lepsius,  and  the  Jebel 
Katherin  of  Eiippel,  must  both  give  way  to  the  mountains 
that  command  the  plain  Er-Eaha.  For  the  same  reason 
the  peak  Jebel  Musa,  in  the  ridge  between  tlie  two 
parallel  valleys  Shueib  and  El-Leja,  must  yield  to  the 
BAs  Sufsafeh  on  its  northern  edge.  '  It  is  possible  that 
the  end  of  the  range  Furei'a,  to  which  the  Arab  guides 
give  the  name  of  Sena^  may  have  a  better  claim  than 
the  Ras  Sufsifeh,  from  the  fact  that  it  commands  both 
the  Wiidy-er-Eaha  and  the  W4dy-es-Sheykh ;  and  that 
alone  of  those  peaks  appears  to  retain  a  vestige  of  the 
name  of  Sinai.  It  contains  a  basin  surrounded  by  lofty 
peaks.  That  which  commands  the  widest  view  is  covered 
with  giant  blocks,  as  if  the  mountain  had  there  been 
shattered  and  split  by  an  earthquake.  A  vast  cleft  divides 
the  peak  into  two  summits.  But  whether  this  high  moun- 
tain or  the  R4s  Sufsafeh  be  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  the 
plain  below  will  still  remain  the  essential  feature  of  the 
view  of  the  Israelite  camp.  That  such  a  plain  should 
exist  at  all  in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coin- 
cidence with  the  sacred  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a  strong 
internal  argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with  the 
scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  ha\ang  been  described  by  an 
eye-witness.  The  awful  and  lengthened  approach,  as  to 
some  natural  sanctuary,  would  have  been  the  fittest  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial 
mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  exactly  answers  to  the 
"  bounds "  which  were  to  keep  the  people  off  from 
"  touching  the  Mount."  The  plain  itself  is  not  broken 
and  uneven  and  narrowly  shut  in,  like  almost  all  others 
in  the  range,  but  presents  a  long  retiring  sweep,  against 
which  the  people  could   "remove  and  stand  afar  off." 

^  See  Rob.  ib.  pp.  80-86, 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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The  cliff,  rising  like  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the  whole 
congregation,  and  visible  against  the  sky  in  lonely  gran- 
deur from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very 
image  of  "  the  mount  that  might  be  touched,"  and  from 
which  the  "  voice  "  of  God  might  be  heard  far  and  wide 
over  the  stillness  of  the  plain  below,  widened  at  that 
point  to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  confluence  of  all  the 
contiguous  valleys.  Here,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  is  the  adytum,  withdrawn  as  if  in  the  "  end  of 
the  world"  from  all  the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly 
things.  And,  as  in  the  Wady-Feir^n,  "the  hill"  of 
Paran  may  be  taken  as  fixing  with  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability the  scene  of  Eephidim,  so  there  are  some  details 
of  the  plain  of  Er-BAha  which  remarkably  coincide  with 
the  scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  evidently  the 
same  as  that  of  the  encampment  at  the  time  of  the 
Delivery  of  the  Law . .  But  there  are  two  other  points  which 
meet  here,  and  nowhere  else :  First,  Moses  is  described  as 
descending  the  mountain  without  seeing  the  people ;  the 
shout  strikes  the  ear  of  his  companion  before  they  ascer- 
tain the  cause ;  the  view  bursts  upon  him  suddenly  as  he 
draws  nigh  to  the  camp,  and  he  throws  down  the  tables, 
and  dashes  them  in  pieces  "  beneath  the  mount."  Such 
a  combination  might  occur  in  the  Wkdj  er-Baha.  Any- 
one coming  down  from  one  of  the  secluded  basins  beliind 
the  Eas  Sufs&feh,  through  the  oblique  gullies  which  flank 
it  on  the  north  and  south,  would  hear  the  sounds  borne 
through  the  silence  from  the  plain,  but  would  not  see  the 
plain  itself  till  he  emerged  from  the  W&dy  ed-Deir  or  the 
W&dy  Lej4;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  would  be  imme- 
diately under  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Sufs&feh.  Further, 
we  are  told  that  Moses  strewed  the  powder  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  idol  on  the  "  waters  "  of  the  "  brook  that 
came  down  out  of  the  mount."    This  would  be  perfectly 
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possible  in  the  WMy  er-BAha,  into  which  issues  the  brook 
of  the  W&dy  Lej4/  ^  So  writes  a  traveller,  whose  fancy  is 
as  elegant  as  his  description  is  accurate.  From  all  this 
we  may  gather  that  the  writer  of  the  wanderings  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  topography  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 

The  manna  itself  seems  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Because,  although  the  Israelite  manna  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  Arabian,^  yet  manna  is  the  indigenous 
name,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  time  of  Moses  also,  for 
the  tamarisk-gum  of  the  Tarfa  tree,  which  grows  largely 
in  the  peninsula.  The  Septuagint  gave  rise  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  word,  which  was  taken  up  by  Josephus, 
and  adopted  by  the  Vulgate,  as  if  the  name  manna  arose 
from  the  Hebrew  question  Nin  \0  m^xnhu — what  is  that? 
There  is  indeed  nothing  absolutely  impossible  in  this 
account  of  the  matter.  For  although  man  in  the  sense  of 
what  is  not  Hebrew,  but  Aramaic,  it  is  at  all  events 
Semitic,  and  probably  the  original  type  of  the  Hebrew 
form   no.'     On   which   account  it  might    easily  have 


^  Stanlej,  Sinai  and  Pal.  pp.  43-44. 

'  The  Tarfa  roanna  drops  only  from  the  trees ;  the  scriptural  manna 
came  with  the  dew,  and  lay  in  desert  places :  the  former  is  produced  in  very 
small  quantities ;  the  latter  fell  in  such  abundance,  that  every  individual 
Hebrew  had  a  gomer  full  every  day :  the  natural  laws  of  labour  and  pro- 
duction regulated  the  quantity  that  was  harvested  of  the  former ;  while  of 
the  latter,  no  matter  what  efforts  were  used,  the  store  gathered  in  was  always 
the  same  :  the  one  knew  no  distinction  of  days ;  the  other  never  came  on 
the  sabbath :  if  kept  over  night  the  Israelite  manna  became  wormy  and 
putrid ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  of  the  Tarfa  manna:  and  here  again 
on  the  sabbath  the  usual  effect  of  putridity  was  suspended  in  the  miraculous 
manna  of  the  Hebrews :  this,  too,  was  of  such  hard  consistence  as  to  be 
ground  in  the  mill,  or  pounded  in  the  mortar,  and  baked  into  bread;  while 
the  other  is  incapable  of  such  manipulation :  the  one  was  to  be  had  all  the 
year  round;  the  other  lasts  for  only  six  weeks:  that  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  forty  years ;  this  comes  only  in  years  of  rain.  See  Enobel'a 
Com.  on  Ex.  xvi. 

>  £w.  Gram.  B.  ii.  S  183. 

A  A  2 
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been  in  use  among  the  people,  who  are  always  more 
tenacious  than  books  of  the  older  forms  of  the  language. 
But  it  does  seem  strange,  that  what  should  have  become 
an  appellative  among  a  race  noted  for  denominating 
things  according  to  their  physical  qualities,  and  stranger 
still,  that  Moses  should  adopt  so  meaningless  a  name  for 
the  miraculous  bread  received  daily  from  the  divine 
bounty.  Certainly  the  vocalisers  of  the  Pentateuch  did 
not  give  in  to  this  idea.  For  they  always  point  the  word 
|0  with  qamets  instead  of  patach^  thus  showing  that 
they  adopted  the  Arabic  derivation  and  structure  of  the 
word  " '  originally  signifying  gift,  but  appropriated 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  different  species  of  honey-sweet 
gums,  which  are  peculiar  to  those  deserts.  The  name 
must  surely  have  come  into  use  with  the  thing  before  the 
Israelites  passed  through  the  peninsula.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Tarfa  manna  begins  there  just  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wady  Gharandel;  and  that  the 
heavenly  manna  appears  first  in  tlie  desert  of  Sin,  where 
they  arrived  after  leaving  Elim  or  Gharandel.  Xow,  what 
more  probable  than  that  the  Hebrews  had  heard  the 
name  from  the  natives,  or  even  that  it  was  known  to  them 
in  Egypt  ?  Seeing,  therefore,  in  the  country  where  they 
knew  it  to  be  produced,  and  also  about  the  time  when  it 
usually  appeared,  a  substance  resembling  it  in  some 
respects,  they  naturally  thought  that  it  was  the  common 
manna  of  the  desert,  and  said :  that  is  manna  I — a  name 
preserved  ever  afterwards  as  most  suitable  to  designate 
the  nameless  and  peerless  gift  of  Jehovah  to  his  favoured 
people. 

The  enormous  flight  of  quails,  which  appeared  first  on 
the  same  occasion  as  the  manna,  is  also  in  keeping  witli 
the  desert.     In  spring  and  summer  they  are  frequently 
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seen,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  settling  down  in  the 
evening  (Ex.  xvi.  12)  is  noticed  by  Pliny. ^ 

Occasionally,  too,  allusion  is  made  to  the  plants  cha- 
racteristic of  the  wilderness.  Such  is  the  Shittim  tree — a 
species  of  wild  acacia  which  grows  or  grew  ^  in  great 
abundance  about  Sinai.*  It  was  the  chief  wood  used  in 
the  structure  of  the  tabernacle.  The  author,  as  one 
writing  on  the  scene,  and  for  those  who  were  there  en- 
camped so  long,  does  not  think  of  stating  whence  came 
all  the  timber  needed.  And  yet  it  afterwards  became 
quite  a  puzzle  to  the  learned  Jews,  who,  to  account  for 
it,  imagined  that  Jacob  had  planted  it  in  Egypt,  whence 
the  needful  supply  was  brought  in  their  flight*  The  word 
was  certainly  used  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Arabia. 

Rithnia^  one  of  the  stations  on  the  march  (Num.  xxxiii. 
18,  19),  lis  probably  so  called  from  the  Retem  or  wild 
broom  so  common  in  the  country.  It  is  curious  that 
this  is  the  very  bush  that  sheltered  Elijah  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  (1  Kings  xix.  4). 

§  3. — Historian  of  the  Pentateuch  not  personally 

acquainted  with  Canaan. 

The  historian  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  shows  himself  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  from  personal  observation  with 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert,  is  by  no  means  so  minutely 
informed  about  Israelitic  Canaan.  His  point  of  view  is 
exactly  that  of  one,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  in- 

*  See  Knobel,  in  lo. 

'  See  Stanley,  Lect.  on  the  Jewish  Church,  t.  p.  108. 

^  Kitto's  Encyclop.  art.  Shittah ;  Smith's  Diet  Bib.  art  Shittah  tree. 

*  Wogue,  Le  Pent.  Ex.  xxxv.  p.  381. 
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habitants,  but  who  had  never  set  foot  there  himself,  and 
who  knew  not  the  effects  of  the  conquest. 

1.  He  was  clearly  not  in  Canaan  when  he  wrote.  This 
is  plain  from  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
which  is  frequently  in  his  mouth  when  speaking  in  his 
own  person  of  places  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  *  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan '  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2,  19),  as  the  place  where  Sarah  died,  precisely  as 
Jacob  does,  when  he  was  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlix.  30).  So 
also  of  '  Shechem  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan '  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  18),  and  of  '  Luz,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan ' 
(Gen.  XXXV.  6).  Historians  do  not  write  so  of  distin- 
guished places  belonging  to  their  native  country,  much 
less  when  they  are  writing  for  their  fellow-countrymen 
actually  living  on  the  spot. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  work 
to  show  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
results  from  personal  examination,  but  only  such  as  Moses 
could  have  derived  from  the  old  traditions  and  written 
documents  of  the  nation,  from  the  accounts,  whether  pri- 
vate or  official,  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  forty  days' 
careful  exploration  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  18-20).  This 
appears  from  the  general  terms  in  which  the  boundaries 
of  Canaan  are  laid  down  in  Num.  xxxiv.  1-12,  so  inferior 
in  detail  to  those  given  after  the  conquest.  On  the  east 
and  west  there  was  no  need  for  particulars.  For  on  the 
one  side  the  Jordan  and  the  lakes,  and  on  the  other  the 
Mediterranean,  were  marked  enough.  The  south  boun- 
dary must  have  been  best  known  to  those  who  lay  so 
long  in  its  neighbourhood.  Yet  even  that  is  less  specific 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3-5),  than  the  one  given  in  Joshua  xv.  1- 
5  ;  and  far  inferior,  of  course,  to  the  chain  of  towns 
enumerated  in  Jos.  xv.  21-32.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  authors  is  better  seen  in  the  drawing  out 
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of  the  northern  boundary  (Num.  xxxiv.  7-9),  compared 
with  Jos.  xiii.  4-6,  in  which  latter  both  mountain  and 
town  are  specified  with  more  exact  detail. 

3.  As  the  boundaries  assigned  to  Israelitic  Canaan  in 
the  Pentateuch  were  never  realised  in  fact,  it  is  clear  that 
the  historian  speaks  from  a  point  of  view  antecedent  to 
the  conquest.  The  Mediterranean  is  declared  to  be  the 
western  limit  (Num.  xxxiv.  6).  And  yet  not  even  under 
David  did  the  long  Tyrian  strip  of  coast  come  into  the 
hands  of  Israel ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
northern  limit  was  ever  reached  (Num.  xxxiv.  7-9). 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  had  the  author  known  the 
facts  of  the  conquest,  he  would  have  spoken  both  more 
specifically,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  history. 

§  4. — Historian  of  the  Pentateuch  wrote  for  those  who 
knew  Egypt  and  the  Desert^  but  not  Canaan. 

There  are,  besides,  frequent  indications  that  the  author 
was  writing  for  those  very  Hebrews  who  knew  Egypt  and 
the  desert,  and  had  yet  to  know  personally  the  topo- 
graphy of  Canaan.  He  never  thinks  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  Egypt  otherwise  than  as  one  addressing  a  native. 
Goshen  is  not  directly  described  nor  localised.  The  posi- 
tion of  towns  or  castles  is  to  be  gathered  only  from  inci- 
dental remarks,  or  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  geography. 
Thus  it  is  with  On,  Ramses,  Pithom,  Tanis,  Migdol,  Etham, 
Pihahiroth,  Baalzephon,  Succoth.  It  is  not  even  thought 
necessary  to  name  the  capital  city,  where  Pharaoh  and 
Joseph  lived,  as  it  was  so  well  known  to  all  who  lived  in 
Goshen  hard  by  (Gen.  xlv.  10);  the  very  name  of  the 
great  Pharaoh  is  passed  over,  as  one  sure  to  be  embalmed 
with  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  grateful  Israelites. 

It  is  from  Egypt  that  the  author  takes  his  illustrations. 
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when  he  wants  his  readers  tx)  have  a  definite  idea  of  a 
subject.  Thus  the  Jordan  district,  before  the  destructiou 
of  Sodom  had  changed  its  face,  is  compared  to  *  the  la;nd 
of  Egypt  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar '  (Gen.  xiii.  10). 
Where  we  should  note,  first,  that  the  illustration  is  from 
the  beauty  and  fertiUty  distinguishing  a  certain  part  of 
Egypt ;  and  secondly,  that  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be 
travelling,  not  like  a  Canaanite  from  Zoar  southward  to 
Egypt,  but,  Uke  the  Hebrews  at  the  Exodus,  from  Egypt 
northeastward  to  Zoar. 

Thus  also  the  antiquity  of  Hebron  is  judged  of  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  Zoan  or  Tanis,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  quite  well  known  (Num.  xiii.  22).  *  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.'  If,  as  the  researches 
of  Mariette  and  other  Egyptian  scholars  lead  us  to  believe, 
Tanis  was  the  renowned  Hycsos  city  of  Avaris,  it  becomes 
quite  inteUigible  how  the  Hebrews  hving  in  Egypt  knew 
all  about  it.  It  lay  on  the  borders  of  Goshen ;  it  had 
been  a  stronghold  of  the  former  Semitic  invaders ;  pro- 
bably the  Hebrews  had  occupied  it  themselves  for  a  time ; 
it  was  embellished  by  their  great  persecutor  Eamses  XL, 
and  no  doubt  with  their  forced  labours ;  and  it  was  in 
the  plains  of  Tanis  that  Moses  performed  those  wonders 
that  resulted  in  the  Exodus  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  43).  To  the 
Hebrews  of  any  other  period  the  comparison  would  have 
conveyed  no  information  whatever. 

It  was  only  they,  besides,  who  could  be  supposed  to 
know  anything  of  the  Egyptian  language.  That  the  his- 
torian gave  his  readers  credit  for  such  knowledge  is  plain 
from  his  taking  no  trouble  to  explain  the  Egyptian  words, 
which  occasionally  turn  up  in  his  work,  and  which  must 
have  had  great  interest  for  the  Hebrew.  (See  Gen.  xli. 
43,  45.) 

Particular  usages  also,  although  sometimes  noticed  as 
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Egyptian  (Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  in  Gen.  xlvi.  34,  it  is  Joseph 
who  makes  the  remark)  in  contradistinction  to  the  cus- 
toms of  Israel  (for  the  author  sometimes  looks  expressly 
to  posterity),  are  frequently  merely  hinted  at,  and  taken 
for  granted  as  understood.  Such  were  the  periodical 
ceremonial  visits  of  Pharaoh  to  the  Nile,  and  so  many 
other  traits  of  national  manners  before  referred  to. 

His  readers  were  evidently  well  acquainted,  too,  with 
the  desert.  For  he  does  not  think  of  explaining  to  those 
who  had  the  facts  before  their  eyes,  the  difficulty,  which 
could  not  fail  to  rise  in  the  mind  of  anyone  else,  about 
the  supply  of  shittim  wood  ;  nor  of  specifying  what  he 
meant  by  towards  the  desert  (Ex.  xvi.  10),  a  phrase  intel- 
ligible only  to  those  who  knew  the  position  of  the  camp  ; 
nor  of  localising  by  the  smallest  trait  so  many  of  the 
stations  catalogued  in  Num.  xxxiii. 

As  to  Canaan,  they  are  far  less  acquainted  with  it  than 
he  is.  For,  as  in  Deuteronomy  he  is  obliged  to  particu- 
larise very  minutely  the  position  of  Ebal  and  Garizim, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  speedy  performance  of  the  grand 
ceremonial  of  taking  solemn  possession  of  Canaan  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (Deut.  xi.  29,  30),  so  in  Genesis  we 
find  him  writing  with  this  same  idea  of  his  reader's  igno- 
rance in  his  mind.  To  pass  over  his  frequent  juxta- 
position of  new  and  old  names  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  7,  17,  xxiii. 
2,  XXXV.  19),  in  order  that  the  places,  hallowed  to  the 
Hebrew  by  their  old  patriarchal  names,  may  be  the  more 
easily  identified  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  we  may  take  as 
an  example  the  fountain  where  Hagar  was  found  by  the 
angel  (Gen.  xvi.  7-14).  To  a  native  Israelite  it  would 
have  been  sufficiently  characterised  as  the  well  Lahai-roi 
(Gen.  xvi.  14).  For  independently  of  its  connection  with 
Abraham  and  the  purity  of  the  race,  it  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  Isaac's  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.   11).     But  our 
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author  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  desert/ 
'  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur '  (v.  7) ;  and  after  giving 
the  history,  he  determines  it  by  its  name,  and  adds,  as  if 
its  position  was  unknown  :  '  Behold  it  is  between  Kadesh 
and  Bered  '  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 

§  5. — Historian  of  the  Pentateuch  is  master  of  the  minute 

statistics  of  the  Exodus. 

The  author's  precise  knowledge  of  the  dates,  men,  and 
statistics  of  the  Exodus  is  as  conspicuous  as  his  fami- 
liarity with  its  locahties,  and  is  embodied  in  documents 
which  must  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  time.     No  doubt, 
a  later  writer  may  incorporate  original  documents  with 
his  own  composition  ;  and  it  would  be  sorry  logic  to  con- 
clude, that,  if  he  did  so,  he  showed  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  men  or  things  described  in  them.     But,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  reason,  as  we  shall  see  at  large 
in  the  next  volume,  to  break  up  the  story  of  the  Exodus 
into  fragments,  and  separate  original  from  later  docu- 
ments ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  by  showing  singly  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  history 
with  the  events,  that  the  authorship  of  the  whole  as  tc> 
time  is  made  out.     Looking,  therefore,  at  the  author's 
dates,  when  he  has  a  motive  for  specifying  them  particu- 
larly, we  find  him  exact  and  precise.     This  is  conciselj^ 
put  by  a  profound  critic :  '  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Eed  Sea,  the  Israelites  advanced  three 
days  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  came  to  Marah ;  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  the  Exodus, 
they  arrived  at  the  desert  of  Sin  between  Elim  and  Sinai  ; 
on  the  following  day  they  had  the  manna  to  eat ;  on  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai.     Moses  now  ascended  the  moimtain.     On 
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the  third  day  after  his  return,  the  divine  glory  appears  to 
the  people,  and  God  calls  Moses  to  come  to  him  ;  on  the 
seventh  day  Moses  appears  in  the  presence  of  God, 
receives  laws,  and  after  forty  days  is  dismissed.  In  the 
second  year  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  the  taber- 
nacle is  set  up ;  on  the  eighth  sacrifice  is  offered  up  in  it 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  first  of  the  second  month  is 
taken  the  census  of  the  Israelites  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  the  second  month  the  solemnity  of 
the  Passover  is  kept  for  the  first  time  by  those,  who,  on 
account  of  uncleanness,  could  not  keep  it  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed. On  the  twentieth^  the  people  broke  up  their  en- 
campment, according  to  their  divisions  and  the  new  order 
which  had  been  introduced;  but  after  three  days  they 
became  impatient  and  tired  of  the  march ;  then  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Hazeroth,  where  they  stayed  seven  days  J  ^ 
These  and  similar  definitions  of  time,  justly  adds  the 
critic,  are  evidence  of  contemporary  documents. 

So  it  is  also  in  those  parts  of  the  work  where  our 
author  exhibits  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters that  figure  on  the  stage,  and  of  all  the  military, 
Levitical,  and  genealogical  statistics  of  the  period.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  should  know  the  names  and  genealogy 
and  history  of  the  chief  men  who  took  part  in  the  great 
drama.  But  his  information  descends  to  the  names  of  the 
very  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  i.  15),  and  to  the 
name  and  connections  of  the  unfortunate  mother  whose 
son  was  stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  The  book 
of  Numbers  is  a  storehouse  of  such  statistics,  its  very 
name  indicating  the  extensive  and  detailed  information 
there  to  be  gathered  on  the  subject  See  especially  Num. 
i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  vii.  x.  xiii.  1-16,  xxvi.  xxvii.  1,  xxxiv.  16-29. 

^  Scholz,  Einleit.  in  die  heil.  Schrift.  Zw.  Th.  pp.  146,  147. 
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§  6. — Historian  of  the  Pentateuch  writes  in  the  last  year 

of  the  Eicodus. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Pentateuch  furnishes  us  with 
data  which  enable  us  to  determine,  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  time  when  the  last  hand  was  put  to  it.  For  the 
statistics  always  stop  short  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
must  have  been  drawn  up  by  an  author  who  never 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  yet  came  up  to  its  eastern  bank. 

1.  In  answering  the  objections  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  not  a  single  historical  allusion  in  all  the  work  to  post- 
Mosaic  facts.  Here  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  genealogical  lists  are  made  up.  Not  one  of 
them  extends  beyond  individuals  belonging  to  the  Mosaic 
period.  That  of  Moses  and  Aaron  given  in  Ex.  vi.  14-26  is 
particularly  instructive  in  more  respects  than  one.  Aaron's 
genealogy  is  brought  down  to  his  grandson  Phinehas. 
His  wife's  name  and  pedigree  are  given  ;  his  four  sons  are 
named ;  the  parentage  of  his  daughter-in-law,  the  mother 
of  Phinehas,  is  recorded.  But  in  this  elaborate  genealogy 
of  the  brothers  no  notice  is  taken  of  either  the  wife,  or 
children,  or  grandchildren  of  Moses.  Does  it  not  betray 
the  hand  of  the  great  and  modest  man,  who  freely  talks 
of  his  weaknesses  and  faults  throughout  the  history,  and 
who  gives,  in  the  formal  document  in  question,  the  first 
place  to  Aaron,  his  elder  brother,  and  high-priest  of 
Jehovah?  Any  other  but  himself  could  scarcely  have 
done  so.  But  why  introduce  Phinehas  at  all,  who  was 
but  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exodus  ;  or  why  stop 
short  of  him,  if  Aaron's  descendants  were  to  be  introduced? 
The  answer  is,  because  the  author  wished  to  do  homage 
to  Aaron  and  Phinehas  himself  (Num.  xxv.  7-13),  and 
knew  no  other  descendants  to  mention.  Had  he  known 
of  Phinehas'  children,  he  would  have  made  it  a  point  to 
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name  those  to  whom  God  promised  the  priesthood  for 
ever  (Num.  xxv.  13)  on  account  of  their  father's  zeal. 

2.  The  author  never  crossed  the  Jordan.  We  have 
seen  already  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  immediate  conquest  of  Canaan.  But  the  re- 
markable words  in  which  he  records  the  forty  years' 
duration  of  the  manna  are  conclusive  on  the  subject: 
'  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years, 
until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited  ;  they  did  eat  manna 
until  they  came  unto  the  extremity  of  the  land  of  Canaan' 
(Ex.  xvi.  35).  It  is  clear  that  the  author  meant  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  the  manna  up  to  his  own  time.  That 
is  the  bearing  of  the  context  (Ex.  xvi.  13-36).  Why, 
then,  does  he  not  tell  us  when  it  ceased.'^  Its  cessation  is 
not  mentioned  expressly,  nor  is  it  implied  inferentially 
according  to  the  known  facts  contained  in  Jos.  v.  11,  12. 
For  in  Joshua  we  are  told  that  it  lasted  some  five  days 
after  the  Jordan  was  passed,  and  did  not  cease  until  Israel 
had  been  so  long  within  the  borders  of  Canaan.  But  our 
historian  knows  nothing  of  that.  He  brings  the  history 
of  the  manna  down  exactly  to  the  border  of  Canaan,  but 
no  further.  For,  although  he  knew  prophetically  that  it 
was  to  cease  after  crossing  the  border,  he  knew  it  not 
historically ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the 
passage. 

From  this  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  story  of 
the  Exodus  did  not  receive  the  last  touch  of  the  author 
until  a  few  weeks,  at  the  utmost,  of  his  death.  For 
that  passage  was  penned  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
manna. 

§  7. — Historian  of  the  Pentateuch  writes  as  the  Lawgiver. 

But  what  brings  the  question  to  its  narrowest  ground, 
and  fixes  the  authorship  of  the  history  categorically  on 
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the  person  of  Moses,  is  the  historian's  clear  identity  with 
the  lawgiver  and  chief  actor. 

1.  To  understand  this  well  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  lawgiver  both  to  Jehovah  and  to 
Israel.  The  position  of  Moses  was  unique  in  creation. 
He  was  the  point  of  union,  the  mediator,  between  God 
and  his  people.  God  had  chosen  Israel  as  the  object  of 
his  special  affection.  Besides  the  light  of  reason,  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  the  remains  of  primitive  revelation, 
which  were  the  universal  inheritance  of  Adam's  children, 
he  gave  them  all  the  prerogatives,  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral,  belonging  to  the  most  favoured  of  the  Caucasian 
races ;  selected  them  as  the  nation  whose  blood  was  to  run 
in  the  veins  of  the  promised  Eedeemer ;  and,  to  fit  them 
for  their  high  destiny,  himself  deigned  to  give  them  with 
his  own  mouth  their  distinctive  laws  and  institutions. 
Israel,  however,  he  left  free  at  the  beginning  to  accept, 
or  reject,  these  laws  and  the  conditions  annexed  to  them. 
It  was  a  covenant  he  wished  to  establish  between  himself 
and  his  people,  and  one  which,  when  accepted,  was  to  be 
binding  on  him  and  the  nation  for  ever.  Moses,  there- 
fore, is  chosen  as  the  negotiator  between  them.  The 
precepts  and  promises  in  the  Pentateuch  represent  the 
conditions  on  the  part  of  Jehovah ;  and  it  is  these  that 
are  commonly  styled  the  law.  But,  as  it  is  question  of  a 
covenant,  there  is  also  another  side  to  the  law — the  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  commands  and 
conditions  proposed.  As  mediator  on  the  side  of  Jehovah, 
Moses,  as  we  have  proved,  promulgated  the  divine  com- 
mands in  the  form  we  now  have  them  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  as  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  people,  he  had 
equally  to  draw  up  in  an  authentic  shape  their  acceptance 
and  promise  of  obedience.  It  was  an  acceptance  to  be 
made  known  not  only  to  Jehovah,  the  high  contracting 
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party,  but  also  and  in  a  special  manner  to  the  posterity 
of  the  men,  who  in  their  own  and  children's  name  came 
under  the  obligation  of  eternal  fidelity  to  the  engagements 
then  entered  into.  Moses,  therefore,  would  have  but 
wretchedly  fulfilled  his  task  if  he  gave  only  Jehovah's 
part  of  the  contract,  and  left  the  other  to  be  picked  up 
by  posterity  from  the  traditions  of  parents  too  apt  to 
forget  their  most  stringent  obligations.  This  part  had  to 
be  consigned  to  a  formal  and  authentic  document,  just  as 
well  as  the  other.  Hence  we  find  it  stated  that  Moses 
wrote  Hie  book  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  4,  col.  7). 
This  book  of  the  covenant,  extending  to  the  end  of  Ex. 
xxiii.,  must  commence,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  possi- 
ble bulk,  with  the  beginning  of  ch.  xix.,  where,  as  the 
people  lie  encamped  before  Sinai  ready  to  embrace  the 
covenant,  its  immediate  history  is  entered  upon.  Accord- 
ingly, if  they  will  obey  his  voice,  Jehovah  promises  to 
make  them  his  favoured  people,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a 
holy  nation  (vv.  4-6).  Moses  lays  before  them  the  divine 
words  (v.  7) ;  with  one  voice  they  promise  obedience, 
and  accept  all  beforehand  (v.  8).  Moses  formally 
announces  their  acceptance  to  Jehovah  (v.  8),  who  pro- 
raises  to  accredit  him  solemnly  as  his  ambassador  by 
speaking  to  him  so  that  all  may  hear  him  (9) ;  and  then 
begin  the  three  days'  preparation  for  the  great  day  of 
Sinai  (10-15).  Terrified  by  the  thunders  of  the  divine 
majesty  proclaiming  the  law  of  the  Decalogue,  Israel,  in 
accordance  with  the  announcement  of  verse  9,  begs  that 
Moses  may  be  appointed  Jehovah's  spokesman,  and  in 
that  capacity  promises  him  entire  obedience  (xx.  16).^ 
The  office  is  undertaken,  and  henceforward  it  is  by  the 
liand  of  Moses  that  Jehovah  promulgates  his  commands 

^  In  the  English  VenionSi  excepting  that  of  Beniach;  tt.  15-23  axe  num- 
bered 18-26. 
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(xx.  19~xxiii.).  The  fundamental  code  is  thus  delivered 
to  Moses,  and,  as  the  basis  of  all  their  future  relations  to 
Jehovah,  by  him  made  known  to  the  people  (xxiv.  3)  ; 
and  once  more  they  proclaim  their  unanimous  adherence 
to  its  provisions  (v.  3).  The  formal  and  binding  instru- 
ment had  now  to  be  drawn  up,  and  the  solemn  acceptance 
publicly  inaugurated  by  a  religious  ceremony,  where  each 
of  the  tribes  was  represented  by  its  own  device  (v.  4). 
The  book  of  the  covenant  is  read ;  Israel  confirms  its 
former  words  (7)  which  bind  it  to  obey  all  the  commands 
to  be  afterwards  given  by  Moses :  and  the  covenant  is 
ratified  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  feasting  in 
the  presence  of  Jehovah  (v.  11).  All  this  is  clearly  part 
of  the  covenant  law,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  Moses,  the 
negotiator  on  one  side  and  the  other. 

The  evidence  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  this  book  of 
the  covenant  is  of  the  most  varied  and  complete  kind. 
We  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  but 
direct  internal  evidence  stating  the  fact  explicitly  (Ex. 
xxiv.  4) ;  and  indirect  internal  evidence,  both  as  to  the 
law  and  to  the  history :  to  the  law,  which,  we  have  seen 
before,  could  belong  to  no  other  than  Moses;  to  the 
history,  which,  we  have  seen  now,  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  book  of  the  covenant,  without  which  the  covenant  is 
unintelligible.  With  so  solid  a  foundation  we  can  be  at 
no  loss  for  ascribing  unhesitatingly  to  Moses  whatever  is 
involved  in  its  terms. 

2.  We  may  examine,  therefore,  what  this  book  of  the 
covenant  implies  with  regard  both  to  antecedent  history 
and  to  subsequent  enactments.  The  main  facts  of  Genesis 
are  certainly  implied  in  it,  not  merely  as  vaguely  known, 
but  as  known  in  so  authentic  a  form  as  to  constitute  a 
firm  substratum  for  the  covenant  itself  Thus,  the  six 
days'  creation  is  alluded  to  as  the  typical  foundation  or 
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reason  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10).  In  the  whole  extent, 
mdeed,  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  it  is  often  referred  to 
and  insisted  on  (Ex.  xvi.  23,  25,  29,  xxxi.  15,  xxxv.  2 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  3 ;  Deut.  v.  14).  It  is  even  assigned  in  the 
code  a  place  of  such  importance  that,  as  circumcision  was 
selected  for  the  sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  (Gen. 
xvii.  10),  the  Sabbath  is  chosen  as  the  sign  of  the  Mosaic 
one  (Ex.  xxxL  17).  And  yet  nowhere,  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  legislation,  is  the  six  days'  creation  explained.  It 
is  always  understood  to  be  known  in  some  authentic  form 
— ^that  is,  in  the  form  presented  us  in  Genesis  i.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  suppose  that,  whether  Moses  himself 
originally  composed  the  cosmogony,  or  some  one  older 
still,  he  at  least  knew  it,  and  sanctioned  it,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  sacred  and  authentic  documents  of  the 
nation. 

The  future  possession  of  Canaan  is  also  spoken  of  in 
the  book  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiiL  23-33)  in  such  a 
way  as  supposes  God's  promises  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  authentically  known  (see  Ex.  ii.  24,  iii.  6,  8,  17, 
vi.  4,  5,  8,  xiii.  5,  11,  xxxii.  13,  luodii.  1 ;  Num.  xL  12, 
xiv.  30).  The  whole  reason  of  the  projected  invasion  of 
Canaan  is  based  upon  these  promises.  And  without  a 
trustworthy  history  recording  them,  and  a  certainty  that 
they  were  divine,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  people  so 
dreading  the  dangers  of  the  way,  the  prowess  of  the 
gigantic  enemy,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortresses  *  walled 
up  to  heaven,'  should  have  ventured  to  cross  the  Jordan. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Moses,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  his- 
tory was  put  before  them  in  the  shape  best  calculated  to 
secure  their  confidence,  and  nerve  their  arm  for  battle. 
Hence  the  story  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Genesis,  must  have  passed  through  his  handd 
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and  been  placed  there  by  him  as  the  necessary  introduc- 
tion to  the  law. 

3.  But  the  book  of  the  covenant  does  not  contain  the 
complete  legislation  of  Moses ;  nor  Jehovah's  new  pro- 
mises, and  Israel's  new  contract.  In  a  short  time,  puzzled 
by  the  long  absence  of  their  chief,  and  seeing  no  renewed 
manifestation  of  the  divine  presence,  they  relapsed  into 
Egyptian  idolatry,  and,  by  proclaiming  the  golden  calf  as 
their  redeemer  from  bondage,  disown  Jehovah  and  cast 
the  covenant  to  the  winds  (Ex.  xxxii.  1-6).  Jehovah 
accordingly  resolves  to  disown  Israel,  and  to  choose  the 
favoured  seed  out  of  the  posterity  of  Moses  (10).  He 
is  appeased,  however,  by  the  pleadings  of  his  servant 
(14),  and  promises  to  send  his  angel  still  to  lead  them  to 
the  promised  land  (34).  But  Moses  begs  so  earnestly, 
that  at  last  Jehovah  promises  to  go  in  person  as  before 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  14),  and  to  reinstate  the  nation  in  its  privi- 
leges. The  faithful  mediator  is  accordingly  instructed  to 
prepare  the  stone  tables  that  were  to  replace  the  broken 
ones  (Ex.  xxxiv.  1) ;  and  finally  to  write  out  again  the 
terms  on  which  Jehovah  consented  to  renew  the  cove- 
nant (xxxiv.  27).  All  this,  it  is  clear,  belongs  to  the  law 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first  covenant.  The  whole  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  much  the  same  style,  as  if  it 
had  been  question  of  a  contract  between  man  and  man, 
or  rather  between  a  prince  and  his  people.  The  broken 
contract,  therefore,  has  to  be  renewed,  and  formally  drawn 
up  once  more  in  a  form  as  authentic  as  the  first ;  and  it 
has  to  contain  not  only  the  new  conditions  imposed  by 
Jehovah,  but  likewise  a  public  acknowledgment  of  repent- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  an  engagement  to 
fulfil  better  the  provisions  of  the  new  one.  Hence  the 
whole  history  of  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  and  its 
renewal  (Ex.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  1-27)  must  be  firom  the  hand 
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(of  Moses,  as  he  is,  indeed,  expressly  told  to  write  down 
the  terms  of  the  new  agreement  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27). 

4.  This  identity  of  lawgiver  and  historian,  as  exhibited 
in  drawing  up  the  covenant,  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
those  cases  where  the  law  actually  relies  upon  the  history 
to  eke  out  its  different  clauses.     We  must  be  careful,  in 
weighing  this  point,  to  distinguish  between  the  commands 
issued  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  for  the  sake  of  promulgation, 
and  their  actual  publication  to  the  people.    For  when  the 
words  spoken  by  Jehovah  are  confined  to  the  ears  of 
Moses,  they  do  not  constitute  law ;  but  only  when  Moses 
actually  conveys  these  words  to  the  tribes  of  Israel    Now, 
sometimes  we  are  first  told  what  Jehovah  commanded 
Moses,  and  then  have  the  command  communicated  in  the 
proper  form  to  the  people.     In  such  a  case  the  author 
appears  first  as  a  historian,  and  then  as  the  lawgiver. 
And  that  the  two  characters  are  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  clear  from  this,  that  the  whole  legislation  is  to 
be  gathered  only  from  the  union  of  the  two.     Take  for 
examples  the  laws  on  the  passover  and  unleavened  bread. 
In  Egypt  Moses  and  Aaron  are  instructed  individually 
about  these  laws  (Ex.  xii.  1-20).     This  is  no  promulga- 
tion.    The  promulgation  is  afterwards  made  by  Moses  in 
separate  parts  at   separate  times.      The   ceremonial  of 
slajdng  and  eating  the  passover  he  proclaims  at  once, 
because  it  had  to  be  celebrated  before  leaving  Egypt 
(Ex.  xii.  21-27).     But  it  is  remarkable  that  all  he  says 
about  the  selection  and  slaying  of  the  victim  is  contained 
in  these  words :  *  Draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb  according 
to  your  families,  and  slaughter  the  passover  '  (v.  21 ).     Of 
the  eating  he  says  nothing  at  all ;  but  he  adds  (what  was 
not  mentioned  with  so  much  detail  before)  the  peculiar 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  with  the  blood.     Now,  how 
could  such  a  law  delivered  in  such  terms  direct  Israel  in 
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all  the  ceremonial  required  by  the  divine  instructions  to 
Moses  ?  Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  to  be  sup- 
plemented from  the  history ;  that  the  legislator  was  here 
the  historian  ;  and  that,  having  given  already  in  full  the 
divine  command  to  himself,  he  did  not  need  to  repeat  it. 
In  fact,  the  whole  law  on  the  subject  is  only  to  be  made 
out  by  joining  together  the  command  delivered  to  Moses 
individually,  and  the  law  promulgated  by  him  to  the 
people.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  legislative  and 
historic  sections  are  but  integral  parts  of  the  same  work, 
and  that,  as  Moses  is  author  of  the  law,  so  is  he  of  the 
history. 

The  law  on  the  unleavened  bread  is  not  promulgated 
till  after  the  midnight  march  (Ex.  xiii.  3-10).  But  he 
treats  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  other.  For  besides 
making  additions  to  the  instructions  given  to  himself 
(Ex.  xii.  14-20),  he  leaves  out  the  two  days  of  holy  con- 
vocation enjoined  in  Ex.  xii.  16  ;  the  abstinence  from 
work  commanded  (Ex.  xii.  16)  ;  and  the  punishment  ap- 
pointed for  those  who  infringed  the  law  (Ex.  xii.  15, 19). 
The  lawgiver  is,  in  the  book,  writing  as  an  historian,  and 
without  slavishly  giving  the  far  more  precise  words  he 
must  have  used  in  proclaiming  the  law,  gives  only  the 
substance,  of  which  the  history  fills  in  the  detail. 

The  same  thing  appears  in  the  definition  of  the  month 
that  is  to  commence  the  sacred  year :  '  This  month  shall 
be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months,  it  shall  be  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  you '  (Ex.  xii.  2).  What  month  ? 
It  is  found  nowhere  specified  in  the  law  ;  but  has  to  be 
made  out  from  the  history  (Ex.  xiii.  4). 

Indeed  the  whole  legislation  is  rather  historical  than 
systematic,  as  we  see  again  in  those  fragments  of  law 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  work,  and  are  recorded  just 
as  historical  circumstances  gave  them  birth  (Lev.  x.  8-11 ; 
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xxiv.  11-16 ;  Num.  ix.  3-11 ;  xv.  32-36 ;  xxvii.  1-8  ; 
xxxvi.  1-9).  The  only  hypothesis  that  can  explain  all 
these  apparent  anomalies  is  the  original  identity  of  law- 
giver and  historian.  The  Mosaic  code  is  to  be  found  un- 
questionably in  the  Pentateuch.  Imagine  that  Moses 
wrote  it  in  a  systematic  form.  How  is  it  that  the  syste- 
matic code  has  disappeared  entirely  from  the  memory  of 
man  ?  And  how  could  a  later  author  break  it  up  into 
fragments,  and  scatter  it  over  the  forty  years'  wanderings 
in  such  a  way  that  the  code  and  the  history  can  never  be 
separated,  venturing  even  to  change  the  words  of  the 
law  so  as  to  make  the  history  supplement  its  deficiencies? 
And  how  could  Israel  have  ever  believed  that  the  substi- 
tuted was  the  original  code  ? 

5.  This  union  of  both  characters  in  Moses  is  also  de- 
monstrated occasionally  in  the  identity  of  tone,  and 
phraseology,  and  style  observable  in  the  historical  and 
legislative  sections.  Who  but  the  lawgiver,  half  forgetting 
that  he  was  merely  writing  history,  could  have  spoken  of 
the  night  of  the  first  passover  in  these  terms :  '  It  is  a 
night  of  observation  imto  Jehovah  for  bringing  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  this  is  that  night  of  observation  of 
Jehovah  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  throughout  their 
generations'?  (Ex.  xii.  42).  What  historian  but  Moses 
could  have  ventured  to  prophesy  that  never  again  in 
Egypt  should  the  locusts  make  such  ravages  ?  (Ex.  x.  14). 
It  is  exactly  the  coimterpart  of  his  words  to  Pharaoh, 
that  never  again  should  there  be  such  a  cry  in  Egypt  as 
that  which  arose  on  the  slaughter  of  the  first-bom  (Ex. 
xi.  6).  Even  in  the  story  of  the  deluge  (Gen.  viii.  21), 
we  recognise  a  legal  phrase,  which  is  of  very  frequent 
recurrence  in  the  law  part.  So  in  writing  the  life  of 
Abraham,  the  lawgiver  betrays  his  hand  by  the  legal 
phraseology  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity :  *  As  a 
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reward  that  Abraham  hearkened  to  my  voice,  kept  my 
charge^  my  commandments^  my  ordinances^  and  my  laws  ' 
(Gen.  xx\i.  5).  And  the  six  last  chapters  of  Exodus 
(xxxv.-xl.),  describing  the  making  of  the  tabernacle  and 
its  furniture,  are  only  a  repetition  in  the  historical  tense 
of  the  legal  chapters  xxxi.-xxxiv.,  where  the  work  is 
prescribed  to  be  done.  The  one  section  is  mainly  a  verbal 
transcript  of  the  other,  with  such  changes  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  required.  That  the  historical  chapters  in  ques- 
tion were  written  by  the  same  hand  that  drew  up  the 
legal  ones,  and  not  by  a  copyist  who  would  naturally  ad- 
liere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  letter  of  the  law  before 
him,  is  evident  from  the  freedom  of  their  treatment.  For 
not  only  are  there  frequent  variations  in  the  phrase, 
where  the  change  was  unimportant,  but  the  order  of  the 
pieces  is  entirely  different — the  legislator  following  one 
method  in  enumerating  the  several  articles,  and  the 
historian  another.^  A  copyist,  or  interpolator,  would 
slavishly  have  imitated  every  turn  of  expression,  and 
kept  closely  to  every  step  in  the  series,  and  not  merely 
preserved  the  identity  of  the  language  to  the  extent  he 
does, 

But,  indeed,  our  adversaries  themselves  virtually  admit 
the  identity  of  lawgiver  and  historian.  For  without  no- 
ticing subdivisions,  they  are  agreed  in  admitting  a 
Jehovistic  and  an  Elohistic  author,  whose  respective 
characteristics  pervade  the  whole  book :  so  that  the 
entire  Pentateuch,  apart  from  Deuteronomy,  is  divided 

*  Popper  in  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  work  on  the  Tabernacle,  entitled 
Der  Bib.  Bericht  uber  die  Stiftshutt^,  enumerates  those  variations  in  phra.seo- 
logy  and  order ;  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  preceding  critics,  infers 
from  them  the  difference  in  authorship.  But  his  theory  rests  upon  a  Tariety 
of  hjrpotheses,  failing  any  one  of  which  it  falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  next 
volume  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  them,  and  to  show  the 
insufficiency  of  their  foimdation. 
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into  two  corresponding  sections.  The  legislation,  of  course, 
distributes  itself  between  these  same  authors,  as  well  as 
the  history;  and  the  Jehovistic  laws  belong  to  the  Je- 
hovistic  narrative,  as  the  Elohistic  laws  to  the  Elohistic 
narrative.  It  happens,  however,  that  Moses,  as  we  have 
conclusively  proved,  unites  in  his  own  person  the  attri- 
butes of  both  these  supposed  legislators  ;  for  all  the  laws 
were  written  by  Moses.  Consequently  he  unites  in  his 
own  person  also  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of  the 
Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  historians,  who  are  admitted  to 
be  one  with  the  ^  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  lawgivers. 
Moses  is,  therefore,  the  sole  historian,  as  he  is  the  sole 
lawgiver,  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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PAET  n-NEGATIVE  CRITICISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  the  work  we  have  established 
the  positive  view  of  the  question,  and  answered  such 
objections  as  interfere  directly  with  our  proofs.  But  half 
a  century  of  adverse  criticism  has  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  material  on  the  other  side,  and  that  we  must 
sift  to  the  bottom  before  our  task  is  completed.  It  were, 
indeed,  as  useless  as  it  would  be  endless,  to  take  up  and 
notice  every  difficulty  that  has  been  raised  against  our 
thesis  in  past  or  present  times.  For  many  of  these  are  so 
trifling  in  their  character,  so  extravagant  in  their  assump- 
tions, or  so  plainly  opposed  to  common  sense,  that  no 
one  who  has  the  least  hold  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
controversy  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  footing.  But  when 
so  many  learned  men  have  spent  their  lives  in  dissecting 
the  Sacred  Book  in  order  to  detect  the  traces  of  some 
un-Mosaic  hand,  it  would  be  strange  if  their  extensive 
range  of  erudition  and  depth  of  research  had  not  brought 
to  light  much  that  deserves  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
critic. 

The  objections  arising  from  such  a  source  it  is  our 
purpose  to  examine  and  refute  in  the  following  pages. 
To  many,  no  doubt,  some  of  those  about  to  be  reviewed 
will  appear  too  trivial  for  the  space  consumed  in  their 
refutation ;  while  other  readers  may  perhaps  notice  with 
regret  that  some  of  them  have  been  passed  over  too 
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lightly.  But  it  must  needs  lie  with  the  writer  to  make 
the  choice,  both  in  point  of  material  and  in  point  of 
treatment ;  and,  remembering  that  what  appears  to  one 
quite  unimportant,  may  with  another  carry  overpowering 
weight,  he  must  yet  use  his  own  discretion,  and  strive  to 
approach  that  happy,  but  seldom  attainable,  medium 
between  the  too  much  and  the  too  little.  They  who  think 
there  is  too  much  will  make  allowance  for  their  weaker 
neighbours,  and  consider  that  a  half-refutation  is  worse 
than  none  at  all;  and  those  who  believe  there  is  too 
little  may  comfort  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  what  is 
left  out  will  be  found  to  be  refuted  implicitly,  or  answered 
inferentially.  Of  one  thing  they  may  rest  assured,  that 
no  difficulty  of  any  consequence  has  been  knowingly 
omitted  from  the  list. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  answers  made  to  our  op- 
ponents may  be  appreciated  at  their  just  value,  and  felt 
in  their  full  force,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  distinct  view 
of  the  positions  which  we  relatively  occupy.  First,  then, 
we  have  two  thousand  years'  undisputed  possession  of  the 
ground.  Secondly,  the  testimony  of  aU  Hebrew  antiquity, 
which  we  have  traced,  without  one  single  break  or  draw- 
back, from  the  Babylonian  captivity  back  to  Moses 
himself,  not  only  adds  another  thousand  years  to  the 
possession,  but  proves  that  possession  to  be  legitimate. 
Thirdly,  the  examination  we  have  made  of  the  original 
instrument  shows  it  to  bear  out  the  universal  testimony, 
and  to  have  all  the  marks  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  hand. 
Our  assailants  are,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  prose- 
cutors, who  wish  to  dispossess  us  of  our  legal,  prescriptive, 
and  natural  rights.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  clear  that, 
to  overthrow  our  claim  and  make  good  their  own,  they 
must  prove  two  things :  that,  on  the  one  hand,  our  title- 
deeds  are  defective;  and,  on  the  other,  that  their  own 
are  authentic  and  indisputable.     From  this  statement  of 
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the  case  everyone  can  see  that,  at  the  present  advanced 
stage  of  the  controversy,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to 
show  that  every  individual  fact  speaks  for  us,  as  Hartmann 
maintains  it  should.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  not  a 
single  fact  speaks  agaiiist  us;  for  which  it  is  sufficient 
that  every  passage  alleged  against  us  is  susceptible  of  a 
rational  explanation  on  grounds  consistent  with  the  legi- 
timacy of  our  possession. 

To  examine  thoroughly  from  this  point  of  view  the 
pretensions  made  by  our  opponents  to  show  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  title  and  the  validity  of  their  own,  is 
the  object  of  the  following  Books.  In  the  first  we 
examine  the  objections  drawn  from  the  alleged  incon- 
gruity of  the  work,  both  with  the  age  and  with  the 
character  of  Moses.  The  next  volume  will  contain  the 
Second  Book,  which  refutes  the  theory  of  a  multiplicity  of 
authors. 


BOOK  I. 

ALLEGED  INCONGRUITY  OF   MOSAIC    AUTHORSHIP    WITH 

THE  DATA  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Let  us  first  see  whether  any  flaw  can  be  found  in  our 
title-deeds.  Certainly,  if  Moses  did  not  write  the  book, 
that  ought  to  be  no  difficult  task.  For  the  time  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  Pentateuch  is  so  long,  the  allu- 
sions to  history,  geography,  archeology,  and  law  are  so 
numerous,  the  introduction  of  Moses  on  the  scene  is  so 
frequent,  that  the  touch  of  a  later  or  different  hand  could 
liardly  escape  detection.  Some  anachronism  would  be 
sure  to  turn  up,  or  some  incongruity  between  the  actor 
and  the  writer,  that  would  effectually  show  the  non- 
identity  of  the  two.  And,  indeed,  that  is  just  what  our 
opponents  maintain  to  be  the  case,  and  what  we  are  now 
to  refute. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ALLEGED     INCONGRUITY    OP    THE     PENTATEUCH    WITH     THE 

AGE  OF  MOSES. 

If  in  the  Pentateuch  things  are  supposed  to  be  past  or 
present,  which  were  posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  a  later  hand  than  his 
leaving  its  impress  on  the  book.  But,  in  estimating  this 
point,  it  will  not  do  to  fall  back  upon  facts  which  are 
posterior  to  his  days,  but  are  represented  as  spoken  by 
him  prophetically.  Such  a  procedure  could  never  prove 
that  the  author  lived  after  Moses,  unless  it  be  proved 
either  that  all  prophecy  is  impossible,  or  that  Moses  had 
no  claim  to  the  gift.  In  such  a  case,  Christianity  is 
itself  an  imposture,  and  our  Lord,  who  distinctly  attri- 
butes prophecy  to  Moses  (John  v.  46),  an  incompetent 
enthusiast.  Of  the  argument,  therefore,  grounded  on  such 
prophetical  allusions  we  make  no  account  (although  it  is 
a  classical  one  with  our  adversaries);  not  because  the 
question  cannot  bear  discussion,  but  because  it  lies  beyond 
the  department  of  the  Biblical  critic,  and  belongs  to  the 
theologian  and  the  apologist  of  Christianity. 

The  other  difficulties  may  be  classified  in  different 
sections  as  historical,  geographical,  archeological,  l^isla- 
tive,  and  linguistic. 

§  1. — Historical  Difficulties, 

It  is  maintained  that  many  historical  facts  or  allusions 
are  posterior  to  Moses. 
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The  remark  of  Gen.  xii.  6  that  '  the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land '  is  invariably  appealed  to  as  conclusive 
on  the  point.  Indeed,  even  to  some  who  admit  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book,  the  clause  appears  so  un- 
suitable to  the  age  of  Moses,  that  they  have  followed  the 
example  of  Babbin  Ezra,  and  set  it  down  as  an  interpo- 
lation of  the  text. 

A  thorough  sifting  of  the  passage  will  show  both 
(dasses  of  critics  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  story  runs 
thus :  '  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's 
son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and 
the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran :  and  they  went 
forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  And  Abram  passed  through  the 
land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  oak  of  Mamre ' 
(Gen.  xii.  5,  6).  An  unsophisticated  reader  might  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  how  it  was  impossible  for  Moses,  after 
writing  the  foregoing  words,  to  add  these  others :  '  and 
the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.'  It  does  not  seem 
out  of  place  for  the  historian  to  mention  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  when  Abraham  came  into  it 
And  why  may  not  that  historian  be  Moses?  Because, 
says  Bleek,^  the  word  then  points  to  a  time  when  the 
Canaanite  was  not  in  the  land.  Davidson  is  more  ex- 
plicit :  *  These  words  obviously  imply,  that  when  the 
writer  Uved,  the  Canaanites  .  .  .  had  been  expelled  from 
the  land.'^  Colenso  chimes  in,  with  the  additional  in- 
formation: *The  Hebrew  word  IN,  here  translated 
"  then,"  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  "  already,"  as  some 
have  supposed.'^     It  thus  appears  that  the  whole  con- 

1  Einleit.  in  das  A.T.,  p.  201.  "  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

3  The  Pentateuch,  &c.,  p.  ii.  p.  210,  n.  268. 
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troversy  turns  upon  the  unsuitableness  of  the  particle 
then  to  an  author  writing  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  the  extirpation  of  its  inhabitants. 

Then  bears  the  same  relation  to  time  as  there  does  to 
a  line  in  space.  It  implies  distance  from  the  starting- 
point,  whether  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  narrative,  of 
course,  it  is  the  past  which  is  implied ;  and  that,  either 
with  or  without  a  qualification.  In  our  own  particular 
clause  some  have  contended  for  the  qualification  already^ 
others  for  the  qualificatioil  yet ;  while  to  a  third  body  of 
critics  the  simple,  unqualified  then  denotes  nothing  more 
than  the  existence  of  the  fact  at  the  time.  According  to 
these  three  opinions  we  may  range  the  propositions  thus, 
by  way  of  contrast : — 

(1.)  The  Canaanite  was  then  already  in  the  land. 

(2.)  The  Canaanite  was  then  yet  in  the  land. 

(3.)  The  Canaanite  was  then  actually  in  the  land. 

1.  If  the  first  interpretation  were  admissible,  the  diffi- 
culty would  at  once  disappear.  It  is  contended  for  by 
various  critics,  and  falls  in  suitably  with  an  hypothesis 
based  upon  Herodotus^  and  Strabo,^  that  the  Canaanites 
were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  succeeded 
the  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  the  Eephaim,  Zamzummim, 
&c.^  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  quite  appropriate 
for  Moses  to  notice  that,  when  Abraham  entered  the 
country,  the  Canaanites  had  already  dispossessed  the 
tribes  in  question.  But  this  answer  does  not  satisfy  either 
history  or  exegesis.  For  historically,  the  hypothesis,  if 
not  positively  unsound,  has  really  nothing  to  recommend 
it,  and  takes  for  granted — what  is  learnedly  disputed  by 
EawUnson* — that  the  Phenicians  of  Herodotus  are  the 

»  I.  1 :  vii.  89.  «  xvi. 

'  Renan,  Histoire  G^n^rale,  &c  des  Ijangiies  S^mitiqueS;  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  184. 

*  Herod,  vol.  iv.  essay  ii.  pp.  196-202. 
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Canaanites  of  Scripture.  Exegetically,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  qualification  has  nothing  to  justify  it.  For  the  idea 
already  is  not  contained  in  the  word  then^  nor  implied  in 
any  other  part  of  the  context. 

2.  It  is  the  second  form  of  the  proposition  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  difficulty ;  and  it  is  that  which  is 
always  tacitly  assumed  by  our  opponents,  even  when 
they  expressly  disclaim  the  use  of  the  quaUfication  yet. 
For  there  are  few  of  them  so  glaringly  inconsistent  as 
Von  Bohlen,  who,  while  exclaiming  against  the  abuse 
both  of  language  and  of  history  made  by  those  who 
interpolate  the  word  already ^  nevertheless  quietly  himself 
inserts  the  word  yet^  and  translates :  '  the  Canaanite  was 
yet  in  the  land.'^  Mendelsohn  also  translates:  Encore 
alors^  &c.^  Against  this  interpolation  the  same  considerar 
tions  may  be  adduced  as  against  the  other.  The  idea  of 
yet  is  not  impUed  in  the  particle  then^  nor  does  the 
context  at  all  require  its  admission.  It  is  purely  gra- 
tuitous. 

So  far,  the  first  and  second  opinions  stand  on  an  equal 
footing.  But  in  other  respects  the  latter  is  in  a  position 
infinitely  worse  than  the  former.  For  while  this  may 
easily  harmonise  with  the  context,  that  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  history.  After  the 
genealogical  and  geographical  catalogue  of  nations  given 
in  Gen.  x.,  the  Canaanites  are  here  for  the  first  time 
introduced  historically.  Without  any  allusion  whatever 
to  their  antecedents,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  actual 
possessors  of  the  soil ;  and  this  marks  the  point  where  in 
Genesis  begins  the  historical  contact  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  with  the  race  in  Canaan  for  two  hundred 


'  Die  Kanaaniter  aber  waren  damals  noch  im  Lande.  (Gen.  xii.  6.) 
*  See  Wogue,  Le  Pentateuque,  in  he. 
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years  before  the  descent  into  Egypt.  Surely  we  could 
nowhere  find  a  greater  abuse  both  of  language  and  of 
history^  than  for  a  book  to  represent  as  yet  in  the  land  a 
race  who  are  just  appearing  in  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
whose  history  is  just  about  to  commence  in  its  pages,  and 
to  run  on  for  centuries  to  come.  Imagine  Mariana,  in 
his  Spanish  Annals,  introducing  the  Moors  for  the  first 
time  into  his  history,  at  a  point  500  years  before  the 
conquest  of  Grenada,  with  the  remark  that  they  were 
still  in  Spain ! 

3.  The  only  course,  therefore,  left  for  us  is,  to  take  the 
proposition  purely  and  simply  in  its  third  form,  as  an  im- 
qualified  statement  of  actual  fact.  Why  could  not  Moses 
make  such  a  statement?  Because,  says  Dr,  Davidson,  in 
his  mouth  it  would  be  *  unmeaning  and  superfluous.' 
Why?  You  will  look  in  vain  for  a  reason,  unless  you 
suppose  it  to  lurk  in  the  yet — a  qualification  that  seems 
always  to  underlie  the  arguments  of  the  ablest  and  fairest 
of  our  opponents.  No  statement  can  be  *  unmeaning  and 
superfluous '  that  gives  new  information,  and  throws  fresh 
Ught  on  the  subject.  Had  the  fact  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  no  historical  significance  ?  no  geographical 
bearing?  no  ethnological  interest?  If  other  sources  of 
information  were  wanting,  the  antiquarian  would  eagerly 
have  fastened  upon  this  little  sentence  to  construct  a 
theory,  the  ethnologist  to  complete  his  chart  of  nations, 
the  historian  to  understand  the  conquest,  and  the  chro- 
nologist  to  fix  a  date.  And  why  could  not  a  Hebrew 
in  the  time  of  Moses  find  equal  interest  in  the  clause? 
To  him  even  its  mythological  aspect  might  have  been 
important;  as  the  knowledge  that  the  Canaanites  from 
Abraham  downwards  had  occupied  the  country,  would 
clear  up  to  him  more  than  one  mythological  allusion, 
which,  if  Philo  and   Sanchuniathon  can  be  relied  on, 
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Phenieian  tradition  made  to  Abraham  and  his  family.^ 
But,  above  all,  it  was  invested  in  his  eyes  with  an  interest 
intensely  religious.  Because  that  simple  statement  told 
him  that  the  race  he  was  now  commissioned  to  exter- 
minate had  been  expressly  doomed  to  destruction  as  far 
back  as  Abraham's  first  arrival ;  that  the  country  itself, 
from  the  time  that  Jehovah's  altar  was  raised  in  its  very 
centre,  became  holy  ground ;  that  the  Canaanites  were 
then  formally  divested  of  their  rights  to  Canaan  in  favour 
of  Israel ;  that  in  the  intermediate  years  no  alien  race 
had  come  in  to  alter  their  relations  to  one  another ;  and 
that  if  Abraham  was  not  put  in  immediate  possession  of 
the  land,  it  was  only  because  the  wickedness  of  the 
Amorite  was  not  yet  filled  up  (Gen.  xv.  16).  In  whose 
mouth,  then,  could  the  clause  be  more  appropriate  than 
in  that  of  Moses,  who  was  actually  leaduig  on  the 
Hebrews  to  exterminate  the  godless  race?  It  is  from 
his  lips  that  the  words  fall  with  their  fullest  weight,  and 
the  deepest  significance.  How,  then,  could  it  be  unmean- 
ing and  superfluous  ? 

To  eke  out  his  argument  Davidson  continues :  ' "  The 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,'"  says  the  writer, '  meaning 
the  particular  tribe  or  race  of  the  Canaanites.  This  is 
given  as  a  reason  for  Abraham's  finding  no  room  in  the 
locality  where  he  first  settled,  which  was  in  tlie  part  of 
Palestine  to  which  Sichem  belonged — a  part  remote  from 
the  sea.  But  in  Moses'  time  the  tribe  in  question  dwelt 
near  the  sea  and  at  the  Jordan,  away  from  Abraliam's 
first  place  of  sojourn.  The  remark,  therefore,  could  have 
had  no  propriety  if  it  came  from  Moses. '^ 

How  the  inference  is  made  out  from  such  premisses  it 
is  hard  to  see.     If  the  particular  tribe  of  the  Canaanites 

*  See  Egypt's  Place  in  Univer.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  b.  r.  p.  iii.  Phenieian  Tradi- 
tions; and  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  *  lb. 

VOL.  I,  C  C 
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had  really  thus  shifted  their  ground,  Moses  had,  on  the 
contrary,  a  good  reason  for  stating  where  they  were 
originally  found  by  Abraham.     The  information  was  new 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  it  enabled  them  to  rectify  the  erro- 
neous judgment  they  were  likely  to  form  from  the  actual 
situation  of  the  race.     But  the  premisses  themselves  are 
anything  but  accurate.     For  we  find  the  particular  tribe 
of  the  Canaanites  at  the  conquest  not  only  occupying 
various  districts  between  the  river  and  the  sea  (Jos.  xvi. 
10 ;  xvii.  11,  12,  16),  but  settled  on  the  very  spot  where 
we  meet  them  at  the  beginning.     In  proof  of  this  we 
need  but  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  last  address  of  Moses, 
the  geographical  accuracy  of  which  is  not  questioned 
even  by  those  who  deny  Moses  to  be  the  speaker  :  *  Thou 
shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse 
upon  Mount  Ebal.    Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  behind  the  way  of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanites^  who  abide  in  the  plains  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  terebinths  of  Moreh?'  (Deut.  xi. 
29,  30).     Now,  *  between  those  two  mountains,  according 
to  Josephus,  lay  Schechem,  having  Ebal  on  the  north, 
and  Gerizim  on  the  south.' ^     All  modern  travellers  are 
agreed  on  this  point.     And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  savouring 
more  of  good  geography  than  accurate  transcription,  that 
the   Hebraeo-Samaritan  adds  these  words  after  Moreh, 
'over  against  Shechem.'     The  report,  therefore,  of  the 
exploring  party  sent  out  by  Moses,  that  '  the  Canaanites 
abide  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  the  Jordan '  (Num. 
xiii.  29),  was  not  meant  to  be  exclusive  of  the  inter- 
mediate territory. 

With  especial  reference  to  the  interpolating  tlieory  we 
may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  critical  eye  would 

^  Robinson^  Bib.  He.  in  Pal.  ii.  sec  xiv.  p.  288. 
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rather  suspect  a  gap,  if  the  clause  had  been  absent,  than 
an  interpolation  because  it  is  present.  Three  times  in  the 
Pentateuch  the  Canaanites  are  expressly  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrival  of  Abraham  or  his  seed  upon 
the  spot.  Abraham  makes  it  his  first  residence.  There 
is  Shechem,  there  is  the  terebinth  of  Moreh,  there  is 
Jehovah's  altar,  and  there  is  the  Canaanite  (Gen.  xii.  6-8). 
Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  makes  straight  for  the 
place.  There  is  Shechem,  there  are  the  terebinths  of 
Moreh,  there  the  altar  and  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18-20 ;  xxxiv.  30  ;  xxxv.  4).  Israel  is  ready  to  cross 
the  Jordan,  and  they  are  commanded  by  Moses  to  march 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  hallowed  spot,  where  by 
Shechem  and  the  terebinths  of  Moreh  in  tlie  land  of  the 
Canaanite,  who  still  was  there  (Deut.  xi.  29,  30),  Joshua 
was  to  erect  the  altar,  and  inaugurate  his  possession  of 
the  country  (Jos.  viii.  30-35).  It  is  plain  that  the  same 
idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  passages,  and  that  in 
each  of  them  the  Canaanite  is  brought  prominently  for- 
ward as  the  race  doomed  to  extermination.  Even  Knobel 
admits  that  their  original  doom  is  kept  in  view  through- 
out the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  conquest 
under  Joshua.^  This  triple  parallelism  would  of  itself 
suggest  the  propriety  of  the  clause  appearing  where  it 
does  in  Genesis.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  passage 
there  is  the  original,  and  serves  as  the  type  of  the  othei  s, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  should  have  missed  it  had  it 
not  been  there. 

What  we  have  said  of  Gen.  xii.  6  will  apply  in  a 
great  measm*e  to  the  parallel  clause :  '  The  Canaanite  and 
the  Perizzite  abode  then  in  the  land '  (Gen.  xiii.  7). 
There  is,  however,  a  special  reason  for  the  remark  in  this 

*  Ex.  Ilandbuch  des  A.T.  Gon.  Vorbemerkungen,  p.  xvL 

c  c  2 
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place.  It  would  seem  to  be  inserted  to  make  the  story 
of  Lot's  withdrawal  from  Canaan  more  intelligible.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  room  and  pasture  for  his  and  Abra- 
ham's numerous  flocks  and  herds  gave  occasion  to  frequent 
feuds  among  their  respective  herdsmen  and  retainers. 
For  they  were  not  the  only  settlers  in  the  country. 
Besides  the  poUshei  Canaanites,  who,  as  the  original  tribe, 
held  the  fortified  towns,  there  were  also  the  Perizzites, 
who,  etymologically  as  well  as  historically,^  were  the 
lowland  peasantry,  devoted  to  agriculture  and  pasturage 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Zech.  ii.  8  ;^  1  Sam.  vi.  18  ;  Deut.  iii.  5). 
These  had  naturally  preoccupied  the  richest  pastoral  dis- 
tricts, and  cooped  up  the  new-comers  within  a  space  too 
limited  for  their  comfort.  This  reflection  lights  up  in 
colours  of  vivid  reality  the  picture,  as  given  us  by  Moses 
in  all  its  primitive  artlessness:  'And  the  land  was  not 
able  to  bear  them,  that  they  might  abide  together :  for 
their  substance  was  great,  so  that  they  were  not  able  to 
abide  together.  And  there  was  a  quarrel  between  the 
herdsmen  of  Abraham's  cattle  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's 
cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  abode  then 
in  the  land.' 

n. 

Genesis  xxxvi.  is  on  various  grounds  said  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  Mosaic  authorship  :  1st.  Because  between 
Esau  and  Moses  there  is  no  room  for  aU  the  tribe  chiefs 
and  kings  who  are  there  stated  to  have  held  sway  in 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-43)  ;^  2nd.  Because  one  at  least 

^  See  Fiirst,  Lex.  mb  voce ;  Hengsten.  Authentie  d.  Pen.  ii.  p.  186 ;  Munk, 
La  Palestine,  p.  78^  col.  2,  note  2 ;  Movers,  Das  phonizische  Alterthum,  b.  i. 
a  8.  pp.  71,  72. 

*  The  English  Versions  begin  chap.  ii.  at  verse  5  of  the  Hebrew ;  so  that 
verse  8  in  the  one  corresponds  with  verse  4  of  the  others. 

'  The  difficulty  is  weU  put  by  C.  B.  Michaelis  (ap.  Hengst.  ib.  ii.  p.  291)  : 
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of  these  kings  belongs  to  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  3rd.  Be- 
cause none  but  an  author,  who  had  seen  the  kingly  office 
already  introduced  among  the  Hebrews,  could  write : 
'  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel' 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  31). 

1st.  To  understand  how  little  force  there  is  in  the  first 
objection  we  must  note,  that  in  Edom  along  with  an  elec- 
tive monarchy  there  was  an  hereditary  nobility,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  Esau's  sons  and  grandsons, 
and  were  known  by  their  peculiarly  Edomite  appellation 
of  AUuphim.  That  the  monarchy  was  elective  appears 
from  the  singular  fact,  that  not  one  in  the  list  of  eight 
kings  was  a  son  of  his  predecessor,  or  connected  with  him 
by  any  visible  family  ties,  or  even  from  the  same  part  of 
the  country.  The  AUuphim  were  probably  the  electors. 
It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  they  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  monarchy.  For  in  Ex.  xv.  15  the  AUuphim  of 
Edom  are  introduced  as  amazed  at  the  passage  of  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  the  very  year  after  the  king  is  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  his  territory  (1  Num.  xx.  14).  We 
must  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  find 
room  for  a  long  succession  of  AUuphim,  who  afterwards 
disappeared  and  gave  place  to  the  kings,  and  then,  on 
the  suppression  of  the  latter,  came  once  more  into  power. 
We  have  not  even  ground  for  supposing  that  there  was 
any  interregnum  between  the  death  of  Esau  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  king  upon  our  list.  The  time  of  Esau's 
death  is  nowhere  mentioned.     He  may  have  survived  his 

Altera  eaque  baud  dubie  major  difficultas  est^  quoxnodo  Moses  sua  rotate  in 
texenda  historia  Idumaica  primo  integrram  14  IdumsBonim  ducum  consecu- 
tionem,  delude  8  regum  sibi  invicem  succedentium  ordinem,  turn  vero  rursufi 
1 1  ducum,  qui  rebus  Idum.  post  reges  prcefuerunt^  concatenatam  scribere 
potuerit  seriem. 
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sons  or  even  his  grandsons.  And  the  stormy  destiny 
foretold  him,  that  he  was  to  live  by  the  sword  (Gen.  xxvii. 
40),  may  have  needed  the  establishment  of  a  warlike 
monarchy,  where  distinction  in  arms  was  of  more  conse- 
quence than  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  kingdom. 
If  this  hypothesis  is  here  alluded  to,  it  is  only  to  show 
how  little  ground  there  is  in  the  narrative  for  asserting, 
that  the  space  of  time  is  too  confined  for  so  long  a  suc- 
cession before  Moses :  not  that  it  is  in  any  way  needed  for 
our  argument. 

It  is  not  yet  200  years  since  William  of  Orange,  the  eighth 
monarch  from  Queen  Victoria,  came  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land.    And  if  longevity  was  in  favour  of  ancient  Edom, 
it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  length  to  which  the  minorities 
of  an  hereditary  succession  frequently  extend  a  reign. 
We  need  hardly  count  on  a  George  III.  in  Edom.     At 
any  rate  we  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  eight  names  upon 
our  hst.     Israel  was  in  Egypt  215  years,  at  the  very 
lowest  computation.     Add  to  this  the  40  years'  wander- 
ings, we  have  255  years  from  Jacob's  migration  till  the 
death  of  Moses.     Where  was  Esau  when  Jacob  went 
down  to  Egypt  ?     Perhaps  in  his  grave.     At  all  events, 
if  we  calculate  his  settlement  in  Edom  from  his  brother's 
return  from  Paddan-Aram  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6-8)  (and  likely 
it  was  much  earlier),  that  took  place  33  years  before 
Israel's  descent.   We  have  now  288  years  for  our  purpose. 
At  that  time  Esau  had  been  married  90  years  (Gen.  xxvi. 
34  col.  xlvii.  9),  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  mentioned 
as  the  Alluphim  were  probably  grown  up,  and  had  already 
founded  their  houses  and  their  tribes.     For  their  further 
increase,  and  for  the  separate  government  of  the  Alluphim, 
if  there  ever  was  such,  let  us  leave  the  88  years  that 
exceed  the  two  hundred.     We  thus  reserve  200  for  the 
eight  kings  who  are  represented  as  reigning  between 
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Esau  and  the  age  of  Moses.    Surely  we  have  ample  space 
for  Gen.  xxxvi. 

2nd.  Von  Bohlen,  however,  maintains  that  Hadad,  the 
fourth  king  on  the  list,  is  a  contemporary  of  Solomon. 
In  proof  he  refers  to  1  Kings  xi.  14-22,  where  we  are 
told  of  the  trouble  given  to  Solomon  by  Hadad  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Edom.^  How  reckless  this  author  is  of 
facts  and  logic  is  apparent  at  every  step.  Seven  (centuries 
ago  Aben  Ezra  laughed  at  his  brother  Rabbin,  Isaac,  for 
so  ridiculous  an  inference,  and  amused  himself  in  conse- 
quence by  humorous  allusions  to  his  name  (see  Gen. 
xxi.  6).^  The  two  Hadads  are  very  different  individuals. 
He  of  Genesis  was  king  of  Edom :  the  other  was  not ; 
the  former  was  the  son  of  a  private  man,  Bedad,  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  the  throne  ;  the  other  was  of  the  blood 
royal  (1  Kings  xi.  14)  and  even  the  king's  son  (ib.  17). 
Besides,  we  are  told  that  the  list  is  made  up  of  the  kings, 
who  reigned  in  Edom  *  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel.*  K  the  fourth  was  contemporary 
with  Solomon's  old  age,  how,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks, 
could  all  the  eight  have  reigned  before  Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel  ? 

3rd.  It  is  that  last  clause,  however,  that  forms  the  main 
difficulty  which  we  have  now  to  consider.  Von  Bohlen 
remarks  :  '  The  author,  moreover,  is  famihar  with  kings  ; 
and  in  many  of  the  passages  where  he  mentions  them  we 
find  the  remarkable  expression — "  before  any  king  ruled 
over  Israel ;  "  this  is  one  of  those  inadvertencies  which 
struck  even  the  Eabbins  themselves,  and  from  which 
Spinoza  inferred  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by 
Moses.  E.  Simon  also  made  a  similar  remark ;  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  an  author  of 

»  Die  Genesis,  &c.,  pp.  342,  343. 

'  See  Welte,  Nachmosaisches  im  Pent.  p.  204, 
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the  time  of  Charlemagne  were  gravely  to  inform  us  that 
some  event  he  was  narrating  occurred  before  the  Re- 
formation/^ 

The  loose  style  of  our  opponents  comes  out  here  in 
some  prominence.  Von  Bohlen  talks  of  many  passages 
where  the  expression  occurs,  instead  of  one ;  the  expres- 
sion itself  is  given  incorrectly — Israel^  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel  \  and  even  Davidson,  improving  upon 
this  model,  reads  by  some  unaccountable  oversight  : 
'  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  land  of  Israel,*  in 
place  of '  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of  Israel.'^  The  difference  between  the  two  is  so  essential, 
that  the  one  would  be  conclusive  against  Moses,  and  the 
other  from  the  very  contrast  tells  rather  in  his  favour. 

To  not  a  few  critics  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  appeared  to  be  the  admission,  that  some  in- 
terpolating hand  had  foisted  in  here  from  1  Chron.  i.  43 
the  clause  :  '  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel.'  Such  a  proceeding,  indeed,  would  be 
no  great  marvel.  For  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  Edomite 
kings  is  textually  embodied  in  Chronicles,  and  the  clause 
in  question  contains  a  remark  very  natural  for  the  Chroni- 
cler to  make.  It  might,  from  a  notation  of  parallel 
passages,  have  easily  been  quoted  in  the  margin,  and 
then,  as  in  other  cases,  have  quietly  passed  into  the  text 
of  Genesis.  The  hypothesis,  however,  is  purely  gratuitous, 
and  involves  us,  besides,  in  the  uncritical  necessity  of 
assigning  the  Hebneo-Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  a  time 
considerably  after  the  Chronicler.  For  there  also  the 
clause  is  found.  Let  us,  then,  begin  by  admitting  that  the 
clause  is  genuine. 

Aben  Ezra,  after  bantering  his  Eabbinical  foe,  Isaac,  for 

»  Hist  and  Grit  Illustrations  of  Genesis,  pp.  93,  94.  •  lb.  p.  3. 
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referring  the  list  to  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat,  escapes  from 
the  difficulty  by  making  Moses  himself  the  first  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel.^  In  confirmation  of  which  idea 
he  maintains  that,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  5,  Moses  speaks  of 
himself  as  '  king  in  Jeshurun.'  And,  certainly,  if  ever 
there  was  a  king  in  Israel,  it  was  Moses,  who,  without 
the  name,  enjoyed  more  authority  than  ever  did  king  in 
any  nation.  Hence  Philo  frequently  gives  him  the  title 
in  his  *Life  of  Moses.'^  So  Thucydides,^  followed  by 
Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch,  had  given  it  to 
Pausanias;  and  Plutarch  again  says  that  hjcurgus  reigned 
eight  months.^  But  this  explanation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mistake  about  Deut.  xxxiii.  5,  seems  rather  to  go 
round  than  straight  through  the  difficulty. 

A  grammatical  examination  of  the  passage  will  show 
that  the  king  alluded  to  was  not  yet  conceived  of  as  an 
historical  personage.  In  itself  the  clause  is  so  indefinite, 
that  it  might  have  been  written  even  although  no  king 
had  ever  reigned  in  Israel  to  this  day.  For  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  mark  any  positive  historical  period  in  the 
development  of  the  nation.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should 
have  expected  a  clause  similar  to  that  in  the  beginning  of 
Euth  :  *in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled.'*  Here  it  is 
question  of  personages  historically  known,  who  are  de- 
signated as  the  judges ;  D'OStJ^PI  DDtt^  'D'B.  So  that, 
according  to  this  form,  our  clause,  if  it  had  been  meant  to 
designate  the  historical  kings,  would  have  run  in  this 
way:  CO^OH  l^bo  ^JflS — ^before  the  kings  reigned  in 
Israel.     It  does  not  even  run  thus :  DObo  "1^0  *Jflb — 

»  Welte,  ib.  p.  208. 

^  Philo  winds  up  his  Life  of  Moses  with  the  following  sentence :  roiov- 

roc  fuv  6  ^ioqj  roiavrrj  ck  Kai  t)  riXivTi)  tov  ^aniXiutQ  Kai  vofioOiTOV  cat  a.pxifpi*»*Q 
Kai  vpo^rirov  MwvTitiig  hd  tCjv  itptjv  ypafiparutv  fivri^ovivrai, 

»  Lib.  i.  c.  13L  *  Vit.  Lycurg.  3. 

^  See  Drechsler;  Die  Einheit  und  Achtheit  der  Genesis^  p.  24S. 
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before  kings  reigned,  where  the  plural  would  imply  many, 
and  therefore  would  naturally  presuppose  an  historical 
succession  of  princes.  But  it  is  put  in  the  most  indefinite 
shape  it  was  possible  to  throw  it  into  :  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  diflScult  to  express  it  in  all  its  indeterminateness 
without  a  circumlocution — l/P'^^So  ^JD? — before  the 
reigning  of  a  king ;  or,  perhaps,  better  still :  before  king- 
ruling.  Here  there  is  neither  a  plural  nor  collective  to 
imply  an  historical  dynasty  or  succession ;  no  definite 
article  to  designate  an  historical  prince ;  no  historical 
tense  of  the  verb  to  point  to  an  event  already  past  or 
present.  The  indefinite  infinitive  is  alone  used.^  Gram- 
matically, therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  clause  that 
supposes  the  reign  of  any  king  in  Israel,  either  past  or 
present,  or  to  come. 

Logically,  however,  it  does  seem  to  imply  the  existence 
of  some  king ;  and  whether  it  will  find  its  justification  in 
the  expectation  of  a  future  one,  is  what  we  have  now  to 
consider.  The  answer  depends  on  our  appreciation  of 
the  attitude  of  Esau  towards  Jacob,  and  of  Edom  towards 
Israel.  Let  us  imagine  a  case  in  common  life.  Two 
brothers  are  bom  into  the  family,  so  opposed  to  one  ano- 
ther in  body  and  in  mind,  in  temper,  in  disposition,  in 
pursuits,  as  to  mark  them  out,  from  the  very  beginning,  as 
rivals  and  antagonists.  The  father  has  his  favourite,  and 
the  mother  hers.  As  they  grow  up,  friends  begin  to 
speculate  on  the  fiiture  of  each  brother,  according  as  their 
bias  leads  them.  From  their  childhood  there  had  been 
afloat  mysterious  rumours  of  the  gentler  and  the  younger 
supplanting  the  bolder  and  the  elder,  and  coming  into 
possession  of  the  family  estate,  even  in  his  brother's  life- 
time ;  and  as  years  wear  on,  their  career  is  watched  with 
anxiety.      Expectation  in  favour  of  the  younger   soon 

»  Welte,  ib.  p.  211. 
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ripens  into  certainty ;  for  although  the  elder  is  always 
ahead  at  the  beginning,  he  is  sure  to  come  in  the  loser  at 
the  end.  One  by  one  are  fulfilled  all  the  prophetic  rumours 
that  surrounded  their  cradles,  until  at  length  there  re- 
mains to  be  executed  only  the  last  thing  foretold — the 
younger's  formal  entry  upon  the  rights  and  titles  and 
dignity  attached  to  the  estate.  In  the  meantime  the  father 
dies,  and  the  elder  son  becomes  his  heir.  But  the  mother 
sends  to  remind  her  favourite  that,  as  everything  has 
hitherto  turned  out  as  was  originally  foretold,  the  estate 
must  now  be  within  his  grasp.  As  usual,  the  elder  had 
got  before  the  younger.  But  that  was  just  the  proof  that 
the  estate  would  soon  be  his. 

The  sentence  here  underlined  is  parallel  to  that :  '  these 
are  the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel.'  As  the  former  could  be  used 
without  any  impropriety,  while  there  was  no  actual  pos- 
session, but  only  well-founded  expectation ;  so  could  the 
latter,  while  Israel  but  looked  forward  to  a  future  day, 
when  the  accession  of  the  royal  dignity  was  to  crown  the 
political  constitution.  For  in  truth  the  improbable  hypo- 
thesis we  have  imagined  in  common  life  was  a  certain 
fact  in  Israel.  Jacob  and  Esau  are  the  brothers.  Moses 
tells  us,  that  before  they  were  born  there  was  a  prophecy 
that  the  older  should  serve  the  younger ;  and  that  this 
was  to  be  understood  chiefly  in  a  national  sense  (Gen. 
XXV.  23).  We  trace  the  rivalry  of  the  brothers  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  history,  until  Esau  leaves  Jacob  in  quiet 
possession  of  all  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  retires 
to  Seir  to  found  a  kingdom  of  his  own  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6-8). 
Now  is  to  commence  their  rivalry  as  nations,  foretold 
Gen.  XXV.  23,  xxvii.  29,  40.  And  here  Edom  is  still  the 
elder,  always  in  advance  of  Israel  the  younger.  Hence 
we  find  that,  while  Israel  is  just  emerging  into  national 
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existence  under  Moses,  Edom  had  already  arrived  at  its 
full  development,  and  could  boast  of  a  line  of  eight  kings 
before  Israel  had  one.  But  that  Israel  was  one  day  to 
have  its  king  also,  and  in  that  maturity  of  national  de- 
velopment to  subjugate  its  rival,  was  a  legitimate  inference 
from  that  very  fact.  It  was  certainly  expected  by  Moses, 
who  not  only  relates  as  divine  the  prophecy  that  the 
elder  nation  was  to  serve  the  younger,  but  records  God's 
promise  to  raise  up  kings  in  the  line  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
XXXV.  11),  and  to  make  them  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  Therefore,  in  his  last  address,  he 
gives  particular  instructions  to  be  followed  both  by  kingQ 
and  people  when  the  time  appointed  should  arrive  (Deut. 
xvii.  14-20).  It  is  clear,  then,  that,  without  the  necessity 
of  attributing  any  prophetic  intuition  to  Moses  himself, 
he  had  a  full  expectation  and  certainty  that  the  constitu- 
tion he  had  given  to  Israel  would  one  day  develop  itself 
into  a  monarchy,  and  that  the  example  of  Edom  was  a 
proof  of  its  near  accomplishment.  It  is  this  sentiment, 
apparently,  that  he  wishes  to  impress  upon  his  Israelite 
readers,  when  he  says,  with  so  much  deep  meaning  in  the 
words :  '  These  are  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reigning 
of  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.'  What  analogy 
is  there  between  this  sentence,  alluding  to  a  future  event 
foretold  by  God  himself,  confidently  expected  by  the 
nation,  and  here  noticed  by  the  author  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  Israel,  and  Von  Bohlen's  pretended  parallel 
of  the  Eeformation  being  spoken  of  as  something  histo- 
rical centuries  before  it  was  expected,  or  conjectured,  or 
even  thought  of? 

After  this  review  of  the  passage,  we  are  authorised  to 
set  down  as  inaccurate  two  observations  of  Davidson  : 
first,  that  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  the  remark  would  have 
been  trifling ;  secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  that 
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the  Edomite  list  of  kings  reached  to  the  age  of  Moses.^ 
This  list  is,  indeed,  the  only  document  in  existence  that 
has  the  smallest  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so,  unless  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria  add  something  to  its  meagreness.  But  then  we 
are  not  called  upon,  by  any  law  of  criticism,  to  show  from 
independent  sources  that  it  goes  back  to  Moses.  It  is 
enough  that  we  have  proved  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole, 
to  have  b^n  written  by  him  ;  and  this  clause,  in  particu- 
lar, to  be  no  interpolation.  The  very  choice  of  the  phrase, 
reign  over  the  children  of  Israel^  instead  of  Israel  alone, 
is  very  suggestive  of  that  early  age.  For  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monarchy,  it  is  almost  the  invariable 
rule,  proved  by  innumerable  instances,  to  speak  of  the 
nation  as  Israel  alone  ;  whereas  in  the  Pentateuch,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  its  constant  designation  is  children 
of  Israel,  Nay,  we  find  that,  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
idea  of  reigning,  Israel,  and  not  children  of  Israel,  is 
always  used  elsewhere.  (See  Jud.  xviii.  1,  xix.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1,  13,  XV.  26,  35,  xvi.  1,  xxiii.  17  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  10, 
V.  3,  12,  17,  viii.  15,  xii.  7,  xix.  22  ;  1  Kings  i.  34,  ii.  11, 
iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xi.  37  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  3,  10,  xii.  38,  xiv.  2,  8, 
xxii.  10,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  25,  26,  27  ;  2  Chron.  i.  13.) 

m. 

The  next  objection  is  derived  from  Gen.  xl.  15,  where 
Joseph  says  :  '  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews.'  '  The  phrase,  "  land  of  the  Hebrews,"  says 
Davidson,  '  presupposes  its  occupation  by  the  Israehtes. 
The  expression  is  not  "  land  of  Canaan,"  as  elsewhere.'  ^ 
To  Colenso  even  the  gentilic  or  rather  sept  name  '  Hebrew ' 
is  suspicious ;  for  after  citing  three  other  passages  where 
it  occurs  in  the  history  of  Josepli  (Gen.  xxxix.  14,  17, 

*  lb.  p.  4.  *  lb.  p.  6. 
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xli.  12),  he  observes :  '  In  the  above  passages  the  word 
"  Hebrew"  is  used  in  a  familiar  way,  as  if  it  were  a  well- 
known  appellation  of  a  whole  people — well  known  even 
in  Egypt — nay,  as  if  the  land  of  Canaan  could  already  be 
spoken  of  by  Joseph  as  the  "  land  of  the  Hebrews,"  so  as 
to  be  readily  understood  by  the  Egyptians  with  whom  he 
was  speaking.  It  seems  plain  that  here  also  expressions, 
which  were  current  in  a  later  age,  have  been  allowed 
inadvertently  to  slip  into  the  narrative.'  ^ 

It  would  rather  seem  that  the  real  question  at  issue  has 
here  '  been  allowed  inadvertently  to  slip '  out  of  the 
Bishop's  mind.  It  is  not  whether  Joseph  could  have 
spoken,  but  whether  Moses  could  have  written  the  pre- 
cise words.  The  trustworthiness  of  the  story  we  shall 
consider  in  its  proper  place :  its  authorship  is  all  we  liave 
to  do  with  at  present.  Now,  to  deny  the  use  of  the  term 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  Colenso  himself  would  grant  to  be 
simply  ludicrous.     Why,  then,  could  not  Moses  write  it  ? 

Whether  it  is  appropriately  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Joseph,  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  Egyptians 
of  his  day  understood  it.  And  why  should  they  not  ? 
Take  any  of  the  current  derivations  of  the  word  ;  its 
origin  remounts  to  an  age  long  before  Joseph.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  derivation  from  the  name  Abram,^  or  from 
Iberia,^  or  from  Ibra,  a  town  in  Chaldea,  some  consider 
it  a  patronymic  from  the  patriarch  Eber,  and  otliers 
believe  it  to  have  a  Canaanitish  original,  and  to  have 
been  applied  to  Abraham  as  a  trans-Euphratian^  or  one 
from  beyond  the  river.  Certainly,  in  one  of  the  oldest 
documents  of  Genesis  Abraham  is  already  described  as 
'  The  Hebrew,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  native  races  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xiv.  13).    The  name,  indeed,  appears  to  be 

*  lb.  p.  206.  »  Euseb.  prop.  Evang.  9,  18. 

'  Ewold,  Geach.  i.  p.  409. 
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SO  ancient,  that  Ewald^  admits  it  to  be  the  oldest  known, 
and  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  primitive  tribe ; 
which,  moreover,  never  seems  to  have  had  any  other 
until  Jacob's  return  from  Paddan  Aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  28). 
It  was  only  then  that  Israel  began  to  come  into  use,  and 
that,  too,  only  among  themselves.  So  that,  in  reahty, 
Joseph  could  not  have  spoken  to  foreigners  of  his  tribe  at 
all  unless  under  the  name  of  Hebrews. 

As  for  its  currency  in  Egypt,  Ewald^  and  Lepsius^  are 
inchned  to  think  that  the  renowned  Hycsos  city  of  Avaris^ 
or  Abaris^  was  actually  named  after  them.  Brugsch* 
reverses  the  relation,  and  assigns  to  the  city  the  honour  of 
originating  the  name  ;  while  Eawlinson^  believes  that  in 
any  event  Abaris  is  but  a  disguise  for  Hebrew,  Any- 
how, it  was  in  common  use  among  the  Egyptians  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  i.  16,  ii.  6,  v.  3,  vii.  16,  ix.  1, 13)  ; 
and  between  that,  again,  and  the  captivity  of  Joseph  we 
have  it  under  its  Egyptian  form,  "^  ^  "^  1 1 1  d&  >/  ' 

Apuroiu^^  or  ^i-*  ^^  1  w  ''^  ^^  '^  1  w  *'^  Apurou. 
IIow  did  the  Egyptians  come  by  the  name  ?  When 
Joseph  brought  the  whole  tribe  to  Goshen,  he  had 
no  other  name  to  give  them,  unless  he  had  chosen  to 
vulgarise  the  sacred  one  of  Israel,  But  it  is  most  likely 
that  it  goes  back  as  far  as  Abraham,  who  was  of  too 
much  importance  there  for  the  name  of  his  numerous 
tribe  to  be  unknown.  What  shadow  of  a  reason  is  there, 
then,  to  doubt  that  in  the  age  of  Joseph  '  Hebrew  was  a 
well-known  appellation  of  a  whole  people  well  known 

^  lb.  p.  407.        •  lb.  p.  564.        '  Chronologie  der  Aegypter,  p.  341. 

*  Geograph.  Inschrift.  i.  p.  00. 

*  Bampton  Lectures ;  Lect.  ii.  p.  58.  Possessing,  as  we  now  do,  the 
Egyptian  equivalents  of  both  words,  we  find  the  elements  of  each  to  be 
entirely  different. 

*  Sffproj  p.  17.     "^  Chabas,  Voyage  d*un  £g}'ptien,  &c.,  p.  212. 
8  Denkm.  Ab.  iii.  Bl.  210. 
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even  in  Egypt '  ?  This  whole  people  lay  at  the  time  not 
far  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.     Even  in  the  time  of 

*  Abraham  the  Hebrew  *  they  were  numerous  enough  to 
furnish  for  a  hostile  expedition  318  armed  men,  all 
trained  in  his  own  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14) ;  of  Isaac,  after  he 
had  obtained  all  his  father's  possessions  and  become  head 
of  the  tribe,  it  is  said  that '  he  waxed  great,  and  went  for- 
ward, and  grew  until  he  became  very  great ; '  so  great, 
indeed,  that  a  king  with  an  army  at  his  command  was 
afraid  of  his  power,  and  sought  his  alliance  and  friend- 
ship (Gen.  xxvi.  13-31).  To  all  the  riches,  and  power, 
and  retainers  of  Isaac  Jacob  added  all  he  brought  from 
Syria  ;  and  soon  after  Joseph's  birth  all  the  cities  of  the 
neighbourhood  trembled  at  his  presence  (Gen.  xxxv.  5). 
Does  not  this  show  that  the  tribe  of  the  Hebrews  was 
numerous  and  powerful  enough,  in  the  age  of  Joseph,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  were  in  constant  communication  with  the 
country  ? 

And  such  being  the  case,  why  could  not  Joseph  desig- 
nate that  strip  of  country  as  '  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  '  ? 
'  It  presupposes  its  occupation  by  tlie  Israelites,'  says 
Davidson.  Undoubtedly.  But  then  there  were  two  kinds 
of  occupation.  There  was  the  occupation  of  the  entire* 
land  of  Canaan  after  the  conquest,  when  Israel  had  grown 
out  of  a  tribe  into  a  nation  ;  and  there  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  part  by  purchase,  lease,  and  settlement  under 
the  patriarchs.     In  either  case  the  territory  occupied  was 

*  the  land  of  the  Hebrews ; '  and  therefore  the  expression 
was  quite  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Joseph. 

What,  if  it  were  even  more  appropriate  than  '  the  land 
of  Canaan '  ?  Kanaana^  indeed,  appears  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses ;  and  probably  it  was  known  before  Joseph.     But 
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in  respect  both  of  population  and  of  territory  it  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  '  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.'     It 
was  filled  with  numerous  aboriginal  or  intrusive  tribes, 
who,  as  the  monuments  show,  were  in  frequent  hostilities 
with  I^pt.    The  Hebrews,  tlierefore,  were  but  a  fraction 
of  the  population,  and  aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion.    It 
was  also  a  wide  geographical  term,  embracing,  besides 
'  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,'  numerous  others — ^the  land  of 
Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  the  land  of  the  Gibhtes  (Jos.  xiii.  5), 
the  lands  of  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Ex.  iii.  17).     So  that  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Hebrews  was  a  very  small  part  of  Canaan. 
Now,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible — and  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries  at  the  time,  being  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  a  third  party  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28, 
36),  make  it  highly  probable — that,  when  Joseph  was 
taken  to  Egypt,  both  nations  were  at  war.     In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  have  been  imprudent  in  Joseph  to 
have  identified  himself  in  any  way  with  Canaan  or  the 
Canaanites.     He  does  not,  therefore,  describe  himself  as 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  from  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews, a  tribe  which,  instead  of  entering  into  hostiUties 
with  Egy})t,  had  from  the  time  of  Abraham  been  on  the 
most  friendly  footing  with  their   southern   neighbours. 
At  all  events  '  the  land  of  the  Hebrews '  was  a  far  more 
definite  geographical  expression  than  '  the  land  of  Canaan,' 
and  conveyed  exactly  to  the  Egyptians  the  idea  he  meant 
them  to  form. 

Colenso  concludes  his  argument  by  classing  the  phrase 
^^^th  expressions,  which  as  *  current  in  a  later  age  have 
been  allowed  inadvertently  to  slip  into  the  narrative.' 
The  remark  is  incomprehensible  in  one  who  has  read  the 
Scriptures.  There  we  hear  of  the  land  of  Canaan^  the 
land  of  Israel^  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel^  &c. :  l)ut 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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nowhere,  except  in  the  present  context,  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  a  phrase  that  stands  out  in  utter  contrast 
to  later  usage.  If  the  land  of  Canaan^  or  the  land  of 
Israel  had  stood  in  the  text,  we  might  have  admitted  the 
abstract  possibility  of  such  an  expression  shpping  in  inad- 
vertently from  the  force  of  habit.  But  with  *  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews'  it  is  impossible.  The  expression,  there- 
fore, tells  more  for,  than  against,  the  Mosaic  authorship. 

IV. 

*  The  song  of  Moses  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  (Exodus) 
was  not  written  by  Moses  himself.  It  is  a  Palestinian 
production.  If  any  part  of  it  was  sung  at  the  time  the 
Hebrews  -crossed  over,  it  was  probably  the  words  of  the 
first  verse : — 

Sing  onto  the  Lord 

For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriouBlj ; 

The  horse  and  his  rider 

Hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

This  was  probably  repeated  with  some  variations  by  the 
singers  and  musicians.  Allusions  are  made  in  it  to  a 
time  considerably  after  the  song  is  said  to  have  been  first 
sung ;  for  example,  in  the  seventeenth  verse : — 

Thou  broughtedst  them  in  and  plantedst  them 

In  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance ; 

In  the  place,  0  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in, 

In  the  sanctuary;  0  Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established. 

Here  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion  seems  to  be  meant.  If 
so,  the  poem  was  not  prior  to  Solomon's  time.  The 
name  H^  for  7V\T\\  also  occurs  in  the  second  verse, 
which  was  not  formed  till  the  practice  of  abbreviatino- 
names  and  connecting  them  with  others  began.  Except 
in  Exodus  xvii.  16,  where  it  is  used  by  the  Jehovist,  and 
in  Solomon's  Song  viii.  16,  it  never  occurs  but  in  late 
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writings,  such  as  the  Psalms.     The  poem  as  we  now  have 
it  is  Elohistic'  ^ 

In  this  extract  from  Davidson's  work  there  are  two 
objections  brought  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  th6 
song — it  alludes  to  the  Temple,  and  abbreviates  Hin* 
into  ^^ 

1.  The  first  objection  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  author 
of  the  history  was  the  bhndest  of  human  beings.  He 
states  expressly  that  the  song,  which  he  gives  at  length, 
was  sung  by  Moses  and  the  Israehtes  to  commemorate 
the  Eed  Sea  passage  just  then  accomphshed  (ver.  1),  and 
that  it  was  taken  up  in  alternate  chorus  by  Miriam  and 
the  women  (ver.  20,  21).  Was  he  so  stupid,  as  not  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  Tem[)le  built,  when  Israel 
was  not  yet  out  of  the  desert  ?  One  may  be  excused  for 
thinking,  that  the  obliquity  rather  lies  with  those,  who 
see  Mount  Zion  and  the  Temple,  where  no  one  else  can 
see  it. 

It  might  be  quite  appropriate  to  speak  of  Zion  as 
planted  in  the  midst  of  the  nation.  But  as  the  soil  should 
be  ample  enough  to  contain  the  tree,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  nation  was  planted  on  that  small  hill; 
harder  still,  to  think  of  it  as  planted  in  the  Temple  ;  and 
hardest  perhaps  of  all,  to  conceive  of  either  the  Temple  or 
the  tabernacle  as  made  by  GocCs  own  hands  to  serve  as 
his  dweUing-place  on  earth  (compare  Mark  xiv.  58 ; 
Acts  vii.  48 ;  xvii.  24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;  Heb.  ix.  11,  24). 
The  poet  clearly  means  Canaan,  where,  after  driving  out 
the  nations,  God  is  said  elsewhere  (Ps.  Ixxx.  8,  9)  to  have 
planted  Israel ;  which,  too,  Moses  himself  speaks  of  as 
the  '  goodly  mountain '  (Deut.  iii.  25) ;  and  which,  in 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  54,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  borrowed  from 
this  very  passage :  '  He  brought  them  to  the  boundary  of 

^  Davidson,  ib.  p.  226. 
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his  sanctuary,  even  to  this  mountain  which  his  might  had 
acquired.'  The  mountain  here  is  not  Zion  :  because  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking  of  a  time  before  God  '  forsook  the 
tent  of  Shilo'  (v.  60).  This  scriptural  commentary  is 
decisive  as  to  the  way  the  poem  was  understood  by  the 
Hebrews. 

No  doubt,  the  possession  of  Canaan  was  long  posterior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Eed  Sea.  But  surely  that  could  not 
prevent  Moses  from  alluding  to  it  even  then.  It  had 
been  promised  frequently  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob :  indeed,  it  is  the  whole  aim  of  the 
Exodus,  and  is  never  lost  sight  of  either  in  the  history  or 
in  the  legislation.  The  difficulty  could  arise  only  if  the 
allusion  were  made  to  it  as  something  already  past.  And 
so,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be,  in  the  way  that 
Davidson  and  some  of  his  brother-critics  render  the 
passage.  But  that  mode  of  translation  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous ;  and  could  have  been  admitted  only  by  those  who 
had  already  made  up  their  mind  that  the  poem  was  pos- 
terior to  Moses.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  ventured 
to  found  his  argument  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  version. 
For  the  tense  is  the  imperfect ;  which  may  be  rendered 
by  the  future^  and  is  so,  at  least  equivalently,  by  all  the 
ancient  Versions — ^the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  the  Vulgate, 
the  Septuagint.  To  translate  in  this  way  is,  perhaps,  to 
detract  from  the  Uveliness  of  the  image  in  the  poet's 
mind,  and  it  might  be  more  poetical  (and  Ewald  vouches 
for  its  grammatical  propriety^),  if  we  made  it  run  in  our 
present :  '  Thou  bringest  them  in,'  &c. 

But  the  real  bearing  of  the  words  is  best  understood 
when  we  connect  them  with  the  preceding  clause,  and 
continue  the  government  of  iy  — until — throughout  the 
whole  passage :  *  Horror  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them 

^  Gram.  $  136. 
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.  .  .  till  thy  people  pass,  0  Jehovah,  till  the  people  pass 
which  thou  hast  purchased ;  till  thou  bring  them  in,  and 
plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  the 
establishment  which  thou  hast  made  for  thy  residence, 
the  sanctuary,  0  Jehovah,  which  thy  hands  have  esta- 
blished.' 

2.  The  second  objection  arises  from  the  presence  of 
words  which  came  into  use  later  than  the  age  of  Moses. 
Davidson  instances  H' ;  to  which  we  may  add  from 
Knobel  B^'^t!^.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Davidson  remarks, 
that  Jah  was  not  formed  tUl  the  practice  of  abbreviating 
words  began.  But  who  can  tell  us  when  that  was  ?  It 
would  certainly  be  strange  to  find  the  name  abbreviated 
so  early  as  the  passage  of  the  Eed  Sea,  had  the  name 
itself  of  Jehovah  been  unknown  before  the  Exodus.  But, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  volume,  that  is  an  erroneous 
idea  arising  from  a  misconception  of  Ex.  vi.  3.  In  the 
meantime,  standing  upon  oiu*  rights  of  legitimate  posses- 
sion, we  point  to  this  passage  and  Ex.  xvii.  1 6  as  showing 
that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  abbreviation  had  already 
taken  place.  If  the  contrary  statement  is  to  be  used 
against  the  possibility  of  Mosaic  authorship,  one  may 
reasonably  demand  proofs  and  not  rest  contented  with  tlie 
cissumption  of  an  adversary. 

This  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  Knobel  in 
reference  to  the  word  t!^'^B^  (Ex.  xv.  4)  translated  fight- 
ing-man^ or  captain^  &c.  In  the  history  of  the  kings  it 
occurs  very  frequently.  But  what  proof  is  this  that  it 
was  not  used  by  Moses  ?  David  may  have  organised  the 
Shiilishim  into  a  body  or  college,  without  originating 
either  the  name  or  the  rank.^  But  even  though  he  had 
been  the  first  to  introduce  both  the  one  and  the  other 
into  the  Hebrew  military  system,  it  does  not  follow  that 

*  See  Ewald,  Qes.  d.  V.  Is.  iii.  p.  179,  note. 
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the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  could  not  have  used  it  in  reference 
to  some  branch  of  the  Egyptian  service.  In  Ex.  xv.  and 
xiv.  7,  it  is  used  of  some  warrior  who  went  to  battle  in  a 
chariot ;  and  what  we  know  of  ancient  chariot  warfiu'e 
shows  how  appropriately  the  term  might  have  been  then 
applied  to  the  flower  of  the  chariot  warriors.  The  word 
corresponds  to  tertiary^  and  has  a  fair  analogy  in  meaning 
to  the  triarius  of  the  Eoman  army.  Now,  not  only 
ancient  India  had  three  riders  to  one  chariot/  but  the 
Assyrians,  as  we  find  in  their  own  monuments,  ^  and  the 
Kheta  of  Palestine,  as  we  have  it  in  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  shortly  before  Moses,^  had  often  three  men  as  the 
chariot  complement — one  for  battle,  one  for  armour- 
bearer,  and  the  third  for  charioteer.  Naturally,  such  a 
warrior  belonged  to  a  distinguished  class.  Whether  this 
custom  was  also  an  Egj^tian  one  we  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  determine  ;  although,  in  time  of  peace,  we  do  see 
two  princes  and  a  charioteer  together.  But  as  the  custom 
was  prevalent  in  Palestine  among  cognate  tribes,  the  term 
was  exactly  the  one  weU  suited  to  express  it  in  Semitic 
language,  and  could,  by  an  easy  transition,  be  transferred 
to  any  distinguished  class  of  chariot  warriors  in  Egypt. 

At  all  events,  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Exodus  is  so 
different  from  that  of  the  monarchy,  that  in  the  former 
it  could  never  have  originated  with  anyone  who  knew 
only  David's  organisation  and  its  subsequent  development. 
David's  ShMishim  had  no  connection  whatever  with  chariot 
warfare.  For,  although  he  took  a  thousand  chariots  once 
in  battle  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  he  never  used  them  in  his  own 
army.  It  is  only  under  Solomon  that  they  seem  to  have 
come  into  use  ;  and  that  more  for  parade  than  actual  ser- 
vice.    In  the  succeeding  history,  moreover,  the  Shitlishim 

*  Ewald,  ib.  •  See  Rawlinson,  An.  Mon.  ii.  pp.  7,  8, 

*  Lepdud^  D.  Ab.  iu.  BL  164, 167, 168, 169, 160, 166. 
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seem  to  have  no  more  connection  with  the  chariot  system 
than  any  other  officer,  and  are  certainly  distinguished 
from  Solomon's  chariot  officers  (1  Kings  ix.  22  ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  9).  So  that  we  may  infer,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Knobel's  view,  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  song  of 
Moses  is  conclusive  in  favour  of  its  early  origin. 

V. 

We  have  made  use  of  Ex.  xvi.  35  to  define  approxi- 
mately the  time  when  Moses  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
narrative  (Book  11.  Chap.  i.  p.  365).  But  our  opponents 
will  not  allow  the  passage  to  belong  to  Moses  at  aU. 

'  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years, 
till  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they  did  eat  manna, 
till  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan ' 
(Ex.  xvi.  35).  'Moses  was  dead  before  the  manna 
ceased/  says  Davidson  ;  ^  '  and  therefore  it  is  natural  to 
infer  tliat  he  did  not  write  these  words.  But  Hengsten- 
berg  argues  that  the  author  means  only  to  state  the  time 
when  the  manna  still  continued,  not  to  determine  the 
point  of  time  when  it  ceased ;  and  refers  to  Jos.  v.  11,  12. 
This  explanation  is  unnatural.' 

On  the  contrary,  the  explanation  is  natural,  and  most 
suitable  to  the  context.  The  author's  object  is  clearly  to 
give  in  this  chapter  a  summary  of  all  the  phenomena  and 
arrangements  connected  with  the  manna  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  continuance.  He  begins  with  God's  promise 
to  send  it  during  a  lengthened  period  (4,  5).  He  describes 
minutely  the  circumstances  in  which  it  came,  and  what  it 
was  like  (14) ;  the  wonder  of  the  Israelites  (15) ;  the 
directions  for  gathering  it  every  day  (16-19) ;  the  result 
which  followed  disobedience  to  these  orders  (20) ;  the 

»  Il).p.4. 
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necessity  of  collecting  it  before  sunrise  (21) ;    the  time 
and  manner  of  preparing  it  (23) ;   the  difference  which 
the   sabbath  made  in  its  freshness  after  keeping  over 
night  (24) ;  its  disappearance  from  the  field  on  the  sab- 
bath day  (27) ;  its  name,  and  appearance,  and  taste  (31); 
the  order  to  preserve  an  omer-full  as  a  memorial  for  future 
generations  (32) ;  and  the  execution  of  that  order  by 
laying  it  up  in  the  tabernacle  (34).     To  complete  the 
sketch  there  is  only  wanting  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
its  adjuncts — its  lasting  during  the  forty  years  of  the  desert 
life.     Was  that  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  Moses  ?    He 
was  alive  and  vigorous  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  manna. 
Why,  then,  could  he  not  record  it,  and  add  it  as  a  note  to 
what  he  had  already  penned  on  the  subject?     Is  it  not 
rather  the  very  thing  we  should  expect,  if  it  was  Moses 
who  wrote  what  goes  before  ?    There  was  nothing,  cer- 
tainly, to  hinder  him  writing  the  one  :  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  written  the  other. 

No  doubt,  had  he  written  his  narrative  in  the  first 
person,  he  would  have  worded  his  notice  of  this  fact 
somewhat   differently.      It  might  then  have  run,   as  a 
modem  historian  would  put  it :  '  While  I  write,  it  is  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  manna's  duration.  During  these  forty 
years  the  children  of  Israel  have  eaten  manna,  tiU  they 
have  come  up  to  the  very  borders  of  Canaan,  where  we 
are  now  lying.'    In  this  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  manna ;  and  he  would  be  but  a  sorry  critic 
who   could  infer  it  from   these  words   alone.     Moses, 
however,  wrote  in  the  third  person,  and  chose  the  simplest 
way  of  making  known  the  fact  so  far  as  consistent  with 
his  own  experience.     Having  come   to   the  borders  of 
Canaan,  he  knew  that  his  course  was  now  run  ;  and  felt, 
that  having  compiled  the  annals  of  the  nation  up  to  the 
present  point,  and  described  at  such  length  the  wonders 
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of  the  manna,  the  work  wanted  but  this  last  touch  to 
finish  the  picture  of  God's  love  for  his  people.  He  brings 
down  the  history,  therefore,  to  the  borders  of  Canaan. 
He  does  not  at  all  allude  to  the  cessation  of  the  manna. 
We  may  easily  suppose  that  he  expected  it  very  soon. 
But  the  historical  fact  he  leaves  to  be  detailed  by  those 
who  were  to  come  after  him.  Hence  it  appears  only  in 
Jos.  V.  11,  12.  And  the  difference  of  statement  between 
the  two  authors  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  very  contrast 
helps  us  to  see  the  hand  of  Moses  in  the  first.  It  is  clear 
from  Joshua  that  the  manna  lasted  some  five  days  after 
Israel  had  penetrated  into  Canaan.  But  the  writer  of 
Exodus  falls  short  of  this.  He  comes  exactly  up  to  the 
Jordan,  and  puts  the  river  as  the  hmit  to  which  his  remark 
extends.  What  could  more  clearly  indicate  the  hand  of 
him,  who  brought  the  history  up  to  the  borders  of  Canaan, 
and  died  with  the  Jordan  in  his  front  ? 

The  nature  of  this  border,  however,  supplies  Colenso 
with  an  additional  argument  against  us.  He  alleges 
that  the  passage  could  not '  have  been  written  until  the 
Israelites  were  within  the  Canaanite  boundary ;  since 
nvp  "  border,"  which  is  here  used,  as  in  Gen.  xxiii.  9, 
and  about  ninety  other  passages,  never  means  extra 
terminutn,  but  always  intra  terminumJ^ 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  verse  would  be  best 
translated  :  '  Until  they  came  within  the  border  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.'  Whether  the  Bishop  really  mean  so,  I 
am  not  sure.  But,  certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
r\'ip  to  warrant  it.  It  would  be  laborious  work  to  run 
through  all  his  ninety  and  one  instances.  Let  us  take  a 
single  case,  where  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
In  Jos.  iii.  8,  the  priests  who  bear  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant are  ordered  to  stand  still,  as  soon  as  they  come  to 

1  lb.  p.  212. 
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the  extremity  (nVp)  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  In 
verses  15  and  16  it  is  said,  as  their  feet  were  dipped  in  the 
extremity  (nVj^)  of  the  water,  that  the  water  stood,  &c. 
Here  the  extremity  of  the  water  is  certainly  the  side 
nearest  the  actors,  and  farthest  away  from  Canaan.  For 
the  border  of  Canaan  was  not  here  a  mathematical  line, 
but  this  same  Jordan,  which  had  one  side  nearest  to  those 
within  the  country,  and  another  nearest  to  those  without. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  denoting  within  the  boundary  of 
Canaan,  it  signifies  in  this  case  the  very  extremity  of  the 
border  on  the  farther  side.  And  yet  the  writer  of  Joshua 
lived  in  Canaan,  and  might  have  been  tempted  to  judge 
of  the  boundary  from  his  own  point  of  view.  How  Uttlc 
reason  there  is  for  assigning  that  point  of  view  to  the 
author  of  Exodus  ! 

VI. 

*  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it, 
as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you  '  (Lev.  xviii. 
28).  '  This  language  presupposes  the  expulsion  of  the 
Canaanites  from  their  country  as  past.  Keil  endeavours 
to  neutralise  its  force  by  the  statement  in  the  24th  verse 
preceding,  "  which  I  cast  out  before  you,"  not "  have  cast 
out ;  "  but  this  does  not  help  the  matter,  since  he  is  still 
obliged  to  say  that  "by  a  prosopopoeia  the  land  has 
SPUED  out  its  inhabitants.'^  It  is  nugatory  to  say  with  the 
same  critic,  that  Israel  was  at  the  time  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  country,  viz.  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  the  language  is  not  satisfied  by  the 
explanation ;  for  the  land  spueing  out  the  nations  cannot 
be  dwarfed  down  into  such  petty  dimensions.  Canaan 
proper,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  is  chiefly  meant'  ^ 

As  presented  by  Dr.  Davidson,  this  appears  a  most 

1  DayidBOD,  ib.  p.  5. 
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formidable  objection  against  the  Mosaic  authorship.  And 
so  it  must  always  do,  if  the  passage  is  wrenched  from  the 
place  which  Moses  assigned  it,  and  viewed  without  the 
aid  of  that  light  which  the  context  throws  upon  it.  In 
this  hght,  however,  it  is  seen  to  be  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  time  and  position  of  Moses.  The  words  occur  among 
a  group  of  laws  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  There  the 
Israelites  are  warned  against  a  long  catalogue  of  crim^ 
indulged  in,  partly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  which 
they  had  left,  and  partly  by  the  natives  of  Canaan,  whither 
they  were  going  :  '  After  the  deeds  of  the  land  of  Eg3rpt, 
wherein  ye  abode,  shall  ye  not  do ;  and  after  the  deeds 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  /  am  bringim]  you^  shall 
ye  not  do '  (v.  3).  After  a  lengthened  enumeration  of 
such  doings  Jehovah  continues :  '  Defile  not  yourselves  in 
any  of  these  things :  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled 
which  /  am  casting  out  before  you '  (v.  24).  In  these 
passages  the  participle  is  used,  implying  that  the  acts 
referred  to  were  not  yet  completed.  Israel  had  not  been 
yet  brought  to  Canaan,  nor  the  Canaanites  yet  cast  out. 

A  very  ordinary  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
author  would  have  prevented  our  critics  from  putting 
him  into  such  glaring  contradiction  with  himself  in  the 
28th  verse.  They  might  have  escaped  from  that  necessity 
by  taking  HXP,  here  translated  spued,  not  as  the  past 
tense,  but  as  the  participle,  as  the  Massoretic  accentuation 
seems  here  to  point  out,^  and  in  this  way  could  have 
given  it  a  future  reference,  as  weU  as  the  two  participles 
preceding.  But  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  context  de- 
mands a  future  perfect,  or  futurum  exactum.  For  the 
Israelites  are  warned,  after  they  shall  have  settled  in 

*  See  Wogue,  Le  Pentateuque,  in  he.  where  he  remarks  that  the  barytone 
form  of  riKp  is  the  ordinary  feminine  form  of  the  participle  in  this  kind 
of  verb. 
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Canaan,  not  to  imitate  the  vices  of  its  present  occupants, 
lest  the  land  should  spue  them  out  also,  as  it  had  done 
their  predecessors.  There  is  implied  here  a  double  rela- 
tion of  time — the  past  and  the  future.  The  past  is 
implied,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  must  have 
been  past  when  the  Hebrews  are  supposed  to  be  settled 
in  their  stead.  But  i\iQ  future  also  is  implied.  For  as  the 
Hebrews  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Jordan,  the  expulsion 
of  the  race  had  yet  to  come.  In  Latin  this  twofold 
relation  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  futurum  exactum, 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus :  Cum  Romam  venero^  statim  ad 
te  scribam.  Before  he  could  write  from  Eome  he  must 
have  been  there.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  writing 
his  arrival  is  something  past  But  with  regard  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case,  his  arrival  at  Eome  was  still 
future.  This  is  the  appropriate  use  of  the  future  perfect 
Such  a  tense,  however,  is  unknown  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, which,  in  consequence,  are  less  precise  in  the 
expression  of  the  idea.  It  is  most  commonly  the  perfect 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose,  as  in  our  case.^  We  have  a 
good  example  in  Ex.  xii.  17,  where  the  usage  is  parallel 
to  that  of  Lev.  xviii.  28 :  'Ye  shall  keep  the  unleavened 
bread ;  for  in  this  selfsame  day  have  I  brought  your  hosts 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'  This  command  was  given 
several  days  before  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt.^  We  may, 
therefore,  paraphrase  the  passage  in  Leviticus  somewhat 
in  this  way :  '  When  ye  shall  have  come  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  defile  not  yourselves  in  any  of  those  things  for 
which  I  am  casting  out  these  nations  before  you  .  .  .  lest 
the  land  spue'  you  out  also,  as  it  shall  then  have  spued 
out  the  nations  that  were  before  you.' 

*  See  Ges.  Heb.  Gram.  §  124,  6  \  Ewald,  §  135,  a. ;  Uhlemann,  Syr. 
Gram.  §  60,  3  b. ;  Wright,  Arab.  Gram,  part  ii.  p.  7,  n.  5. 
'  See  Benisch,  Bbhop  Colenso^a  Objections,  &c.,  p.  2. 
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At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  if 
this  chapter  of  Leviticus  were  written  after  the  conquests 
east  of  the  Jordan,  Gilead  and  Bashan  had  abeady  spued 
out  their  nations.  Nor  are  these  dimensions  so  petty  as 
Davidson  would  have  us  believe.  The  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  depopulation  were  certainly  far  beyond 
that  of  Canaan  (see  Num.  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii.,  iii.) ;  and  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  map  in  Munk's  Palestine^  or  the  one 
drawn  by  Lange  for  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  the  extent  of 
country  was  not  so  very  inferior. 

At  all  events  this  answer  will  suit  a  similar  passage 
cited  against  us  from  Deut.  ii.  12:  'The  Horim  also 
abode  in  Seir  formerly;  but  the  children  of  Esau  suc- 
ceeded them  when  they  had  exterminated  them  from 
before  them ;  as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession^ 
which  Jehovah  gave  unto  them.'  These  words  were 
spoken  after  the  country  to  the  east  of  Jordan  had  been 
completely  overrun  and  occupied.  The  speaker  does  not 
say  that  Israel  had  then  expelled  the  inhabitants  from 
Canaan,  but  only  from  the  land  of  his  possession.  Were 
not  Gilead  and  Bashan  part  of  this?  Indeed,  at  the 
moAient  they  were  Israel's  sole  actual  possession.  Colenso 
urges:  'The  country  of  Sihon  and  Og  is  not  what  is 
meant  by  the  expression,  "the  land  of  his  possession 
which  Jehovah  gave  imto  them;"  for  this  is  indicated 
distinctly  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  Deut.  iv.  1  :  "  Now, 
therefore,  hearken,  0  Israel,  that  ye  may  live,  and  go  in, 
and  possess  the  land,  which  Jehovah  the  God  of  your 
fathers  giveth  you."'^  To  this  we  answer,  that  Canaan 
was  the  chief  and  essential  part  of  Israel's  possession: 
but  that  the  country  of  Sihon  and  Og  also  was  given  him 
as  a  possession.  Not  to  travel  out  of  our  present  chapter, 
does  not  Jehovah  say :  '  Behold,  I  have  given  unto  thine 

»  lb.  p.  214. 
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hand  Sihon  the  Amorite,  king  of  Heshbon,  and  his  land  : 
begin  to  possess  it  ?  (Dent.  ii.  24).  And  again :  '  Behold,  I 
have  begun  to  give  Sihon  and  his  land  before  thee ;  begin 
to  possess^  that  thou  mayest  possess  the  land '  (Deut.  ii.  31). 
So  of  his  brother  king  in  Deut.  iii.  2 ;  and  so  of  the  whole 
eastern  conquest,  which,  as  well  as  Canaan,  is  spoken  of 
in  Deut.  iv.  38  as  Israel's  inheritance. 

vn. 

*  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wildemesSy 
they  found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath 
day'  (Num.  xv.  32).  On  this  Colenso  writes:  'Tliis, 
according  to  its  natural  interpretation,  would  seem  to 
have  been  written  when  the  people  were  no  longer  in  the 
wilderness ;  that  is,  it  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Moses.'  ^ 

Although,  in  strict  logic,  the  words  would  h^ve  been 
historically  correct  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  whatever 
hypothesis  we  admit,  the  Bishop  will  allow,  that,  if  there 
was  any  special  reason  for  introducing  the  wilderness^  they 
might  even  have  been  appropriate.  That  reason  the 
Bishop  overlooked,  and  yet  it  hes  in  the  context.  The 
criminal  is  brought  before  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  congregation  (ver.  33).  They  are  entirely  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  him  (ver.  34).  It  was  not  because  there 
was  any  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  for  he  had  been  caught  in 
flagranti.  It  was  not  because  there  was  no  legal  punish- 
ment appointed  for  the  crime ;  for  the  law  had  already 
declared  that  punishment  to  be  death  (Ex.  xxxi.  14). 
Death  by  stoning^  indeed,  had  not  been  specified ;  but  in 
Hebrew  practice  was  always  had  recourse  to  when  no 
other  was  determined  expressly.  What,  then,  was  the 
source  of  their  perplexity  ?     From  the  beginning  of  the 

» lb.  p.  218. 
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chapter,  down  to  the  introduction  of  this  episode,  there  is 
given  a  series  of  commandments  to  be  observed  when  the 
Hebrews  should  be  settled  in  Canaan.  The  first  class 
refers  to  voluntary  sacrifices  (2-16) ;  the  second  to  legal 
offerings  enjoined  upon  all  (17-21);  the  third  to  the 
expiatory  sacrifices  of  those  who  had  transgressed  by 
error  (22-29) ;  and  from  30  to  32  the  code  denounces 
death  to  *  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  with  a  high  hand/ 
All  this  refers  to  Canaan.  But  were  these  laws  to  be  in 
force  in  the  wilderness,  such  at  any  rate  as  related  to 
crimes  committed  with  a  high  hand?  The  theoretical 
doubt  becomes  a  practical  one  in  the  case  of  the  sabbath- 
breaker.  Death  is  the  statutory  penalty.  But  then  they 
are  in  the  wilderness.  Hence  the  perplexity.  There  was 
really,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for  introducing  the  nar- 
rative with  the  notice,  that  the  incident  took  place  in  the 
wilderness ;  not  that  it  was  absolutely  needed,  but  that  it 
drew  attention  to  the  point  of  the  story. 

vin. 

Another  argument  is  founded  on  the  use  of  the  formula 
'  unto  this  day ;'  which,  Davidson  says,^  *  is  one  that  pro- 
perly and  regularly  denotes  a  long  interval,  as  is  shown 
by  its  use  in  Judges  vi.  24 ;  1  Sam.  v.  5,  xxvii.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  18 ;  2  Ejngs  ii.  22,  xvii.  23,  41.  Hence  it 
is  employed  as  a  proof  of  later  composition  in  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings.  It  may,  therefore,  be  rightly  used 
in  disproving  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
provided  the  context  harmonize  with  the  application. 
But  it  should  be  applied  with  discrimination,  because  it 
may  be  employed  of  a  short  time,  as  it  is  in  Gen.  xlviii. 
15 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  8,  and  elsewhere.     A  proper  example, 

*  lb.  pp.  9, 10. 
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bearing  on  our  present  subject,  is  in  Deut.  iii.  14  :  **  Jair 
called  them  (the  cities  of  Bashan)  after  his  own  name, 
Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day.''  This  event  belongs 
to  the  time  immediately  before  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  have  been  so  spoken  of  in  his 
farewell  discourse ;  the  interval  of  time  being  very  short. 
Here  Hengstenberg  tries  to  show  that  all  which  occurred 
from  Num.  xxii.  to  the  end,  intervened;  so  that  the  fact 
whose  continuance  is  stated  was  not  so  very  near  the 
present  time  of  the  writer.  But  in  this  the  critic  fails ; 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  fluctuating 
character  of  the  phrase,  and  the  common  occurrence  of 
new  names  not  remaining  fixed  to  their  respective  objects 
soon  after  their  introduction.  To  say  that  the  phrase 
was  nearly  equivalent  to  our  English  word  "still,"  is 
simply,  absurd.' 

The  formula  here  cited  has  been  much  abused  by  the 
devotees  of  '  the  higher  criticism.'  Discarding,  however, 
as  quite  inapplicable,  numerous  examples  arrayed  against 
us,  Vater  and  Davidson  confine  themselves  to  this  single 
passage,  as  the  only  one  available  for  their  purpose.  And 
yet  how  frail  the  reed  on  which  they  lean  I 

Of  its  own  nature,  and  apart  from  any  peculiarities  of 
usage,  the  phrase  is  one  which  may  denote  an  interval 
from  any  given  point  of  time  up  to  the  day  spoken  of. 
It  expresses  much  the  same  idea  as  n3"iy>  nriy^^y, 
or  narrny — till  now^  up  to  this.  And  yet  such  ex- 
pressions are  used  of  the  shortest  intervals.  The  great 
difierence  between  the  formulas  seems  to  be,  that  while 
the  successive  units  of  the  latter  may  be  composed  of 
hours,  or  even  minutes,  it  requires  a  day  for  every  suc- 
cessive unit  of  the  former ;  on  which  account  there  is 
unquestionably  more  formality  and  solemnity  in  the 
phrase  *  to  this  day,'  than  the  analogous  one  '  till  now.' 
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But  wherever  there  has  intervened  a  succession  of  days 
numerous  enough  to  make  a  respectable  and  historical 
series,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  more 
solemn  formula  should  not  be  adopted.  In  Num.  xxii. 
30  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Balaam's  ass  ex- 
presses himself  with  Hebrew  propriety ;  and  yet  he  uses 
the  phrase  in  reference  to  the  few  years  he  had  carried 
his  master.  In  1  Sam.  xxix.  8  David  says  to  Achish : 
'  What  hast  thou  found  in  thy  servant,  so  long  as  I  have 
been  with  thee,  unto  this  day?'  Achish  himself  had 
just  used  the  phrase  of  the  same  interval  (v.  3).  And 
what  is  the  interval  ?  Just  sixteen  months :  'And  the  num- 
ber of  days  that  David  abode  in  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
listines was  a  full  year  and  four  months '  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  7).^ 
In  Lev.  xxiii.  14,  until  this  selfsame  day  is  used  of  the 
few  weeks'  interval  between  the  first  fruits  of  the  grain 
harvest  and  the  sacrifices  appointed  to  commemorate  its 
completion.^  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  forbids  us 
to  restrict  the  formula  in  our  case  to  a  few  months'  time ; 
nothing,  certainly,  that  can  settle  David's  length  of  resi- 
dence in  Philistia  as  the  utmost  limit  to  which  it  must  be 
confined. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  our  defence  does  not  require 
us  to  push  back  the  conquest  of  Bashan  beyond  the 
month  or  two  preceding  the  discourse  of  Moses.  And 
that  was  the  time  when  Jair  took  possession  of  Argob, 
and  called  the  cities  there  Bashan-khavvoth-jair  unto  this 
day.  The  period  was  certainly  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  last  scenes  of  Deuteronomy  for  Moses  to  speak  of  it 
as  that  time  (Deut.  iii.  4,  8,  12,  18,  21,  23).    From  which 

*  The  Septuagint  make  it  4  months :  and  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §  10,  4  months 
-h  20  days. 

'  This  is  lost  in  the  English  Versions.  Literally  the  words  run : — *  And 
ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn,  nor  green  ears,  until  this  self- 
same day,  until  your  bringing  in  the  offering  unto  your  God.' 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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we  infer  two  things :  First,  that  the  time  alluded  to  was 
not  immediately  before  the  farewell  discourse  of  Moses  ; 
secondly,  that  as  that  time  is  the  term  from  which  is  com- 
puted the  interval  up  to  this  day^  the  latter  phrase  cannot 
imply  a  longer  period  than  is  thus  included  between  the 
two  terms.  If  that  time  must  be  extended  to  many 
months  before,  it  leaves  a  larger  space  for  its  other 
extreme ;  but  if  it  means  only  a  few  weeks  before,  it 
necessarily  brings  down  the  other  to  its  own  level. 

But  in  truth,  length  in  time,  as  well  as  in  space,  is 
never  absolute,  but  always  relative.  The  ephemeral 
insect  enjoys  a  long  life  on  the  day  when  man  is  but 
commencing  his ;  and  although  Moses  lived  long,  when 
compared  with  his  contemporaries,  his  years  were  few  as 
judged  by  the  antediluvian  standard.  The  lapse  of  time, 
therefore,  between  the  giving  of  the  name  and  the  date  of 
Deuteronomy  may  easily  have  been  such,  as  appeared,  in 
the  circumstances,  suflSciently  long.  Of  these,  indeed,  we 
know  httle.  But  any  circumstance  that  would  make  the 
name  Hkely  to  be  only  temporary  or  transient  would  be 
enough.  This,  in  a  language  so  sparing  of  compounds  as 
the  Hebrew,  might  have  been  found  in  the  long  com- 
pound name — Bashan-Khawoth-jair.  Or  it  might  have 
arisen  from  the  pretensions  of  Jair  himself,  who  seems  to 
have  assumed  personal  claims  over  the  district,  and  con- 
nected his  own  name  with  it,  even  before  Moses  had 
authorised  him  to  settle  there.  Khavvoth^  besides,  means 
tent-villages^  or  nomadic  hamlets^  and  on  that  account 
points  to  anything  but  a  permanency  of  settlement,  and 
consequently  of  name. 

But  a  study  of  the  topography  may  perhaps  help  more 
than  anything  else  to  illustrate  the  real  bearing  of  the 
name,  and  to  throw  hght  on  the  singular  conception  from 
which  it  apparently  arose.     The  vai'ious  notices,  Tvhich 
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occur  in  the  Old  Testament  on  the  Khavvoth  Jair^  have 
given  great  trouble  to  critics  anxious  to  harmonise  their 
discrepancies.  The  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  name  Khavvoth  (signifying,  according  to 
Arabic  analogy,  huts  or  hamlets)  with  the  great  and 
strongly  fortified  cities  which  the  district  comprised  to  the 
number  of  sixty  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  col.  14) ;  partly  from 
their  seeming  to  be  at  one  time  in  Gilead,  and  at  another 
in  Bashan ;  and  partly  fi'om  the  varying  number  of  the 
towns  included  under  that  denomination.^  The  discre- 
pancy in  number  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for 
by  the  instability  of  all  Bedawin  villages,  which  vary 
according  as  circumstances  demand.  So  the  original 
twenty-three  of  1  Cliron.  ii.  22  might  easily  grow  into  the 
thirty  of  Jud.  x.  4  a  century  or  two  afterwards.  But  they 
are  only  to  be  fiilly  explained,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration also  the  difference  of  place. 

For  there  seem  to  have  been  Khavvoth  Jair  in  Gilead 
and  Khavvoth  Jair  in  Bashan.^  The  first  notice  is  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41 :  '  And  Moses  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir 
the  son  of  Manasseh ;  and  he  abode  therein.  And  Jair 
the  son  of  Manasseh  went  and  conquered  the  hamlets 
thereof,  and  called  them  Khavvoth  Jair  J  Here  they  are 
clearly  situated  in  Gilead ;  and  their  number  originally  is 
stated  to  have  been  twenty-three  (1  Chron.  ii.  22).  The 
next  time  they  occur  is  in  Deut.  iii.  14,  where  Moses, 
plainly  distinguishing  Gilead  from  Bashan,  places  them  in 
Bashan  :  '  And  the  rest  of  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  being 
the  kingdom  of  Og,  give  I  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh ;  all  the  line  of  Argob  with  all  Bashan,  which  was 
called  the  land  of  Eephaim.     Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh 

*  See  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  art.  Havoth  Jair, 

^  J.  L.  Porter  has  a  good  article  on  the  subject  in  Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.  vol. 
vi.  p.  2dl.  Historico-geographical  Sketch  of  Bashan. 

£  e2 
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took  all  the  line  of  Argob  unto  the  boundaries  of  Ge- 
schuri  and  Maachathi ;  and  called  them  after  his  own 
name,  Bashan-khawoth-jair,  unto  this  day.  And  I  gave 
Gilead  unto  Machir  '  (13-15).  Argob  was  a  province  of 
Bashan,  and  entirely  separate  from  Gilead.  And  yet  here 
too  we  have  the  Khavvoth-jair.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  the  name  belonged  to  two  distinct  circles  of  towns, 
one  called  simply  Khavvoth-jair ;  the  other,  in  contradis- 
tinction, Bashaii'khawoth-jair.  This  difference  is  kept  in 
view  in  the  succeeding  notices.  Joshua  xiii.  30  speaks 
of  those  in  Bashan  :  '  And  their  boundary  was  from 
Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  King  of 
Bashan,  and  all  Khavvoth-jair^  which  is  in  Bashan,  three- 
score cities ;  and  half  Gilead,'  &c.  Long  after,  Jud.  x. 
4  refers  to  those  in  Gilead^  as  stiU,  with  some  change  in 
number,  perpetuating  their  original  name :  '  And  they 
had  thirty  cities,  which  are  called  Khavvoth-jair,  unto  this 
day,  which  are  in  the  land  of  Gilead.'  It  is  also  to  these 
that  allusion  is  made  in  1  Kings  iv.  13,  where  the  author 
assigns  to  Ben-Geber  the  administration  of  the  hamlets  of 
Jair^  the  son  of  Manasseh,  which  '  are  in  Gilead  ; '  and 
then  adds,  showing  clearly  how  he  distinguished  the  two 
districts  :  *  to  him  also  pertained  the  line  of  Argob  which 
is  in  Bashan,  threescore  great  cities  with  ramparts  and 
copper  bolts.' 

From  this  collation  of  passages  we  infer  :  1.  That 
there  were  Khavvoth  Jair  in  Gilead,  and  also  in  Bashan. 
2.  That  the  number  of  towns  in  the  former  was  origi- 
nally twenty-three,  in '  the  latter  sixty.  3.  That  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  Bashan  was  sometimes  added  to  the 
latter.  4.  That  after  Joshua  we  hear  no  more  of 
Khawoth  Jair  in  Bashan^  but  only  in  Gilead.  How  was 
it,  that  the  towns  in  Argob  of  Bashan  lost  the  name  so 
soon?    Moses  had  really,  after  all,  some  reason  appa- 
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rently  for  thinking  that  the  name  was  a  transient  one. 
What  was  it  ?  The  singularity  of  designating  the  iron- 
bound,  basaltic  giant  cities  of  Argob,  whose  solidity  of 
structure  astonishes  the  traveller  of  tlie  present  day,  as 
mere  Jair  hamlets.  It  may  liave  been  from  a  spirit  of 
boasting,  or  from  tliat  peculiarity  of  Oriental  humour 
that  calls  an  obeUsk  'Cleopatra's  needle.'  But  at  any 
rate,  after  calling  his  twenty-three  hamlets  in  Gilead  by  a 
name  most  suitable  to  nomad  and  pastoral  settlements,  he 
seems  to  have  extended  it  afterwards,  as  his  success  in- 
creased, to  the  sixty  giant  cities  of  the  Eephaim. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  accompany  for  a  moment  the 
latest  visitor  to  one  of  Jair's  frail  hamlets :  '  The  conquest 
of  Jiashan,  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  in  person, 
was  completed  by  Jair,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Manasseh.  In  narrating  his  achieve- 
ments, the  sacred  historian  brings  out  another  remarkable 
fact  connected  with  this  kingdom  of  Bashan.  In  Argob, 
one  of  its  little  provinces,  Jair  took  no  less  than  sixty 
great  cities^  "  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars  ;  be- 
sides unwalled  towns  a  great  many  "  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14). 
Such  a  statement  seems  all  but  incredible.  It  would  not 
stand  the  arithmetic  of  Bishop  Colenso  for  a  moment. 
Often,  when  reading  the  passage,  I  used  to  think  that 
some  strange  statistical  mystery  hung  over  it;  for  how 
could  a  province  measuring  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
by  twenty  support  such  a  number  of  fortified  cities,  espe- 
cially when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  a  wilderness  of 
rocks  ?  But  mysterious,  incredible  as  this  seemed,  on  the 
spot  with  my  own  eyes  /  have  seen  that  it  is  literally 
true.  The  cities  are  there  to  this  day.'^  Arriving  at  one 
in  a  dark  night,  '  "  Is  there  any  spot,"  I  asked  of  an  Arab 

»  J.  L.  Porter,  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  (1806)  p.  18. 
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at  my  side,  "  where  we  could  get  shelter  from  the  rain  ?  " 
"  There  is  a  house  ready  for  you,"  he  answered.  "  A  house ! 
Is  there  a  house  here  ?  "   "  Hundreds  of  them ;  this  is  the 
town  of  Bur^k ".  .  .  The  house  seemed  to  have  under- 
gone little  change  from  the  time  its  old  master  had  left 
it ;  and  yet  the  thick  nitrous  crust  on  the  floor  showed 
that  it  had  been  deserted  for  long  ages.     The  walls  were 
perfect,  nearly  five  feet  thick,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
hewn  stones,  without  lime  or  cement  of  any  kind.     The 
roof  was  formed  of  large  slabs  of  the  same  black  basalt, 
lying  as  regularly,  and  jointed  as  closely,  as  if  the  work- 
men had  only  just   completed  them.     They  measured 
12  feet  in  length,  18  inches  in  breadth,  and  6  inches  in 
thickness.     The  ends  rested  on  a  plain  stone  cornice,  pro- 
jecting about  a  foot  from  each  side  wall.     The  chamber 
was  20  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  10  high.     The  outer  door 
was  a  slab  of  stone,  4^  feet  high,  4  wide,  and  8  inches 
thick.     It  hung  upon  pivots,  formed  of  projecting  parts 
of  the  slab,  working  in  sockets  in  the  Hntel  and  threshold ; 
and  though  so  massive,  I  was  able  to  open  and  shut  it 
with  ease.     At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  small  window 
with  a  stone  shutter.     An  inner  door,  also  of  stone,  but 
of  finer  workmanship,  and  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the 
other,  admitted   to   a  chamber  of  the   same  size   and 
appearance.     From  it  a  much  larger  door  communicated 
with  a  third  chamber,  to  which  there  was  a  descent  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.     This  was  a  spacious  hall  equal  in 
width  to  the  two  rooms,  and  about  25  feet  long  by  20 
high.     A  semicircular  arch  was  thrown  across  it,  sup- 
porting the  stone  roof ;  and  a  gate,  so  large  that  camels 
could  pass  in  and  out,  opened  on  the  street.     The  gate 
was  of  stone,  and  in  its  place  (p.  26)  .  .  .  We  rode  on. 
The  hills  of  Bashan  were  close  in  front ;  their  summits 
clothed  with  oak  forests,  and  their  sides  studded  with  old 
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towns.  As  we  ascended  them,  the  rock  fields  of  the 
Lejah  (the  modem  name  for  Argob)  were  spread  out  on 
the  right ;  and  there,  too,  the  ancient  cities  were  thickly 
planted.  Not  less  than  thirty  of  the  threescore  cities  of 
Argob  were  in  view  at  one  time  on  that  day ;  their  black 
houses  and  ruins  half  concealed  by  the  black  rocks  amid 
which  they  are  built,  and  their  massive  towers  rising  up 
here  and  there,  like  the  keeps  of  old  Norman  fortresses  ' 
(p.  28).  These  were  the  giant  cities  which  Jair  proudly 
called  the  hamlets  of  Jair.  It  was  strange  that  the  name 
lasted  up  to  the  time  of  Moses'  last  words :  and  thus  the 
obnoxious  expression  is  fully  explained. 

§  2. — Geographical  Difficulties, 

Among  the  geographical  notices  of  the  Pentateuch, 
not  a  few  are  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  time  of 
Moses.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  such  as  regard  the 
cardinal  points. 

I. 

The  first  is  the  term  seaward^  which  is  frequently  used 
as  equivalent  to  westivard.  *  In  Genesis  xii.  8,  xxviii.  14  ; 
Exodus  X.  19,xx\d.  22,  xxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  12,  we  find  the 
expressions  nD%  0*0  in  the  sense  of  westward^  which 
in  most  of  the  places  indicate  the  locality  of  the  writer  or 
writers  to  have  been  Canaan.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
present  mode  of  designating  the  west  is  conceivable  from 
one  in  Arabia  or  the  land  of  Moab  ;  but  this  is  question- 
able, at  least  in  some  cases.  Keil  must  have  felt  it  to  be 
so  when  he  adds,  without  evidence,  that  the  geographical 
designation  of  the  cardinal  points  may  have  been  fixed  for 
the  Hebrew  language  so  early  as  by  the  patriarchs.  At 
the  present  time  this  appears  to  us  improbable.'     So  argues 

Davidson.^ 

»  lb.  pp.  12, 13. 
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It  would  be  a  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation 
to  trace  to  their  origin  the  terms  employed  in  different 
languages  to  designate  the  cardinal  points.  Ethnology 
might  gain  much ;  and  the  original  seats  of  nations,  as 
well  as  their  connection  with  one  another,  would  have 
some  new  Ughts  thrown  upon  them.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, looking  southward,  represented  the  right-hand  side 

by  the  same  hieroglyphic    t    as  they  used  for  the  west ; 

and  tlie  east  it  by  the  same  as  they  used  for  the  left- 
hand}  If  the  old  Bactrian  word  apdkthara  means  the 
region  behind^  as  Pictet  believes,^  the  Iranians  who  use  it 
for  the  north  must  also  have  turned  southward.  But  their 
Aryan  brethren  certainly  looked  eastward  before  they 
broke  up  into  their  several  nationahties,  as  the  Indo-ger- 
manic  languages  bear  ample  witness.^  In  Sanscrit  ^^ 
savya^  means  left-hand  and  north  ;  ^f^W  dakshina^ 
right-hand  and  south ;  irrw^  prdnch^  east  and  in  front ; 
tjfgil  pashchima^  western  and  posterior.  The  Semitic 
terms  for  the  cardinal  points  originate  in  the  same  view. 
Thus  the  general  designation  for  the  west  in  Hebrew  is 
"linK  or  ichat  is  behind  \    and  in   the   rock-tablet   of 

T 

Tiglath  Pileser  I.  (1130 — 1110  a.c.)  the  Mediterranean  is 
designated  as  the  great  hinder  sea}  Here  we  have 
a  combination  of  the  two  Hebrew  denominations  for  the 
west.  For  seaicard^  as  Davidson  observes,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Pentateuch  in  that  sense. 

*  See  the  Feb.  number  of  Zeits.  fiir  Agypt,  &c.,  1866  ;  where  the  views  of 
ChampoUion  and  of  some  other  Egyptian  scholars  are  corrected.  Perhaps, 
however,  as  among  the  Romans,  the  left-hand  in  religious  language  was  not 
the  same  as  it  was  geographically. 

'  Les  Origines  Indo-Europ^ennes,  &c.,  Paris,  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  114,  note  1. 
Justi  in  his  Handbuch  der  Zendsprache  assigns  a  different  meaning  to  the 
word. 

»  Pictet,  ib.  vol.  iL  pp.  494-496. 

*  RawUnson,  An.  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
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But  he  is  certainly  wrong  in  deducing  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  locality  of  the  writer  must  have  been 
Canaan.  It  is  even  anything  but  certain  that  the  tenn 
took  its  rise  in  Canaan.  For  Tiglath  Pileser's  inscription 
shows  tliat  it  was  perfectly  suitable  to  the  longitude  6f 
Assyria.  But  let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Canaan  was  its  birthplace,  how  could  that  prevent  Moses 
or  any  other  Hebrew  from  using  it  out  of  the  country  ? 
From  the  Canaanitish  names  of  towns  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  Egyptian  monuments,  and  from  the  speci- 
mens of  ancient  Phenician  still  preserved  in  classic 
authors,  or  found  in  inscriptions,  all  orientalists  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician 
were  the  same  language,  and  difiered  only  dialectically.^ 
So  that  Abraham  coming  into  Canaan  with  his  cognate 
Aramaic  could  have  had  small  difficulty  in  speaking  the 
language  of  the  country  where  he  sojourned.  In  Isaac  it 
became  his  native  tongue ;  and  it  was  that  same  language 
that  was  carried  by  his  grandchildren  into  Egypt,  and 
brought  back  in  singular  purity  by  their  descendants  to 
the  land  of  its  birth.  If,  therefore,  the  term  seaward 
was  used  in  Canaan  to  designate  the  west  before  the  im- 
migration into  Egypt,  surely  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  could 
still  continue  to  use  it  in  this  secondary  sense,  although  in 
its  primary  meaning  it  was  no  longer  appropriate. 

The  analogies  of  other  languages  are  here  very  instruc- 
tive. The  Greenlander  uses  kitd — the  sea — ^precisely  as 
the  Hebrew  does  U\?  If  two  Greenlanders  in  any  part 
of  the  world  spoke  of  the  west  in  the  terms  of  their  own 
language,  would  they  pedantically  stop  to  consider 
whether  their  actual  geographical  position  at  the  moment 
authorised  them  to  employ  the  usual  word  ?  The  Indian 
uses  for  the  west  the  term  varuni^  that  is  region  of  the 

^  See  Renan,  Hist  Gen.  et  des  LaDgues  Sem.  liv.  ii.  c.  1^  pp.  111^  &c. 
'  Kleinfimidty  GroenL  Gram.  ap.  Pictet,  ib.  L  p.  112. 
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ocean}  And  yet  the  Indian  Ocean  is  on  the  south.  The 
word  had,  therefore,  been  incorporated  into  the  language 
before  he  crossed  the  Himalayas.  Our  own  west  seems 
explicable  only  on  the  same  principle  we  are  illustrating 
in  the  Hebrew.  Its  primitive  meaning  is  gone ;  and  its 
secondary  one  is  used  without  any  reference  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  in  which  it  apparently  originated.  The 
EngUsh  west  is  in  Scandinavian  vestr^  old  German  wesU 
westen.  These  words  are  connected  with  another  group 
expressing  the  idea  of  desert:  oiu:  waste,  Anglo-Saxon 
westen,  old  German  wdsti ;  and  also  with  a  third,  Scandi- 
navian vast,  woest  denoting  sea,  and  alUed  with  the  Latin 
rasturn.  The  root  of  these  groups  seems  to  be  the  San- 
scrit va^,  meaning  dry  or  sterile,  which  is  also  found  in  the 
Irish  fas'.  The  origin  of  these  different  meanings  Pictet 
very  simply  accounts  for  by  the  situation  of  Bactriana, 
from  which  region  as  a  centre  the  primitive  Aryans  seem 
to  have  commenced  their  wanderings.  Between  Bac- 
triana and  the  western  Caspian  there  was  an  immense 
desert.  The  sea  was  but  its  continuation,  and,  as  Bumes 
describes  it  in  his  travels  to  Bokhara,  resembled  it  ex- 
tremely in  appearance.  This  origin  is  all  the  more  likely 
from  the  existence  of  another  large  group  of  words  in  the 
same  family,  carrying  with  them  the  signification  of  sea 
and  west;  that  is  mare  from  the  root  nf,  whence  in 
Sanscrit  comes  n/ira  or  mara,  which  designates  the  tcestr 
Whether  the  word  meant  originally  desert  or  sea,  or  some- 
thing common  to  both,  it  is  clear  that  its  use  in  the  Indo- 
germanic  languages  is  now  quite  independent  of  relation 
either  to  the  sea  or  the  desert.^ 

»  Pictet,  ib.  p.  113.  «  Pictet,  ib.  pp.  109-115. 

*  In  much  the  same  way,  the  civilised  world  speaks  of  Europe,  without 
attending  to  the  geographical  position  implied  in  the  word.  In  Semitic 
ereb  signifies  the  west ;  and  it  was  in  exploring  the  west  that  the  Phenicians 
were  said  to  sail  in  search  of  Europa.    The  Portuguese  title  '  Prince  of  the 
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And  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  the  Hebrew  D^  ?  It 
is  admitted  that  the  term  was  quite  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Hebrew  settled  in  Palestine.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  equally  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Phenicians  or  Canaanites  who  preceded  the  Hebrews  in 
the  occupation  of  the  country.  It  was  appropriate,  there- 
fore, in  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  and 
his  sons ;  and  also  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  who  learned 
the  language  from  their  descendants.  A  little  more  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  Davidson  might  have  induced 
him  to  spare  those  strictures  on  Keil,  which  were  called 
for  neither  by  logic  nor  philology.  For  it  was  no  part 
of  Keil's  business  to  prove,  independently  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  the  word  was  actually  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews  before  Moses ;  but  only  to  show  that  the  analogy 
of  language  made  it  possible.  Davidson's  argument  is 
of  no  force  whatever,  unless  he  show  the  impossibility  of 
its  use  by  Moses. 

After  these  remarks  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  refu- 
tation of  Colenso's  objections  drawn  from  the  sea-wind 
that  drove  away  the  locusts  from  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  19). 
For  it  is  the  same  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 
observations.  What  he  says  of  the  east-wind  requires  a 
passing  notice.  Feeling  the  worthlessness  of  his  former 
argument,  which,  he  confesses,  may  be  easily  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  of  Mosaic  authorship,  he  adds  :  *  As  it  is, 
the  phenomenon  in  question  is  but  one  of  many  like  phe- 
nomena, as  e.g.  that  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  the  east  wind  is  spoken 
of  as  a  parching  wind,  which,  as  Gesenius  observes,  "  it 
certainly  is  in  Palestine,  but  not  in  Egypt,  whence  the 

Algarves '  represents  the  Arabic  form  for  the  west — al  Gharb,  So  Hesperia 
was  the  Greek  name  of  Italy,  as  it  lay  to  the  west.  And  yet  no  one  would 
quarrel  with  a  Spaniard  who  chose  to  speak  of  it  as  Hesperia.  (See  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  ii.  44,  note  1 ;  iv.  45,  note  3.) 
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LXX.  in  that  place  write  virog  *  south-west  wind,'  instead 
of  sZpog  '  east  wind/  "  and  is  very  strongly  suggestive  of 
a  later  date  of  composition,  for  those  parts,  at  least,  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative  in  which  it  occurs.'  ^ 

The  Hebrews  did  not,  like  the  Egj^ptians,  distinguish 
the  intermediate  divisions  between  the  cardinal  points; 
and  therefore  with  them  an  east  wind  may  mean  a  north- 
east^ or  a  south-east  wind.  Now,  in  Egypt  the  parching 
samoom  comes  from  the  south-east^  or  south-south-east.^ 
So  that  a  Hebrew  in  Egypt,  seeing  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  assign  to  the 
east  wind  of  his  own  country,  might  very  naturally  call  it 
(and  with  perfect  accuracy  for  a  Hebrew)  by  the  same 
name  he  had  been  used  to  in  Canaan ;  and  so  Moses  could 
use  it  in  writing. 

Thus  far,  as  to  the  weight  of  the  argument  in  itself. 
But  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  it  is  got  up,  and  to  the  hurried  hand 
that  is  too  often  apparent  throughout  the  Bisliop's  work. 
Gesenius  is  quoted  as  asserting  that  in  Gen.  xli.  6  the 
LXX.  have  vorog  instead  of  eZpog.  No  reference  is 
given  to  enable  us  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  citation. 
But  inaccurate  it  must  be,  nevertheless.  Gesenius  was  far 
too  careful  a  critic  to  appeal  to  LXX.  Gen.  xli.  6  for  a 
word  that  is  not  there  at  all.  For  instead  of  vorog,  the 
Septuagint  there  use  the  compound  oLvsfjLQ(^6op(n  to  ex- 
press the  Hebrew  D^P  nbUB^ :  and  in  his  Thesaurus 
Gesenius  cites  all  the  passages  of  scriptural  Hebrew  where 
the  Septuagint  have  voVo^  for  DHp ;  and  not  one  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  Genesis.  The  four  cases  in  the 
Pentateuch  are,  he  says,  Ex.  x.  13  {bis\  xiv.  21 :  Num. 
xxxiv.  15 ;  and  none  of  these  have  anything  to  do  with 

»  lb.  p.  200.  *  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt.  I  pp.  22,  23. 
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a  parching  wind.  In  Numbers  it  is  not  a  question  of  a 
wind^  but  of  a  point  of  the  compass.  In  Ex.  x.  13  it  is 
the  particular  wind  that  brings  the  locusts  ;  and  in  Ex. 
xiv.  21  it  is  the  blast  that  divides  the  Eed  Sea.  The  mis- 
take, on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  jumbling  together  of  Gesenius's  good  criticism 
with  Von  Bohlen's  rash  dogmatism,  and  fi'om  supposing 
tliat  Gesenius  adopts  the  opinion,  which  he  actually  com- 
bats in  the  other.^ 

II. 

Another  geographical  anomaly  is  supposed  to  lie  in 
tlie  phrase  beyond  Jordan^  which,  implying,  as  it  seems  to 
do,  a  writer  who  lived  in  Canaan,  could  never  have  been 
used  by  Moses.  Colenso,  after  referring  doubtfully  to 
Gen.  1.  11,  adds:  *But  the  remark  above  made  holds 
good,  at  all  events,  of  the  following  passages,  in  which 
the  same  word  "^5^3,  "  beyond,''  "  on  the  other  side," 
occurs :  "  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto 
all  Israel  on  the  other  side  ("^SV?  ^^^  ^^'  has,  en'oneously, 
"  on  tliis  side  "  )  Jordan^  in  the  wilderness  "  (Deut.  i.  1) ; 
"  On  the  other  side  Jordan^  in  the  land  of  Moab,  began 
Moses  to  declare  this  law  ''  (Deut.  i.  5).  On  this  point  Bleek 
writes  as  follows,  p.  205  :  "  These  words  could  only  have 
been  written  by  one   who  found   himself  on  this   side 

*  The  words  of  Gesenius  are : — '  Quoniam  in  .^prpto  Eurus  refrigerat 
potius  quam  aestu  adurit  (v.  Abdoll.  M^.  1,  1  extr.),  Auster  contra  vehe- 
mentissime  flat,  LXX.  septem  locis  pro  DHp*  Dip  votov  posuerunt,  Ex.  x.  13 
(6m),  xiv.  21 ;  Num.xxxiv.  15 ;  Job  xxxviii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  26  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  26 ; 
(alibi  Kav<7tav,  avitiog  xuvawv),  suntque  adeo  qui  Gen.  xli.  6;  23,  27,  Eurum  a 
scriptore  sacro  contra  loci  naturam  poaitum  existiment  (v.  Bohlen  ad  b.  1.) ; 
sed  vide  possitne  Eurus  do  quovis  vento  vebementiore  dictus  (et  sic 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  26,  ubi  vid.  Schnurr.),  vel  ita  positus  esse,  ut  etiam  Austrum 
comprebendat.  Ita  Bocbartus  Hieroz.  ii.,  003  Lips.,  qui  apud  Grsecos  in 
vulgari  sermone  ventum  orientalem  ad  ra  lona,  contra  occidentalem  ad  rd 
fiopua  referri  docet  (cf.  Salmas.  in  Sol.  p.  1240.*  (See  Thesaurus  Pbilol. 
Grit.  Ling.  ileb.  et  Cbald.  8.  v.  DHp.) 
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Jordan,  and,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Moses  and  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.     Some  translate  the 
expression  "  on  this  side  Jordan ;  "  but  this  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  will  not  allow.     One  raight  rather 
say  that  the  above  formula  was  a  stunding  designation  for 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  which  might  be  used  in  this 
sense  without  any  regard  to  the  position  of  the  writer. 
So  it  is  often  employed  in  later  times.     But  it  is  most  pro- 
bable  that  this  phrase  first  formed  itself  among  the 
Hebrews  after   they  were   settled   in   Canaan,  and  the 
greater  pari  of  them  on  the  west  of  Jordan.     In  that 
case  Moses,  or  a  writer  of  his  age,  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  about  it  in  this  way,  so  long  as  he  himself 
was  on  the  eastern  bank.     In  Deuteronomy  this  use  of 
the  expression  is  the  less  likely,  since  frequently,  in  the 
words  of  Moses,  the  phrase  is  used  distinctly  for  the  laud 
of  Canaan  west  of  Jordan,  that  is,  on  the  other  side  from 
the  stand-point   of  the  speaker,  iii.  20,   25,    xi.    30  ; 
although  it  also  stands  in  a  speech  of  Moses  for  the 
eastern  side,  iii.  8  ;  and  so  too  in  the  history  itself,  iv.  41, 
46,  47,  49.     If,  however,  Moses  himself  had  been  the 
writer,  who  foimd  himself  on  the  eastern  side,  he  would 
certainly  only  have  used  the  expression  of  the  land  west 
of  Jordan,  the  land  of  Canaan.'  * 

To  the  chief  part  of  this  difficulty  one  answer  is  sug- 
gested by  Bleek  himself,  viz.,  that  the  '  formula  was  a 
standing  designation  for  the  country  east  of  Jordan.' 
In  replying  to  the  last  objection  we  maintained,  that  the 
Hebrew,  after  having  been  spoken  in  Canaan  for  200 
years  by  Abraham's  descendants,  went  down  with  them 
into  Egypt,  possessing  and  retaining  all  its  pecuharities, 
geographical  terms,  and  standing  designations  of  the 
surrounding  countries.     From  Egypt  it  came  back  to  its 

*  Colenso,  ib.  pp.  211,  212. 
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original  home  without  losing  those  terms,  which  had 
become  so  petrified  in  the  staple  of  the  language  as  to 
bear  the  same  meaning  wherever  it  was  spoken.  Bleek 
himself  admits  it  was  so  after  the  conquest,  when  the 
phrase  '  beyond  Jordan '  was  used  of  the  eastern  bank 
irrespective  of  the  writer's  actual  position.  And,  indeed, 
the  name  of  Perea,  afterwards  applied  to  it,  is  the  best 
proof  of  this.  Nothing,  then,  could  prevent  it  being  so 
used  by  Moses  long  before,  for  whom  the  pecuhar  usage 
of  the  language  was  already  completely  settled  by  the 
Canaanites,  and  preserved  by  the  patriarchs  and  their 
famiUes. 

How  does  Bleek  answer  this  ?  *  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  phrase  first  formed  itself  among  the  Hebrews  after 
they  were  settled  in  Canaan.'  Why  not  in  the  two  hun- 
dred years  during  which  the  entire  tribe  of  the  Hebrews 
lived  there,  before  going  down  to  Egypt  ?  The  probability, 
sm-ely,  is  all  against  Bleek. 

Colenso's  reply,  on  the  other  hand,  begs  the  question. 
'  The  expression  "  Transalpine  Gaul,"  he  justly  remarks, 
'  might  have  been  used  by  a  Eoman  wTiter  when  that 
term  had  become  the  recognised  description  of  that  part 
of  Gaul  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  with 
reference  to  the  city  of  Eome,  whether  he  lived  on  the 
north,  or  the  south,  of  the  Alps.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  so  used  by  a  person  living  north  of  the  Alps^  for 
the  country  lying  north  of  the  Alps^  until  the  phrase  had 
come  into  common  use,  and,  a  fortiori^  not  until  Eome 
itself  had  been  built,  to  which  the  reference  is  made.'  ^ 
Precisely  so.  But  the  Bishop  here  takes  for  granted  the 
very  thing  which  his  argument  should  prove^  viz.  :  that 
the  phrase  had  not  come  into  common  use  before  Moses. 
Nor  was  the  building  of  Eome  necessary  to  estabhsh  the 

» lb.  p.  212. 
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currency  of  an  equivalent  phrase  among  the  Italians, 
whose  geographical  position  was  always  such  as  to  justify 
a  similar  usage. 

Bleek,  however,  argues,  very  plausibly,  that  such  an 
use  of  the  expression  is  less  likely  in  Deuteronomy,  where 
Moses  employs  it  repeatedly  in  a  sense  entirely  opposite  ; 
that  is,  for  Canaan.  Could  the  natural  and  conventional 
meaning  subsist  side  by  side  ?  All  analogy  answers  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  actual  fact  proves  the  double  usage  to 
have  been  puzzlingly  common,  in  whatever  way  we  are  to 
account  for  it.  The  children  of  Gad  and  Eeuben  give 
it  this  twofold  acceptation  in  the  very  same  sentence, 
although  it  is  lost  in  the  common  versions :  '  We  will  not 
inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  of  the  Jordan  ('n:3> 'j 
^jIl'S),  or  forward ;  because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan  (t'1">*n  "^i^VO),  eastward  ' 
(Num.  xxxii.  19).  We  find  the  expression  used  of  Cis- 
jordanic  territory  in  Gen.  1.  10,  11  ;  Num.  xxxii.  19  ; 
Deut.  iii.  20,  25  ;  Jos.  ix.  1 ;  Jud.  vii.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
7  ;  of  Trans-jordanic  in  Num.  xxii.  1  ;  xxxii.  32  ;  xxxv. 

14  ;  Deut.  i.  1,  5,  iii.  8,  iv.  46  ;  Jos.  ii.  10,  \ai.  7,  ix.  10, 
xiv.  3,  xvii.  5,  xxii.  4,  xxiv.  8 ;  Jud.  v.  17,  x.  8 ;  1 
Chron.  xii.  37,  xxvi.  30.  It  occurs,  besides,  with  the 
qualification  westward^  in  Jos.  v.  1,  xii.  7,  xxii.  7  ;  and 
with  the  qualification  eastward^  in  Num.  xxxii.  19,  xxxi  v. 

15  ;  Deut.  iv.  41,  47,  49  ;  Jos.  i.  15,  xii.  1,  xiii.  8.  27, 
32,  xviii.  7  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  63. 

But,  strangest  of  all,  it  is  used  even  by  Cis-jordanic 
writers  to  designate  Cis-jordanic  territory.  So  it  is  in  Jos. 
ix.  1  ;  and  1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.  Such  a  fluctuation,  or  rather 
comprehensiveness,  in  the  appUcation  of  the  term  is,  of 
itself,  enough  to  show  that  it  has  not  always  been  rightly 
translated.  With  a  preposition  attached  it  may  often  be 
most  suitably  rendered  beyond^  or   on  the   other  side^ 
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according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  or  the 
speaker.  But  such  a  meaning  is  inapplicable  in  many  of 
the  examples  above  cited.  Its  proper  signification,  when 
used  of  a  river,  is  bank^  margin^  side^  river-land.  This  is 
equivalently  admitted  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,^  and 
amply  justified  by  Furst  in  his  Lexicon.  From  this  defini- 
tion it  is  clear  that,  of  itself,  the  word  does  not  imply  the 
other  side  more  than  this  side ;  and  that  it  is,  after  all,  the 
immediate  context  that  is  to  determine  its  exact  bearing. 
Such  is  the  philological  answer  to  the  difficulty  of 
Bleek  and  Colenso,  and  one  that  is  quite  independent  of 
the  peculiar  usage  that  applied  the  phrase  more  particu- 
larly to  the  province  of  Perea. 

ni. 

The  name  Bethel^  which  appears  in  Gen.  xii.  8  and 
elsewhere,  is  supposed  by  many  to  betray  a  hand  later 
than  Moses.  '  The  familiar  use  of  the  name  Bethel  in 
this  passage,'  says  Colenso,  *  and  in  Gen.  xiii.  3,  in  the  story 
of  Abraham's  fife, — a  name  which  was  not  given  to  the 
place  till  Jacob's  day,  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  and  which  could 
hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  Moses 
and  the  people  of  his  time — betrays  the  later  hand  of 
one,  who  wrote  when  the  place  was  spoken  of  naturally 
by  this  name,  as  a  well-known  town.'  ^ 

*  Gesenius  seems  to  claim  for  the  root  l^y  an  affinity  with  the  Indo- 
gennanic  words  expressing  the  same  idea :  uparij  vntpy  super ^  supra,  iiber, 
oveTj  ufer.    There  may,  perhaps,  be  such  an  affinity  between  it  and  the 

German  uferx  conf.  the  Arabic  ^.    But  the  other  analogies  would  be 

singular  indeed.  For,  as  in  the  Indo-germanic  class  of  languages  er  is  the 
comparative  suffix,  and  is  appropriate  in  the  above  words,  we  have  nothing 
remaining  for  the  affinity  to  rest  upon,  but  the  solitary  labiaL  In  the  Semitic 
there  is  no  comparative  er ;  and  the  idea  is  expressed  by  a  prefix  to  the 
governed,  instead  of  a  suffix  to  the  governing,  word.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  in  Eg3rptian,  which  is  a  kind  of  link  between  the  Semitic  and 
the  Indo-germaniC|  <^  r  is  comparative. 

•  lb.  p.  217. 
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Whatever  the  Bishop  may  mean  by  the  words  'familiar 
use  of  the  name  Bethel/  and  *  the  place  spoken  of 
naturally  by  this  name/  it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  show,  that  Moses  could  use  the  name  Bethel  with  per- 
fect propriety.  Let  us  concede  that  this  name  was  not 
an  old  Phenician  one,  designating  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
and  even  of  Abraham  an  ancient  sanctuary — a  concession 
certainly  not  required  from  us — there  remains  the  fact 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  that  Jacob  called  it  Bethel 
On  his  return  twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  he  reiterates 
the  appellation  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-7),  and  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood so  long  as  to  estabUsh  and  perpetuate  in  his 
family  a  name  that,  otherwise,  might  have  been  transitory. 
The  Canaanites,  no  doubt,  who  hved  in  the  town  still 
went  on  calling  it  Luz.  This  was  the  native  and  Pagan 
name.  But  Jacob  had  given  it,  in  memory  of  the  divine 
vision,  a  higher  and  sacred  one ;  he  consecrated  its  use  by 
the  erection  of  an  altar  called  El-Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  7) ; 
and  naturally  wished  to  transmit  it  to  his  descendants  as 
a  memorial  of  the  divine  promise,  given  more  than  once 
on  this  very  spot,  to  Abraham  and  himself,  that  the  whole 
land,  whose  centre  Bethel  was,  would  one  day  devolve  to 
Israel  as  its  rightful  inheritance.  Is  it  not,  then,  exactly 
what  we  should  expect,  that  in  Egypt,  especially  during 
their  bondage,  his  descendants  should  fondly  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  the  hallowed  spot,  and  talk  of  it  as  the 
Bethel  of  their  sainted  ancestor  ?  Whether  the  records 
of  the  family  were  written  or  traditional,  Moses  could  be 
equally  familiar  with  the  name,  and  naturally  in  the  com- 
position of  Genesis  used  the  sacred  instead  of  the  profane 
denomination. 

What  though  he  uses  it  in  connection  with  Abraham  ? 
He  does  not  say  that  the  place  was  called  so  in  the  time 
of  Abraham.     He  merely  employs  a  name  well  known  in 
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his  time  to  mark  the  geographical  position  of  the  spot  in 
question.  So  he  speaks  of  the  '  land  of  Eamses  '  in  the 
history  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  although  such  a  name 
could  not  have  been  given  it  before  his  own  time ;  so  the 
author  of  Judges  speaks  of  ^  Lehi '  before,  in  the  order  of 
events,  it  was  so  called  (Jud.  xv.  9  col.  15-19) ;  so  of 
'  Oreb '  and  *  Zoeb '  before  they  received  that  appellation 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Midianite  kings  (Jud.  vii.  25). 
It  argues,  therefore,  a  total  want  of  criticism  to  deny  that 
Moses  could  have  used  the  name.  It  is  urged,  indeed, 
that  in  Jud.  i.  22-26  the  name  Bethel  is  represented  as 
given  to  the  place  after  the  conquest.  And  how  could 
it  be  otherwise?  To  say  nothing  about  a  distinction 
between  the  city  proper  and  a  place  just  outside  the  walls 
— a  distinction  clearly  pointed  out  in  Jos.  xvi.  2 — we 
could  never  expect  the  Canaanites  to  have  dropped  the 
native  name  of  Luz  for  the  sake  of  adopting  that  given 
it  by  Jacob.  They  went  on  calling  it  by  the  appella- 
tion they  were  accustomed  to.  Hence  the  necessary 
result  was,  that  when  the  house  of  Joseph  proceeded 
to  attack  it,  they  found  the  city  called  Luz^  and  nothing 
else.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  remark  made  by  the 
liistorian :  '  Now  the  name  of  the  city  before  was  Luz.' 
But  when  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  Israel  became  sole  possessor,  the  old  name  disappeared 
for  ever,  and  only  Bethel  survived. 

IV. 

The  name  Hebron^  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  alleged  to  be  post-Mosaic.  ' "  In  Kirjath- 
arba;  the  same  is  Hebron,"  &c.  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27). 
Here  a  modern  name  is  appended  to  the  ancient  one, 
Hebron  being  explanatory  of  Kiijath-arba.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Hebron  is  the  name  almost  always  given 

r  F  2 
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to  the  city  in  Genesis.  And  yet  the  place  did  not  obtain 
it  till  Caleb,  having  got  it  into  his  possession  after  the 
division  of  the  land,  called  it  Hebron  after  one  of  his  sons. 
Hence,  Hebron,  as  a  name,  is  posterior  to  Moses.  In 
opposition  to  this,  Hengstenberg,  followed  by  Keil,  asserts 
that  Hebron  is  the  oldest  or  original  appellation ;  and 
that  Kirjath-arba  originated  in  the  interval  between 
Abraham  and  Moses,  and  was  continued  till  after  the 
Hebrews  got  possession,  when  the  primitive  name  was 
restored.  This  hypothesis  is  not  easily  reconciled  with 
the  fact  of  the  explanatory  Hebron  being  subjoined  to 
Kirjath-arba  only  in  two  places  of  Genesis,  while  in  all 
others  Hebron  alone  occurs ;  and  also  that  an  older  name 
is  not  usually  appended  to  a  later^  but  the  reverse.  Be- 
sides, the  words  of  Joshua  xiv.  15  are  plain — "The  name 
of  Hebron  before  was  Kirjath-arba ;  which  Arba  was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakims."  Not  a  hint  is  given  of 
Hebron  having  been  the  oldest  name.  Kirjath-arba 
alone  is  mentioned.  As  to  analogies  adduced,  they  are 
utter  failures,  such  as  Zion  and  the  City  of  David.  Zion 
was  the  original  name  of  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jeru- 
salem was  built.  "  The  City  of  David  "  never  supplanted 
the  appellation ;  nor  did  Zion  become  again  the  sole  name. 
The  two  cases  are  dissimilar.  And  as  to  modem  instances 
of  old  names  coming  up  again  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
they  show  nothing  but  a  bare  possibility,  and  the  feeble 
logic  of  apologists.'  ^ 

In  this  extract  Davidson  gives  three  reasons  for  his 
opinion  : — 1.    Hebron  is  explanatory  of  Kirjath-arba  ; 

2.  It  got  the  name  Hebron  from  one  of  Caleb's  sons ; 

3.  Joshua  says  expressly  that  its  name  before  was  Kirjath- 
arba. 

1,  It  is  true  that  Hebron  is  explanatory  of  Kirjath-arba. 

^  Dayidson,  ib.  pp.  2^  3. 
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But  to  infer  from  this  that  it  is  more  modem  is  something 
worse  than  even  *  the  feeble  logic  of  apologists.'  Things 
less  known  are  explained  by  things  more  known.  Their 
relative  date  is  a  mere  accident  of  the  case.  So  that  if 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two  happen  to  be  the  better 
known,  it  will  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  more  modem.  No  doubt,  it  is  usually  the  later 
name  that  is  appended  to  the  older.  But  that  is  because, 
usually^  we  are  best  acquainted  with  what  is  nearest  to 
us  in  time.  It  is  not  so  always^  however.  Take  the  case  of 
an  Australian  emigrant  returning,  after  many  years'  ab- 
sence, to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native 
country.  He  finds  many  maiden  names  with  which  he 
was  familiar  in  his  youth  now  changed  into  married  ones. 
The  village  itself  may  have  grown  into  a  town,  and 
assumed  a  name  more  commensurate  with  its  importance ; 
and  the  neighbouring  estate  may  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  another  family,  and  instead  of  Ann-field  be  now 
called  Inzievar.  What  is  he  to  do  without  the  ancient  land- 
marks to  guide  him  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  earlier  name 
must  be  to  him  explanatory  of  the  later.  He  does  not 
know  the  estate  meant  by  Inzievar^  unless  you  add,  which 
once  was  Ann-field ;  nor  does  he  recognise  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  unless  you  recall  to  his 
mind  the  name  by  which  he  knew  her  in  his  boyhood. 

The  situation  of  the  Hebrews,  when  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  was  very  similar.  They  were  going  back  to 
Canaan,  whence  the  tribe  had  emigrated  some  centuries 
before.  Their  ancestors  had,  of  course,  carried  with  them 
into  Egypt  many  reminiscences  of  the  country ;  and  the 
old  names  of  the  places,  that  were  dear  to  them,  were  em- 
balmed in  the  songs  and  stories  handed  down  to  their 
descendants.  If,  therefore,  Hebron  was  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  the  name  by  which  the 
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city  was  known,  this  must  have  been  the  name  which  their 
posterity  kept  up  and  perpetuated  till  the  Exodus.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  on  arriving  in  the  country, 
they  should  be  able  to  identify  the  sacred  spo^  hallowed 
by  so  many  memories.  How  were  they  to  find  it  ?  The 
old  name  of  their  traditions  had  disappeared  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants had  no  other  name  for  it  than  Kirjath-arba- 
This  Moses  had  probably  learned  from  the  spies  in  the 
second  year  of  the  wanderings.  He,  therefore,  most 
naturally  speaks  of  it  now  by  the  name  which  they  would 
hear  in  Canaan ;  but  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
it  was  the  ancient  Hebron  of  the  patriarchs.  Surely  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  name 
Hebron. 

2.  Davidson  seems  to  think  it,  however,  inconsistent,  at 
least,  with  history.  For  he  points  to  facts,  and  tells  us, 
accordingly,  that  it  got  the  name  from  one  of  Caleb's  sons. 
A  bold  assertion  !  As  an  historical  proposition  it  has  not 
the  smallest  testimony  in  its  favour.  As  an  inference  from 
historical  data  it  is  the  lamest  of  all  possible  conclusions. 
For  the  only  passage  that  seems  to  allude  to  the  subject 
is  1  Chron.  ii.  42 :  '  Now  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  brother 
of  Jerahmeel  were  Mesha  his  first-born,  who  was  fether 
of  Ziph ;  and  the  sons  of  Maresha  the  father  of  Hebron' 
Whatever  way  we  understand  this  notice,  the  Caleb 
who  was  '  brother  of  Jerahmeel '  was  the  son  of  Hezron 
(ib.  9  col.  18),  and  great-grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the 
maker  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.  Caleb  the  spy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  son  of  Jephunneh ;  and  Hebron  is 
not  mentioned  among  his  sons  :  *  and  the  sons  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  ;  Iruh,  Elah,  and  Naam '  (1  Chron. 
iv.  15).  It  is  far  from  certain,  besides,  that  the  Hebron 
in  question  is  really  the  name  of  a  man.   For  in  the  same 
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context  the  names  of  towns  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
way,  Ziph,  Tappnah,  &c. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Hebron  is  here  the  name  of  a 
man  ;  that  he  is  the  son  or  grandson  of  Caleb  ;  and  that 
this  Caleb  is  the  hero  of  the  conquest ;  two  circum.stances 
make  it  very  unlikely  that  the  city  was  called  after  him. 
The  first  is,  that  the  city  never  belonged  to  Hebron  or 
any  of  his  family.  For,  although  Caleb  took  it  sword  in 
hand,  and  exterminated  the  Anakim,  it  did  not  become 
his  possession ;  but  was  appointed  one  of  the  Levitical 
cities,  and  assigned  to  the  sons  of  Kohath,  who  thereupon 
became  proprietors  of  '  the  city  of  Arba,  the  father  of 
Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah, 
with  the  suburbs  thereof  round  about  it.  But  the  fields 
of  the  city,  and  the  villages  thereof,  gave  they  to  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  for  his  possession  '  (Jos.  xxi.  11, 12). 
How  could  he  call  a  city,  which  was  not  his  own,  after 
one  of  his  sons? 

Hebron,  however,  was  the  name  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  of  the  town,  and  it  is  the  province,  exclusive  of 
the  city,  which  is  meant  when  Hebron  is  said  to  be  the 
inheritance  of  Caleb  (Jos.  xiv.  13,  14).  This  suggests 
the  second  improbability.  For  it  would  thus  have  been 
the  province  that  was  called  after  Caleb's  son :  a  supposi- 
tion open  to  two  grave  exceptions.  For  it  would  be  strange 
to  see  the  renowned  city  taking  its  name  from  the  obscure 
province,  instead  of  the  province  following  in  the  wake  of 
its  capital ;  and  stranger  still,  that  the  name  of  one  son 
should  be  given  to  the  whole  estate  of  the  father,  which 
was  naturally  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

K,  therefore,  we  are  to  admit  any  historical  connection 
at  all  between  Hebron  the  man  and  Hebron  the  city,  the 
relation  imagined  by  De  Wette  and  Davidson  has  just  to 
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be  reversed  ;  and  Caleb  must  have  called  his  son  or  grand- 
son after  the  city.  Indeed,  the  place  had  been  promised 
by  Moses  forty-five  years  before  to  Caleb,  then  in  his 
fortieth  year  (Jos.  xiv.  7-12).  What  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  wish,  by  giving  its  old  traditional  name  to 
a  new-born  child  of  the  family,  to  originate  a  standing  and 
living  memorial  of  the  promise,  that  ft  was  to  become 
his  at  the  conquest,  and  to  descend  as  an  heirloom  to  his 
posterity? 

3.  The  statement  of  Jos.  xiv.  15,  that  'the  name  of 
Hebron  before  was  Kiijath-arba '  is,  of  course,  literally 
correct.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assign  to  this  clause 
more  than  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  themselves, 
and  of  the  context  where  they  occur.  The  Israehtes  were 
busy  prosecuting,  consolidating,  and  dividing  their  con- 
quests. They  had  to  speak  of  the  towns  by  the  names 
which  were  familiarly  used  in  the  country  at  the  time. 
Kirjath-arba  was  certainly  one  of  them.  When  it  was 
introduced,  is  nowhere  stated.  We  are  merely  told  that, 
for  some  indeterminate  period  before  the  conquest,  the 
city  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  a  name  commemo- 
rative of  the  Anakim  dominion.  Hence  it  was  correct  to 
say  that,  before  Caleb  conquered  it,  Kirjath-arba  was  the 
name  in  common  use.  It  is  never  hinted,  however,  that 
such  was  the  original  appellation,  or  the  one  familiar  to 
Jacob,  Isaac,  or  Abraham. 

The  contrary  would  rather  seem  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind  to  be  the  conclusion  naturally  suggested  by  the 
narrative  itself.  In  Num.  xiii.  22  we  have  a  remarkable 
notice  respecting  the  age  of  the  venerable  city  :  '  Now 
Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan,  in  Egypt' 
To  an  Israelite  in  the  age  of  Moses  this  date  was  proba- 
bly quite  inteUigible.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  by  Zoan  is  meant  the  great  Semitic 
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fortress  of  Avaris ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  famous  city, 
lying  on  the  borders  of  Goshen,  so  closely  associated  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  kindred  Shepherd  race,  and  probably 
interwoven  most  ultimately  with  their  own.  The  modem 
village  of  Sdn  ( ,,U)  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
Tanis,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Zoan.  Its  identity  with  Avaris, 
Auaris,  or  Abaris,  Brugsch  had  made  very  probable  in  his 
great  work  on  Egyptian  Topography.^  But  later  re- 
searches seem  to  place  it  beyond  question.  De  Eoug^ 
discovered  its   hieroglyphic  equivalent  in  ^^  \  J  and 

in  y  n  \  ^^  \  o  9  where  we  have  the  name 
both  of  Tan  and  Ha-uar.^  The  disinterment  of  the  vast 
ruins  that  cover  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  throwing 
much  light  on  its  true  character,  and  confirming  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  strongliold  and  capital  of  the  Shepherds, 
called  by  Manetho  Avaris,^  Even  comparative  etymology 
lends  its  aid,  and  finds  that  Zoan  in  Hebrew  means 
departure^  and  Ha-uar  in  Egyptian  house  of  departure.^ 
So  that  we  need  not  scruple  to  assume  that  the  two  names 
are  but  different  denominations  of  the  same  place. 

Now,  we  happen  to  know  something  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  Avaris.  Manetho  tells  us  that  it  was  chosen 
by  Salatis,  the  first  king  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty,  as  the 
most  suitable  town  for  placing  his  immense  garrison  of 
240,000  men.^  But  even  then  it  was  a  city ;  and  its 
monuments,  referring  to  native  kings  of  the  XIV.,  XIH., 
and  Xn.  dynasties,  and  reaching  back  even  to  Pepi  of 
the  VI.,^  show  that  its  foundation  might  have  been 
coeval  with  that  of  the  empire.    At  all  events,  it  is  many 

*  Die  Geogr.  des  alien  Aegyptens,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-90. 

*  Revue  Archdologique,  Nouvelle  S^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  08. 
»  lb.  p.  100,  if.        *  lb.  p.  260. 

*  See  Bunsen^s  Append,  of  Aiith.  vol.  i.  Eg.  Place,  &c.,  p.  045. 

*  Bevue  Archil,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
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centuries  older  than  Abraham.     Even  should  we  restrict 
Num.  xiii.  22  to  the  remodeUing  of  the  town  by  Salatis, 
as  the  Hebrew  phrase  permits,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
date  suggests,  we  must  still  go  back  to  a  period  lotig 
before  Abraham.   Hebron  also  must,  therefore,  have  been 
built  long  before   he   entered  Canaan.      Hence  in  his 
history  it  is  represented  as  a  town  of  some  consequence 
(Gen.  xxiii.  1-20).  What  was  its  name  then  ?     Certainly 
not  Kirjath-arba.      For  that  name  was  given  to  it  con- 
fessedly after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Anakim.     In 
Abraham's  time  they  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
It  was  the  children  of  Heth,  not  of  Anak,  who  held  the 
town  (Gen.  xxiii.).     The  Anakim  came  afterwards.    For 
we  find  them  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
(Num.  xiii.  22,  28,  33  ;  Deut.  i.  28 ;  Jos.  xi.  21,  22,  xiv. 
12,  XV.  14).     Aner,  and  Eschol,  and  Mamre,  the  friends 
and  aUies  of  Abraham,  had  passed  away  ;  and  the  whole 
race  of  the  Hittites  had  been  driven  more  to  the  north. 
How  the  Anakim  dispossessed  them  we  know  not.     But 
it  was  clearly  between  the  time  of  Abraham  and  that  of 
the  Exodus.     It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that, 
whatever  was  the  name  of  the  town  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, it  could  not  be  Eirjath-arba.    What  was  it  ?     Our 
choice  is  confined  to  Mamre  or  Hebron.   Mamre,  however, 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  spot  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  and  marked  by  a  tree,  a  grove,  or  a  building 
(Gen.  xiii.  18,  xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xxxv.  27,  xlix.  30, 
1.  13).     So  that  the  evidence  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
Hebron. 

This  is  confirmed  by  what  our  opponents  call  the 
remarkable  fact, '  that  Hebron  is  the  name  almost  always 
given  to  the  city  in  Genesis.'  Whatever  be  the  value  of 
this  fact,  so  far  is  it  from  proving  anything  on  their  side, 
that  its  tendency  is  quite  the  reverse.     Imagine  Sozomeu 
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or  Socrates  alluding  to  the  siege  of  Byzantium  under 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Would  they  ever  dream  of  speaking 
about  the  city  imder  the  name  of  Constantinople  ?  Such 
language  would  be  a  gross  anachronism.  Had  they  used 
at  all  the  modem  appellation,  they  must  have  qualified  it, 
as  Moses  sometimes  does  Kirjath-arba,  and  have  adopted 
a  form  of  expression  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew ;  such  as 
Constantinople,  that  is  Byzantium.  But,  if  they  used  but 
one  name  of  the  city,  it  would  certainly  be  the  name 
which  it  bore  at  the  time.  Why  is  Moses  to  be  judged 
by  another  standard  ?  In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  the 
city  was  called  Hebron.  Therefore  he  uses  that  name 
occasionally  without  any  quahfication.  But  when  he  calls 
it  Kiijath-arba,  he  always  adds,  that  is  Hebron.  Surely 
this  proves  that  Hebron  was  the  older  name. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  the  Hebrews 
changed  the  name  of  any  place  in  Palestine,  it  was  always 
for  some  appropriate  reason  connected  with  their  sacred 
history.  Thus  Luz  was  changed  to  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii. 
19 :  Jud.  i.  23),  Leshem  to  Dan  (Jos.  xix.  47),  Zephath  to 
Hormah  (Jud.  L  17).  Now  the  ancient  name  of  Hebron, 
whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  to  them  inexpressibly 
dear  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Abraham  and  his 
family.  It  was  there  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
had  loved  to  sojourn  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).  It  was  there  that 
Sarah  and  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Eebecca,  Jacob  and  Leah 
were  buried  (Gen.  xlix.  31,  1.  13).  It  was  there  they 
formed  their  most  enduring  link  with  the  country,  by  the 
ancestral  burial-place — ^  that  one  fixed  element  in  the  un- 
stable hfe  of  a  nomadic  race.'  ^  It  was  there,  around  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers,  that  was  to  be  found  the  only  spot 
of  ground  in  Canaan  which  Abraham  could  call  his  own, 

^  Stanley^  Lectures  on  the  JewiBh  Church,  Lect  ii.  p.  34, 
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and  on  the  possession  of  which  so  much  stress  is  laid, 
that  it  is  described  with  all  the  minuteness  and  formalities 
of  a  legal  instrument  (Gen.  xxiii.).  This  was  a  reason  for 
changing  Kirjath-arba  into  the  ancient  name,  not  into  a 
modern  one.  That  change  was  Hebron.  Therefore 
Hebron  was  the  ancient  name.^ 

But  what  should  prove  conclusive  on  the  point  is,  that 
the  name  stands  engraved  on  the  first  Pylone  of  the  great 
temple  of  Medinet  Habu,  where  are  eniunerated  the 
towns  captured  in  Palestine  by  Eamses  HI.  before  Israel 

had  crossed  the  Jordan.  Among  them 
is  Khehuro^  which  all  Egyptian  scholars 
admit  to  be  the  exact  Egyptian  eqmva- 
lent  of  Hebron.  The  final  n  is  not  un- 
frequently  dropped  in  proper  names 
even  by  the  Hebrews  themselves,  as  we 
see  in  Shelomoh  and  Shiloh  for  Solomon 
and  Shilon ;  and  the  Egyptians  catching 
up  the  pronunciation  from  the  familiar 
language  of  the  people  naturally  sink 
the  final  n  of  such  names  in  the  same 
way,  as  they  certainly  do  in  writing 
Khelbu  for  Helbon^  and  Heshbu  for  Heshbon.  At  the 
time  that  Eamses  HI.  was  pursuing  these  conquests  the 
IsraeUtes  were  wandering  in  the  desert ;  and  divine  Pro- 
vidence was  using  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  Pharaoh  to 
break  down  the  power  of  the  formidable  nations,  who 

^  The  Orientals  are  singularly  tenacious  of  primitive  names  in  which  they 
are  any  way  interested.  In  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christiaii  era 
Seleucus  Nicator  changed  Helbon  into  Berroa ;  but  in  fifteen  centuries  after, 
the  old  name  is  found  to  have  come  back  in  Haleb  or  Aleppo  (see  Chabas, 
Voyage  d'un  figyptien,  &c.,  p.  100).  Augustus  altered  Berytm  into  Felix 
Julia,  But  the  ancient  appellation  asserted  its  rights,  and  Beyrut  stiU  re- 
mains. So  Bybhu  resumed  its  primitive  form  in  Gebalj  the  most  modem  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient  name  (Chabas,  ib.  p.  162.) 

2  Denkm.  Ab.  iii.  Bl.  209. 
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inspired  them  with  so  much  terror,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
their  subjugation  of  the  country. 

Miss  Corbaux,  in  an  interesting  essay,  had  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  name  in  a  papyrus  of  much  earKer  date.^ 
But  Brugsch  gave  good  reasons  for  identifying  the  city 
of  which  she  speaks  with  Helbon  near  Damascus.^  He 
fully  admits,  however,  that  the  Kheburo  of  Kamses  III.  is 
the  Hebron  of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

V. 

*In  Genesis  xiv.  14,  Abraham  is  said  to  have  pursued 
the  kings,  who  carried  away  Lot  his  nephew,  as  far  as 
Dan.  But  we  learn  from  Joshua  xix.  47,  and  Judges 
xviii.  29,  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  Laish^  till  the 
Danites  took  possession  of  it  and  called  it  Dan^  "  after 
the  name  of  their  father."  In  opposition  to  this,  Jahn, 
followed  by  Havemick,  and  somewhat  hesitatingly  by 
Hengstenberg,  supposes  that  there  were  two  places  of  the 
name  Dan,  one  of  which  is  meant  in  Genesis  and  Deutero- 
nomy, the  other  in  Joshua  and  Judges.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  convince  an  impartial  reader  that  any  other 
than  the  well-known  city  is  intended  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  that  the  hjrpothesis  of  two  places  identical  in  name  and 
in  any  case  not  far  distant,  is  other  than  arbitrary.  Dr. 
Eobinson  is  too  well  versed  in  the  geography  of  the 
Bible  even  to  mention  the  hypothesis  of  two  Dans,  and 
evidently  rejects  it  as  gratuitous.  That  the  name  Dan 
stands  by  prolepsis  or  prophetic  anticipation  is  quite  im- 
probable. Nor  is  it  more  likely  that  Laish^  the  older 
name,  originally  stood  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  which  was  altered 
for  the  new  name  Dan  by  a  later  writer.'  * 

^  Jounial  of  Sac.  Lit  The  Rephaim,  Oct.  1851,  Jan.  Ap.  and  July  1852. 
The  whole  papyrus  (Anafitasi  I.)  has  heen  translated  with  an  analytic  com- 
mentary of  great  value,  by  Chabas  in  '  Voyage  d*un  £gyptien,'  &c 

^  Die  Geogr.  der  Nachbarlander  Aegyp.  p.  55.        'lb.  p.  76. 

^  DayidsoDi  ib.  p.  3. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  name  Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  is  one  of 
those  apparent  anomahes,  which  in  other  old  authors,  as 
well  as  Moses,  frequently  tax  to  the  utmost  the  ingenuity 
of  critics,  until  some  unexpected  ray  of  Kght  breaks  in 
upon  them,  and  illustrates  the  phenomenon  in  the  simplest 
manner.  Whether  the  explanation  here  offered  be  such 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  first  of  all,  that  the  docu- 
ment, where  the  name  appears  in  Genesis,  bears  on  its 
face  the  marks  of  a  very  remote  period ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  Ewald,  who  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  allow  any 
undue  antiquity  to  biblical  documents,  and  much  less  to 
make  Moses  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  it  to  a  pre-Mosaic  age.^  The  name  Dan 
stands  in  his  way,  as  much  as  in  ours.  But  the  awkward 
fact  does  not  shake  his  faith  in  the  pre-Mosaic  existence  of 
the  document.  An  after-substitution  of  the  later  for  the 
original  name  is  the  supposition  which  he  makes  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  ready  way  of  cutting 
the  knot,  when  analytic  skill  is  unable  to  untie  it.  And 
if  the  process  can  find  acceptance  with  a  great  champion 
of  the  *  higher  criticism,'  it  need  not  be  contemptuously 
thrust  aside  when  resorted  to  by  the  followers  of  an 
humbler  school. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  an  interpolation  is 
neither  justified  by  the  context  itself,  nor  forced  upon  us 
by  Jos.  xix.  47,  and  Jud.  xviii.  29.  St.  Jerome,  followed 
by  many  others,  believed  that  the  name  was  older  than 
that  of  Jordan^  which  he  thought  to  be  a  compound  of 
Jor  and  Dan — the  two  spring-heads  whose  united  streams 
formed  the  river.^  Burckhardt  found  the  idea,  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  tradition,  prevalent  in  the  country  in  his 

*  Geschicli.  des  Volk.  lera.  vol.  i.  p.  80,  note  1.    *  Com.  in  Matth.  xvi.  13. 
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day.^  And  one  of  the  fountains  and  streams  is  still  called 
El-Leddan,2  qj,  Ed-dan.  Without  attaching  to  this  ex- 
planation of  St.  Jerome  the  '  absurdity '  charged  against 
it  by  Eobinson,^  we  may  yet  pass  it  over,  as  one  not  in 
keeping  with  the  obvious  derivation  of  the  word  Jordan^ 
so  descriptive  of  the  rapid  course  of  the  *  Descender.'  It 
is  certainly  more  likely  that  the  Danite  source  of  the 
river  was  called  after  the  town,  than  the  reverse.  We 
have  still,  then,  to  account  for  the  name  Dan  designating 
the  town  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  even  of  Abraham. 

In  the  fertile  district  of  El-Hilleh  are  found  the  ruins 
of' two  cities,  whose  situation  at  the  base  of  Hermon, 
towering  like  a  gigantic  wall  behind  them,  marks  out 
either  as  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Palestine.  One 
is  called  Tell-cl-Kady,  which,  being  the  Arabic  transla- 
tion for  mound  of  Dan^  very  probably  preserves  the  tra- 
ditional remembrance  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
This  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  name  Ed-dan, 
given  to  the  stream  that  gushes  out  of  the  Tell  a  few  feet 
above  its  base.'*  About  four  Eoman  miles  eastward  lies 
Banias,  once  Cesarea  Philippic  where  the  Tetrarch  Philip 
had  erected  cool  villas  and  luxurious  palaces.  It  was 
also  called  Paneas,  said  to  be  derived  from  Panium,  or 
grotto  of  Pan,  the  deity  who  was  there  especially 
honoured.  What  was  the  ancient  name  we  are  not  told. 
Baal  Gad  (Jos.  xi.  17,  xii.  7,  xiii.  5)  seems  very  probable ; 
although  some  have  taken  it  to  be  the  ancient  Dan.^ 

That  there  was  a  closer  affinity  between  the  two  cities 
than  mere  geographical  neighbourhood,  would  appear 
partly  from  St.  Jerome,  who  talks  of  ^  Dan  .  .  .  ubi 
hodie  Paneas^  ^  and  partly  from  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 

1  Pp.  42,  43.        •  Robinson's  Bib.  Rea.  in  Pal.  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 
8  lb.  p.  412,  note  6.  *  Robinson,  ib.  p.  892. 

*  Thompson,  Bib.  Sac.  iii.  197.    •  Com,  in  Ezech.  xlviii  18. 
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which  calls  the  Dan  of  Gen.  xiv.  Dan  of  Cesarea  (Gen. 
xiv.  14).  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  primitive 
Dan  was  deserted,  the  inhabitants  transferred  themselves 
to  Dan  of  Cesarea,  and,  as  it  has  frequently  happened  in 
similar  circumstances,  continued  the  name,  the  traditions, 
and  the  worship  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their 
first  settlement. 

The  worship  of  Pan,  which  distinguished  the  latter, 
supplies  the  missing  Unk  of  connection,  and  throws  a  new 
light  upon  the  ^ame  of  the  former.  In  Cesarea  Philippi, 
this  worship,  under  Greek  influence,  must  have  worn 
something  of  the  peculiar  guise  characteristic  of  the  riles 
belonging  to  the  Arcadian  Pan.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  there  was  also  a  Phenician  Pan,  otherwise 
called  Eshmun,  who  was  the  prototype  of  his  Grecian 
brother.  Indeed  they  were  so  like  in  many  respects,  that 
we  may  justly  say  of  them,  they  were  Arcades  amho. 
In  coins  of  Cesarea  Philippi  the  Phenician  deity  is  called 
Vll  ^V5  Ba&I'Ja&n  ;  that  is,  in  conformity  with  his  well- 
well-known  emblem,  Baal  the  pipe-player} 

And  this  is  just  the  original  of  the  strange  Greek 
appellation  Balinas^  which  is  used  instead.  Now,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  ancient  city  of  Dan  is  called  Dan- 
Jahn  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6.^  The  second  element  of  the 
compound  is  the  same  in  both,  and  in  both  must  have  had 


*  See  Eckhel,  Doctrina  num.  Vet.  T.  iii.  p.  342  ;  Fiirst,  Lex.  <ui  voce  \^ ; 
Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  vol.  i.  p.  633.  The  Greeks  very  probably  borrowed 
Pan's  attributes  from  Phenicia,  whether  directly^  or  through  the  medium  of 
Egypt,  or  in  both  ways.  The  very  word  }y»  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Greek  'Ivyly  when  it  signifies  (wpiy^  ftovoKaXafioQ,  or  when  she  figures  in  a 
musical  contest  with  the  Muses,  and  passes  for  a  daughter  of  Pan.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pan  is  by  many  scholars  taken  for  the  Egyptian  name  of  Phe- 
nicia,  and  may  thus  through  Egypt  have  passed  into  Greece  as  the  name  of 
the  Phenician  god  himself. 

'  The  n—  after  j"j  in  2  Sam.  udv.  6  is  only  the  n  locale  govemed  by 
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the  same  meaning.  Apparently  from  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  a  word,  which  does  not  again  occur  in 
Scripture  in  that  sense  and  in  any  other  is  unintelligible, 
some  transcriber  seems  to  have  substituted  one  letter  for 
another,  and  by  writing  "ly^  for  ]y\  so  misled  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  true 
reading,  which  is  found  in  all  the  Hebrew  texts  and 
manuscripts. 

Of  Dan — the  first  element  of  the  name — it  must  be 
observed,  that  originally  it  had  quite  the  same  meaning 
as  Baalj  master^  possessor^  lord;  and  is  referred  by 
Gesenius  and  Fiirst  to  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew 
]nN,  Phenician  p«,  sounded  Ad4n  in  Syro-phenician. 
Whether  the  prosthetic  aleph  be  intensive,  causative,  or 
demonstrative,  we  have  an  original  identity  between  Dan 
and  the  renowned  Phenician  Adonis,  who  is  also  called 
Baal,  and  whose  worship  goes  back  unquestionably  be- 
yond the  age  of  Abraham.  Dan-Jaan,  therefore,  and 
Baal-Jaan  seem  to  be  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Looking,  now,  at  the  connection  between  Pan  and 
Adonis,  we  find  the  analogies  very  instructive ;  for — to 
say  nothing  of  the  obscene  rites  of  their  worship— if  Pan 
had  his  pipe,  and  was  thence  called  BalinaSy  Adonis  had 
his,  and  was  on  that  account  styled  GiggrcLS^  Abobas^  and 
Salanibo}  Pan  was  the  protector  of  husbandry,  and,  in 
consequence,  is  called  in  the  Talmud,  like  his  living  repre- 
sentative the  baboon,  TVW  OHN,  Adone-sadeh  \^  so  was 

*  See  Movers,  ib.  p.  202.  Tkyypcm  \r  the  Greek  representatiye  of  the  Phe- 
nician ^39;  which  was  a  wind  as  well  as  a  stringed  instrument,  and  waa 
used  in  the  wake  of  Adonis.  The  other  names  are  the  Syriac  (OQ^f 
and  |1dQ£1^I  f  which  are  used  for  the  slender  Syrian  tibia^  JUhda 
canora,  or  TrXayiavKo^,  None  of  these  correspond,  indeed,  with  the  syrinx. 
But  they  are  attributed  to  Pan  as  well ;  and  the  latter  is  actually  seen  in  a 
terminal  figure  of  Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  MuaeuoL  See 
Smith's  Diet  of  Antiquities,  art  Tibia, 

'  See  Buztorfs  Lex.  tub  voce  pK,  and  Hamburger's  Real-Eocjclopadie 
fur  Bibel  und  Tahnud,  art.  Affe^  p.  67. 
VOL.  L  GO 


^ 
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Adonis  in  his  chief  shrine  at  Byblos.^  Pan  was  the 
shepherd's  patron  ;  so  was  Adonis.^  Pan  loved  to  have 
his  rites  performed  in  caves ;  for  the  same  reason  Adonis 
is  styled  their  inventor.^  We  have  good  reason,  then,  for 
inferring  that,  as  Pan-Adonis  was  the  deity  worshipped 
at  Baal-Jaan  under  the  name  of  Baal,  so  he  was  at 
Dan- Jaan  under  the  generic  name  of  Dan. 

In  connection  with  ancient  Dan  we  have,  besides,  two 
independent  notices,  referring,  the  one  to  Adonis,  and  the 
other  to  Pan.  That  which  relates  to  Adonis  is  the 
epithet  Laish  or  Lesheni^  meaning  lion  ;  on  which  we 
should  observe,  first,  that  the  very  vacillation  between 
Laish  and  Leshem  shows  that  neither  was  the  fixed  name 
of  the  town,  but  that  they  were  both  attributive  epithets 
to  something  else  implied ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  lion 
was  considered  an  attribute,  or  an  emblem,  of  Adonis. 
Lions  were,  on  that  account,  kept  in  his  temple  at  Ely- 
mais.*  At  Askalon  there  was  a  lion-bearing  Eshmun, 
who  coincided  in  much  with  Adonis.^  Even  in  Egypt  we 
have  an  associate  of  theirs  in  the  lion-skinned  god  at 
Denderah,  called  fi.Kc  AJULoirrT,  Besamoon. 

To  the  goat-like  Pan  and  baboon  deity,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  remarkable  allusion  in  2  Chron.  xi.  15, 
where  Jeroboam  is  said  to  have  instituted  priests  for  the 
DHTB^,  meaning  the  goat  and  baboon  images  that 
represented  him.  After  Shechem  Dan  was  chosen  for 
his  chief  sanctuary.  Superstitious,  if  not  idolatrous,  rites 
had  been  celebrated  in  it  from  the  day  that  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danite  invaders  (Jud.  xviii.  1 4-31).  And 
what  we  know  elsewhere  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  of 
Israel's  tendency  to  keep  up  old-established  forms  of 
idolatry  in  their  primitive  seat,  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  in  Dan,  before  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 

>  Movers,  ib.  pp.  226,  226.  «  Movers,  ib.  p.  234. 

*  Movers,  ib.  p.  14J.        *  Movers,  ib.  p.  194.        *  Movers,  ib.  p.  634. 
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Hebrews,  there  was  exactly  such   a   sanctuary  of  the 
Phenician  deity  as  its  after  history  discloses. 

Khem,  the  ithyphalUc  deity  of  Egypt,  is  another  link 
between  the  Pan  of  Greece  and  the  Dan  of  Phenicia. 
The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  were  so  convinced  of  the  iden- 
tity of  their  Pan  with  the  Egyptian  Khem,  that  Panopolis 
became  the  recognised  equivalent  of  Se-khem  {seat  of 
Kfiem\  the  city  of  his  Egyptian  correlative.  On  the 
other  side,  both  name  and  attributes  in  Khem  corre- 
spond with  those  of  Dan.  Dan  means  ruler  \  so  does 
i*  o  1|^  V— i  (khem) ;  and  the  scourge,  wielded  so  ener- 
getically by  the  latter  in  his  pictures,  is  emphatically 
emblematic  of  his  rule.  Dan  is  the  lion ;  and  Kliem  is 
addressed  as  '  Oh  Paru  !  (the  Lion\  glorious,  tall  plumes ! 
Lord  of  the  Crown,  flogging  with  a  whip.'  ^  As  Dan  is 
associated  with  Laish  or  Leshem,  so  Khem  is  often  found 
in  company  with  a  lion-headed  goddess.*  Tafnut  of  the 
lion-head  is  called  the  'Mistress  of  Panopolis.'^  She  is 
the  wife  of  Osiris-Pan,*  and  under  another  name  passes 
as  A  2  ^>  which  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the 
feminine  form  of  Khem.^  She,  too,  bears  the  sistrum  in 
the  same  way  as  Pan  had  his  syrinx,  and  Dan  his  reedy 
pipe.^  We  pass  over  the  gross  attributes  common  to  both 
deities  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  the  vast 
antiquity  of  their  worship,  that  so  early  as  the  IL  Dynasty 
Khem  had  been  already  introduced  under  the  form  of  the 
Mendesian  goat/ 

*  Funereal  Ritual,  in  Egypt's  Place,  &c.,  voL  v.  p.  318. 
^  Egypt's  Place,  &c.,  voL  i.  p.  374. 

'  Brugsch,  Die  Geog.  &c.,  i.  p.  213.        *  Brugsch,  ib. 

^  The  title  of  this  goddess  in  Speos  Artemidos  was  ^"^    9    I    ^*^   J 

the  great,  thejirst  of  the  mountatn-cave  (see  Reinisch,  ib.  p.  174).  This  sug- 
;rests  a  more  probable  origin  for  the  name  Pan  than  that  derivable  from  Pftn 
(Phenicia).  Pcui-an  (the  ffreat  one  of  the  fiunmiam-cane)  is  suitable  in  every 
way.     Tlie  Greek  supplies  no  good  etymology. 

•  Brujjsch,  ib.  p.  204.  •  De  Roug($,  Monuments,  &c,  p.  22. 

G  G  2 
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Returning  now  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dan  itself,  we 
find  various  circumstances  corroborative  of  the  view  that 
derives  its  original  name  from  the  Phenician  god.  The 
Arabic  translation  of  the  name  into  Elrkddy^  meaning  the 
Judge^  or  Ruler ^  is  certainly  founded  on  the  idea  that  Dan 
here  had  more  the  nature  of  an  appellative,  like  Baal, 
than  of  a  proper  name.  Why  should  it  not  have  pre- 
served the  name  of  the  Patriarch  ?  It  does  so,  indeed,  in 
connection  with  the  fountain-head ;  but  again  -with  the 
emphatic  use  of  the  definite  article,  El-Led-Ddn.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Bedawin  tradition — reaching, 
probably,  as  far  back  as  the  Judges — preserved  on  that 
spot  the  memory  of  a  Dan,  who  was  so  designated,  not 
because  it  was  his  proper  name,  but  because  he  was  the 
owner  or  ruler  of  something  connected  with  the  locaUty. 

The  only  objection  to  this  is  that  Dan^  in  such  a  case, 
would  have  been  used  as  the  name  of  a  town,  without  the 
article  or  any  noun  of  qualification.  But  the  noun  of 
qualification  is  Jahn  understood ;  and  Dan^  by  way  of 
contraction,  might  as  well  stand  alone,  as  Baal  does  in 
1  Chron.  iv.  33. 

In  all  likelihood,  moreover,  Madon^  in  the  north  of 
Palestine  (Jos.  xi.  1,  xii.  19),  designates  a  territory  spe- 
cially consecrated  to  him ;  for  it  means  the  place  of  Don 
or  D&n^  just  as  Sekhem  is  the  seat  of  Khem} 

In  accordance,  also,  with  the  early  custom  of  assuming 
a  name  compounded  with  that  of  some  favourite  deity, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  grammatical  laws  which  regu- 
lated such  compounds  in  Canaan,  we  find  among  the  scrip- 
tural names  frequent  traces  of  a  divinity  called  Dan: 
such  are  Abidan  (Num.  i.  11),  Bedan  (1  Sam,  xii.  11), 
Abdon  (Jud.  xii.  13),  and  Hashbadanah  (Neh,  viii.  4). 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unhkely  that  Kachel,  in  calling 

^  See  FiiiBt;  tub  voce. 
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her  son  Dan  (Gen.  xxx.  6),  chose  a  name  already  in  use, 
although  she  gave  it  an  application  entirely  new.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Leah,  in  an  analogous  case,  gave 
her  son  the  name  of  Gad  (Gen.  xxx.  11),  though  it  had 
been  already  appropriated  to  the  deity  of  good  fortune. 
So  that  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  Rachel  and  Dan. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  at  Laish  or  Leshera  there  was  a  sanctuary  of 
Pan-Adonis-EshmAn  before  it  became  an  Israelitic  town. 
And  on  that  supposition,  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
Dan^  even  in  those  early  days,  at  once  appears. 

How  then  is  it  represented  in  Joshua  and  Judges  as  a 
new  name  given  to  it  by  the  Danites  ?  In  tlie  case  of 
Bethel  and  Hebron  we  have  seen  the  old  name  re-imposed 
and  renewed  in  such  a  way,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
as  to  appear  entirely  new  to  superficial  criticism.  In  the 
case  of  Dan  there  was  something  much  more  new.  For 
although  the  old  name  was  revived,  it  was  in  a  new  sense. 
They  suppressed  Laish^  and  resumed  the  ancient  appella- 
tion, not  because  it  had  anything  to  do  with  Dan  the 
pipe-player,  but  because  it  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
name  of  their  father. 

Indeed  it  would  almost  seem  that  this  name,  still  linger- 
ing on  in  the  mouth  of  the  country  people,  was  the  very 
cause  that  led  to  the  invasion.  How  was  it  that  Dan, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  the  other  settled  tribes, 
should  break  up  into  two  settlements  so  far  apart  from 
one  another;  and,  while  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  lay  on  the 
skirts  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  should  overleap  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  and  plant  itself  in  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  land  ?  No  doubt  they 
were  pressed  for  room.  But  why  go  all  the  way  to  Dan, 
and  separate  from  their  brethren  ?  They  thought  it  an 
easy  conquest.     But  why  think  of  Dan  at  all,  which  geo- 
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graphically  lay  within  the  territory  of  Asher  or  Naphtali? 
It  was  not  from  accident.     For  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text, that  the  scouts  had  been  expressly  instructed  to 
explore  this  precise  spot,  and  no  other.     On  their  return 
they  give  such  an  account  of  their  expedition,  as  supposes 
that  the  assembly  already  knows  the  place  whither  they 
had  gone :    '  And  they  said,  arise  that  we  may  go  up 
against  them  ;  for  we  have  seen  the  land^  and  behold  it  is 
very  good '  (Jud.  xviii.  9).     Li  our  hypothesis  there  is  an 
intelligible  reason  for  this.     The  old  name  of  Abraham's 
time  still  clung  around  the  spot.     The  Danites  had  heard 
of  it ;  and  probably  thought  that  it  had  some  connection 
with  their  father,  and  should,  in  consequence,  belong  to 
them.     Moses  himself  had  seemed  to  point  to  this  con- 
summation in  the  few  expressive  words  he  had  used  of 
their  tribe  in  his  last  blessing :   '  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp  ; 
he  shall  leap  from  Bashan '  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22).     The  city 
lay  on  the  border  of  Bashan.     What  better  ftilfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  than  to  steal  upon  it  in  this  way  from  the 
east,  and  suddenly  from  Bashan  pounce  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting victim  ?    Then,  indeed,  as  the  city  was  the  mother 
of  its  inhabitants,  would  Dan  become  in  a  double  sense 
the  lion's  whelp.     For  Laish  was  the  city  of  the  lion. 
Pondering  on  these  things,  when  they  felt  themselves  shut 
up  by  their  enemies  in  a  narrow  space,  they  send  to 
explore  the  city  whose  double  name  had  excited  their 
curiosity.     They  find   the  conquest  both  desirable  and 
feasible.     They  storm  the  town ;   and,  rebuilding  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas,  call  it  '  Dan,  after  the  name 
of  Dan  their  father.' 

VI. 

There  is  a  singular  confusion  of  ideas  prevalent  about 
the  name  Uormah^  which  furnishes  our  opponents  with 
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an  additional  weapon  against  us.  Davidson  writes  :  '  In 
Numbers  xxi.  1-3  it  is  related  that  God  delivered  up  the 
Canaanites  in  the  south  of  Palestine  into  the  hands  of 
Israel,  who  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their  cities,  calling 
the  name  of  the  place  Hormah.  From  the  event  recorded 
here  the  appellation  was  first  given  to  the  place,  meaning 
devoted  to  destruction.  But  Hormah  occurs  already  in 
Numbers  xiv.  45.  How  could  this  be,  if  both  places 
proceed  from  the  same  author?  The  answer  usually 
given  is  arbitrary — viz.  by  prolepsis  or  anticipation. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  Judges  i.  17  we  learn, 
that  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  assisted  by  Judah,  destroyed 
the  place  and  gave  it  the  name  Hormah.  With  this  last 
agrees  the  fact  stated  in  Joshua  xii.  14,  that  Joshua  con- 
quered the  king  of  Hormah.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
not  have  taken  the  city^  though  he  conquered  its  king ; 
and  therefore  Joshua  xii.  14  creates  little  diflBculty ;  but 
Judges  i.  17  shows  very  plainly  that  effect  was  not  given 
to  the  devotement  denounced  in  Numbers  xxi.  1-3  till 
after  Joshua's  death,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Simeon 
and  Judah.'  ^ 

The  whole  of  this  argument,  which  is  pursued  at  much 
greater  length  by  Davidson,  rests  on  the  supposed  identity 
of  the  Hormahs  referred  to  in  each  of  these  four  passages. 
What  if  in  every  one  it  should  be  question  of  a  different 
Honnah  ?  Against  this  supposition  there  is  certainly  no 
antecedent  improbability  to  be  found  in  the  characteristics 
of  Hebrew  topography ;  where,  as  Eobinson  justly  re- 
marks,^ is  frequently  met  *  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the 
same  name.  Thus  there  were  several  Bamahs  and 
Gibeahs,  two  Carmels,  two  Mizpehs,  two  Aroers,  two 
Socohs,  and  many  other  similar  instances.'  It  need, 
therefore,  excite  no  surprise  if  we  happen  to  find  two  or 

^  lb.  pp.  4y  6.  '  lb.  Tol.  L  p.  466. 
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more  Hormahs,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  injunc- 
tion given  by  Moses  (Deut.  xx,  16, 17),  to  reduce  to  the 
condition  of  Hormah  every  place  in  Canaan  that  offered 
resistance.  Hence  it  is  very  likely  that,  besides  their 
own  distinctive  name,  many  parts  of  the  country  bore 
the  general  one  of  Hormah. 

In  Num.  xxi.  3  the  name  is  given  to  the  district  and 
city,  which  in  verse  1  is  represented  as  fighting  with  some 
success  against  Israel.  It  is  this  same  people,  whose 
cities  Israel  vows  utterly  to  destroy  in  verse  2.  In  verse 
3  the  vow  is  fulfilled,  and  the  place  in  consequence  named 
Hormah.  What  place  was  that  ?  The  city  and  district 
of  Arad  (verse  1 V^     Here  we  have  Hormah  the  first. 

In  Judges  i.  17,  on  the  other  hand,  the  place  called 
Hormah  by  Judah  and  Simeon,  is  Zephath — a  name  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  pass  Es-Suffah,  described  by 
Eobinson,^  at  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and  distant 
many  miles  from  Arad,  if  the  Tell  Arad  be  its  modem 
representative.^  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  difierent  from 
Arad,  as  appears  from  Judges  i.  16,  col.  17,  where,  as  we 
should  be  led  to  believe  from  Num.  xxi.  1-3,  it  appears 
to  come  into  Israel's  possession  some  time  after  the  other. 
This  is  Hormah  the  second. 

In  Num.  xiv.  45  it  is  not  Hormah^  but  The  Horwah^ 
that  is  to  be  read.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  definite  article  liere,  is  that  Hormah,  according  to 
Fiirst,  had  the  meaning  of  mountain  fortress  among  the 
Canaanites.  On  this  account  the  place  in  question  raaj^ 
be  identical  with  Zephath,  which  means  watch-tower.  If 
so,  Zephath  was  the  point  to  which  the  rash  Hebrews  were 
driven  back  in  their  attempt  to  invade  Palestine  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  xiv.  45).     It  could  not 

*  The  ICnglish  Prot.  Version  makes  erroneously  Arad  the  name  of  a  mao. 

*  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  '  Robinson,  ib.  p.  101. 
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by  any  possibility  have  been  to  the  other  Honnah,  as 
Arad  lay  in  the  interior  of  the  enemies'  country,  and  the 
Hebrews  would  thus  have  been  driven  inwards  instead  of 
outwards.  The  cattle  or  the  Honnah,  Zephath  or  the 
watch'toicer^  would,  in  this  supposition,  be  but  different 
names  for  the  same  fortress  ;  and  if  afterwards  Zephath 
was  called  Hormah  by  Simeon  and  Judah,  it  was  for 
a  reason  quite  distinct  from  that  which  induced  the 
Canaanites  to  designate  it  the  Hormah.  Until  this  point 
be  cleared  up,  however,  we  may  set  down  Num.  xiv.  14 
as  Hormah  the  third. 

That  of  Jos.  xii.  14  is  different  from  all  these.  It  is 
clearly  a  Canaanitish  town.  For  we  must  not  imagine 
that,  in  Joshua's  long  list  of  kings  subdued,  he  of  Hor- 
mah, unlike  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  appears  under  a 
name  which  he  never  could  have  had.  Hormah  must 
have  been  a  Canaanitish  as  well  as  a  Hebrew  appellation, 
although  applied  by  each  of  the  two  races  from  their  own 
peculiar  point  of  view.  Here  it  could  not  have  been  Arad ; 
for  in  the  same  verse  the  king  of  Arad  is  mentioned 
as  distinct  from  the  king  of  Hormah.  It  could  not  have 
been  Zephath  (Jud.  i.  17) ;  for  that  was  called  Hormah  in 
the  Hebrew,  not  in  the  Canaanitish,  sense.  It  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  same  as  Num.  xiv.  45 ;  for  this  has 
the  article,  which  the  other  has  not  It  appears,  then, 
that  we  have  in  Jos.  xii.  14  Hormah  the  fourth. 

From  these  observations  we  gather,  that  the  supposed 
sameness  of  place  in  the  various  passages  quoted  is  a  mere 
delusion,  and  the  whole  argument  of  our  adversaries  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  case  of  mistaken  identity.  Hence,  it 
is  needless  to  discuss  Davidson's  further  remarks,  which 
are  entirely  based  on  this  false  idea.  The  Hormah  of 
Num.  xiv.  45  was  Canaanitish,  and  existed  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus.     The  Hormah  of  Num.  xxi.  3  was  a 
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Hebrew  denomination  imposed  upon  Arad  in  the  last 
year  of  the  wanderings.  Moses,  therefore,  could  have 
written  both  these  passages. 

vn. 

A  still  more  marked  inability  to  distinguish  places  of 
the  same  name,  but  of  different  situation,  is  discernible 
in  Colenso's  argument  on  Gilgal. 

*  Thou  shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  mount  Gerizim,  and 
the  curse  upon  Mount  EbaL  Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  ?  '  (Deut. 
xi.  29,  30).  '  These  words,'  he  says,^  *  are  attributed  to 
Moses.  It  must  seem  strange,  however,  that  Moses,  who 
had  never  been  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  should  know  all 
these  places,  and  be  able  to  describe  them  so  accurately. 
But  it  is  still  more  strange  that  he  should  know  the  name 
Gilgal^  which,  according  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  was  not 
given  to  the  place  till  the  people  had  been  circumcised 
after  entering  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  And  Jehovah  said 
unto  Joshua,  this  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of 
Egypt  from  off  you.  Wherefore  the  name  of  the  place 
is  called  Gilgal  unto  this  day  "  (Jos.  v.  9).  It  is  plain  that 
the  text  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  at  a  later  age,  when 
these  places  and  their  names  were  famiUarly  known/ 

Personal  inspection  is  not  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
geographical  information ;  and  without  much  effort  one 
might  have  given  Moses  credit  for  some  acquaintance  with 
this  branch  of  learning,  even  though  his  sources  of  infor- 
mation had  not  been  pointed  out  But  when  we  know 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  precise  information,  he  had  sent 
into  the  country  twelve  select  men  of  competent  ability ; 
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that  these  commissioners  had  spent  forty  days  in  studyy/^ 
the  nature  and  capabiHties  of  the  ground,  in  ascertainir^ 
the  number,  and  mapping  out  the  sites,  of  its  towns,  citi^  ^ 
and  districts,  according  to  a  method  well  known  in  Egypt  ,-  ^ 
and  that  on  their  return  they  gave  a  full  report  to  theii^ 
chief  (Num.  xiii.  1-29),  it  is  unpardonable  to  impute  such 
worse  than  school-boy  ignorance  to  Moses,  and  to  deny 
his  authorship  of  a  passage  because  it  displays  some  very 
shght  geographical  knowledge. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  mistake  in  confounding 
the  Gilgal  of  Jos.  v.  9  with  that  of  Deut.  xi.  30.  The 
former  lay  between  tlie  Jordan  and  Jericho,  and  in  near 
proximity  to  both  (Jos.  iv.  19,  col.  v.  8,  9,  13);  the 
latter  far  away,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  close 
to  the  spot  where  Abraham  received  his  first  reve- 
lation, and  built  his  first  altar.  It  lay  on  the  high 
grounds  of  the  central  district ;  so  that  on  leaving  it 
Elijah  went  down  (500  feet,  if  it  be  Jiljilieh)  ^  to  Bethel 
(2  Kings  ii.  2,  3).  From  Bethel,  again,  one  had  to 
go  down  (1,200  feet)^  to  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii.  23  col. 
18).  And  the  Gilgal  of  Joshua  may  have  been  lower 
still.*  Whether  the  Gilgal  of  Moses  was  Kilkilia  or 
Gilgul^  north-east  of  Kephr  Saba,  or  Jiljilieh  to  the 
south-east;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  sought  for  between 
Dor  and  Thirza  (Jos.  xii.  23),  we  need  not  here  deter- 
mine. But  Colenso  had  only  to  consult  the  Lexicons 
of  Fiirst  or  Gesenius,  or  look  into  Kobinson,  or  glance  at 
Knobel's  commentary  on  the  passage,  to  see  that  there 
may  have  been  four  Gilgals;  and  that  none  of  these 
authors  confounds  the  Gilgal  of  Moses  with  that  of 
Joshua. 

^  In  Brugscb's  Geog.  d.  a.  Aegyp.  Tab.  VI.  is  to  be  seen  the  sketch  of  a 
map  of  a  gold-mine  Tfldley,  executed  as  early  as  Seti  L 

*  See  Smith's  Diet  of  the  Bible,  art  GUgaL  >  lb. 

*  See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.,  pp.  201,  238, 308. 
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We  are   treated,   however,   to    the  Bishop's    second 
thoughts  on  the  subject.     For,  after  having  been  taken 
soundly  to  task  for  such  an  oversight  by  a  critic  in  the 
'  Guardian,'  in  a  subsequent  volume  he  returns   to  the 
charge  with    new  weapons,  if  not  with  new  courage. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  still  holding  to  his  belief  in  the 
dense  ignorance  of  Moses,  he  maintains  that  a  plurality 
of  Gilgals  can   make    no   difference  in  the  argument: 
'  Some,  it  is  true,  as  Knobel  (on  Deut.  xi.  30),  suppose 
that  the  Gilgal  here  spoken  of  is  different  from  the  Gilgal 
near  Jericho.     Even  if  this  were  true,  the  argument  in 
(242)  would  still  remain.     If  there  had  been  such  a  place 
known  to  their  fathers  when  they  left  Canaan  to  go  down 
to  Egypt  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  (though  no 
such  place  is  named  in  the  histories  of  Genesis),  yet  how 
could  Moses  reckon  upon  it  as  still  existing,  and  still 
called  by  this  name,  or  how  could  he  speak  to  the  people 
as  knowing  these  facts  ?  Or,  if  we  suppose  Moses  to  have 
known  of  this  place  by  special  Divine  inspiration,  yet  how 
could  it  be  here  mentioned,  as  a  place  with  which  the 
people  were  quite  familiar,  and  by  reference  to  which 
they   might  determine    the  site    of  mounts   Ebal   and 
Gerizim  ?  '  ^ 

Without  faUing  back  on  '  special  Divine  inspiration  '  we 
have  seen  that  the  geography  of  Canaan  was  well  known 
to  Moses.  As  for  the  people,  the  Bishop  exaggerates  both 
the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  the  amount  of 
ignorance  existing.  It  needed  no  very  minute  informa- 
tion to  take  in  the  broad  features  of  the  topography  as 
laid  down  in  Deuteronomy.  The  great  western  road  is 
assumed  as  the  Hebrew  line  of  march.  To  the  west  of 
that  lay  the  two  mountains  called  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
separated  by  a  narrow  valley  (Jos.  viii.  33).     The  latitude 
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is  the  Canaanite  plain  west  of  the  great  road — probably 
the  magnificent  plain  of  Nabulus.  The  longitude  is  ap- 
parently to  be  determined  by  the  position  of  Gilgal  and 
the  oaks  of  Moreh.  Whether  this  Gilgal  was  a  town, 
or  a  circle  of  gigantic  stones,  or  a  wheel-shaped  hill,  Uke 
the  great  and  small  Rad  in  the  Eiesengebirge,^  we  cannot 
tell.  But  why  could  not  the  Hebrews?  For  we  must 
not  forget,  that  whatever  amount  of  ignorance  we  ascribe 
to  the  common  people,  their  leaders  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  Was  it  not  Joshua  and  Caleb 
who  had  actually  been  over  the  ground,  and  who,  very 
probably,  had  pointed  out  to  Moses  the  very  landmarks 
which  he  indicates  ?  They  were  certainly  '  quite  familiar ' 
with  the  place,  and  could  readily  understand  whither 
they  were  to  bend  their  steps  for  the  great  ceremonial 
appointed. 

Feeling  the  essential  weakness  in  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, the  Bishop  next  resorts  to  the  bold  expedient  of 
identifying  the  Gilgal  of  Deuteronomy  with  that  of  Jos. 
V.  9  :  *  But  what  valid  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that 
the  Gilgal  in  Deut.  xi.  30  is  different  from  that  near 
Jericho,  where  Joshua  pitched  his  camp  ?  The  only  ground 
for  this  supposition  (except,  of  course,  the  anachronism 
which  we  are  now  considering)  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
imagined  that  the  description  here  given  of  the  two 
mountains  would  place  them  near  Gilgal,  and,  therefore, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  whereas  their  position  was 
nearly  central  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  But  the  expression  in  Deut.  xi.  30  does  not  imply 
at  all  that  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  near  Gilgal.  "Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down  ( = towards  the  west),  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  tchich  dwell  in  the  Arabah  over  against  Gilgal^ 

^  See  Fiirst,  Lex.  a.  v.  ^3^3. 
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beside  the  oaks  of  Moreh?"  The  phrase  "over  against 
Gilgal "  hyy^Pi  /IS,  mul  hagGilgal^  seems  to  be  used 
to  mark  the  position  of  those  tribes  of  the  Canaanites, 
which  are  here  referred  to  as  not  being  in  the  north  or 
souths  but  about  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  fact, 
the  very  mention  of  "  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  which 
dwell,  &c.,"  imphes,  not  a  place,  but  a  tract  of  country^ 
which  might  reach  away  from  the  Jordan  to  some  dis- 
tance, though  capable  of  being  described  generally  as 
"over  against,"  =  " about  the  latitude  of,"  Gilgal.  The 
more  exact  position  of  the  mountains  is  defined  by  the 
words  beside  (near)  the  oaks  (terebinths)  of  Moreli.'  ^ 

Why  does  the  Bishop  touch  but  parenthetically  on  our 
real  ground  for  believing  in  two  Gilgals,  and  bring  into 
undue  prominence  an  imaginaiy  one  ?    We  believe  that 
the  two  are  different,  simply  because  Moses  could  not 
speak  as  he  does  of  a  Gilgal  that  had  no  existence  in  his 
own  time.     The  other  reason  is  not  a  feather's  weight  in 
the  scale.     For  let  us  even  suppose  that  the  situation  of 
Gilgal-by-Jericho  would  suit  all  the  local  requirements  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  difference  of  a  whole  degree 
of  latitude  between  it  and  Ebal  was  of  no  moment  in  so 
small  a  country  as  Palestine  ;  yet  that  would  never  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  time,  nor  explain  how  Moses  could 
speak  of  it  before  it  had  a  being  or  a  name.     Dr.  Colenso 
forgets  that  we  are  in  possession ;  and  that  if  he   uses 
Gilgal  as  an  engine  to  dislodge  us,  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
to  make  it  of  the  necessary  strength,  and  propel  it  with 
the  necessary  power:  that  is,  to  prove  that  the  Gilgal  of 
Deuteronomy  is  the  same  as  the  Gilgal  of  Jos.  v.  9. 

This,  however,  he  cannot  accomplish.  Were  he  to 
make  out  that  all  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture were  reducible  to  the  one  near  Jericho,  still  it  would 
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prove  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  the  case  then  would 
only  be  one  of  our  ignorance  ver^sus  the  authority  of 
Moses.  But  even  this  he  hardly  attempts.  For  admitting 
the  possibihty  of  one  near  Antipratis,  between  Dor  and 
Thirza  (Jos.  xii.  23),  he  confines  himself  to  the  task  of 
showing,  with  but  poor  success,  that  '  the  Gilgal  named 
in  2  Kings  ii.  1,  iv.  38,  is  the  same  "Gilgal  by  Jericho." 
It  was  a  place  where  "  sons  of  the  prophets "  lived, 
2  Kings  iv.  38-41,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  do  at  a 
place  so  hallowed  ;  and  it  was  near  the  Jordan^  2  Kings 
vi.  4,  which  seems  at  once  to  decide  the  question.  It  is 
not  said  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  "  went  down  "  from  Gilgal 
to  Bethel ;  but  "  Elijah  went  with  Elisha  from  Gilgal," 
2  Kings  ii.  1 ;  and  on  the  way^  apparently,  the  conversa- 
tion in  ver.  2  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place ;  and  so  "they 
went  dowm  to  Bethel."  They  may  be  supposed,  therefore, 
to  have  reached  some  place  where  Bethel  w-as  either 
below  or  to  the  south  of  them  ;  in  which  case  they  would 
be  said  to  "  go  down  "  to  it.'  ^ 

The  Bishop  observes,  that  it  is  not  said  in  2  Kings  ii. 
that  the  two  prophets  went  down  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel. 
And,  grammatically,  the  remark  is  a  just  one.  But  the 
critic  should  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  bare  hard 
letter  of  an  isolated  clause.  He  has  to  view  it  in  its 
logical  relation  to  the  surrounding  context.  And  in  this 
way  we  find  that,  logically,  the  clause  implies  the  descent 
in  question.  In  the  preceding  chapter  Elijah  was  left  in 
Samaria  (2  Kings  i.  15  col.  2),  far  away  from  Gilgal  by 
Jericho,  but  near  to  any  Gilgal  that  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Ebal.  The  historian  is  about  to 
relate  the  last  episode  in  the  prophet's  life — his  journey 
towards  the  Jordan,  where  the  whirlwind  was  to  carry 
him  up  to  heaven  (ii.  1).     Why  should  he  first  transport 
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him  from  Samaria  to  Gilgal-by-the- Jordan ;  then,  without 
any  new  incident  in  the  journey,  back  to  the  high  grounds 
above  Bethel ;  and  lastly  make  him  retrace  his  steps  once 
more  to  the  Jordan  ?  The  episode  opens  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  prophets  above  Bethel ;  and  there 
naturally  must  we  look  for  the  Gilgal  from  which  they 
began  their  journey.  For  this  supposition  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  make  the  narrative  consecutive,  and  reduce 
to  one  the  three  journeys  otherwise  needed.  And  why 
may  not  a  Gilgal  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  been  a 
residence  of  Elijah,  Ehsha,  or  the  sons  of  the  prophets? 
Because  that  residence  '  was  near  the  Jordan,  2  Kings 
\i.  4,  which  seems  at  once  to  decide  the  question.'  There 
were  certainly  prophets  hving  near  the  Jordan.  We  are 
told  expressly  of  many  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii.  5,  15,  19). 
But  nowhere  are  we  told  that  any  Uved  at  Gilgal-by- 
Jericho.  Even  though  such  a  fact  were  mentioned,  it 
could  hardly  prevent  other  prophets  hving  at  another  Gil- 
gal. So  little,  apparently,  is  needed  to  decide  a  question 
already  prejudged  by  Colenso  ! 

vni. 

To  these  geographical  difficulties  may  be  added  a  group 
of  explanatory  names  occurring  in  Genesis.  Davidson, 
feeling  their  weakness  in  point  of  argument,  does  not 
even  allude  to  them.  But  as  Colenso  has  not  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  rake  up  the  old  rubbish  of  Vater  and 
Von  Bohlen,  and  to  embellish  it  with  some  remarks  of 
his  own,  it  is  right  that  we  should  give  them  a  passin<y 
notice.  *  Sometimes,'  he  says,  '  the  modern  name  of  a 
town  or  place  is  given,  as  well  as  the  ancient  one.  "And 
Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba ;  the  same  is  Hebron  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  2).  So  "  Ephrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  19) ;    "  Kirjath-arba,   which  is 
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Hebron  "  (ver.  27).  So  again, "  Bela,  which  is  Zoar  "  (Gen. 
xiv.  2),  "the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea,"  ver. 
3,  "  En-Mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,"  ver.  7,  "  the  valley  of 
Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  dale,"  ver.  17.     The  "king, 
who  is  referred  to  in  the  above  expression,  "  king's  dale, 
may  have  been  Melchizedek,  or  some  other  of  tlie  ancient 
kings  of  Canaan.     But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
expression  points  to  king  David,  who  was  the  first  to  make 
Jerusalem  the  seat  of  government  for  the  children  of  Is- 
rael.    And  so  we  read  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18),  "Absalom,  in 
his  lifetime,  had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar, 
which  is  in  the  king's  dale''    He  would  be  most  likely  to 
have  done  this  near  the  royal  city.    Accordingly  Josephus 
writes  {Ant  vii.  10.  3) : — "  Now  Absalom  had  erected  for 
himself  a  marble  pillar  in  the  king's  dale,  two  furlongs 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  which  he  named  Absalom's  Hand." 
Tliis  also  would  accord  with  the  statement  that  "  Melchize- 
dek, king  of  Saleni^"  came  out  to  the  "  valley  of  Shaveh," 
to  meet  Abraham.     For  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Salem  here  means  Jerusalem,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  "  In  Salem 
also  is  his  tabernacle."     And  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
name  Melchizedek^  "king  of  righteousness,"  means  the 
same   as   Adonizedek,  "  lord  of  righteousness,"  who  is 
spoken  of  in  Jos.  x.  as  having  been  king  of  Jerusalem 
in  Joshua  s  time.     And  so  Josephus  understands  it.  Ant 
i.  10.  2.      Canon  Stanley,  however  (Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  250),  supposes  it  to  be  "  the  northern  Salem  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  ;  John  iii.  23." 

'  If  our  view  be  correct,  then  the  use  of  the  word  Salem 
also,  especially  as  it  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  main 
story,  would  indicate  a  writer  living  in  later  times  ;  since 
the  Canaanitish  name  of  the  city  was  Jebus  (Jos.  xviii. 
28  ;  Jud.  xix.  10,  11),  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  name  Jerusalem,  "  possession  of  peace,"  was  first  given 
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to  it  by  David,  after  its  capture  by  him  from  the  Jebusites 
(2Sam.  V.  6-9).'i 

As  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exodus  had  centuries  between 
them  and  the  events  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  would  have 
been  a  strange  phenomenon,  if,  in  such  debateable  land  as 
Palestine  was,  no  change  of  name  had  taken  place  in  the 
interval.     Old  names  had  naturally  disappeared,  and  new 
ones  had  sprung  up.     Sometimes,  the  old  name,  from  the 
traditions  of  the  tribe,  was  most  famihar  to  them,  as 
Hebron  ;  at  other  times,  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
natives  may  have  made  them  best  acquainted  with  the 
modern  one,  as  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Bethlehem. 
And  wherever  violent  changes  had  altered  the  face  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  scenery,  it  was  necessary 
to  explain  the  position  of  the  locality  alluded  to,  by  the 
names  which  alone  were  inteihgible  at  the  time  that  the 
narrative  was  written.  Thus,  what  at  the  time  of  Abraham's 
arrival  in  Canaan  was  called  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  at  the 
Exodus  covered  by  the  Salt  Sea.     Moses,  therefore,  by 
introducing  such  explanatory  notices  into  the  documents 
at  his  command,  made  them  all  the  more  intelligible  to 
the  reader.     It  is  only  when  the  names  inserted  into  such 
notices  are  post-Mosaic,  that  the  argument  can  have  the 
shghtest  weight. 

But  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  believing 
that  any  one  of  them  is  post-Mosaic.  Of  Bethlehem  we 
know  not  the  origin.  It  appears  in  Jud.  xvii.  7,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  Version  of  Jos.  xv.  59.  It  is  disputed 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  original  text.  But  there  is  no 
other  name  for  it,  not  even  Ephrath,  which  is  certainly 
as  old  as  Jacob.  There  exists  no  cause  whatever  for  as- 
suming that  the  name  is  more  modern  than  Moses. 

As  Kirjath-arba  has  already  been  disposed  of,  we  come 

»  lb.  Part  n'  pp.  217,  218. 
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to  the  four  examples  from  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  these  four  explanatory  notices  are  found  in  what 
some  critics,  including  Ewald,  consider  to  be  the  oldest 
document  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  pre-Mosaic.  The 
names,  which  are  explained,  belonged  to  their  respective 
places  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  made  such  a 
change  in  the  Jordan  valley.  The  vale  of  Siddim  had  sunk 
under  the  Dead  Sea.  No  wonder,  that  such  names  occur- 
ring in  such  a  document  should  need  explanation  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  Bela^  as  a  name,  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
Zoar^  to  commemorate  the  fortunes  of  Lot.  Colenso,  in- 
deed, seems  to  imagine,  that  although  Zoar  was  so  ancient 
a  name,  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  could  have  known 
nothing  of  it :  '  what  could  they  have  known  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  "  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoar  " '  (Gen.  xix.  22)?  '  or  what  could  Moses  him- 
self have  known  of  it  ? '  ^  The  proper  answer  is  the  Scotch 
one:  what  does  Colenso  know  about  Zoar,  Canaan,  or 
Egypt,  that  he  should  utter  one  word  about  them  ? 

The  vale  of  Siddim  no  longer  existed ;  En-Mishpat  had 
given  way  to  Kadesh  ;  and  the  valley  of  Shaveh^  wherever 
that  was,  had  acquired  the  title  of  the  king's  dale.  In  all 
tliis  is  there  the  least  indication  of  a  post-Mosaic  name  ? 
Colenso,  on  the  strength  of  the  romance,  given  above  in 
his  own  words,  answers :  yes !  at  least  for  the  king's  dale, 
'  if  our  view  be  correct.'  No  doubt,  if  it  was  David  who 
first  gave  the  name,  Moses  did  not  write  it.  But  he 
(^annot  show  that  it  originated  with  David ;  and  by  ad- 
mitting, that  the  *king'  referred  to  'may  have  been 
Melchizedek,  or  some  other  of  the  ancient  kings,'  he 
virtually  grants  that  Moses  might  have  written  the  passage 
where  it  occurs.  The  chances  in  favour  of  David  are 
founded  on  our  ignorance  both  of  topography  and  history; 

>  lb.  p.  217. 
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and  are  at  once  annihilated  by  the  certainty  that  Moses 
was  the  author  who  used  the  words. 

As  for  Salem,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  the 
city  of  Melchizedek  was  really  Jerusalem.  The  name,  at 
all  events,  is  more  ancient  than  David,  or  even  Moses. 
For  on  the  monuments  of  Eameses  the  Great  it  appears 

among  the  cities  of  Canaan  as  ^^^^  jT  !S  ""^  Shaluma.  ^ 

§  3. — Archeological  Difficidties. 

I. 

The  first  archeological  difficulty  is  deduced  from  Ex. 
xvi.  36  :  '  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.* 

'  This  explanation  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  change 
of  time,  the  measure  having  gone  out  of  use.  Here 
Hengstenberg,  after  MichaeUs  and  Kanne,  contends  that 
omer  is  not  the  name  of  a  measure,  but  of  a  common 
earthen  vessel  of  a  definite  size,  whose  proportion  to  the 
ephah  is  given  to  determine  more  exactly  the  quantity  of 
manna  collected.  We  abide  by  the  view  of  Gesenius,  Lee, 
and  other  lexicographers,  which  is  in  all  respects  the  more 
natural  one,  that  omer  means  a  measure' * 

What  is  an  omer  ?  Is  it  the  name  of  a  statutory  mea- 
sxu-e  of  capacity,  or  merely  of  a  vessel  corresponding 
roughly  in  its  cubic  contents  to  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah  ? 

Were  the  question  one  of  mere  antiquarian  interest,  it 
might  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  professed  archeolo- 
gists.  But  when  our  opponents  make  it  a  question,  which 
is  to  decide  whether  or  not  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
it  becomes  us  to  ascertain  what  strange  virtue  there  is  in 
the  word,  to  prove  the  possession  of  3000  years  to  be  an 

*  Denkm.  Ab.  iii.  Bl.  166.  '  Davidson^  ib.  p.  4. 
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usurpation.  After  all,  we  find  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
what  is  derived  from  a  '  view  of  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  other 
lexicographers.'  Strange,  that  a  view  of  some  learned  critics, 
opposed  by  others  equally  learned,  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  an  objective  fact  of  such  moment  I 

Davidson,  however,  thinks  that  his  view  '  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  natural  one,  that  omer  means  a  measure.' 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  find  the  following  considerations 
to  tell  more  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  opposing  view, 
that  omer  is  not  a  measure. 

1.  The  word  nowhere  appears  in  those  Mosaic  laws 
that  regulate  quantities  according  to  the  standard  weights 
and  measures.     There,  where  we  should  naturally  expect 
the  statutory  measure  to  be  named,  the  equivalent  of  the 
omer  occurs  more  than  twenty  times,  either  as  '  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah '    (Lev.  v.  11,    vi.  20 ;    Numb.  v.  15, 
xxviii.  5),  or  simply  as  *  the  tenth '  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  21, 
xxiii.  13,  17,    xxiv.  5 ;    Numb.  xv.  6,  9,    xxviii.  13,  21, 
29).      If  omer  in  the  days  of  Moses  was  the  statutory 
measure,  why,  in  his  laws,  should  he  always  use  the  frac- 
tional expression,  or  the  ungraceful  circumlocution  ?     In 
such  cases,  at  least,  as  'two  tenths'  (Lev.  xxiii.  13),  he 
would  surely  have  stumbled  upon  '  two  omers '  instead. 
Of  course  we  here  assume,  not  only  in  our  right  of  de- 
fendants attacked,  but  also  as  possessors  who  have  made 
good  our  claim  by  evidence,  that  these  laws  are  really 
Mosaic.     And  it  would  be  most  arbitrary  and  uncritical 
to  suppose,  that  in  these  laws,  infinitely  more  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  than  the  twelve  tables  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Eoman,  a  modernising  process  should  have  been 
allowed  to  deface  the  features  of  the  venerable  code,  and 
to  have  struck  out  of  the  legislation  a  word  that  was 
preserved  in  the  history.      The  tenth  is  found  in  those 
Levitical  laws,  which  Bleek,  Bertheau,  and  others  have 
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been  compelled  to  acknowledge,  as  proceeding  in  their 
present  shape  from  the  hand  of  Moses  (Lev.  v.  11,  vi.  20, 
xiv.  21).  1 

2.  The  word  occurs  in  no  other  metrical  system,  that 
could  have  influenced  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  not  in  the 
Babylonian,  apparently  the  mother  of  all  the  metrical 
systems  of  antiquity;  not  in  the  Egyptian,  whence  the 
Hebrews  borrowed  their  Am,  and  probably  their  ephah ; 
not  in  the  Phenician,  which  had  so  much  in  conunon  with 
the  Hebrews.^ 

3.  The  decimal  relation  of  the  omer  to  the  ephah  is  a 
fact  that  militates  against  its  comparative  antiquity.  For 
it  is  the  usual  opinion  among  the  learned,^  that  the  duo- 
decimal system  is  the  most  ancient  one.  The  relative 
scale  of  dry  measures  among  the  Hebrews  is  : — 


Cab 

1| 

Tenth 

6 

H 

Seah 

18 

10 

3 

180 

100 

30 

Ephah 
10  Homer 

On  which  the  able  writer,  who  contributes  '  Weights 
and  Measures '  to  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  re- 
marks :  '  The  above  scale  is  constructed,  it  vrill  be  ob- 
served, on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
ratios,  the  former  prevailing  with  respect  to  the  omer, 
ephah,  and  homer,  and  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab, 
seah,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measure  the  duodecimal 
ratio  alone  appears,  and  hence  there  is  a  fair  presumption 
that  this  was  the  original,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
general  principle  on  which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were 
framed  (B^oeckh,  p.  38).'    Had  the  name,  therefore,  of 

>  See  Bleek,  Einleitung,  pp.  183,  ff. 

'  See  Bockh,  Metrologische  Unterauchungen ;  and  Smith's  Bib.  Ant.  art. 
Weights  and  Measures, 

'  See  Bockh,  Metrologische  Unterauchungen,  pp.  37,  38 ;  Munk  Pales- 
tine, p.  309 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Weights  and  Measures. 
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any  of  the  old  measures  dropped  gradually  out  of  use,  it 
would  be  much  more  natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  still 
older  names  that  belong  to  the  duodecimal  ratio. 

4.  As  it  was  by  the  omer  that  each  family  among  the 
Hebrews  was  to  measure  the  morning-gathering  of  manna, 
we  must  suppose  that  every  household  was  in  possession 
of  one.  It  would  be  a  fact  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  statutory  measure  should  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  every  single  Hebrew  family  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  at  a  time  when  their  national  organisation  had 
not  yet  begun,  and  when  their  hurried  flight  from  Egypt 
made  them  leave  much  behind. 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
omer  was  no  statutory  measure  whatever.  What  then 
was  it?  The  Arabic  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 
For  the  Arabs  use  the  very  word  ^  to  designate  a 
small  goblet  which  they  carry  with  them  in  their  journeys 
through  the  desert.  No  doubt  the  Hebrews  endeavoured 
to  supply  as  soon  as  possible  their  wants  in  kitchen  uten- 
sils, as  well  as  in  other  things.  Jethro's  Midianite  Arabs, 
who  were  traders  even  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  were  at 
hand  to  furnish  them  with  the  most  convenient  appliances 
in  their  nomadic  life.  Or  more  probably  they  had  their 
immediate  wants  suppUed,  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the 
Eed  Sea.  For  there  near  Ayftn  Musa  are  still  to  be 
seen  such  remains  of  pottery,  as  convinced  Monge  that  it 
was  the  site  of  an  ancient  pottery  work.*  The  omer, 
furnished  to  every  family  at  the  entry  of  the  desert,  may, 
with  great  probabiUty,  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The 
word  was  clearly  a  fugitive  one  among  the  Hebrews. 
For  in  the  sense  it  bears  in  Ex.  xvi.  it  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Bible.     Both  the  name  and  the  vessel,  there- 

^  RobiUBon,  Bib.  Ret.  &c  toI.  L  p.  68. 
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fore,  seem  to  have  come  from  Arabia.  We  see,  thus, 
how  naturally  the  omer  became  the  vessel  appointed  to 
contain  the  manna  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  also  why  it  was 
necessary  to  state  its  cubic  contents,  and  infonn  posterity 
that  it  was  equal  to  '  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah/ 


n. 

'  In  Ex.  XXX.  13,  xxxviii.  24,  25,  26,  as  ab*eady  re- 
marked, we  have  mention  made  of  a  shekel,  "  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,"  before  there  was,  according  to 
the  story,  any  sanctuary  in  existence.  This  is  clearly  an 
oversight,'  ^  indicating  '  a  much  later  date  than  the  age  of 
Moses  and  the  Exodus.' 

To  this  objection  of  Colenso  two  valid  answers  may  be 
given : — 

1 .  The  word,  which  in  some  versions  is  really  translated 
*  sanctuary,'  properly  means  *  holiness.'  It  is  an  abstract 
noun,  and  is  very  frequently  placed  after  another  in  the 
genitive  to  denote  that  the  noun  which  it  governs  belongs 
to  the  class  of  sacred  things.  The  Uteral  translation, 
therefore,  is  '  shekel  of  holiness,'  which  phrase  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  our  idiom  by  '  sacred  shekel.'  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  erection  of  the  sanctuary  was  necessary 
to  confer  this  sacredness  on  any  object.  There  was  a 
Hebrew  religion,  there  were  Hebrew  priests  and  Hebrew 
rites,  before  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was  introduced.  Both 
the  idea  and  the  word  were  familiar  to  the  Israelites  long 
before  the  tabernacle  was  heard  of ;  and  no  doubt,  among 
them,  as  among  other  nations,  what  was  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  religion  was  esteemed  and  called  sacred. 
Such  was  the  case  precisely  with  '  weights  and  measures 

'  ColensO;  ib.  p.  198. 
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among  the  Egyptians/  and  was  so  probably  among  the 
Israelites  even  before  they  emigrated  to  the  Delta/^ 

2.  Before  the  phrase  is  used,  the  sanctuary  had  been 
already  planned  and  described  (Ex.  xxv.-xxviii).  The 
objects  to  be  there  placed  are  pointed  out.  Should  any- 
one wish  to  find  there  the  standard  weights  and  measures, 
he  will  probably  do  so.  And  in  this  view  no  incon- 
venience could  arise  from  characterising  them  as  '  of  the 
sanctuary.'  Laws  regard  the  future,  and  both  appoint 
and  name  the  standard  measures  and  weights  to  be  after- 
wards used,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  actual  existence  at 
the  moment.  So  that,  after  Moses  had  described  the 
sanctuary  to  be  erected,  it  would  have  been  quite  legiti- 
mate in  him  to  speak  of  the  '  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,'  as 
the  weight  which  was  there  to  be  deposited  to  serve  in 
future  for  the  standard  of  the  nation, 

m. 

Among  the  archeological  difficulties  we  may  class  the 
objection  urged  from  1  Sam.  ix.  9  :  '  Beforetime  in  Israel, 
when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake, 
"  Come  and  let  us  go  to  the  Seer ; "  for  he  that  is  now 
called  a  prophet  (NO^,  Nabi\  was  beforetime  called  a 
Seer '  {m\  Roeh). 

After  citing  the  text,  Colenso  remarks :  *  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  remarkable  that,  throughout  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  the  word  Roeh  is  never 
once  used,  but  always  Nabi.  From  this  it  follows  that 
those  portions  of  these  books,  which  contain  this  later 
word,  as  Gen.  xx.  7 ;  Ex.  vii.  1,  xv.  20 ;  Num.  xi.  29, 
xii.  6  ;  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3,  5,  xviii.  15,  18,  20,  22,  xxxiv. 

'  See  Egypt's  Place,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

*  See  Piazzi  Smyth,  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Pyramidf,  p.  242. 
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10  ;  Ju.  iv.  4,  vi.  8,  can  hardly  have  been  written  before 
the  days  of  Samuel.  In  that  age  the  word  Nabi  may 
have  been  known,  and  employed  by  some,  thoiigh  Roeh 
was,  it  seems,  the  word  in  popular  use.  But  in  still  older 
times,  as  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  we  should  expect  to 
find  Roeh  generally  employed,  and  certainly  not  Nabi  ex- 
clusively.  Nay,  in  2  Sam.  xv.  27,  we  read  :  "  The  king  said 
also  unto  Zadok  the  priest.  Art  not  thou  a  Seer  (Roeh)?  " 
Hence  the  word  Roeh  was  in  use,  at  all  events,  till  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign,  though,  it  would  seem,  no 
longer  exclusively,  as  in  the  older  time,  since  Nabi  was 
the  word  now  commonly  applied.'  ^ 

Impartial  criticism  will  not  justify  the  inference  which 
our  adversaries  deduce  from  this  text  of  1  Sam.  against 
the  Mosaic  authorship. 

1.  The  Hebrew  reading  is  not  at  all  certain.  For  the 
Septuagint  instead  of  DVn  reads  DVn,  and  translates  ac- 
cordingly :  ore  Tov  TrpoffyqTTfv  cfcoXec  o  Xoo?  i/jLTrpocdofj 
6  pkerroiv,  *  the  people  called  the  prophet  formerly 
the  seer.'  Were  this  reading  correct,  it  might  possibly 
refer  to  the  name  which  the  people  of  Samuel's  time  ap- 
phed  to  him,  without  involving  the  exclusion  of  Nabi 
from  other  cases.  But  granting  that  the  proposition  is  a 
general  one,  we  must  ascertain  what  is  the  precise  con- 
trast intended  by  the  author,  before  we  can  build  upon  it 
any  conclusion.  Does  he  mean  to  contrast  the  popular 
usage  of  the  words  in  his  own  time  with  their  popular 
usage  in  the  time  of  Samuel  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  con- 
trast the  latter  with  the  written  usage  of  his  own  time  ? 
Or,  finally,  does  he  mean  to  contrast  the  written  usage  of 
each  epoch  ?  The  first  supposition  confines  the  passage 
to  the  every-day  conversation  of  the  people ;  and  on  that 
account  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  dignified 

^  Colenso;  ib.  p.  204. 
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written  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  second 
hypothesis,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  written 
usage  of  the  author's  time  was  not  the  same  as  that  of 
Moses.  The  third  supposition  seems  to  be  excluded  by 
the  very  words  of  the  Greek  text. 

But  are  we  to  prefer  the  Septuagint  reading  to  that  of 
the  Hebrew  original?  The  question  here  would  be, 
what  is  the  original  ?  Is  it  our  present  Massoretic  text, 
or  the  text  which  the  Greek  translators  had  before  them  ? 
Critics,  who  have  no  Mosaic  bias,  decide  for  the  latter ; 
such  as  Thenius,  who,  in  his  commentary  on  the  books  of 
Samuel,  admits  that  the  Septuagint  reading  is  more  suit- 
able in  itself,  and  that  the  Hebrew  variant  is  more  intelli- 
gible by  supposing  the  Septuagint  the  original,  than  the 
reverse.^  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Samuel  has  not  been  settled  with  the  same  care  as  that 
of  the  Pentateuch.  At  any  rate,  the  Hebrew  reading  is 
doubtful ;  and  as  an  uncertain  reading  cannot  furnish  a 
certain  argument,  we  might  safely  pay  no  more  attention 
to  the  deduction  of  our  opponents. 

2.  But  it  will  do  no  harm  to  treat  it  also  as  if  the  Mas- 
soretic text  were  the  genuine  original.  What  does  the 
remark  amount  to?  That  at  some  indefinite  period, 
before  the  author  wrote,  Roeh  was  used  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Nabi  in  his  own  time.  So  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Samuel.  But  he  does  not  say  that  Roeh  was  the  word 
Jirst  used  in  Hebrew ;  nor  does  he  say  that  it  was  the 
word  used  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  much  less  that  in  the 
time  of  Moses  Nabi  was  not  used.  Centuries  had  inter- 
vened between  Moses  and  the  writer,  and  left  room 
enough  for  fluctuation,  whether  in  usage  or  in  meaning, 
among  the  current  words  of  the  period.     Horace's  rule 

I  See  hia  Com.  in  lo.  in  the  ExegeUich0$  Handbuck. 
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was  quite  as  applicable  to  Hebrew  as  to  Boman  litera 
ture : — 

Malta  renascentur  quss  jam  cecideTe,  cadentque 
Quffi  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus. 

So  that,  were  it  quite  clear  that  in  Samuers  time  Roeh 
was  used,  and  that  Nabi  came  afterwards  into  vogue,  it  is 
not  logical  to  infer  that  Nabi  was  not  used  by  Moses. 

But  it  is  singular  that  this  very  section,  which  describes 
Samuel's  intercourse  with  Saul,  should  fiimish  us  with  an 
undoubted  proof,  that  Nabi  was  just  as  much  used  at  the 
time  as  Roeh.  A  little  further  on  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  Samuel 
tells  Saul,  that  he  will  meet  a  company  of  prophets 
(D^N^33),  and  that  he  will  become  one  himself.  Should 
anyone  object  that  the  author  who  wrote  1  Sam.  used  the 
word  current  in  his  own  day,  but  not  the  one  employed 
by  Samuel  himself,  he  is  at  once  refiited  by  verses  1 1  and 
12,  where  even  the  people  have  the  word  in  their  mouths, 
and  originate  a  proverb,  of  which  it  forms  an  essential 
part :  '  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  (D^N^43)?  '  The 
words  of  a  proverb  are  not  generally  changed  to  suit 
modem  taste.  The  more  antiquated  they  are,  the  racier, 
and  the  more  fondly  cherished. 

In  whatever  way  this  fact  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
1  Sam.  ix.  9,  it  will  reconcile  1  Sam.  ix.  9  with  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Nabi  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive term  than  Roeh^  and  is  used,  as  the  root  would 
naturally  suggest,  of  aU  those  who  spoke  in  the  name  of 
God,  whether  as  the  ordinary  authorised  interpreters  of 
the  law,  or  as  extraordinary  ambassadors  to  announce  his 
will,  or  as  seers^  who  from  particular  revelation  could  tell 
of  things  past,  present,  or  future.  Roeh^  on  the  contrary, 
was  confined  to  this  last  class,  and  was,  on  that  account, 
much  more  circumscribed  in  its  meaning.  Hence,  in  the 
days  of  Samuel,  those  who  by  study  and  piety  sought  to 
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qualify  themselves  for  interpreters  of  God's  law,  were 
called  D^N^IIJ,  and  were  associated  in  colleges  instituted 
for  the  purpose.  But  Samuel  alone  was  a  Roeh^  as  he 
received  personal  revelations  from  God.  In  after  times 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  less  used,  and  to  have 
merged  in  the  general  term  Nabi^  which  in  the  time  of 
Moses  was  applied  to  all  who  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  Divinity  (Num.  xi.  27). 

IV. 

Another  objection  is  deduced  from  the  antiquarian 
style  of  the  following  note  from  Deut.  iii.  9,  '  which 
Hermon  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion  ;  and  the  Amorites  call 
it  Shenir.' 

'  Surely,'  says  Davidson,^  '  the  different  appellations  of 
Hermon  must  have  been  familiar  in  Moses'  time,  so  that 
he  could  have  no  occasion  to  mention  them.  Hengsten- 
berg  may  ask.  How  do  we  know  this?  to  which  the 
answer  is  easy,  by  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
the  case.  This  critic  resorts  to  the  most  improbable 
hypothesis,  that  such  new  information  had  probably  ex- 
cited an  interest  among  the  Israelites  by  its  very  novelty, 
and  therefore  appeared  worthy  of  record,  though  it 
became  familiar  soon  after  and  presently  lost  its  charms.' 

What  conceivable  reason  is  there,  we  ask,  for  asserting 
that  Moses  could  not  use  these  words  ?  No  one  doubts 
their  truth ;  no  anachronism  is  pointed  out ;  it  is  not 
beyond  the  province,  either  of  an  historian  or  of  an 
orator  (and  here  Moses  is  both),  to  mention  three  different 
appellations  of  the  mountain  which  bounded  the  con- 
quests he  is  speaking  of ;  archeology,  if  not  geography,  is 
a  gainer  by  the  remark.     What,  therefore,  can  Davidson 

*  lb.  p.  10. 
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mean,  when  he  says :  *  Moses  could  have  no  occasion  to 
mention  them '  ?  Occasion  and  necessity  are  very  different 
things.  And  though  we  admit  there  was  no  necessity^  the 
very  notice  of  Hermon  was  occasion  enough.  Is  Moses 
to  be  denied  the  privilege,  accorded  to  every  writer  and 
speaker,  of  saying  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  immediate  purpose  ?  And  can  anyone  pretend  to  be 
so  conversant  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  persons,  and  peoples,  and  their  mutual  relations,  as 
to  take  it  upon  him  to  assert,  that  there  was  no  good  oc- 
casion for  the  remark  ?  From  the  spot  where  Moses  was 
speaking  Hermon  was  clearly  visible  in  the  north-west ; 
and  perhaps  the  very  phenomenon,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Sidonian  and  Amorite  names,  may  on  that  morning  of 
early  March  have  been  conspicuous  to  all  Israel,  and 
called  forth  an  appropriate  notice.  It  is  thus  described 
by  a  late  traveller  : — ''  As  I  looked  on  that  western  barrier 
of  Bashan  (Lebanon),  the  first  sunbeams  touched  the 
crest  of  Hermon ;  and  as  they  touched  it,  its  icy  crown 
glistened  like  polished  steel,  reminding  me  how  strikingly 
descriptive  was  the  name  given  to  that  mountain  by  the 
Amorites — Shenh\  the  "breast-plate,"  or  ''shield."'^ 
Porter,  no  doubt  correctly,  seems  to  make  the  Amorite 
Shenir  cognate  with  the  Arabic  f^,  which  means  a 
breast-plate,  as  well  as  the  Sidonian  Sirion. 

V. 

Of  the  same  weak  character  is  the  argument  founded 
on  Deut.  iii.  11  ;  where  it  is  said: — 'For  only  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  remained  of  the  remnant  of  the  Eephaim ; 
behold  his  bedstead  was  a  bed  of  iron  ;  is  it  not  in  Hab- 
bath  of  the  children  of  Amnion  ?     Nine  cubits  was  the 

'  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  30. 
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length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the 
cubit  of  a  man.' 

*The  words,'  continues  Davidson,^  *  follow  aft;er  the 
mention  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  Moses  died  about  this 
time,  and  may  have  had  no  certain  information  on  the 
subject.  A  knowledge  of  the  bed's  dimensions  may  have 
been  first  obtained  when  David  captured  this  metropolis 
of  the  Ammonites.  But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to 
this  supposition,  since  Og  was  conquered  a  few  months 
before  Moses's  death.  Moses  could  not  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  inform  the  Israelites  of  Og  being  a  giant ; 
since  they  had  just  seen  and  fought  with  him.  Hengsten- 
berg  repUes  that  Moses  wrote  for  posterity.  But  it  may 
be  gravely  questioned  whether  he  would  have  committed 
to  writing  this  item  of  intelligence  with  posterity  in  his 
view.  His  object,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  was  to 
give  a  striking  representation  of  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
quered enemy  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  God's  grace 
which  secured  the  victory.  How  easy  it  is  to  find  objects 
when  one  is  in  quest  of  them  I ' 

Davidson  seems  here  to  attach  some  importance  to  the 
absolute  possibility  of  Moses  having  no  certain  informa- 
tion about  the  gigantic  bedstead,  and  of  its  dimensions 
being  first  obtained  under  David.  No  doubt  there  are  a 
thousand  possible  ways  in  which  a  thing  may  be  done. 
But  if  history  steps  in,  and  points  out  the  one  way  in 
which  it  was  actually  done,  it  is  only  a  perverse  ingenuity 
that  will  speculate  about  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  In  our  case,  history  tells  us,  that  Moses 
conquered  Og,  that  he  overran  and  kept  possession  of  his 
territory,  that  he  knew  the  dimensions  of  the  bedstead, 
and  where  it  was  to  be  seen.  Davidson,  indeed,  may 
doubt  the  history.     But  it  is  the  only  account  of  the 

»  lb. 
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matter  that  history  gives,  and  it  will  not  do  to  imagine 
another  way  in  which  the  knowledge  might  have  been 
obtained;  and  then  taking  that  for  granted,  find  the 
Deuteronomist  guilty  of  anachronism. 

But  then  '  Moses  could  not  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  Israelites  of  Og  being  a  giant ;  since  they 
had  just  seen  and  fought  with  him.'  Again  we  ask,  is 
absolute  necessity  the  only  measure  of  an  author's  words  ? 
It  was  not,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  people  who  had  fought 
with  him ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  army.  The  rest  had 
heard  merely  rumours,  which,  as  coming  from  the  boast- 
ful campaigner,  were  liable  to  be  questioned,  until  con- 
firmed by  official  sanction.  But  it  was  of  historical  and 
archeological  importance  to  record  the  actual  modem 
existence  of  one  of  the  ancient  gigantic  race,  who  play  so 
large  a  part  in  Oriental  mythology  and  fable  ;  and  it  was 
of  religious  and  national  consequence,  to  show  God's 
marked  protection  of  Israel,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
little  they  had  to  fear,  and  how  absurdly  and  wickedly 
they  had  demeaned  themselves  when,  thirty-eight  years 
before,  the  terror  of  the  gigantic  Anakim  had  unmanned 
the  nation.     (Num.  xiii.  32 — xiv.  1-4.) 

VI. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  a  string  of  similar 
passages  cited  from  Deuteronomy  (ii.  10-12,  20-23 ; 
iii.  9-11) : — 'The  Emims  dwelt  therein  in  times  past,  a 
people  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims  ;  which 
also  were  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims ;  but  the 
Moabites  call  them  Emims.  The  Horims  also  dwelt  in 
Seir  before  time ;  but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded 
them,  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  before  them, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead ;  as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of 
his  possession,   which   the  Lord  gave  unto  them  .  .  . 
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(That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants  ;  giants  dwelt 
therein  in  old  time ;  and  the  Ammonites  call  them  Zam- 
zummims ;  a  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall  as  the 
Anakims ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  them ; 
and  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead ;  as  he 
did  to  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in  Seir,  when  he 
destroyed  the  Horims  from  before  them ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded them ;  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  even  unto  this 
day  ;  and  the  Avims,  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even  unto 
Azzah,  the  Caphtorims,  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor, 
destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.)  (Which  Hermon 
the  Sidonians  called  Sirion ;  and  the  Amorites  call  it 
Shenir.)  All  the  cities  of  the  plain,  all  Gilead,  and  all 
Bashan,  unto  Salchah  and  Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og  in  Bashan.  For  only  Og  King  of  Bashan  remained 
of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold  his  bedstead  was  a 
bedstead  of  iron ;  is  it  not  in  Eabbath  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  ?  Nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  four 
cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man.' 

This  long  extract  is  introduced  by  Davidson  with  the 
remark,  that  *  a  careful  examination '  of  the  passages 
*  shows  that  they  refer  to  events  long  past  and  interrupt 
the  connection  of  the  discourse.  They  are  parentheses, 
which  break  the  continuity  of  the  composition.'^ 

Here  two  objections  are  mentioned.  On  the  one  drawn 
from  reference  to  the  events  as  long  past  surely  Davidson 
cannot  mean  to  lay  any  stress.  For,  except  the  case  of 
tlie  iron  bedstead,  which  we  have  already  disposed  of,  all 
the  otlier  facts  regard  a  period  long  anterior  to  Moses 
So  that  he  could  not  speak  of  them  in  any  other  way 
than  as  long  past 

The  parenthetical  nature  of  the  clauses,  however,  re- 
quires a  longer  notice.     And  yet,  if  we  remember  tliat 

»  lb  p.  10. 
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footnotes  are  a  modern  invention,  serving,  besides  other 
useful  purposes,  as  receptacles  to  hold  remarks  not  strictly 
entering  into  the  composition;  and  that  speakers,  who 
have  no  such  resource,  often  admit,  without  challensre,  a 
large  amount  of  parenthetical  matter,  we  shall  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  assign  a  reason,  why  Moses,  either  as  author 
or  speaker,  should  be  denied  so  common  a  privilege.  In 
the  Hiad  Nestor's  aged  garrulity,  which  leads  him  to 
descant  parenthetically  on  the  past,  is  in  beautiful  accord- 
ance with  nature.^  Herodotus  abounds  in  episodes,  which 
are  nothing  but  parentheses  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  yet 
these  are  considered  the  most  attractive  portions  of  his 
work.^  The  very  counterpart  of  the  parentheses  of  Moses 
is  found  in  book  ii.  c.  32.  Eawlinson  thus  translates  the 
passage : — 

'Etearchus  upon  this  mentioned  that  some  Nasamo- 
nians  had  once  come  to  his  court,  and  when  asked  if  they 
could  give  any  information  concerning  the  uninhabited 
parts  of  Libya,  had  told  the  following  tale.  (The  Nasa- 
monians  are  a  Libyan  race  who  occupy  the  Syrtis,  and  a 
tract  of  no  great  size  towards  the  east.)  They  said  there 
had  grown  up  among  them  some  wild  young  men,  the 
sons  of  certain  chiefe,  who,  when  they  came  to  man's 
estate,  indulged  in  all  manner  of  extravagances,  and 
among  other  things  drew  lots  for  five  of  their  number  to 
go  and  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya,  and  try  if  they 
could  not  penetrate  further  than  any  had  done  previously. 
(The  coast  of  Libya  along  the  sea  which  washes  it  to  the 
north,  throughout  its  entire  length  from  Egypt  to  Cape 
Soloeis,  which  is  its  furthest  point,  is  inhabited  by  Lib- 
yans of  many  distinct  tribes  who  possess  the  whole  tract, 

1  niad,  i.  262-269 ;  vii.  132-166. 

^  See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  pp.  21,  97  ff,,  where  there  ia  much  to  the 
purpose. 
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except  certain  portions  which  belong  to  the  Phenicians 
and  Greeks.  Above  the  coast-line  and  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  maritime  tribes,  Libya  is  ftdl  of  wild 
beasts;  while  beyond  the  wild  beast  region  there  is  a 
tract  which  is  wholly  sand,  and  utterly  and  entirely  a 
desert.)  The  young  men  therefore,'  &c.  If  Herodotus 
can  so  write,  why  may  not  Moses  so  speak?  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  Deuteronomy  Moses  is 
delivering  a  discourse. 

Nor  are  these  parentheses  of  Moses  so  unconnected 
with  the  subject-matter,  as  Herodotus'  wonderful  story  of 
Arion,^  or  the  episode  about  Xerxes ;  ^  which  latter,  Eaw- 
linson  says,  *  interrupts,  it  must  be  allowed,  somewhat 
disagreeably,  the  course  of  the  principal  narrative.'*  And 
yet,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  refined  Grecian 
taste  in  literature,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  making  these 
and  similar  phenomena  an  argument  against  the  author- 
ship of  Herodotus.  Why  should  we  measure  Moses  by  a 
higher  literary  standard?  His  parentheses  are  always 
most  appropriate,  and  subservient  to  his  great  purpose  of 
nerving  the  Hebrews  for  the  laborious  work  of  Canaan- 
itish  conquest  that  still  lay  before  them.  The  Edomites, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites  were  their  brethren.  On 
account  of  their  relationship  to  Abraham,  Jehovah  had 
cleared  the  countries,  which  they  severally  occupied,  of 
the  primitive  gigantic  races,  and  made  way  for  them ;  and 
so  specially  had  he  taken  them  into  his  protection,  that 
even  Israel,  his  own  people,  he  would  not  allow  to  molest 
them.  This  was  a  most  encouraging  precedent  for  Israel 
itself.  From  the  time  of  Abraham  Canaan  had  been 
promised  as  its  inheritance;  and  aU  the  inhabitants 
doomed  to  extermination.     The  time  had  now  come  for 

• 

1  L  24.      *  lb.  iz.  108-113.      *  Life  and  WritingB  of  Heiodotn^  p.  lOS. 
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its  accomplishment.  Already  they  had  an  example  of  the 
way  that  Jehovah  was  to  put  them  in  possession,  in  the 
case  of  Sihon  and  the  giant  Og.  To  be  sure  the  Anakim, 
who  thirty-nine  years  before  had  been  to  them  so  great  a 
source  of  terror,  were  still  there.  But  Moab,  under  his 
guidance,  had  easily  extirpated  the  Emim,  who  belonged 
to  the  same  giant  stock,  and  were  as  great,  and  numerous, 
and  tall  as  the  Anakim.  The  Ammonites  had  done  the 
same  to  the  cognate  Zamzummim,  who  also  were  as  great, 
and  many,  and  gigantic  as  the  Anakim.  Edom  had  so 
dealt  with  the  Horim  in  Seir,  because  Jehovah  had  so 
ordained.  And  if  even  Caphtor,  which  had  no  close  re- 
lationship  with  Israel,  was  nevertheless  led  by  Providence 
to  dispossess  the  Avim,  how  securely  should  Israel  rest  on 
Jehovah's  guiding  and  protecting  hand  !^ 

We  thus  see  how  pregnant  with  meaning  are  the  ob- 
noxious clauses,  if  they  are  left  in  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
and  why  it  is  that  the  Anakim  are  so  frequently  intro- 
duced. Make  them  the  mere  notes  of  an  antiquarian ; 
and  they  are  creditable  neither  to  his  erudition,  nor  his 
taste,  nor  his  conciseness  of  expression. 

§  4. — Legislative  Difficulties, 

Welte  remarks,^  that  if  we  took  up  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  laws,  scarce  one  of  the  613  precepts,  into 
which  the  Kabbins  have  divided  them,  would  be  found  to 
pass  unchallenged.     Obscurity,  one  would  think,  is  not 

*  Schultz  believes  that  the  Caphtorini  here  spoken  of  were  that  part  of 
the  Philistine  nation  south  of  Gerar,  with  whom  Abraham  and  Isaac  entered 
into  a  treaty  not  to  molest  them  nor  their  descendants.  In  this  view  the 
clause  alluding  to  them  is  a  hint  to  Israel  that  the  Caphtorim  south  of  Gaza 
were  not  to  be  disturbed.  In  fact  Moses  draws  the  line  of  Canaan  no  farther 
south  than  Gerar. 

*  Nachmos.  in  Pent  p.  211. 
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inconsistent  with  the  antiquity  of  a  document.  Yet  De 
Wette,  reversing  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism,  finds  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (Ex.  xxviii.  30)  so  unintelligible, 
the  name  of  Azazel  (Lev.  xvi.  8-26)  so  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  the  laws  on  the  sin-offering  and  trespass- 
offering  (Lev.  iv.-vii.)  so  confused,  that  he  cannot  allow 
them  to  go  back  as  far  as  Moses.^  The  whole  spirit  of 
Deuteronomy  he  maintains  to  be  that  of  the  Babbinical, 
allegorising,  mystical  philosophy  of  later  times.^  Whim 
or  pedantry  is  said  to  characterise  the  laws  on  leprosy, 
the  distinction  of  food,  purification,  mixing  of  seeds,  and 
the  fringes  to  be  worn  on  their  garments.^  Vater  rejects 
many  others,  because  they  are  too  special  and  minute  for 
a  nation  and  a  lawgiver,  situated  as  the  Hebrews  and 
their  leader  were  at  the  time.*  Some  are  condemned, 
because  they  presuppose  a  higher  grade  of  civilisation 
than  a  nomad  race  could  possibly  have  reached.^  And 
Otmar,  or  Nachtigall,  is  so  sweeping  in  his  criticism,  that 
the  only  existing  remnant  of  the  Mosaic  age  he  believes 
to  be  the  Decalogue  ;  and  even  that,  so  changed  in  lan- 
guage, and  so  expanded  in  form,  as  to  be  anything  but 
Mosaic.  For  the  language  belongs  to  the  age  of  David ; 
and  the  genuine  Mosaic  form  was,  1.  Only  Jehovah  is 
God.  2.  Make  to  thyself  no  idol.  3.  Swear  not  falsely. 
4.  Keep  the  Sabbath,  &c.^ 

To  push  one's  way  through  all  the  trash  that  has  been 
laboriously  accumulated  in  this  spirit,  would  be  alike 
profitless  and  wearisome  both  to  author  and  reader.  Hap- 
pily, a  glance  at  the  principle  which  underlies  it  all,  will 

»  Einleit  in's  A.  T.  p.  190,  edition  ap.  Welte,  ib.  p.  217. 

'  Beitrage,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

»  De  Wette,  Beitr.  ii.  p.  279  j  Von  Bohlen,  Die  Gen.  p.  clxxv. 

^  Commentiur.  iii.  p.  657. 

»  De  Wette,  Beitr.  ii.  p.  280  j  Von  Bohlen,  ib.  p.  clxxiv. 

•  Ap.  Welte,  ib.  pp.  211,  212. 
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SO  effectually  demonstrate  its  worthlessness,  that  it  wiD 
save  us  the  trouble  of  entering  into  much  detail.  It  has 
been  usually  understood  that  questions  of  historical 
criticism,  such  as  ours,  were  to  be  decided,  not  according 
to  the  subjective  views  of  the  critic,  but  according  to  the 
objective  facts  of  the  case.  And  yet  we  find  the  process 
too  often  adopted  by  our  adversaries  to  be  exactly  the 
reverse.  For  instead  of  shaping  their  opinions  by  history, 
they  study,  not  unfrequently,  to  mould  history  according 
to  their  opinions.  They  first  draw  out  in  their  own  minds 
a  sketch  of  what  the  period  criticised  ought  to  be ;  a  few 
scraps  of  general  history  may  be  thrown  in ;  the  random 
assertion  of  a  Greek,  writing  some  800  years  afterwards, 
is  good  enough  authority  on  the  subject  of  a  nation  he 
has  scarcely  ever  heard  of;  but  the  native  history  itself, 
though  resting  on  contemporary  documents,  is,  at  all  costa. 
to  be  rejected  when  it  clashes  with  the  preconceived 
opinions  of  the  critic.  On  such  principles,  any  falsehood 
may  pass  for  truth.  The  system  is  constructed  for  the 
veiy  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  truth.  For  as  the  original, 
native,  and  genuine  history  is  put  out  of  court,  whatever 
squares  with  it  must  share  the  same  fate.  And  so  full 
scope  is  given  to  imagination  and  conjecture. 

As  an  instance  we  may  take  the  laws,  which,  hke  those 
on  agriculture,  suppose  in  the  lawgiver  a  certain  amount 
of  acquaintance  with  the  land  of  Canaan.  Moses  was 
never  in  the  country  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  : 
and  hence  they  infer  that  some  other  than  Moses  must 
afterwards  have  drawn  them  up. 

In  answering  tliis  objection  we  need  not  suppose  that 
Moses  was  divinely  guided  in  his  legislation,  or  that  he 
obtained  information  from  sources  peculiar  to  himself. 
We  need  only  believe  that  personal  observation  is  not 
the  only  means  of  acquiring  local  knowledge ;  and  then 
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take  a  view  of  the  abundant  material  and  copious  stores 
at  liis  command. 

1.  He  had  all  the  traditional  and  documentary  evi- 
dence of  the  nation.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  'retainers  had  lived  long  enough  in  Canaan 
to  have  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  geography, 
climate,  and  productions ;  of  its  inhabitants,  their  customs, 
and  their  religion.  The  divine  promise,  that  it  was  to 
become  the  inheritance  of  their  children,  naturally  made 
them  especially  interested  in  its  capabilities,  mineral,  pas- 
toral, and  agricultural.  And  their  certainty  that,  until  the 
crimes  of  the  Amorites  were  filled  up,  their  descendants 
were  to  pass  centuries  in  Egypt  as  strangers,  would  make 
them  all  the  more  careful  to  treasure  up  the  memories  of 
the  sacred  spots,  and  of  everything  else  that  was  worthy 
of  attention.  All  that  knowledge  went  down  into  E^ypt 
with  the  tribe ;  and,  when  the  days  of  oppression  came, 
must  have  been  cherished  with  a  particular  fondness, 
especially  by  the  religious  part  of  the  community. 

2.  This  indigenous  knowledge  could  easily  have  been 
kept  up,  and  enlarged  fi"om  Egyptian  soiu-ces.  For  not 
only  was  there  commercial  intercourse  between  Goshen 
and  Palestine  in  the  time  of  peace,  but  the  frequent  in- 
roads and  repeated  victories  of  Totmes  IH.,  Seti  I.,  and 
Eamses  11.,  before  the  Exodus,  had  made  Egypt  perfectly 
famihar  with  the  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  monuments, 
and  by  the  papyri  that  occasionally  come  to  light.  And 
who  better  quahfied  than  Moses  to  appreciate,  and  utilise 
to  his  great  purpose,  the  Canaanite  records  thus  furnished 
to  his  hand  ? 

3.  If  anything  was  still  wanting  to  complete  the  statistics 
thus  laid  up,  it  was  suppUed  by  the  twelve  commissioners 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
the  coimtry,  to  *  see  the  land,  what  it  is,  and  the  people 
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that  abideth  therein,  whether  they  are  strong  or  weak, 
few  or  many ;  and  what  the  land  is  that  they  abide  in, 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  and  what  cities  they  are  that 
they  dwell  in,  whether  in  camps  or  in  strongholds ;  and 
what  the  land  is,  whether  it  is  fat  or  lean,  whether  there 
are  trees  therein,  or  not'  (Numb.  xiii.  18—20).  The 
report — no  doubt,  with  aU  the  minute  information  asked 
for — ^was  drawn  up,  and  communicated  to  Moses  thirty-nine 
years  before  he  promulgated  the  law,  as  a  whole.  So  that 
he  had  ample  means  of  information  concerning  the  country 
where  his  laws  were  to  come  into  operation.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  ignorance  of  Moses  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  Canaan  is  the  mere  figment  of  a  school,  that  wishes  to 
pass  off  its  own  sickly  dreams  for  the  genuine  reaUties 
of  history. 

A  like  observation  will  apply  to  the  low  d^ree  of 
civiUsation,  which,  without  the  slightest  warrant  finom 
history,  they  attribute  to  the  Hebrews  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Moses.  On  this  supposition,  they  object  to  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  certain  laws  which  seem  to  imply  a  much 
higher  stage  of  material  and  mental  development  than 
they  are  willing  to  concede.  Such  is  the  long  catalogue 
of  unnatural  crimes,  against  which  Leviticus  and  Deut- 
eronomy see  fit  to  warn  them,  when  they  come  to  be 
settled  in  Canaan.  And  yet  the  history  of  Lot  and  of 
Sodom  shows  that  unnatural  crimes  were  prevalent  in  the 
country  long  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  that  high 
civihsation  is  not  needed  to  develop  the  corrupt  tenden- 
cies of  a  sensual  people,  inflamed  and  kept  alive  by  a 
sensual  religion.  But  what  history  is  it  that  tells  us  that 
civilisation  was  so  backward  among  the  Hebrews  ?  Eeal 
history  shows  us,  that  many  centuries  before  Jacob's 
immigration,  Egypt  had  attained  the  most  incredible 
development  in  architecture  and  sculpture,   in  art  and 
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manu&cture,  in  science  and  in  literature,  in  vice  and  in 
idolatry.  And  certainly  the  Hebrews  had  not  been  so 
long  in  I^ypt,  without  becoming  habituated  to  the 
civilisation  of  their  hosts  and  of  their  masters :  and 
the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  bear  witness  that  they 
had  made  good  use  of  their  opportunities. 

Discarding,  therefore,  as  we  may  now  do  securely,  all 
further  notice  of  objections  like  these,  we  pass  on  to  the 
chief  arguments  which  our  opponents  advance  against  us 
on  other  grounds. 

I. 

The  Deuteronomic  laws  on  war  Vater  beUeves  to  have 
been  dictated  in  Canaan.  For  he  writes  as  follows : — 
*  When  Deuteronomy  xx.  prescribes  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  fiiture  wars,  without  adding  the  words,  which 
elsewhere  occur  with  such  redundant  frequency;  when 
Hwu  comest  into  the  land  which  I  have  sworn  to  thy  fathers^ 
&c.,  to  all  appearance  the  law  cannot  have  come  from 
Moses.  And  when  verse  15  adds  :  "  Thus  thou  shalt  do 
imto  all  the  cities  that  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which 
are  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations.  But  of  the  cities  of 
these  people  ....  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Perrizites,  the  Hivites  and  the  Jebu- 
sites,"  &c.,  the  probability  increases,  that  this  was  written 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  where 
the  people  had  not  yet  made  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  nor 
attacked  the  nations  thus  mentioned.'  ^ 

It  might  have  occurred  to  Vater,  that  after  the  conquest 
had  been  made,  and  the  Hebrews  peaceably  settled  in 
Canaan,  there  would  have  been  small  use  to  legislate  on 
the  manner  they  were  to  wage  war  on  the  already  expelled 
populations.     The  laws  were  naturally  made  before,  and 

1  Commentar.  iii.  p.  658.- 
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not  after,  the  wars  to  which  they  refer.  And  although  the 
redundant  phrase  does  not  occur  in  this  precise  passage, 
it  is  necessarily  supposed,  as  vv.  16  and  17  speak  of  their 
future  operations  in  the  land.  Why  then  add  an  additional 
redundancy  ? 

The  second  reason  has  just  as  httle  weight  as  the  first 
For  the  Canaanites  are  spoken  of  as  these  nations,  not 
because  Israel  was  already  in  the  midst  of  their  cx)untry, 
but  because  they  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hebrews 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  were  destined  for  an 
immediate  attack.  This  consideration  would  be  enough 
to  justify  the  expression.  But  when  the  contrast  is  ex- 
pressly drawn  between  '  the  cities  which  are  very  far  off' 
(v.  15)  and  *the  cities  of  these  people  which  Jehovah  thy 
God  giveth  thee '  (v.  16),  the  oversight  becomes  unpardon- 
able on  the  part  of  a  critic  and  a  commentator. 

n. 

The  law  regarding  prophecy  and  prophets  (Deut.  xviii. 
20-22)  is  said  by  Hitzig  to  have  originated  in  a  time  when 
the  prophetic  office  had  become  an  institution  of  the 
country,  that  is,  about  the  time  of  Samuel.^ 

This  argument,  or  rather  assertion,  rests  on  a  variety 
of  suppositions,  which  are  neither  justified  by  fact  nor 
accredited  by  probabiUty. 

1.  It  assumes  that  the  law  refers  to  a  regular  and 
ordinary  office,  and  that  it  does  not  rather  contemplate 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  no  official  appointment. 
Yet  the  clause  speaks  of  no  body  of  men  acting  oflSciaUy 
as  prophets,  but  of  any  person  whatsoever  who  should 
presume,  without  authority,  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

2.  Even  were  it  question  of  a  college,  whose    mem- 

»  Welte,  ib.  p.  207. 
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bers  either  actually  exercised  the  office,  or  sought  to 
qualify  themselves  for  it,  why  could  not  Moses  make  laws 
for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  priesthood  or  any  other  class  of 
the  community  ? 

3.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Samuel  instituted  the  office. 
But  assertion  is  not  proof. 

4.  Granting,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
office  was  due  to  Samuel,  why  could  not  Moses  make  a 
law  to  meet  this  future  contingency,  in  the  same  way  as 
lie  could  lay  down  instructions  to  be  followed  by  a 
future  king  ? 

Davidson,  after  Vater,  quotes  against  us  the  law  of 
Deut.  xix.  14  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's 
landmark,  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  in- 
heritance, which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it.'  On  which  he 
argues :  '  This  language  obviously  implies  the  time  of 
peaceful  settlement  in  Canaan.  It  does  not  comport  with 
circumstances  soon  to  be  realised  by  the  persons  to  whom 
Moses  spoke ;  because  they  are  exhorted  to  respect  the 
landmarks  set  up  by  their  forefathers  in  the  country. 
They  of  old  time  cannot  be  referred  to  the  wicked  in- 
habitants about  to  be  driven  out.  It  presupposes  a  long 
abode  in  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers.'^ 

Here  there  are  three  strange  oversights  on  the  part 
of  our  opponent. 

1.  The  very  law  referred  to  speaks  of  the  possession 
of  the  land  as  something  yet  to  come,  as  '  thine  inherit- 
ance, which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land.'  In  this 
form  the  law  could  never  run,  if  Israel  had  already 
obtained  its  inheritance. 

»  lb.  p.  13. 
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2.  The  second  oversight  is,  that  the  law,  being  made 
for  the  descendants  of  those  who  by  conquest  ^were  to 
be  the  Jirst  among  the  Hebrews  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  land,  supposes  these  descendants  in  future  ages 
looking  back  upon  their  forefathers  of  olden  time  setting 
up  the  landmarks,  which  are  not  to  be  removed  ;  and 
consequently  '  implies  the  time  of  peaceful  settlement  in 
Canaan,'  and  *  presupposes  a  long  abode  in  the  land 
promised  to  their  fathers.' 

3.  Besides,  the  term  D^Jfe^N")  is  not  accurately  trans- 
lated they  of  old  time.  The  Septuagint  gives  it  oi 
jraripsg  erou,  thy  fathers  ;  the  Vulgate  prior es.  A  nd  that 
is  precisely  the  meaning,  as  Davidson  himself  will  allow. 
The  law,  therefore,  means,  that  no  one  was  to  remove  his 
neighbour's  landmarks,  set  up  by  the  first  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  when  once  the  conquest  would  enable  them  to  dis- 
tribute the  land.  There  need  not,  surely,  be  any  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  past  tense — have  set  up,  as  if  at  the  time 
that  the  law  was  published,  the  setting  up  had  really  taken 
place.  For  here  it  is  equivalent  to  the  futurum  exactum, 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
explain  (pp.  411,  412). 

IV. 

To  the  same  future  time  belongs  the  observance  of  the 
law  in  Exodus  xxii.  29  : — '  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer 
the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits,  and  thy  liquors  :  the  first-bom 
of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  me.' 

On  which  our  opponent  says  : — '  This  belongs  to  the 
first  legal  precepts  deUvered  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  Yet  the 
verse  presupposes  that  the  Israelites  had  already  brought 
the  first  fruits  of  their  fields  and  vines  to  the  priests.  No 
regulation  is  given  respecting  the  manner  of  their  offer- 
ing ;  it  is  simply  enjoined  that  the  people  should  not  delay 
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to  offer.  Hence  the  precept,  in  its  present  form,  was  not 
written  by  Moses  himself.  It  derives  its  method  of  ex- 
pression from  a  much  later  time.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Exodus  xxiii.  19,  where  we  read,  "  The  first 
fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  thy  God ; "  where  the  existence  of  the  tabernacle 
in  Palestine  is  presupposed.'  ^ 

In  reply,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  clause,  thou 
shalt  not  delay,  &c.,  there  are  impUcitly  contained  two 
precepts :  the  one,  requiring  the  offering  to  be  made  ;  the 
other,  forbidding  all  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  offerer. 
The  compound  proposition,  as  it  lies  in  the  text,  is  logi- 
cally equivalent  to  the  other  two.  Undoubtedly  Moses 
might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  divided  it  into  two  distinct 
clauses.  But,  as  the  whole  subject  of  offerings,  and  the 
manner  they  were  to  be  presented,  was  to  be  afterwards 
treated  at  large  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  there  was 
no  necessity  here  for  laying  down  expressly  the  clause 
enjoining  an  offering  to  be  made.  A  modern  lawgiver, 
indeed,  would  probably  do  so  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  make  his  law  run  in  this  form :  1.  An  offering  of 
first  fruits,  &c.,  must  be  made,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions hereafter  prescribed.  2.  All  must  understand  that 
there  is  to  be  no  delay  in  the  offering.  Moses,  however, 
goes  more  simply  to  work  ;  and  without  formally  an- 
nouncing what  was  easily  understood  in  general,  but  was 
to  be  afterwards  drawn  out  in  detail,  calls  attention  to 
the  diligence  and  punctuality  which  was  expected  from 
Jehovah's  own  people,  when  they  presented  the  offerings 
to  be  prescribed.  Surely  this  is  quite  reconcilable  with 
the  delivery  of  the  law  by  Moses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Exodus.     For  although  it  was  to  come  into  operation  in 

'  Davidson,  ib.  p.  13. 
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Canaan,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
enacted  there. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  'the  existence  of  the  tabernacle  in 
Palestine  is  presupposed,'  as  it  is  supposed  for  a  host  of 
other  laws,  which  without  it  could  never  be  obeyed. 
Davidson  cannot  mean  that  the  tabernacle  must  have 
existed  in  Palestine  before  the  law  was  made.  For  the 
principle  thus  involved  would  make  all  legislation  an 
impossibility. 

Vater,  however,  detects  in  the  wording  of  the  law,  and 
the  expression,  house  of  Jehovah^  the  phraseology  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.^  Strange  that  the  phrase  does  not  occur 
there  even  once ! 

V. 

'  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it 
lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  enemies'  land  ;  even  then 
sliall  the  land  rest  and  enjoy  her  sabbaths.  As  long  as  it 
lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest :  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your 
sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it  .  .  .  The  land  also  shall 
be  left  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while  she 
lieth  desolate  without  them  ;  and  they  shall  accept  of  the 
punishment  of  their  iniquity :  because,  even  because  they 
despised  my  judgments,  and  because  their  soul  abhorred 
my  statutes '  (Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43). 

'  This  language,'  continues  Davidson,  *  refers  to  a  time 
when  the  people  should  be  carried  into  exile  by  their 
enemies.  It  states  that  the  land  should  enjoy  its  sabbaths 
then ;  which  it  did  not  when  they  dwelt  in  it.  The  im- 
plication is,  that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  had  not 
been  legally  observed  by  the  Israelites  while  they  were 
peaceably  inhabiting  Canaan.    The  later  circumstances  of 

^  Commentar.  iii.  p.  637. 
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their  history  in  the  promised  territory  are  presupposed  in 
a  manner  which  Moses  could  scarcely  have  done.  We 
can  imagine  him  referring  to  the  earliest  circumstances  of 
the  people  after  they  had  got  possession  of  the  promised 
land ;  but  not  to  the  later,  without  speaking  of  them 
apart.  The  entire  paragraph  (Lev.  xxvi.  3-45)  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  period  much  later  than  the  Mosaic.'^ 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  Moses  could  not  refer  to  the  later 
circumstances  of  the  people  without  speaking  of  them,  apart. 
He  is  uttering  his  warnings  against  the  national  neglect  of 
the  law,  and  describing  in  lively  colours  the  miseries  that 
would  be  the  necessary  result.  Why  should  he  be  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  future  ?  He  could  hardly  expect 
the  full  tide  of  wickedness  to  break  in  upon  them  after 
the  memory  of  Jehovah's  works  in  their  favour  was  still 
fresh  in  their  minds.  One  crime  would  lead  to  another, 
until  the  measure  was  full,  and  Jehovah  would  rise  in  his 
might,  and  expel  them  from  the  land  they  had  profaned. 
The  connection  is  such,  that  if  Moses  really  suspected 
anything  of  their  later  circumstances,  he  could  not  avoid 
referring  to  them. 

But  Davidson's  real  objection  to  the  passage  is  that  it 
contains  a  prophetic  foresight  of  those  later  circumstances. 
Such  an  objection,  however,  is  of  no  weight  in  a  question 
of  historical  criticism.  For  whether  he  rejects  the  possi- 
bility, or  only  the  existence  of  prophecy,  it  cannot  form  a 
rational  element  in  the  case.  If  he  denies  wholly  the  pos- 
sibility of  God's  making  known  the  future  to  man,  we 
need  say  nothing  of  the  theological  blasphemy  and  philo- 
sophical absiurdity  which  is  involved  :  but  he  will  admit, 
that,  at  best,  it  is  only  a  view  or  opinion^  which  can  have 
no  influence  on  the  historic  value  of  the  criticism.  The 
other  view  is  both  more  philosophical  and  more  reveren- 

1  lb.  pp.  18, 14. 
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tial,  and  cannot  submit  to  be  unceremoniously  thrown 
overboard  as  an  old-fiashioned  conceit,  unworthy  of  our 
present  enlightenment.  K,  on  the  other  hand,  he  merely 
denies  that  there  is  proof  of  its  actual  existence  in 
Moses,  he  has  no  right  to  take  his  belief  of  its  non-exist- 
ence as  a  proof  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch. 
We  hold  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses  ;  and 
infer  that  he  was  a  prophet.  You  maintain  that  he  was 
not  a  prophet ;  and  conclude  that  he  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch.  Which  is  the  rational  criticism?  Surely 
the  criticism  that  makes  the  premisses  depend  on  an  his- 
torical examination  of  the  evidence  ;  and  then  infers  what 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  demonstration :  certainly 
not  the  criticism,  that  lays  down  as  the  premisses  a  bundle 
of  mere  views  and  opinions  ;  and  then,  on  the  strength  of 
their  imagined  truth,  infers  a  priori  the  facts  of  actual 
history. 

But,  indeed,  if  the  prophetic  character  of  the  passage  is 
to  be  allowed  at  all,  it  may  as  well  be  ascribed  to  Moses, 
as  to  anyone  else.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  written  be- 
fore the  exile,  and  before  the  land  enjoyed  its  sabbaths. 
Most  critics  wiU  allow  that ;  and  certainly  it  is  admitted 
by  Davidson  himself,  who  refers  the  present  form  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.^  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  after  all  it 
is  prophetic.     Why  may  not  Moses  be  the  prophet  ? 

YI. 

Colenso  characterises  as  an  oversight '  the  command  to 
sacrifice  "  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons  "  in  Lev.  xiv. 
22,  with  express  reference  to  their  life  in  the  wilderness^ — 
arising  from  a  later  writer  in  a  later  age  employing  inad- 
vertently an  expression  common  in  his  own  days,  and 

*  lb.  xxii.  p.  131. 
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forgetting  the  circumstances  of  the  times  which  he  is 
describing/ 1 

Alas,  for  the  critical  school,  where  such  arguments 
pass  current !  The  law  was  intended  for  Canaan.  The 
period  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn  in  the  desert  was  so  short 
comparatively  to  their  expected  long  possession  of  Pales- 
tine, that  the  legislation  generally  overleaped  the  former 
transitory  condition,  and  made  it  of  no  account.  K,  then, 
there  were  not  in  the  desert  any  birds  of  that  description, 
the  law,  hke  many  others  given  in  the  desert,  but  meant 
for  Canaan,  fell  into  abeyance,  until  such  time  as  circum- 
stances enabled  them  to  reduce  it  to  practice ;  and  hence, 
in  verses  22  and  30,  the  offerer  is  to  present  *  such  as  he 
can  get,  even  such  as  he  is  able  to  get/ 

Allusion  is  certainly  made  in  the  law  to  the  *life 
in  the  wilderness.*  But  this  does  not  show  it  was  ex- 
pressly drawn  up  with  the  desert  life  in  view,  as  the 
normal  state  of  the  people  who  were  to  keep  it.  It  only 
implies,  that  the  law  originated  in  the  desert,  and  took 
some  of  its  colouring  from  the  situation  of  Israel  at  the 
time.  That  fact,  however,  is  so  far  from  militating 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  that,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  so  many  others  stamped  with 
the  same  features,  it  shows  the  law  to  have  originated 
between  the  Egjrptian  exodus  and  the  Canaanitish  con- 
quest ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  have  proceeded 
from  Moses. 

vn. 

*  In  the  last  chapters  of  Exodus  the  frequent  phrase, 
"  As  God  commanded  Moses,"  shows  a  time  posterior  to 
Moses,  for  at  least  the  form  of  the  laws  (Ex.  xxxix.  5,  7  ; 
xl.  19,  27,  29,  32.) '2 

>  lb.  p.  198.  '  Davidaon,  ib.  p.  12. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  validity  of  such  a  deductioiL 
If  the  objector  mean  that  Moses  could  not  speak  of  him- 
self as  Moses^  then  no  one  can  write  in  the  third  person. 
The  passages  cited  are  not  laws,  but  historical  notices  of 
how  the  commands  given  by  God  to  Moses  had  been 
executed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  that  God 
cannot  so  speak  of  himself  in  dictating  his  laws,  he  is 
refuted  by  analogous  formulas  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
in  the  prophets ;  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  Gen.  xix.  24 
has :  *  Then  Jehovah  rained  brimstone  and  fire  from 
Jehovah  out  of  heaven,'  and  Ex.  xvi.  7 :  '  He  (Jehovah) 
heareth  your  murmurings  against  Jehovah  : '  in  the  pro- 
phets, where  njH*  DK3,  the  declaration  of  Jehovah^  is 
the  constant  burden  oi  their  inspired  utterances  (Jer.  i. 
8,  15,  19 ;  ii.  3,  9,  &c.). 

A  passage  bearing  more  directly  on  this  kind  of  diffi- 
culty would  be  Num.  xxvii.  11,  where  the  last  clause 
seems  to  form  part  of  the  words  which  Jehovah  was 
actually  addressing  to  Moses  :  *  and  it  shall  be  an  ordi- 
nance of  judgment,  as  Jehovah  commanded  Moses.' 
One  would  naturally  expect  (if  Jehovah  spoke  the  words), 
*as  I  have  commanded  thee'  But  the  difBcnlty  here 
arises  from  the  bad  accentuation  of  the  Massoretes,  and 
consequent  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  interpreters. 
The  clause  is  not  addressed  by  Jehovah  to  Moses,  but  by 
Moses  to  the  reader.  So  that  a  fiill  pause  should  precede 
the  remark  made  by  him,  who  shows  himself  here  both 
lawgiver  and  historian. 


vni. 

'  In  Ex.  XX.  10,  and  Deut.  v.  14,  occurs  the  expression 
"  within  thy  gates,"  which  is  inapplicable  to  the  desert. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Moses  himself  wrote 
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the  decalogue  at  first ;  though  not  m  the  very  words  of 
Ex.  XX.,  or  of  Deut.  v.'  ^ 

It  would  almost  seem  from  this  passage  of  Davidson, 
that  the  learned  critic  verges  on  the  scepticism  of 
Nachtigall,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  grudges  even 
the  decalogue  to  Moses.  The  scepticism  is  certainly  su- 
premely frivolous,  if  it  rest  on  no  better  ground  than 
what  is  alleged  on  the  present  occasion.  Wliy  is  the 
phrase  inapplicable  to  the  desert  ?  for  we  may  begin  by 
assuming  that  it  is  so  appUed.  The  word  for  gate  is  "\yt^ 
We  might  maintain,  with  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  that  in 
Prov.  xiv.  19  it  is  used  for  the  door  of  a  house^  or  even 
of  a  tent  The  tabernacle  certainly  had  its  gates  (Ex. 
xxvii.  16,  XXXV.  15,  xl.  33).  And  that  was  nothing  but 
the  tent  of  Jehovah.  So  that  every  family  that  had  a  tent 
in  the  desert  could  also  be  said  to  have  a  gate.  But  the 
whole  phrase  '  within  thy  gates  *  seems  rather  to  refer  to 
a  poUtical  community  living  within  certain  boundaries. 
Now  this  political  community  was  already  established  in 
the  desert,  where  the  entire  people,  as  one  whole,  lived 
within  the  camp,  which  had  its  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  26,27). 

But  there  is  not  the  smallest  need  to  beheve  the  ex- 
pression applicable  to  the  desert.  It  was  used  in  the 
desert,  but  as  applicable  chiefly  to  the  community  after- 
wards to  be  established  in  Palestine.  We  have  had 
occasion  before  to  remark  that  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  modelled  upon  the  Canaanitish  style, 
and  must  have  had,  when  they  went  to  Egypt,  all  the 
current  phraseology  of  a  civilised  body  politic.  Why  then 
could  not  Moses  use  the  phrase  in  question,  even  though 
it  had  not  been  for  the  moment  appropriate  to  the  actual, 
but  transitory,  circumstances  of  the  nation  ?     The  expres- 

*  DaTidson^  ib.  p.  12. 
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sion  seems  to  have  had  a  much  wider  range,  however, 
than  the  limits  of  Canaan.  For  we  find  the  Syrians  using 
it  proverbially  in  Gen.  xxiv.  60 ;  and  perhaps  it  was  from 
that  country  that  Abraham  brought  it  originally  (Gen. 
xxii.  17). 

IX. 

In  a  volume  just  published  ^  KaUsch  avows  his  sym- 
pathy with  that  extreme  party  which  sees  nothing  but 
deliberate  forgeries  in  the  laws  of  Leviticus,  and  in  Moses 
no  more  than  a  *  great  mythical  hero.*  ^  Had  the  work 
of  this  new  opponent  come  to  hand  in  time,  some  of  the 
arguments  and  reflections  of  the  preceding  pages  would 
have  been  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  him  more 
pointedly  than  they  do.  For  his  abiUty  and  learning  have 
added  weight  to  trifles,  and  imparted  new  life  to  obsolete 
extravagances.  Many,  indeed,  of  his  observations  will 
find  more  appropriate  notice  in  our  next  volume.  But 
here  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  glance  at  those  premisses, 
by  which  he  feels  himself  *  irresistibly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  minute  and  compUcated  sacrificial 
legislation  of  Leviticus  originated  at  a  considerably  later 
time  than  that  of  Deuteronomy;  and  as  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  can,  from  internal  evidence,  not  have  been 
written  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  before  the  present 
era,  and  is  probably  the  "  Book  of  the  Law,"  or  the 
"  Book  of  the  Covenant "  found  in  the  temple  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  the  sacrificial  laws  of  Leviticus  were  not 
compiled  before  the  Babylonian  period,  and  came  into 
operation  in  the  second  temple  only,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  captivity.'  ^ 

*  A  Ilifttorical  and  Criti«al  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament :  Leviticus. 
Part  1. 1867. 
«  lb.  p.  661 ;  7.  *  lb.  p.  43. 
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His  reasons  he  recapitulates  under  seven  heads.  But 
before  entering  on  their  consideration,  it  will  be  better  to 
take  up  the  Scriptural  passages  which,  he  thinks,  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question,  and  a  conclusive  force,  on 
his  side. 

In  commenting  on  Amos  v.  25, 26  (p.  212),  we  thought 
the  meaning  of  Jeremiah  vii.  21,  22,  so  obvious,  that  we 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Hitzig's  inference 
from  the  text,  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  the 
Pentateuch.  KaUsch,  however,  draws  a  similar  conclusion, 
and  remarks  that  Jeremiah  '  could  not  possibly  have  used 
such  language,  had  he  known  the  books  of  Leviticus  and 
Numbers,  and  considered  them  as  Mosaic'  ^  The  passage 
is  the  following :  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  ...  I 
spoke  not  to  your  fathers  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day 
that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burnt- offerings  or  sacrifices.' 

Had  Jeremiah  added  nothing  to  qualify  this  sentence, 
one  might  easily  understand  how  the  words  could  bear 
the  sense  ascribed  to  them  by  our  adversaries.  But  the 
prophet  qualifies  them  in  a  way  which,  when  we  re- 
member the  nature  of  Hebrew  antithesis,  leaves  no  doubt 
about  his  meaning.  For  the  very  next  clause  contains 
this  restrictive  modification  :  *  But  this  thing  commanded 
I  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people '  (verse  23).  The  first  clause, 
therefore,  is  not  absolute,  but  is  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  second,  which  imparts  to  it  the  necessary  quaU- 
fication.  So  that  the  whole  sentence  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  balanced  one  against  the  other,  and  represents  in  a 
striking  antithetic  form  the  maxim  of  Samuel :  '  To  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams '  (1  Sam.  xv.  22) ;  or,  as  Hosea  turns  it :  '  I  desire 

*  lb.  p.  4o. 
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mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  burnt  offerings '  (Hos.  vi.  6).  The  parallelism  hare 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  negative  particle,  sacrifice 
is  not  entirely  excluded ;  but,  as  an  outward  form  of 
reUgion,  is  merely  put  in  its  proper  place  of  subordination 
to  the  inward  religion  of  the  heart.  It  is  strange  that 
a  biblical  critic  should  overlook  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrew  style.  '  Eend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments ' 
(Joel  ii.  13);  'I  loved  Jacob,  and  hated  Esau*  (Mai.  i. 
1,  2),  are  famihar  examples. 

In  this  same  chapter,  however,  Jeremiah  equivalently 
admits  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  had  been  prescribed  at 
the  beginning  of  Israel's  national  life.  For  he  speaks  of 
Shilo  as  having  at  that  time  been  chosen  by  Jehovah  as 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle  worship  (vii.  12),  the  essence 
of  which  was  sacrifice ;  and  in  chapter  xxxiii.  18  he  looks 
upon  Levitical  sacrifice  as  so  indispensable  an  element  of 
divine  worship,  that  he  foretells  its  essential  permanency 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Of  such  material  are  composed  '  the  irrefragable  argu- 
ments '  of  our  opponent ! 

X. 

Kahsch's  next  passage  is  Deut.  xii.  8  :  '  The  Deuter- 
onomist  repeatedly  and  distinctly  enforced  the  command, 
"  Take  heed  that  thou  ofier  not  thy  burnt-offerings  in 
every  place  that  thou  seest ; "  "  thou  mayest  not  eat 
within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  corn  ...  or  the  first- 
lings of  thy  herds,  or  thy  flocks,"  &c. ;  and  he  extended 
the  injunction  to  all  vows  and  free-will  gifts,  and  to  the 
celebration  of  the  great  festivals.  But  he  significantly 
added,  "  You  shall  not  do  after  the  things  which  we  do 
here  this  day,  every  man  whatever  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes."    To  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
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does  this  remark  refer  ?  K  we  consider  the  natural  con- 
text of  the  narrative  it  would  relate  to  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  wanderings  in  the  desert  .  .  .  But  that  is  im- 
possible. How  could  the  author  suppose  that  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  at  all  places  promiscuously,  while  Moses,  the 
ostensible  proclaimer  of  the  Levitical  laws,  the  zealous  and 
inflexible  champion  of  the  new  faith,  watched  and  directed 
the  people,  and  while  the  tabernacle  formed  the  very  heart 
and  life  of  the  Hebrew  journeys  and  encampments  ? '  ^ 

This  argument,  which  aims  a  blow  at  the  Mosaic  au- 
thorship of  Deuteronomy  as  well  as  of  Leviticus,  is 
grounded  on  an  assumption  in  no  ways  warranted  by  the 
text.  Let  us  look  at  the  whole  of  it  together  :  '  Ye  shall 
not  do  so  unto  Jehovah  your  God.  But  unto  the  place 
which  Jehovah  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your 
tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  even  after  his  residence  shall 
ye  enquire,  and  thither  thou  shalt  come ;  and  thither  ye 
shall  bring  your  burnt-offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  and 
your  tithes,  and  heave-offerings  of  your  hand,  and  your 
vows,  and  your  free-will  offerings,  and  the  firstlings  of 
your  herds  and  of  your  flocks ;  and  those  ye  shall  eat 
before  Jehovah  your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  every 
performance  of  your  hand,  you  and  your  households, 
wherein  Jehovah  your  God  hath  blessed  thee.  Ye  shall 
not  do  after  all  the  things  which  we  do  here  this  day, 
every  man  whatever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  For  ye 
are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance 
which  Jehovah  your  God  giveth  you '  (Deut.  xiL  4-9). 
This  law  regards  first,  the  one  fixed  sanctuary  to  be  after- 
wards established  in  Canaan;  and  secondly,  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  people  in  consequence.  Its  observ- 
ance on  either  point  was  impracticable  in  the  desert.  For 
the  tabernacle  being  migratory,  there  was  no  fixed  sane- 

*  lb.  p.  23. 
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tuary,  and  the  people  had  not  the  means  to  offer  personal 
sacrifices,  nor  to  give  tithes,  nor  to  pay  vows,  nor  to  pre 
sent  offerings,   whether  in  money  or  in  kind.     It  was 
probably  owing  to  their  want  of  grmn  and  of  sacrificial 
animals  that  the  Passover  itself  was  intermitted  until  the 
nation's  arrival  in  Canaan.     Whatever,  then,  was  done  by 
the  people  while  in  the  desert  in  the  way  of  tithes,  or 
sacrifice,  or  other  religious  offerings,  was  owing  to  their 
own  free  will  and  good  feeling.     They  did  whatever  was 
good  in  their  own  eyes.  But  in  Canaan  that  state  of  things 
was  to  cease,  and  the  law  to  come  into  ftdl  operation. 
They  would  then  be  in  possession  of  the  inheritance  which 
God  was  to  give  them,  and  would,  in  consequence,  be 
obhged  to  devote  the  appointed  part  of  their  agricultural 
produce  and  pastoral  stock  to  the  purposes  commanded 
by  the  law.     It  would  no  longer  be  permitted   to  do 
whatsoever  was  good  in  their  own  eyes.     From   this 
analysis  it  is  clear  that  Kahsch  has  missed  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  and  that  the  argument  which  he  founds  upon 
it  is  consequently  of  no  value. 

XI. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  first  of  the  seven  reasons  which 
he  adduces  in  support  of  his  peculiar  opinion  :  '  The 
Levitical  ordinances  were  neither  known  nor  carried  out 
before  the  exile  ;  they  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  when  Jephthah  offered  his  daughter  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice  with  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  people,  and 
when  prominent  and  pious  leaders  of  the  nation  publicly 
performed  priestly  functions  in  places  not  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  the  Ark ;  nor  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  who,  descended  irom  Judah,  on  many  occasions 
assumed  the  prerogatives  of  the  Levites ;  nor  in  the  time 
of  the  later  Kings  ;  for  Josiah  (b.c.  642-611)  was  seized 
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with  astonishment  and  despair  when  he  heard  '*  the  words 
of  the  Book  of  the  Law,"  the  contents  of  which  were  en- 
tirely new  to  him ;  which  would  have  been  impossible  had 
the  precept  of  Deuteronomy  regarding  the  septennial  and 
public  recital  of  the  Law  existed.'  ^ 

As  this  is  a  stock  argument  with  our  opponents,  it  will 
be  found  noticed  and  amply  refuted  in  the  review  which 
we  have  made  of  Israel's  history,^  where  every  instance 
cited  by  our  author,  whether  in  his  summary  or  in  his 
detailed  catalogue,^  has  been  shown  (at  least  imphcitly) 
to  be  reconcilable  with  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Li  its  bearing  on  Leviticus  the  case  of  Josiah  is  singularly 
unfortimate.  For  it  is  hard  to  see  how  his  asserted  ig- 
norance about  Deuteronomy  can  prove  the  non-existence 
of  Leviticus ;  when,  if  it  were  true,  it  could  do  no  more 
than  prove  the  non-observance  of  Deuteronomy  itself. 

The  supposed  idolatry  of  Gideon  deserves  a  little  fur- 
ther notice  at  our  hands,  as  the  ephod  which  he  made  is 
set  down  by  Kalisch  as  a  gold-plated  image  of  Jehovah.* 

The  word  is,  at  the  present  day,  as  much  abused  by 
critics  as  the  thing  was  of  old  by  the  Hebrews.  For 
although  the  belief  in  such  a  meaning  has  been  gradually 
gaining  currency,  yet  it  has  no  justification  whatever, 
either  in  etjrmology  or  in  usage.  Certainly  none  of  the 
ancient  versions  understood  it  so ;  and  Gesenius  himself 
confesses  ^  that  it  was  the  Arabic — belonging  to  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century^ — ^which  first  broached  the  idea. 
How,  then,  has  it  obtained  a  place  in  the  Lexicons  ?  Not, 
certainly,  for  any  etymological  reason.  For  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  unknown,  and  the  only  recognisa- 

»  lb.  pp.  43,  44.        «  Supra,  pp.  67-72,  163-160, 174-177,  1&2-I9a 

»  lb.  pp.  26-31.        *  lb.  pp.  18, 19,  28,  363,  366. 

'  See  his  The9auruB,  nib  voce, 

^  See  Home's  Introd.  to  the  H.  Script,  vol.  iL  Ancient  Versions,  p.  86. 
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ble  traces  of  its  origin  lead  back  to  a  Semitic  root 
connected  with  ideas  of  clothing.  Just  as  little  fix)m 
usage,  which  in  no  case  gives  the  least  countenance  to 
any  other  than  the  original  meaning  of  a  vestment. 

Let  us  look  at  every  instance  where  it  occurs.  Passing 
over  the  proper  name  (Num.  xxxiv.  23),  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ephod  is  used  exclusively  for  the  precious  vestment 
peculiar  to  the  High  Priest  (Ex.  xxv.  7,  xxviiL  4,  6,  12, 
15,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  xxix.  5,  xxxv.  9,  27,  xxxix.  2, 18, 
19,  20,  21,  22  ;  Lev.  viii.  7).  In  the  histoiiGal  books, 
when  it  is  associated  with  the  high-priestly  dignity  or 
functions,  we  are  naturally  to  imderstand  it  in  its  l^al 
sense,  imless  it  be  proved  to  have  another  (1  Sam.  ii.  28, 
xiv.  3,  xxi.  9,  xxiii.  6,  9-11,  xxx.  7,  8).  With  the 
qualification  linen^  it  is  used  of  the  robe  worn  by  the 
ordinary  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  or  by  the  infant  Levite 
Samuel  at  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  or  by  the  king 
in  a  religious  ceremony  (2  Sam.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  27). 
Where  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  extraordinary  logic 
of  those  critics  who  infer  from  this  fact  that  both  Samuel 
and  David  had  sacerdotal  rights  and  powers.  The  law  no- 
where prescribes  the  linen  ephod  for  the  priest,^  much  less 
does  it  forbid  any  other  IsraeUte  to  wear  it ;  and,  least  of 
all,  any  one  who  is  actually  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
services  of  religion.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  cassock, 
surpUce,  and  cope  are  clerical  robes,  and  yet  she  permits 
their  use  occasionally  to  laymen  when  assisting  at  solemn 
functions  within  the  sanctuary.  Josephus  was,  therefore, 
guided  more  by  the  bigotry  of  his  Pharisaism  than  by  his 
knowledge  of  law,  when  he  pronounced  illegal  the  per- 
mission accorded  by  Agrippa  to  Levite  choristers  to  wear 
linen  garments    like    the  priests.^     Under   David   and 

^  In  Lev.  xtI.  4,  &c.;  there  is  mention  made  of  the  priest's  Unen  <«mc,but 
not  of  the  linen  ephod,  *  Ant.  B.  xz.  c  ix.  6. 
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Solomon  they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  at  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xv.  27),  and  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  (2  Chron.  v.  12).  No  reclamation  was 
made  even  by  the  Chronicler,  who  alone  records  the  fact. 
Indeed,  it  is  he  too  that  tells  us  of  David's  wearing  the 
linen  ephod  (1  Chron.  xv.  27),  though  Kalisch  unaccounta- 
bly denies  it.^  So  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  who, 
according  to  our  adversaries,  is  continually  shaping  his 
history  to  further  his  own  priestly  views  and  Mosaic  pre- 
possessions, saw  nothing  incongruous  in  the  proceeding, 
nothing  out  of  joint  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

Passing  on  to  the  other  instances  where  the  ephod  is 
met  with,  we  find  it  in  the  story  of  Micah  (Jud.  xvii. 
xviii.)  employed  in  the  rites  of  an  illegal  worship.  Four 
times  it  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  images  which, 
if  not  absolutely  idolatrous,  were  at  least  superstitious 
(xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,  18,  20).  But  to  infer  from  that,  as 
Kalisch  does,  that  ephod  means  image  is  a  somewhat 
hasty  conclusion.  Surely  it  is  not  so,  because  it  appears 
along  with  three  other  words  signifying  image.  For  ac- 
cording to  such  reasoning  the  six  words  in  Hos.  iii.  4 
would  all  mean  the  same  thing  when  he  says :  '  The 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king^ 
and  without  an  officer^  and  without  a  sacrifice^  and  without 
monument^  and  without  ephod^  and  without  teraphim.* 
Nor  can  it  be  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  idolatry.  For  idolatry  had  precious 
vestments  as  well  as  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  pretended 
to  deliver  oracles  as  infallible  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ; 
especially  among  the  Hebrews,  who  in  their  superstitious 
rites  naturally  adopted  the  use  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing robe  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  from  the 

» lb.  p.  83. 
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beginning.  In  this  very  narrative  there  is  a  plain 
indication  of  the  oracle  set  up  in  Micah's  house  in  con- 
nection with  the  ephod.  For  that  is  implied  in  the 
Danite  request :  '  Pray  ask  of  God  that  we  may  know,' 
&c.  (xviii.  5) ;  and  in  the  priestly  response :  '  Go  in 
peace;  before  Jehovah  is  the  way  wherein  ye  go' 
(xviii.  6). 

The  teraphhuy  moreover,  which  are  so  frequently 
found  associated  with  divination  and  magic  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  24  ;  Zech.  x.  2 ;  Ezech.  xxi.  26),  and  which  seem 
to  be  the  idolatrous  or  superstitious  equivalents  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  are  brought  into  inmiediate  connec- 
tion with  the  ephod  here  (Jud.  xvii.  5  ;  xviii.  14,  18,  20), 
as  well  as  in  Hos.  iii.  4 ;  and  thus  confirm  the  idea  of 
the  oracular  use  to  which  the  ephod  was  put.  Micah 
had  in  this  way  fallen  upon  what  he  thought  an  effectual 
means  of  enriching  himself ;  and  it  was  precisely  because 
the  appointment  was  so  complete,  with  its  priest  and 
images,  both  carved  and  molten,  with  its  ephod  and 
divining  teraphim,  that  it  tempted  the  Danite  rovers,  and 
induced  them  to  carry  it  ofi*  to  their  new  conquest 
(Jud.  xviii.  13-31). 

The  ephod  of  Gideon  is  the  only  other  case  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  and  in  it  we  can  find  nothing  to  show  that  it 
was  a  statue  or  image  of  any  kind.  The  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  is  quite  suitable  to  the  context.  Gideon,  as 
the  extraordinary  lay  chief  of  the  State,  loved  perhaps, 
according  to  the  way  of  rulers,  to  have  the  regular  high- 
priestly  head  of  the  theocracy  within  his  reach,  and 
under  his  control.  He  could  reasonably  wish,  at  anv 
rate,  to  consult  him  in  important  emergencies,  as  Joshua 
had  done  Eleazar  (Num.  xxvii.  21);  and  to  facilitate  this, 
it  was  an  obvious  expedient  to  prepare  a  rich  ephod, 
which  the  High  Priest  could  put  on  when  summoned  to 
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Ophra  on  matters  of  state.  The  experiment  was,  indeed, 
a  perilous  one  among  a  people  so  prone  to  run  after 
superstitions,  and  to  seek  counsel  irom  lying  divinities 
rather  than  from  Jehovah.  And  this  was  the  snare 
pointed  out  in  the  story :  not  that  it  was  an  image  of 
Jehovah,  or  of  any  false  deity.  So  that  we  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  in  tliis  case  the  word 
ephod  stands  for  image. 

Vatke,  indeed,  asks  how  it  was  possible  to  expend  such 
a  mass  of  gold  as  1,700  shekels  on  a  vestment?  ^ 

The  golden  shekel  is  set  down  at  129  grains  :  ^  whence 
it  is  easy  to  compute  both  the  weight  and  the  value  of 
the  robe.  In  weight  it  did  not  come  up  to  40  pounds 
troy ;  nor  in  value  to  the  gold  of  2,000/.  Such  a  weight 
supported  on  the  shoulders  has  nothing  formidable ;  and 
such  a  value  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  the  cele- 
brated coat  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  valued  at  200,000/. 
Probably  the  golden  rings  of  the  booty  were  attached  to 
the  ephod,  like  the  scales  on  a  coat  of  mail  But  they 
may  have  been  partly  drawn  into  threads  for  cloth  of 
gold,  partly  fashioned  into  ornamental  shapes,  and  partly 
exchanged  for  precious  stones  and  other  costly  material. 

Vatke's  further  appeal  to  HlflK  in  Is.  xxx.  22,  decides 
the  question  against  him.  For  there  the  idea  is  taken 
from  the  wrapping  of  a  costly  garment  Hence  Benisch 
translates  well :  '  the  overlaying  of  thy  graven  images  of 
silver,  and  the  wrapping  of  thy  molten  images  of  gold.* 


xn. 

Kalisch's  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  the  Levitical  laws  is  in  these  words :  '  The  execution  of 

^  Die  Religion  des  Alien  Testaments,  pp.  267-269,  note  1. 

'  See  WeigMi  and  Meaturei  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bib.  Antiquities. 
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those  ordinances  argues  a  degree  of  religious  education 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  multifarious  forms  of  perverse 
idolatry  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  up  to  the 
sixth  century.'^ 

This  objection  confounds  the  execution  of  an  ordinance 
with  its  enactment.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of  Leviticus 
was,  no  doubt,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  Hebrew  idolatry.  But  it  was  with  this  view 
that  they  were  made ;  and  Moses  would  have  done  but 
little  for  his  frail  countrymen,  unless  he  had  taken  such 
means  as  stringent  laws  aflforded  to  preserve  them  from 
that  greatest  of  all  crimes.  It  is  a  poor  argument  against 
the  existence  of  a  law,  that  its  provisions  were  sadly  neg- 
lected. The  idea,  however,  that  imderlies  this  reasoniog 
is,  that  the  Levitical  code  is  the  product  of  a  national 
development  in  religion ;  that,  on  comparing  its  enactments 
with  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal  times,  we  find  them  to 
'  imply  a  bound  in  religious  progress  destructive  of  all 
regular  continuity ; '  ^  and  that  to  arrive  at  the  view  from 
which  they  sprung,  it '  required  the  guidance  of  long  and 
varied  experience.'  *  In  working  out  his  theory  the 
author  displays  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  It  may 
recommend  itself,  perhaps,  to  those  who,  assuming  before- 
hand that  Moses  was  not  the  lawgiver,  are  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  some  romancing  process  of  construction  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  book.  But  it  has  no 
power  whatever  to  divest  Moses  of  those  legislatorial 
rights  which  we  have  proved  to  be  his  due. 

Development'  from  within  is  not  the  only  source  of  a 
nation's  code  of  laws  ;  much  less,  when  the  original  law- 
giver is  known  to  have  enjoyed  a  transcendently  higher 
civiUsation  than  the  people  whom  he  wished  to  bring  up, 

'  lb,  p.  44.  '  lb.  p.  19.  »  lb.  p.  22. 
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as  far  as  possible,  to  his  own  level.  Christianity  did  not 
evolve  itself  spontaneously  out  of  the  feelings  and  philo- 
sophy and  institutions  of  the  Eoman  world ;  nor  even  from 
the  existing  Judaism  of  the  period.  It  came  from  without ; 
and,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  blending  together,  and 
lifting  to  a  superior  order,  the  old  remains  of  an  effete 
civilisation  and  the  new  elements  of  barbarian  vigour. 
And  if  it  took  centuries  to  do  the  work,  it  was  not 
because  the  instrument  gradually  gained  in  perfection  as 
it  grew  in  years,  but  from  the  immensity  of  the  surface 
to  be  covered,  and  the  inherent  weakness  of  nations  as  of 
individuals.  So  with  the  Hebrews  at  the  Exodus.  Before 
that  event  they  had  no  organisation  fit  to  initiate  any 
system  of  legislation.  It  was  reserved  for  the  creative 
genius,  that  planned  and  carried  out  the  liberation  of  two 
millions  of  men,  to  mould  them  into  a  nationality  worthy 
of  their  grand  old  traditions,  and  of  the  sublime  destinies 
in  store  for  those  in  whom  were  to  be  blessed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was,  indeed,  a  bound  from  the 
superstitions  and  idolatry  of  Egypt  to  the  pure  unadulte- 
rated monotheism  of  the  Pentateuch.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  lawgiver,  it  was  a  bound  already 
prepared  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  all  the  traditionary 
memories  so  dear  to  their  heart,  and  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
who  gave  the  impetus,  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  and 
religious  meditation  of  eighty  years.  The  Levitical  laws, 
said  to  be  '  so  pure,  so  elevated,  so  free  from  worldly 
alloy,'  ^  contain  no  purer  or  higher  notions  of  the  Divinity 
than  are  found  in  the  Decalogue  :  which,  nevertheless,  is 
allowed  to  come  from  Moses,  even  by  those  who  labour 
to  reduce  it  in  bulk,  or  change  it  in  form.  So  that  it  is 
as  much  against  analogy  as  against  history  to  contest,  on 

>  lb.  p.  42. 
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such  grounds,  the  Mosuc  origiu  of  the  kws  coutaini 
Leviticus. 

We  have  seen  already  (pp.  385-287),  that  they 
drawn  up  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  stUl  alive  ; 
that  they  are  so  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  desert  ao 
Egypt  (pp.  283-305),  that  no  Hebrew,  at  the  Babylc 
period,  or  at  any  time  after  the  Exodus,  could  pos 
have  made  them  what  they  are.  Nay,  some  of  thei 
Kalisch  himself  acknowledges,'  are  of  such  a  nature 
their  observance  in  Canaan  at  any  time  wbataoever 
an  absolute  impossibility.  It  was  only  in  the  desert,  \ 
all  the  tribes  were  encamped  in  close  proximity  to 
tabernacle,  that  they  could  be  followed  out.  Such  i 
cially  is  the  law  of  Lev.  xvii.  1-5,  where  the  sacri: 
animals  kilted  for  the  use  of  the  table  are  ordered  b 
first  presented  at  the 'tabernacle  door;  and  hena 
Israel  was  about  to  cross  the  Jordan,  it  was  abrogate 
Moses  himself  in  Deuteronomy  (xii.  15).  Imagine  a 
hke  that  fabricated  by  men  of  '  high  cultivation  and 
siderablc  power  of  thought'^  at  the  time  of  the 
tivity ! 

Kalisch,  indeed,  says  :  '  The  expedient  by  which  ii 
been  attempted  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy,  namely 
the  law  in  Leviticus  treats  of  the  period  of  the  wan 
ings  in  the  desert,  that  in  Deuteronomy  of  the  tim 
tiie  settlement  in  Canaan,  is  untenable ;  for  the  injuni 
of  Leviticus  concludes  with  the  words,  "  This  shall  1 
statute  for  ever  to  them  throughout  their  generation 
Without  consulting  the  test,  common  sense  feels  that 
an  interpretation  would  make  sad  havoc  with  the  bi 
that  framed  the  law.  But  when  we  look  into  it,  wi 
that  the  clause  should  be  confined  to  the  negative  < 

■  lb.  pp.  20-22.  '  lb.  p.  57.  '  lb.  p.  39,  note  0. 
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mand  immediately  preceding  :  *  And  they  shall  no  more 
sacrifice  their  sacrifices  unto  the  devils  after  whom  they 
have  gone  a  whoring.     This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever,' 

i&C. 

xm. 

*  The  priests,  whom  history  proves  to  have  long  been 
powerless  and  needy,  appear  in  the  Levitical  law  as  men 
of  influence  and  wealth  ;  indeed,  even  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy represents  their  position  as  so  little  secured  that 
it  never  ceases  to  make  the  most  pathetic  appeals  on  their 
behalf,  and  recommends  their  helplessness  to  the  benevo- 
lence and  charity  of  the  other  tribes.  Their  ascendancy 
was  gradual  but  steady ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  renounced  any  of  the  privileges  once 
obtained.'^ 

In  this  third  argument  of  Kalisch,  the  appointment  of 
the  law  is  once  more  confounded  with  its  actual  carrying 
out.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was  to  fix  the  social 
and  civil  status  of  the  priests;  and  that  was  one,  un- 
doubtedly, of  influence  and  wealth.  Hence,  if  it  were 
true  that  history  proves  them  *  to  have  long  been  power- 
less and  needy,'  it  would  only  prove  at  the  same  time,  not 
that  the  law  had  never  been  passed,  but  that,  like  many 
others,  it  had  been  but  negligently  obeyed.  It  was  one 
of  the  grand  conceptions  of  Moses,  that  the  tribe,  set 
apart  to  teach  religion  and  to  perform  its  services,  should 
have  its  temporal  interests  and  worldly  position  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  people's  fideUty  to  Jehovah.  The 
Levites  had,  therefore,  Uttle  property  of  their  own  ;  they 
were  scattered  through  all  the  other  tribes,  and  for  their 
subsistence  were  made  dependent  on  the  sacrifices  and 
tithes  and  other  offerings  of  their  fellow-citizens.     It  was  a 

» lb.  p.  44. 
VOL.  I.  L  L 
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peculiarity  of  constitution  against  all  precedent,  and,  above 
all,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Egypt,  where  the  priests 
were  the  greatest  proprietors  of  the  country.  On  this 
very  account  it  must,  of  necessity,  have  originated  with 
Moses  before  the  conquest.  Had  the  Levites  been  in- 
stalled in  Canaan  originally  on  an  equal  land-footing  with 
the  other  tribes,  they  would  not  surely  have  thrown  up 
this  certain  means  of  living  for  the  precarious  contribu- 
tions of  voluntary  offerers.  For  Kalisch  justly  remarks : 
Mt  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  re- 
nounced any  of  the  privileges  once  obtained.'  We  see 
from  this  how  naturally  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  makes 
such  frequent  and  'pathetic  appeals'  in  favour  of  the 
Levite.  For  having  made  him  dependent  entirely  on  the 
other  tribes  for  subsistence,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  law- 
giver, not  only  to  make  legal  provision  for  him,  but  to 
command  and  conjure  the  people  to  contribute  to  his 
support  as  generously  as  their  means  allowed.  As  the 
actual  condition,  therefore,  of  the  Levite  depended  upon 
the  people's  obedience  to  the  law,  it  is  clear  how  the  le^al 
status  may  easily  have  been  the  reverse  of  the  historical 
one. 

A  second  source  of  cc«ifusion  is  introduced  into  the 
argument  by  identifying  the  Levites  with  the  priests.  It 
should  be  observed  :  1.  That  the  Deuteronomist  does 
not  recommend  to  the  people  the  priests^  as  Kalisch  says, 
but  the  Levites.  2.  That  history  perhaps  represents  the 
Levites  as  'powerless  and  needy,'  but  not  the  priests, 
especially  at  the  beginning.  For  down  to  Solomon  they 
appear  invariably  in  positions  of  influence  and  wealth. 
It  is  only  after  that  that  the  descendants  of  Eli  are, 
for  a  special  reason,  reduced  to  indigence  (1  Sam.  ii.  36 : 
1  Kings  ii.  27),  and  only  as  one  approaches  the  captivity 
that  the  general   tone   of   the   priesthood    is   lowered. 
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Near  the   time   of  Moses  the   status  is  precisely  that 
contemplated  by  the  law. 

XIV. 

*  The  Deuteronomist  is  more  lenient  and  less  authorita- 
tive in  some  of  the  Levitical  injunctions.'  ^ 

The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  has  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  books  in  our  next  volume.  Here 
we  need  do  no  more  than  remark,  that  the  same  law- 
giver may  change  his  tone  according  to  time  and  place. 
In  the  desert  it  was  enjoined  that  no  animal  could  be 
killed  for  food  (if  it  belonged  to  the  sacrificial  class), 
unless  it  were  first  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
But  this  law  was  repealed  by  the  Deuteronomist,  as  Israel 
was  about  to  enter  Canaan.  For  there  it  could  not  be 
carried  out.  The  difficulty  can  exist  only  for  those  who 
make  two  legislators  instead  of  one,  and  consider  the 
Levitical  lawgiver  posterior  to  the  Deuteronomist. 

XV. 

*  The  book  of  Leviticus  manifests  a  decided  progress 
in  the  depth  and  purity  of  religious  notions,  and  in  the 
spiritual  character  of  public  worsliip,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  expiatory  offerings,  not  even  mentioned  in 
Deuteronomy :  it  bespeaks  a  very  matured  stage  in  the 
internal  history  of  the  nation.'  ^ 

It  has  been  already  proved  that  the  laws  of  Israel 
neither  did  nor  could  take  their  rise  from  the  course  of 
national  development.  The  tendency  of  the  nation  was 
constantly  to  develope  into  idolatry,  instead  of  into  purer 
notions  on  religion.     As  for  the  expiatory  offerings,  sup- 

»  Kalisch,  ib.  p.  44.  »  lb.  p.  44. 
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posed  by  Kalisch  to  represent  the  highest  spiritual  worship 
ever  attained  in  the  Hebrew  ceremonial,  we  have  seea. 
their  existence  laid  down  as  the  very  basis  of  Eli's  re- 
monstrance with  his  sons  (pp.  164,  165),  as  early  as  the 
times  of  the  Judges — a  period  when  barbarism,  both  in 
religion  and  in  manners,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if  they 
were  imknown  to  an  author  writing,  as  our  adversaries 
maintain,  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  (B.C.).  The 
silence  of  the  Deuteronomist  on  these  offerings  needs  no 
other  explanation  than  this,  that  he  could  not  mention 
everything  in  his  synoptical  commentary  on  the  law,  and 
that  having  given  fiill  instructions  to  the  priests  on  the 
subject  he  understood  that  they  were  to  instruct  the 
people  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  regulations  of 
Leviticus  (Deut.  xxiv.  8).  The  identity  of  lawgiver  both 
in  Leviticus  and  in  Deuteronomy  is  the  only  hypothesis 
that  explains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 

XVI. 

The  other  two  reasons,  advanced  by  Kalisch  in  proof 
of  his  peculiar  thesis,  need  but  one  word  of  notice.  For 
we  grant '  that  the  minuteness  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  laid 
down  in  Leviticus  accords  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of 
post-Babylonian  times,  and  finds  a  faithful  reflex  in  the 
thoroughly  Levitical  Books  of  Chronicles.'  ^  But  we 
maintain  that  it  finds  a  still  better  explanation  in  the 
historical  account  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  that  the  ritual 
proceeded  directly  from  Moses. 

And  when  he  concludes  with  the  assertion  that,  '  The 
Book  of  Leviticus,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  placed  before 
the  sixth  century,  from  various  intrinsic  reasons,  among 

»  H).  p.  44. 
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which  are,  the  exact  description  of  the  Babylonian  exile, 
and  the  allusion  to  the  return  of  the  captives  ; '  ^  he  con- 
founds prophecy  with  history,  and  mistakes  a  general 
resemblance  for  '  exact  description.' 


§  5. — Linguistic  Difficulties, 

The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  said  to  be  cast  in  too 
modem  a  mould  for  the  Mosaic  age.  *  There  is  no  im- 
portant difference,'  it  is  maintained,  '  between  the  language 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  other  books  written 
shortly  before  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  captivity 
in  Babylon.  But  if,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  "  There  was  an 
interval  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  between  these  writings, 
as  there  must  have  been  on  the  supposition  that  Moses 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  phenomenon  would 
be  presented  to  which  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of 
language  is  parallel,  namely,  that  the  living  language  of  a 
people  and  the  circle  of  their  ideas  should  remain  un- 
altered for  so  long  a  time."  Nay,  more,  if  Moses  wrote 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  he  must  have  created  the  historical- 
epic^  the  prophetic^  and  the  rhetorical  styles,  which  are  all 
perceptible.'* 

I. 

There  is  a  vagueness  about  this  way  of  putting  the 
argument,  that  makes  it  loom  threateningly  through  the 
mist,  and  swells  the  pigmy  reality  into  the  giant  dimen- 
sions of  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken.  Let  us  try,  therefore, 
to  throw  more  definiteness  into  our  conceptions  : — 

1.  And  first  of  all,  settle  more  accurately  the  interval 
lying  between  the  two  proposed  limits. 

'  lb.  p.  44.  *  Dayidaon,  ib.  p.  103. 
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The  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity  is 
certainly  a  fair  term  for  the  latest  author  admissible  into 
the  lists.  For,  although  the  Hebrew  still  kept  its  hold 
for  some  time  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  yet  it  had 
already  acquired  a  strong  Chaldaic  tinge  and  accent,  and 
in  addition  was  immediately  after  so  tainted,  through  inter- 
course with  the  smrounding  tribes,  that  those  who,  in  the 
next  generation  were  to  shape  and  hand  down  the  language 
of  the  people,  themselves  '  spake  half  in  the  speech  of 
Ashdod '  (Neh.  xiii.  24).  On  this  account  we  cannot 
accept  the  works  of  Malachi,  Haggai,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
or  even  Zechariah,  as  fair  specimens  of  the  current  dialect; 
but  rather  as  the  praiseworthy  attempts  of  students  to 
bring  back  the  language  of  the  olden  time ;  as  modem 
Greeks  are  doing  for  ancient  Hellas,  and  scholars  amongst 
ourselves  for  the  English  speech  of  eld.  In  Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,^  we  hear  the  last  echoes  of  the 
hving  spoken  Hebrew ;  and  hence,  with  Ewald,^  may  fix 
600  (B.C.)  as  the  period  when  the  language  fell  with  the 
nation. 

But  where  are  we  to  put  the  other  limit — ^the  age  of 
Moses?  To  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus  belongs 
Deuteronomy :  and  hence,  could  we  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  year  that  Israel  left  Egypt,  or  that 
Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan,  we  could,  with  as  much  pre- 
cision, fix  the  other  term  needed  for  the  contrast.  It  was, 
unquestionably,  nothing  hke  one  thousand  years  before 
the  Captivity.  Even  the  Seder  ^Oldm  Rabbuy  with  every 
wish  to  extend  the  time  within  possible  limits,  could  not 
find  more  than  850.^     It  may  be  that  Lepsius'  date  of 


*  See  Pii8ey*8  noble  work  Daniel  the  Prophet,  1864 ;  where  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  is  demonstrated. 
»  Heb.  Gram.  §  8,  n.  3  d. 
»  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Vol.  Is.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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1314  B.C.  for  the  Exodus  may  be  too  low,  as  also  Bunsen's 
of  1320  B.C.  But  in  a  future  volume,  where  the  era  of 
the  Exodus  must  be  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
credibility  of  the  history,  we  hope  to  show  that  it  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  death  of  Eamses  the  Great — an 
event  lying  somewhere  between  1400  and  1300  B.C.  So 
that,  if  we  grant  an  interval  of  750  years  between  Moses 
and  the  Captivity,  we  make  as  much  allowance  as  criticism 
can  require. 

2.  Next,  admitting  the  relevancy  of  the  proof,  we  should 
be  on  our  guard  not  to  push  too  far  the  analogy  of  other 
languages.  For  Hebrew  is  cast  in  a  much  tougher  mould 
than  the  generahty  of  those  which  are  brought  into 
comparison  with  it ;  and,  in  marked  contrast  with  them, 
had  at  work  both  internal  and  external  causes,  powerfully 
contributing  to  keep  it  up  to  the  classical  standard  of 
Moses.  The  genius  of  all  Semitic  tongues  is  as  rigid 
and  inflexible  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  im- 
changing  peoples  that  speak  them.  The  hard  conso- 
nantal framework  which,  in  writing,  represents  their 
speech  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  those  euphonic  changes 
which,  for  ever  recurring  in  Sanscrit,  and  so  frequently  in 
its  offshoots,  give  to  that  class  of  languages  a  tendency 
to  yield  to  every  modifying  influence.  Such  alterations, 
moreover,  as  did  occur,  and  were  observable  in  the 
mouth  of  the  speakers,  were,  in  great  measure,  unre- 
presented in  writing,  owing  to  the  absence  of  vowels. 
But  what  most  of  all  contributed  to  conceal  the  progressive 
changes  of  Hebrew  was  the  dull  uniformity  of  vocalisation 
applied  by  the  Massoretes  indiscriminately  to  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  to  the  most  modem  documents  of  their 
literature. 

Even  so,  however,  with  all  its  native  stiffness  and 
unpUability,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  quite 
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insensible  to  the  operations  of  those  external  causes 
which  gradually  in  other  nations  break  up  the  texture  of 
language.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  in  detail  how 
far  these  had  effect  upon  Israel,  we  find  much  to  retard, 
to  neutralise,  and  counteract  their  active  influence. 

On  the  supposition  that  Moses  did  write  the  work,  the 
Pentateuch  must  at  once  have  become  the  great  source 
and  recognised  standard  of  the  law,  and  history,  and 
literature  of  the  nation.  Three  times  in  the  year  every 
man  had  to  go  to  the  sanctuary,  and  there  drink  anew  at 
the  fountain-head ;  and  every  seven  years,  when  all  Israel 
was  assembled  with  exceptional  solemnity  at  the  great 
festival,  it  was  enjoined  to  be  read  out  publicly  to  all,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  repose  of  the  Sabbatical  year 
gave  every  one  full  leisure  to  master  its  contents.  In 
this  way  it  must  have  become  familiar  to  every  one,  and, 
as  the  text-book  and  constant  study  of  priest  and  prophet 
and  poet,  must  have  entered  into  the  very  life-blood  of 
their  literature.  It  was  the  classical  model,  to  be  de- 
parted from  as  little  as  possible. 

With  all  this  to  keep  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch 
fresh  and  living,  there  was  among  the  Hebrews  a  singidar 
absence  of  the  external  elements  that  bring  about  lin- 
guistic change.  These  are,  chiefly,  close  intimacy  with 
other  nations  of  different  habits,  religion,  speech,  and 
civilisation ;  a  radical  alteration  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment or  administration  of  justice ;  the  introduction  of  a 
new  religion;  the  progress  of  art  and  science;  the  en- 
largement of  ideas  consequent  on  extensive  conquest,  or 
commercial  relations  with  distant  countries ;  the  frequent 
naturalisation  of  foreigners  of  different  races ;  and  fami- 
liarity with  the  literatures  of  other  nations.  Now,  the 
habits  of  Israel  were  diametrically  opposed  to  aU  this. 
We  know  of  no  literature  but  their  own  with  which  they 
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were  acquainted ;  by  the  law  of  Moses  the  pure  blood  of 
Jacob  was  to  be  preserved  uncontaminated  by  heathen 
admixtures ;  their  conquests  were  confined  to  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  and  to  Semitic-speaking  tribes;  the 
commercial  establishments  of  Solomon  passed  away  with 
his  glory;  Semitic  art  was  never  inventive,  and  the 
Hebrew  turn  of  mind — devoted  to  husbandry  and  pas- 
toral life  —  more  imaginative  than  scientific ;  no  new 
religion,  nor  modification  of  the  old  one,  was  permitted 
to  corrupt  their  sacred  names  and  formulas,  or  give  new 
objects  for  religious  meditation;  the  change  of  govern- 
ment introduced  by  Samuel  was  already  provided  for  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  made  but  small  alteration  in  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  close  intimacy  with  sur- 
rounding nations  was  strongly  discouraged,  and  even  put 
down  by  law. 

3.  But  is  it,  after  all,  such  an  unheard  of  phenomenon 
that  a  living  language,  when  once  stereotyped  in  a  classic 
mould,  should  remain  substantially  the  same  for  a  period 
of  750  years?  There  are  800  years  of  living  Latin 
between  Plautus  and  Gregory  the  Great.^  In  the  interval 
had  taken  place  the  mightiest  revolutions  of  the  world, 
leaving  on  language,  as  on  everything  else,  the  indelible 
impress  of  their  hand.  Socially,  poUtically,  reUgiously, 
all  had  undergone  a  thorough  change.  A  circle  of  ideas, 
entirely  new  and  affecting  every  relation  of  Ufe,  had  been 
introduced   by  Christianity.     And  yet,  apart  from  the 


*  S.  Gregory's  Homilies  were  delivered  to  mixed  congregations,  and  were, 
of  course,  meant  to  be  understood.  Even  in  Gaul  so  late  as  the  9th  centurj 
we  find  the  people  addressed  in  Latin  from  the  pulpit.  But  their  own 
patois  was  better  understood.  And  hence  the  Council  of  Tours,  assembled 
at  the  time,  ordered  preachers  henceforth  to  drop  the  Latin,  and  adopt  the 
Rustic  Romany  or  Teodisque :  *'  Homilias  quisque  transferre  studeat  in  Rusti- 
cam  Romanam,  aut  Teodiscam,  quo  facUius  cuncti  possint  intelligere  qun 
dicuntur.''  Benedict  XIV.  De  Sacrosancto  Misse  Sacriiicio.  Lib.  ii.  c  ii  n.  8. 
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Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  element,  the  homilist  and 
the  poet  speak  substantially  one  and  the  same  language. 
There  are  archaisms  in  the  one,  and  new  words  in  the 
other.  But  the  great  stock  of  words  is  the  same,  in 
meaning  as  in  mould ;  the  grammatical  forms  are  iden- 
tical ;  the  declension  of  the  noun,  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb,  the  spelling,  the  government,  and  syntactical  com- 
binations. So  that  a  reader  of  Plautus  needs  no  more 
than  an  enlarged  vocabulary  to  master  the  language  of 
S.  Gregory. 

If  we  extend  our  observation  to  the  Greek,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  still  more  striking.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
early  poets,  and  the  more  ancient  historians  and  logo- 
graphers,  between  Thucydides  and  Procopius  there  is  an 
interval  of  1,000  years.  And  yet,  when  we  make  the 
necessary  deductions  for  the  men,  the  subject,  the  changes 
in  government,  in  religion,  and  civilisation,  their  language 
is  just  as  like,  the  one  to  the  other,  as  that  of  Amos  to 
the  Pentateuch.  During  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when 
Procopius  lived,  Greek  was  still  the  current  language  of 
the  people ;  and,  though  not  spoken  so  well  as  it  was 
written,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  commonly 
spoken  with  as  much  purity  as  Hebrew  at  the  time  of 
the  Captivity.  Nay,  even  down  to  the  Turkish  capture 
of  Constantinople,  we  find  that  it  was  still,  in  its  classic 
form,  the  language  of  the  educated  classes.  Gibbon  thus 
translates  a  passage  from  an  author  writing  at  the  time : 
'  The  vulgar  speech  has  been  depraved  by  the  people,  and 
infected  by  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  merchants, 
who  every  day  flock  to  the  city  and  mingle  with  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  from  the  disciples  of  such  a  school  that 
the  Latin  language  received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato ;  so  obscure  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But 
the  Greeks  who  have  escaped  the  contagion  are  those 
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whom  we  follow;  and  they  alone  are  worthy  of  our 
imitation.  In  familiar  discourse  they  still  speak  the 
tongue  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides,  of  the  historians 
and  philosophers  of  Athens ;  and  the  style  of  their 
writings  is  still  more  elaborate  and  correct  The  persons 
who,  by  their  birth  and  oflSces,  are  attached  to  the  Byzan- 
tine Court,  are  those  who  maintain,  with  the  least  alloy, 
the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity;  and  the 
native  graces  of  language  most  conspicuously  shine  among 
the  noble  matrons  who  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners/ 1 

The  Hebrews,  especially  their  sacred  writers,  had 
every  inducement  to  make  them  cHng  to  the  language 
of  Moses,  and  but  few  external  agencies  to  modify  either 
their  thought  or  their  speech.  They  were  consequently 
far  less  likely  than  Greek  or  Eoman  to  lose  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  language.  And  yet  the  two  nations, 
most  exposed  to  all  the  changing  influences  of  the 
world,  preserved  the  same  stock  of  words,  the  same 
grammatical  forms,  the  same  syntax  and  government, 
and  the  same  meaning  of  terms,  far  beyond  the  time 
required  for  the  Hebrews  on  the  hypothesis  of  Mosaic 
authorship. 

K  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  literature  of  Egypt,  we 
have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Egjrptian  scholars,  that:  'On  comparing,  even  superfi- 
cially, the  demotic  papyrus  of  the  Bulak  Museum  {TTie 
Romance  of  Setnau)  with  the  romance  of  The  Two 
Brothers^  we  perceive,  not  only,  that  the  language  and 
the  formulas  of  the  two  papyri — separated  though  they 
be  chronologically  by  an  interval  of  about  a  thousand 
years — are  of  the  same  stamp,  but  also  the  peculiarly 

1  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.;  c.  xlvi.  p.  116,  toL  12.  London,  1700. 
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interesting  fact,  that  the  grammar  has  not  midei^ne  the 
shghtest  change/^ 

It  need  excite,  therefore,  no  astonishment,  if  the  Semitic 
tongues,  true  to  their  unyielding  instinct,  exhibit  a  tena- 
city pecuUarly  their  own.  Thus,  Gregory  Bar-hebraeus, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  writes  his  native  Syriac  with  a 
purity  characteristic  of  the  Peschito^  which  belongs  to  the 
first  or  second  century.  And  if  Gesenius  points  to  the 
Arabic  of  the  present  day  as  no  longer  that  of  the  Koran, 
there  are  competent  scholars  who  pronoimce  it  to  be  at 
least  what  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of 
Elwakedi;^  and  we  have  no  less  an  authority  than  that 
of  Freytag  himself,  for  saying  that :  '  The  inhabitants  of 
Mecca  still  speak,  in  its  purity,  precisely  that  same  Arabic 
in  which  the  Goran  was  written  twelve  centuries  ago/* 

4.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  case  actually  stands  bet'ween 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  last  days 
of  the  monarchy.  Those  points  of  difference  which  ap- 
pear to  Dr.  Davidson  so  unimportant,  and  to  Gesenius  so 
insignificant,  are  pronounced  by  the  first  Hebrew  scholar 
of  the  day  to  be  so  surprisiugly  great  as  to  call  for  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher  equally  with  the  scrutiny  of 
the  philologist.*  And  what  makes  his  observation  all 
the  more  telling  is,  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  most 
degenerate  specimens  of  the  language ;  that  he  does  not 
confine  his  remark  even  to  our  Book  of  Kings ;  but  that 
he  finds  this  strong  dissimilarity  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
the  Pentateuch  and  works  which  lay  much  nearer  to  the 
Mosaic  age  than  Kings,  viz.,  Euth,  Samuel,  and  Judges. 
He  then  proceeds  to  point  out,  in  his  own  way,  some  of 

^  Bmgsch,  Le  Roman  de  Setnau  in  the  Heyue  Archdolog.^  Sep.  1867, 
p.  179. 

•  Ap.  Welte,  Nachmosaisches,  &c.  p.  3. 

•  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  36. 

•  Ewald,  Geach.  des  VoL  la.  I  pp.  198-106. 
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those  remarkable  discrepancies,  leaving  us  to  gather  the 
rest  partly  from  the  valuable  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  throughout  his  numerous  publications,  partly  from 
the  labours  of  others,  or  from  our  own  careful  study  of  the 
originals.  And  when  we  look  over  the  catalogue  thus 
made  out,  we  may  not,  perhaps,  draw  the  same  sweeping 
conclusions  as  Jahn,  or  endorse  to  the  full  his  assertion 
that,  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  are  four  hundred  words 
which  rarely  or  never  occur  elsewhere ;  and  that  in  the 
later  books  there  is  a  frequent  use  of  three  hundred  words 
and  phrases  which  seldom  or  never  appear  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  we  may  safely  aflSrm,  that  the  language  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  about  it  so  decided  an  air  of  antiquity 
as  to  claim  imreservedly  the  first  and  oldest  place  in 
Hebrew  literature. 

First,  it  has  archaisms:   in  words,  as  ^iy>  3ly3>  ]*D> 

nD!3.  niDT,  liB^,  0^*5%  2^2tt ;  in  forms,  as  H-,  for  suffix, 

nf^r\,  ^lyT.  llT.  rntij,  also  «nJ,  in  respectful  language, 

for  IJnJN ;  ^  in  meanings,  as  D'7 J"l»  B^'W  (Ex.  xv.  4 ) ;  in 

spellings,  as  «"in  for  N»n,  Sk  and  hnn  for  n^N  and  nWn, 

lyj  for  myj,  pnx  for  pnfe^,  tKvon  for  njsvon.  The 

list  might  be  greatly  enlarged;  but,  in  these  narrow 
dimensions,  it  has  the  advantage  of  passing,  even  with 
hostile  critics,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  archaisms  so  pre- 
valent in  the  Pentateuch. 

There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  those  who  dislike  the  term 
archaisms,  and  prefer  that  of  peculiarities.  But  this  is  to 
give  only  half- expression  to  the  acknowledged  phenomena. 
For  such  peculiarities,  where  not  directly  borrowed,  are 
found  exclusively  in  the  oldest  documents,  and  are,  there- 

'  See  Bottcher^  Aiisfuhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache,  voL  ii. 
8  Hauptstiicky  §  858,  p.  7 ;  with  the  note,  where  he  shows  that  2  Sam. 
zvii.  12  is  no  exception. 
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fore,  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  style.  It  is  our  adver- 
saries least  of  all  who  should  object  to  the  term.  For,  in 
their  favourite  theory  of  a  plurality  of  authors,  peculiarities 
that  are  spread  over  all  the  work  must  be  distinctive  of 
the  tirne^  and  not  of  the  men ;  and,  therefore,  in  old 
monuments,  are  properly  styled  archaisms.  Some  of 
them,  perhaps,  may  be  called  historical  archaisms.  But 
genuine  philological  ones  are  certainly  those  where  the 
peculiarity  arises  from  the  scriptio  defectiva  representing 
more  faithfully  the  niggardUness  of  primitive  notation. 
The  difference  between  ^N  and  n^N,  and  between  h^7\ 
and  n^KH  is  one  simply  of  spelling,  though  overlooked 
by  the  punctuators.  The  modern  merely  represented  in 
writing  the  vowel,  which  the  ancients  pronounced  without 
writing.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  nONVOn  and  IKVDiT, 
and  the  hke.  It  may  be  that  even  the  form  ^fe^y  7  (Deut 
xxvi.  12)  is  but  the  original  way  of  writing  ".^B^y  7,  as  the 
analogy  of  the  Aramaic  and  Arabic  show  the  *  to  be  non- 
essential. For  nyj  instead  of  niyj — to  be  accoimted  for 
in  the  same  way — we  have  a  parallel  in  the  oldest 
Egyptian  writing,  where  1  ^  "^  suten-se  often  stands  for 
1  ^  "^^  suten-sit,  along  with  other  phenomena  of  the 
same  description.^ 

It  is  apparently  on  this  same  principle  that  we  should 
explain  the  archaic  use  of  NIH  for  N*n.  Last  year  Noldeke 
attacked  the  common  view,  on  the  ground  that  N*n  was 
known  to  all  the  Semitic  families,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  belonged  to  the  original  stock ;  and  so  at  the  be- 
ginning found  its  way  into  Hebrew  as  weU  as  the 
sister  dialects.^  The  argument  is  unanswerable  on  the 
supposition  that  N*n  is  a  late  grammatical  form  ;  but  not 

*  See  Do  Roiig^,  Recherches  eur  les  Monuments,  &c.,  p.  61. 
'  See  his  review  of  Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschrift  in  the  Zeitach.  der  Mor- 
genland.  Gesellschaft;  Heft  u.  and  ill.  1866,  pp.  458,  459. 
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on  the  understanding  that  it  is  only  a  late  orthography  for 
feminine  Nin.  As  huwa  and  hiya  represent  the  Arabic 
forms,  huwa  and  hiwa  are  the  best  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  where  the  feminine  form  is  certainly 
more  archaic  than  in  the  Arabic.  In  the  absence  of 
vocalisation,  therefore,  KIH  necessarily  stood  for  both  in 
writing,  and  it  was  the  reader's  task  to  determine  for 
himself  whether  he  should  pronounce  hiwa  or  huwa.  In 
process  of  time,  as  the  primitive  fulness  of  sound  gave 
way,  and  ^  after  the  i-sound  slid  naturally  into  %it  became 
important  to  mark  the  difference  by  the  actual  substitu- 
tion in  writing  of  one  for  the  other.  Hence  the  Massoretes 
were  right  in  pointing  it  as  NIH,  whenever  it  stood  for  the 
feminine.  The  occasional  use  of  the  modern  form  in  the 
Pentateuch  shows  that  the  transition  had  already  begun 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  completed  even  in  the  days 
of  Joshua,  who  invariably  avoids  the  archaism.  So  that 
the  Pentateuchal  usage  of  feminine  KIH  bears  the  stamp 
of  hoary  antiquity. 

Secondly,  after  the  times  of  the  Pentateuch  we  see  the 
vocabulary  gradually  enlarging,  and  enriching  itself  with 
many  new  terms  unknown  before.  Historically  we  can 
trace  some  of  them  to  Solomon's  commercial  relations 
with  India,  whence  the  name  as  well  as  the  article  was 
derived  ;  such  as  T^J,  tjlp,  C^3n3B^,  D**3J1,  D*3*)3,  and  pro- 
bably  D9^3.  Others  seem  to  have  arisen  from  his  inter- 
course, whether  industrial  or  scientific,  with  Tyre  and  its 
rulers,  as  the  technical  terms  of  architecture  ^p.S,  D^^N> 

D'?i^B^»  y^v^  "^'?7^  D*^i^.  n^vi^P.  1?9»  ^'ii  ^"^^^^ 

which  we  may  add  7l3T,  which  Solomon  probably  took 
from  the  Tjrrian  astronomy. 

The  organisation  of  the  royal  household  under  David 
was  another  source  of  new  terms.     Probably  from  the 
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neighbouring  courts  he  borrowed  many  official  designa- 
tions in  the  special  senses  he  attached  to  them — D^'^lSU, 
D»B^»St5^,  in  contrast  with  Ex.  xv.  4,  ^n^B,  ♦nn3,  and  VXD 
in  its  sense  of  a  high  civil  dignitary. 

In  addition  to  these  examples  we  may  point  to  the 
instances  adduced  by  Ewald  in  his  *  History  of  Israel,' 
whether  they  be  words  or  phrases  that  regularly  replaced 
the  older  as  "1^33  instead  of  N^B^l  tDSB^O  in  the  sense  of 

valid  custom  y  tTN  nS-l,  no^NO,  derivatives  of  M?,  with 
11"13  and  flB^nn ;  or  new  appellations  of  the  Deity,  aa 
niNDV  rrin^ ;  or  idioms  which,  if  they  existed  at  all  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  written,  were  confined  to  popular 
speech,as'nj1  D^rt'jK  ♦S  nfe^jT^  Hb,  with  Tjtt^flj  tpiT  nlH)  ^n, 
and  the  proverbial  expressions  3^3  Vf^\  "^*P3  ]*J1B^0.^ 

Lastly,  when  we  pass  over  the  intermediate  stage  of 
the  language,  and  come  to  compare  the  diction  of  the 
Pentateuch  with  that  in  use  when  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
flourished,  the  diflference  is  so  marked  as  to  make  it  simply 
ludicrous  to  discuss  the  question.  The  linguistic  pecu- 
harities  of  the  latter,  most  of  which  are  justly  attributed 
to  the  age  more  than  to  the  man,  may  be  seen  enumerated 
at  great  length  in  Keil.^  As  for  Jeremiah,  whom  from 
the  likeness  of  style  and  diction  Bishop  Colenso  tries  to 
identify  with  the  Deuteronomist,  it  may  be  observed  that 
not  only  has  each  numerous  expressions  aad  ideas  pecu- 
liarly his  own,^  but  that  the  prophet,  when  he  does  not 
actually  copy  from  the  other,  indulges  frequently  in  rank 
Aramaisms  entirely  foreign  to  Deuteronomy,  as  ♦DK  for  HK, 

♦maS,  o  for  \  y—  for  D*— ,  NJB^%  N^so,  yvn,  r\\tf 

*  Gesch.  &c.,  pp.  193,  194. 

'  Lehrbuch  der  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  &c.,  p.  268. 
'  See  much  on  this  subject  in  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pent  considered  pp. 
184-189.  ^^ 
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D*3B^N ;  also  in  late  forms  utterly  unknown  to  the  Penta- 
teuch n^^on  for  rhj2^^,  nzj^bs)  for  nabs,  ki*?  for  tiS, 

•?\nw  and  DnlK  for  "^Jll*  and  DJiN  ;  and  makes  sabbath 
feminine  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Pentateuch.^  And 
when  we  find  that  even  in  his  verbal  quotations  from 
Deuteronomy  he  changes  four  times  niTT^  into  HIHtS,  in 
order  to  accommodate  its  archaisms  to  his  own  times,  he 
gives  the  best  possible  proof  that  Deuteronomy  was  written 
neither  by  him  nor  by  any  one  near  his  day. 

5.  But,  after  all,  it  is  admitted  fact  that  ever  con- 
vinces best.  Our  adversaries  themselves  allow  that  there 
are  actual  Mosaic  documents  in  the  Pentateuch,  such  as 
the  Decalogue,  certain  groups  of  laws,  the  Itinerary  of 
Num.  xxxiii.  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  referred  to  in 
Vjk.  xxiv.  7,  containing  at  least  four  chapters,  xx.-xxiii. 
It  will  not  be  gainsaid,  that  these  passages  are  just  as  like 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  in  diction,  as  the  Pentateuch 
is  like  any  of  the  works  that  come  aft^r.  It  may  please 
some  of  our  critics,  indeed,  to  say  that  such  pieces  were 
modernised  to  suit  the  time  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was 
compiled.  But  in  criticism,  as  well  as  in  law,  the  axiom 
holds  good  that,  where  the  fact  is  admitted,  it  is  only  valid 
proof  that  can  divest  it  of  its  natural  accompaniments. 
The  documents  are  confessedly  Mosaic  ;  so,  naturally,  are 
the  style  and  language.  To  prove  the  contrary  there  is 
not  one  atom  either  of  historical  or  of  philological  evi- 
dence ;  and  all  analogy  tends  to  show  that  the  original 
language  of  sacred  law  and  sacred  literature  is  every- 
where most  jealously  preserved.  And  why  may  we  not 
have  the  original  fonn  of  a  Mosaic  document,  as  well  as 
of  one  that  is  pre-Mosaic  ?  The  judgment  of  Ewald  on 
such  a  point  will  not  be  lightly  set  aside.    It  is  he,  who, 

»  See  Bcittcher,  ib.  vol.  L  5  643,  p.  442. 
VOL.  I.  UU 
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on  internal  grounds,  pronounces  Gen.  xiv.  to  have  been 
written  beforft  the  age  of  Moses.^  No  doubt,  another 
hand  has  worked  over  it,  and,  without  touching  the  lan- 
guage, has  added  one  or  two  explanatory  notices.  The 
very  peculiarities  of  the  style,  due  probably  to  its  foreign 
source,  evidence  its  entire  originality ;  and  yet  they  are 
such  as  to  leave  the  piece,  in  point  of  linguistic  age,  but 
little,  if  at  all,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch. 
If,  therefore,  a  pre-Mosaic  document  is  conformable  to 
the  standard  of  speech  recognisable  in  the  Pentateuch,  it 
is  absurd  to  maintain  that  this  standard  is  too  modem  for 
Moses. 

n. 

Thus  far  we  have  met  the  general  linguistic  argument 
that  is  based  upon  the  similarity  of  diction  between  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  reply, 
to  be  exhaustive,  must  enter  into  detail,  and  show  that  not 
one  of  the  words,  forms,  idioms,  or  turns  of  expression 
adduced  by  our  opponents,  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
Mosaic  age. 

To  guide  us  through  the  tangled  thicket,  we  need  both 
clue  and  compass.  There  are  two  methods  open  to  a 
critic  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  time  when  the  words 
and  word-forms  of  a  given  document  were  used.  The 
one  we  may  characterise  as  the  historical^  the  other  as  the 
philological  mode  of  procedure.  The  historical,  fixino^ 
the  date  of  the  author,  determines  on  chronological 
grounds  that  of  the  language  ;  the  philological,  analysing 
the  complexion  of  the  language,  gathers,  inferentially,  the 
age  of  the  author.  Both  methods  are  good,  when  the 
premisses  can  be  thoroughly  relied  on.     Each  advancincr 

'  lb.  p.  145, 146. 
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on  its  own  line  may  help  the  other ;  and  when  both  his- 
tory and  philology  combine  in  the  same  conclusion,  the 
truth  is  doubly  sure. 

But  then  the  two  processes  are  essentially  distinct,  and, 
indeed,  the  converse  one  of  the  other.  For  in  the  former 
the  author's  age  is  the  starting  point  of  the  argument ;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  the  goal  and  conclusion.  Hence,  to  mix 
them  up  indiscriminately  in  one  and  the  same  question  is 
to  breed  confusion  in  the  classification  of  facts,  whether 
of  language  or  of  life.  It  is  this  undistinguishing  use  of 
opposite  methods  that  has  led  astray  so  many  scholars  of 
the  highest  eminence,  and,  by  substituting  preconceived 
theory  for  imtrammelled  investigation,  has  given  a  sore 
check  to  the  progress  of  Hebrew  philology.  On  groimds 
quite  independent  of  language  they  have  settled  that  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy  could  not  be  far  from  the  days  of 
the  Captivity.  The  late  age  of  the  writer  is  presumed, 
therefore,  to  be  known ;  and  from  that,  without  more  ado, 
is  deduced  the  lateness  of  his  language.  There  are  in  the 
work  a  good  many  expressions  unused  in  the  preceding 
books.  They  have  not  the  decided  stamp  of  antiquity  : 
neither  do  they  bear  the  intrinsic  marks  of  a  later  period. 
But  they  are  occasionally  reproduced  by  writers  who  come 
near  the  downfall  of  the  State.  So,  with  the  question 
already  predetermined  as  to  the  author,  they  are  all  most 
naturally  set  down  to  the  account  of  a  later  usaga 

But  in  this  way  the  proper  hne  of  enquiry  is  just  in- 
verted. A  pitiful  philosophy  points  to  a  certain  period, 
and,  magically  converting  theory  into  fact,  bids  the  critic 
assume  it  as  the  historical  date  of  the  writer :  and  it  is 
this  that  compels  him  to  ascribe  the  language  to  the  same 
time.  Whereas  the  true  method,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
at  present,  is  just  the  reverse  ;  and  should  proceed,  con- 
fessedly, on  the  idea  of  defining  the  author's  age  from  the 

M   M   2 
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phenomena  of  language  alone.  For  which  purpose  it  is 
assuredly  not  enough  to  lay  one's  finger  on  a  word  or  form 
not  known  to  be  used  before,  but  employed  in  after  limes. 
In  all  speech,  between  the  boundaries  of  the  archaic  and 
the  new,  there  lies  a  vast  expanse  of  neutral  territoiy 
open  to  all  comers,  even  from  the  most  opposite  parts  of 
the  compass.  Each  one  may  pass  when  it  suits  his  own 
convenience.  And  it  is  no  argument  that  another  has  not 
the  right  of  way  because  he  does  not  appear  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  his  fellow ;  or,  that  the  actual  traveller 
had  no  right  before  because  before  he  did  not  choose  to 
exercise  it.  Hence,  if  any  one's  attention  be  arrested  by 
some  Unguistic  peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy,  he  has  to  see 
whether  it  may  not  be  of  that  order  of  phraseology  that 
lies  equally  accessible  to  all  who  use  the  language.  It 
does  not  foUow  ipso  facto  that  the  author  of  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  unacquainted  with  it ;  nor  does  its  use 
by  later  writers  add  one  whit  to  the  probability  of  his 
ignorance.  It  only  follows,  that  he  had  no  necessity  nor 
inclination  to  use  it  within  the  small  compass  of  the  volume 
he  has  left  us.  Show,  however,  that  the  new  expression 
is  philologically  or  historically  of  later  growth  than  what 
the  Pentateuch  admits  of,  and  then  one  such  example  is 
conclusive  against  Moses. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  remarks  by  the  word  Sv^ba 
occurring  in  Deut.  xiii.  14.  On  purely  linguistic  grounds 
Ewald  would  never  have  dreamt  of  assigning  its  first 
appearance  in  writing  to  the  age  of  David. '  For  it  has  no 
internal  mark  characteristic  of  that  period.  Rather,  he 
admits  it  to  be  old,  and  to  have  had  currency  in  the 
popular  language  before  David  used  it  in  the  Psalms.* 
What,  then,  was  to  hinder  its  employment  by  Moses  in 

'  Geech.  des  Vol.  Is.  vol.  i.  p.  194,  note  2. 
*  Die  Dichter  des  A.  B.  3rd  ed.  Die  PsaL  p.  5. 
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the  course  of  a  speech  calculated  expressly  to  suit  the 
popular  understanding  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  But  then, 
as  Deuteronomy  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  penned  till 
after  the  time  of  David,  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did  use 
it :  and  it  still  remains  true,  that  it  first  appears  in  a  post- 
Mosaic  composition.  Here,  it  is  the  preconceived  notion 
about  the  ag6  of  the  Deuteronomist  that  shapes  the  critic's 
judgment  on  the  language ;  and  it  is  but  the  rationahstic 
theorist  who  speaks,  and  not  the  prince  of  Hebrew 
scholars. 

In  another  work  ^  he  cites  DK  pi  as  a  compound  particle 
characteristic  of  a  late  period.  For,  besides  Deut.  xv.  5, 
it  appears  nowhere  but  in  1  Kings  viii.  25  ;  2  Kings  xxi. 
8  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  16,  xxxiii.  8.  That  there  is  anything  else 
in  the  particle  to  justify  his  conclusion,  he  does  not 
pretend.  Now  it  happens,  that  in  each  of  the  passages 
quoted  from  Kings  and  Chronicles  it  is  Deuteronomy  that 
is  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Deuteronomy,  there- 
fore, is  the  source  whence  the  expression  was  derived : 
and  it  can  be  only  on  the  supposition  that  Deuteronomy 
itself  is  of  late  composition  that  the  particle  in  question 
can  be  so  too.  It  is  begging  the  whole  question  to  point 
out  its  occurrence  in  late  books,  which  manifestly  copy 
from  Deuteronomy,  and  thence  infer  that  Deuteronomy 
must  be  of  the  same  age. 

We  have  in  these  examples,  and  in  a  hundred  others, 
specimens  of  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
best  linguists  to  classify,  without  sure  historic  data  to 
guide  them,  the  successive  aspects  of  a  language  that  has 
preserved  but  few  remains  of  a  once  voluminous  hterature. 
When  we  know,  chronologically,  the  dates  of  several 
authors,  who  flourished  at  different  periods  of  a  nation's 
history,  we  can  easily  compare  them  together ;  and,  if  we 

>  Qraiik  J  270,  b. 
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can  manage  to  eliminate  the  dialectic  and  personal  ele- 
ments, and  to  distinguish  what  is  borrowed  from  what  is 
original,  we  may  form  a  feir  judgment  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  various  epochs.  We  may  thus  make 
out  the  foundations  of  the  structure,  and  classify  the 
distinctive  features  that  entered  into  the  separate  stories 
of  the  building.  But  a  philosopher  will  not  pronounce  on 
the  whole  fabric  from  the  specimen  brick,  or  two,  which 
he  may  have  found  among  the  ruins,  nor  decide  that  one 
kind  of  material  was  unsuited  for  the  lowest  stage,  because 
it  recui-s  frequently  in  the  highest.  A  bone,  indeed,  might 
suffice  for  a  Cuvier  to  point  out  the  essential  structure  of 
the  megatherium :  but  it  could  not  enable  him  to  describe 
the  successive  accidental  changes  which  it  had  to  go 
through  in  life.  Of  the  successive  changes  of  speech  it  is 
impossible  to  command  a  fiill  view  in  any  case ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  complete  induction  of  facts  with  regard  to 
Hebrew  is  too  extravagant  a  notion  for  any  brain  to  con- 
ceive. Yet  this  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  pronounce 
decidedly  on  the  lateness  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in 
dispute.  Hence,  when  the  voice  of  all  antiquity,  and  the 
general  indications  of  the  book  itself,  point  clearly  to  a 
certain  time  and  author,  it  is  most  uncritical,  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  equivocal  forms,  and  those  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
assume  another  period  that  has  nothing  but  the  dislike  of 
prophecy  to  recommend  it. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  addition,  that,  accordimi 
to  the  laws  regulating  the  natural  development  of  speech, 
a  form  that  is  characteristic  of  a  late  period  may  appear 
occasionally  in  an  early  one.  For  there  is  no  hard,  narrow 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  successive  phases  of  a 
living  tongue.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  organic  life  that  its 
processes  are  slow  and  gradual,  and  that  much  of  the  old 
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remains  while  the  new  is  struggling  into  existence.  The 
oak  does  not  take  on  or  cast  all  its  leaves  at  once ;  the 
spring-time  sees  the  beech's  tender  green  bursting  through 
the  dry  brown  foliage  of  the  former  year ;  an  occasional 
symptom  of  advancing  age  will  show  itself  while  man  is 
in  his  prime ;  and  in  decrepitude  the  lineaments  of  child- 
hood may  come  back  again.  Thus,  in  language,  while  a 
solitary  archaism  will  hold  its  ground  amid  the  decay 
going  on  around  it,  a  new  form  or  combination  wiU  show 
itself  now  and  then  sporadically,  long  before  it  becomes 
characteristic  of  a  period,  or  widely  diffused  in  writing. 
Of  this  description  maybe  ^p3n  Dl  (Deut.  xix.  13),  and 
^3D3  (Deut.  vii.  24),  instead  of  ^Jflb  ;  if  this  should  not 
be  rather  classed  with  the  terms  used  in  easy  conversation. 
For  the  freedom  of  conversation  admits  of  looser  forms 
than  writing :  and  a  popular  oration,  like  Deuteronomy, 
will  naturally  contain  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  either 
in  dignified  narrative,  or  in  solemn  prophecy. 

If  the  conversational  style  differs  by  its  very  familiarity 
from  the  language  of  history,  so  does  the  poetical  by  its 
grandeur.  For  the  poet  soars  above  the  prosaic  level, 
and  commands  a  wider  view  of  the  field  of  speech.  He 
lays  under  contribution  long  forgotten  stores,  or  in  right 
of  genius  unfolds  the  forms  that  still  he  hidden  in  their 
germ,  or  liits  off  an  idea  by  a  happy  turn  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  household  favoiu*ite  with  the  people.  The 
form  n^TK  (Deut.  xxxii.  36)  is  so  ancient  that  it  carries 
us  back  to  the  days  when  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  were  still 
one  with  Arabic.  And  yet  it  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
late  Hebrew.  So  easily  may  a  superficial  critic  mistake 
archaic  Hebrew  for  a  modern  Aramaism !  To  the  poets 
we  have  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  such  words  as  njlD^K 
(Ex.  XV.  16) — a  form  that  developed  itself  afterwards  even 
in  the  pronoun  nnfctf  (Jerem.  xxvi.  6). 
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The  phrase  31Ty)  IIVV  (Deut.  xxxii.  36),  supposed  by 
Ewald  ^  to  have  been  transferred  from  popular  speech  into 
writing,  seems  rather  to  have  originated  with  the  song 
of  Moses,  and  thus  to  have  become  proverbial  in  the 
language. 

Lastly,  we  should  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
spoken  and  the  pointed  language.  For  the  system  of 
Massoretic  punctuation  does  not  discriminate  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  vocalisation ;  but  reduces  all  to 
the  same  standard,  and  that  too  of  very  recent  date.  On 
which  account  the  language  seems  to  be  denuded  of  some 
of  the  forms  belonging  to  it  naturally,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  real  archaism  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an 
approach  to  Aramaism.  Bottcher  is  certainly  right  when 
he  shows  that  the  punctuators,  by  attending  too  much  to 
the  usage  of  late  times,  have  almost  entirely  ignored  the 
passive  of  Kal  in  the  ancient  books.*^  Probably  ^}DV^ 
(Deut.  xxvi.  12)  is  the  archaic  form  of  n*2^yb,  and  inst«ul 
of  being  pointed  "^fe^V^,  should  rather  have  been  pointed 
ite^yb.  To  the  punctuators,  for  the  same  reason,  we 
may  ascribe  the  Nithp.  '^333  (Deut.  xx.  8).  For  in  the 
unpointed  text  one  could  as  easily  read  Niphal^  and  should 
do  so  if  the  other  is  so  modern  as  is  generally  beUeved. 

It  may  be  useful  now  to  embody  these  reflections  in  a 
few  short  canons  of  simple  application. 

1.  A  philological  phenomenon,  that  is  not  demonstrabk 
inconsistent  with  an  early  age,  cannot  prove  the  lateness 
of  a  writer. 

2.  A  word  or  phrase  that  has  no  sure  sign  of  late  groicth 
from  within,  or  of  late  adoption  from  without,  is  not 
demonstrably  inconsistent  with  an  early  age. 

3.  In  the  scanty  remains  of  an  extinct  literature,  liti 

'  Geschichte  d.  Vol.  Is.  ib.  p.  194,  note  2. 

•  Ib.  vol.  i.  §  588,  p.  381;  vol  iL  §  90^  pp.  08,  99;  $  906,  p.  102. 
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usage  is,  of  itself,  no  criterion  either  of  late  growth  or  of 
late  adoption. 

4.  A  form  characteristic  of  a  late  period  may  appear 
occasionally  in  an  early  one. 

5.  The  style  of  conversation  or  of  popular  oratory 
admits  freer  expression  than  dignified  composition. 

6.  A  late  phenomenon  in  prose  may  not  be  so  in 
poetry. 

7.  The  modem  appearance  of  a  word  may  be  due,  not 
to  the  writer,  but  to  the  punctuator. 

With  such  philological  canons  to  guide  us,  we  need  be 
at  no  loss  in  disposing  of  the  long  catalogues  of  late 
linguistic  peculiarities  which,  for  reasons  quite  indepen- 
dent of  language,  have  been  attributed  to  the  Deuter- 
onomist. 

That  of  Hartmann  ^  is  classical ;  and,  therefore,  we  take 
it  in  detail. 

in. 

He  first  gives  a  list  of  Deuteronomic  words,  which  he 
sets  down  as  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  Captivity. 

And  yet,  when  we  remember  that  Deuteronomy,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  was  the  great  text-book  of  that  period, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  it  coloured  all  the  prophetic 
language  of  the  time,  we  would  naturally  expect  a  certain 
amoimt  of  similarity  in  word  and  phrase,  Avithout  believing 
in  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  authors.  Had  not 
this  been  forgotten,  we  would  have  heard  less  of  the 
following  series : — 

1.  There  is  mvi  (Deut.  xxviii.  25).  In  order  to  see 
how  httle  virtue  there  is  in  this  example,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  the  two  forms  of  the  word.     The  one  is 

*  Historisch-kritische  Forechungen,  pp.  060-664.     In  refuting  these  ob- 
jections the  work  of  Welte,  pp.  9-27,  wiU  be  of  use. 
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niy  t,  as  above ;  the  other  by  the  transposition  of  a  letter, 
nvit  as  pointed  by  the  Massoretes,  or  nj^lT  as  main- 
tained by  Ewald.^  The  form  in  which  it  appears  in 
Deuteronomy  is  the  first ;  and  only  once  more  does  it 
occm-  in  the  whole  range  of  Scripture — viz.,  in  Ezek. 
xxiii  46.  A  single  case  in  a  prophet  of  the  exile,  who 
has  clearly  in  view  this  very  passage  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
far  from  establishing  a  common  usage  at  the  time.  We 
might,  therefore,  dismiss  the  objection  without  further 
notice,  were  it  not  worth  while  observing  that  the  Deuter- 
onomistic  form  of  the  word  is  really  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two,  and  consequently  the  most  suitable  for  Moses, 
The  name  ]jyT  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27)  is  derived  from  the  same 
root,  and  is  undoubtedly  pre-Mosaic.  It  is  the  name  of 
an  Edomite  chieftain,  like  Tyhv  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40),  which 
was  used  before  Moses,  instead  of  ilSw.  The  form  in 
question,  therefore,  may  have  been  familiar  to  Isaac's 
family,  before  Esau  gained  possession  of  Edom ;  or  the 
long  contact  of  Israel  with  Edom  at  the  exodus  mav 
have  favoured  its  adoption  by  the  former.  At  all  events 
it  has  much  more  of  an  archaic  appearance  than  the 
other. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  word  in  its  modem  shape 
occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  8,  and  is  common  in  Jeremiah 
(xv.  4,  xxiv.  9,  xxix.  18,  xxxiv.  17).  And  what  makes 
it  all  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  both  writers  had 
Deuteronomy  in  their  eye  at  the  time.  In  Jeremiah  it  is 
clear :  for  four  times  he  has  it,  quoting  Deuteronomy's  con- 
text :  X^ar^  nlD^pO  b'2^  nyirb.  And  in  Chronicles  it 
is  Hezekiah  who  refers  to  the  reahsation  of  the  threats 
denounced  against  Israel's  infidelity,  and  consequently  to 
Deuteronomy,  where  both  the  threat  and  the  word  are  to 
be  found.     The  force  of  habit  would  seem  to  have  pre- 

*  Gram.  J  72,  b. 
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vented  them  giving  the  obsolete  pronunciation  which  is 
confined  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  the  Qeri  of  the  Masso- 
retes  is  merely  intended  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
form  there  found  is  the  original  one.  From  these  obser- 
vations, any  ordinary  critic  would  infer  that  the  usage  of 
the  exile  writers  is,  in  this  instance,  opposed  to  that  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  Deuteronomic  form  of  the 
word  is  more  likely  to  be  Mosaic  than  the  other. 

2.  The  next  term  on  the  Ust  is  D*^T,  strangers^  which 
Deut.  xxxii.  16  uses  for  strange  gods.  Such  usage  is  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  late  writers,  as  Jer.  ii.  25,  iii.  13,  v.  19 ; 
and  Ezek.  xvi.  32.  But  the  fact  has  been  assumed 
without  due  examination  of  the  data  on  which  it  rests. 
Besides  the  meaning  strangers^  the  word  has  the  signifi- 
cation of  gallant  lovers — a  secondary  one,  indeed,  but 
derived  intelligibly  from  the  first,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  feminine  rr^T  harlot  (Prov.  v.  3).  The  Phenicians 
traded  in  men  as  well  as  in  goods,  and  were  probably  the 
first  among  whom  foreign  captives  became  synonymous 
with  individuals  of  the  degraded  class. ^  In  this  secondaiy 
sense  DHT  is  frequently  apphed  by  the  prophets  to  alien 
gods^  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  figure  that  pictures 
Israel  as  the  spouse  of  Jehovah  (Deut.  xxxi.  16).  Thus, 
in  Jer.  ii.  25,  it  is  :  *  I  have  loved  strangers,'  or  rather 
gallants^  following  out  the  metaphor  of  verse  20,  where 
Israel  is  represented  as  playing  the  harlot ;  thus  again  in 
Jer.  iii.  13,  where  the  idea  is  but  part  of  the  imagery 
running  through  the  whole  passage  from  verse  6  to  14. 
In  Ezekiel,  the  entire  chapter  xvi.  turns  on  the  same 
figure.  With  regard  to  Jer.  v.  19,  it  is  there  question  of 
serving  foreign  enemies^  and  not  strange  gods.  If  the 
word  occurs  anywhere  at  all  in  the  pecuUar  application  of 
Deuteronomy,  it  is  in  Is.  xhii.  12,  and  that,  too,  in  the 

^  See  MoverS;  Die  Phonizieri  i.  p.  53. 
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singular  number.  But  one  example,  probably  borrowed 
from  Deuteronomy,  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  common 
usage  independent  of  it. 

The  Song  of  Moses,  where  D'")l  appears  (Deut.  xssdi. 
16),  is  dictated  in  the  sublimest  strain  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  marked  by  an  employment  of  epithets  ■which  are 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  context,  although  they  do  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  same  precise  signification.  We 
have  an  example  exactly  similar  to  the  present  in  the  next 
verse,  where  the  context  shows  that  D'K^in,  new,  requires 
gods  to  be  supplied.  Supposing,  now,  that  such  a  word 
came  afterwards  into  common  use,  in  the  sense  of  new 
gods,  it  would  only  prove  that  what  at  first  was  a  synop- 
tical Ucense  of  poetry,  became  afterwards,  like  the  phrases 
of  Shakespeare,  a  favourite  expression  in  prose.  This,  it  is 
evident,  would  show  quite  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended 
by  our  adversaries,  as  the  common  usage  would  never 
liave  arisen,  unless  Deuteronomy  had  long  been  familiar 
to  men's  minds.  So  that,  were  we  even  to  grant  the 
identity  of  usage  in  Deuteronomy  and  the  writers  of  the 
Captivity,  it  would  be  quite  reconcilable  with  Deuter- 
onomy's Mosaic  origin, 

3.  The  word  n"}'  for  month  is  also  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  a  later  time.  Hence,  Ex.  ii.  2 ;  Deut.  xxi.  13, 
xzxiii  14,  cannot  be  Mosaic. 

It  should  bo  observed,  in  reply,  that  the  three  passages 
I  just  cited  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Pentateuch   where 
^is  found ;   whereas,  the  other  word  for    month,  or 
moon,  B^nh  appears  about  80   times.     The  former, 
lis  the  exception  in  the   Pentateuch.       So  that  if 
nann's  irapHed  assertion  that  it  is  the  rule  in  the 
J  books  were  correct,  it  would  prove  that   the  one 
§e  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  other.  But,  indeed, 
fen  in  tlie  later  books  B'lh  is  the  more  common,  though 
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it  is  relatively  far  less  so  than  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
respective  usage  is,  therefore,  different,  if  it  be  not 
opposite ;  and  if  rTI^  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Judges^  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Judges  is  not  equal  to  the 
third  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  word  occurs  but 
thrice. 

4.  Doctrine  is  once  expressed  in  the  Pentateuch  by 
ni5^,  and  that  in  the  sublime  Song  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  2),  where  we  naturally  expect  to  find  both  words 
and  phrases  that  are  unusual.  That  one  appearance  can 
never  establish  a  parallel  with  the  books  of  the  exile,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  occur  frequently — in  Job  once,  in 
Proverbs  six  times,  and  once  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah. 
We  need  not  here  discuss  when  these  books  were  written. 
Critics  have  not  settled  it  among  themselves.  But  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  the  word  is  met  with  in  what  is 
univei-sally  allowed  to  be  the  genuine  Isaiah  (xxix.  24). 
Apart,  then,  fi:om  Deuteronomy,  we  are  certain  that  it 
was  used  long  before  the  exile,  and  uncertain  whether  it 
ever  appears  during  or  after  it.  Sorry  grounds  for  a 
critic  to  pronounce  the  word  to  be  modern,  and  Deutero- 
nomy to  be  a  work  of  the  Captivity ! 

5.  With  regard  to  ^ni3,  thy  outcasts  (Deut.  xxx.  4), 
one  may  well  echo  the  words  of  Havernick :  '  What  there 
is  in  this  word  indicative  of  a  later  usage,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive.' ^  It  is  not  the  idea  of  Israel's  captivity  and  banish- 
ment that  is  late.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  other  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  met  with  in  the  oldest  of  the 
prophets,  Joel  (iv.  1),  Hosea  (vi.  11),  and  Amos  (v.  27). 
It  is  not  the  word  expressing  the  idea,  that  is  late.  For 
it  is  found  in  Is.  xi.  12,  xvi.  4  ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  13, 14. 
It  cannot  be  the  peculiar  form  of  the  word.  For  that 
occurs  nowhere  but  in  Deuteronomy. 

'  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  167. 
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6.  The  Hiphil  form  of  HB^J,  to  lend,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  twice  in  Deuteronomy  (xv.  2,  xxiv.  10),  never 
appears  again  in  the  same  sense.  Is  that  what  is  called 
later  usage? 

7.  The  word  B^nj,  to  uproot,  proves  the  very  reverse  of 
what  is  wanted.  The  Pentateuch  has  it  only  once  (Deut. 
xxix.  27);  whereas,  it  is  common  in  the  later  books. 
Jeremiah  (to  pass  over  Kings  and  Chronicles)  has  it 
eleven  times — ^i.  10,  xii.  14,  15,  17,  xviii.  7,  14,  xxiv.  6, 
xxxi.  28,  40,  xlii.  10,  xlv.  4.  The  intermediate  books 
use  it  as  well  (Amos  ix.  15  ;  Mic.  v.  13  ;  Ps.  ix.  7). 
This  proves  that  while  the  word  was  used  through  all  the 
Hebrew  hterature,  its  single  soUtary  occurrence  in  the 
Pentateuch  contrasts  with  its  frequency  in  later  times. 

8.  D^JE^  ^S,  two  parts,  cannot  be  said  to  be  characteristic 
either  of  the  Pentateuch  or  of  the  later  hterature.  For, 
while  it  is  found  but  once  in  Deuteronomy  (xxi.  17),  it 
is  found  only  twice  more  in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew 
(2  Kings  ii.  9 ;  Zech.  xiii.  8). 

9.  To  say  that  b^p,  to  bereave,  is  peculiar  to  after 
times,  is  to  ignore  its  use  in  1  Sam.  xv.  33,  and  in  Hos. 
ix.  12. 

10.  ni"1^"){p  coupled  with  2b,  and  meaning  obduracy, 
is  a  term  that  occurs  only  once  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut 
xxLx.  18).  From  this  passage  it  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  Ps.  Ixxxi.  1 3,  which  is  fiUed  with  allusions 
to  the  law  and  the  exodus.  The  only  other  author  who 
employs  it  is  Jeremiah,  who  has  it  six  times.  The  rational 
inference  from  this  is,  that  Jeremiah,  whose  style  is  largely 
impregnated  with  the  sentiments  and  phrases  of  Deutero- 
nomy, took  from  that  book  the  expressive  word  which  he 
so  frequently  uses.  That  it  was  not  the  common  usage  of 
the  time  is  manifest  from  its  non-appearance  in  any  of 
the  other  writers  of  the  period.     As  for  the  form  of  the 
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word,  it  is  good  old  Hebrew.^    The  Aramaic  form  is 

m     • 

11.  The  word  ^iil  in  the  sense  of  honour^  majesty,  is 
found  in  Deut.  v.  21,  ix.  26,  and  also  in  the  compositions 
of  the  exile.  But  that,  we  must  repeat,  is  no  proof  that 
they  were  both  written  at  the  same  time.  For  the  writers 
of  the  exile,  in  all  probability,  borrowed  it  from  the  pages 
of  Deuteronomy  itself.  The  abstract  form  nSlil  is  more 
characteristic  of  that  period  ;  and  had  it,  instead  of  the 
elder  one,  appeared  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  would  have 
been  much  more  reason  for  suspecting  the  presence  of  a 
later  hand  than  Moses. 

IV. 

Hartmann  next  instances  certain  phrases  or  formula^* 
which  he  pretends  to  be  as  demonstrative  of  the  late  origin 
of  Deuteronomy  as  the  single  words  before  adduced.  And 
we  can  quite  agree  with  him.  For  as  there  is  no  force 
whatever  in  his  catalogue  of  words,  neither  is  there  any 
in  his  list  of  phrases. 

1.  The  critic  appeals  to  Gesenius  as  his  authority  for 
maintaining  the  late  origin  of  y^H  *iy3,  to  extirpate  the 
bad.  But  Gesenius  had  no  reason  for  saying  so,  except 
the  supremely  silly  one,  that,  while  another  phrase  expres- 
sive of  the  same  idea  occurs  in  the  previous  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  this  one  is  foimd  nine  times  in  Deuteronomy. 
Not  to  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the  two  formulas  are  not 
really  equivalent  in  meaning,  as  Havemick  shows,  ^  the 
Deuteronomical  formula  occurs  only  once  elsewhere  ;  and 
that  too  in  the  old  Book  of  Judges  (xx.  13).  So  that  the 
phrase  never  occurs  in  the  later  compositions. 

'  See  Ewald's  Gram.  §  165 ;  Biittcher's  Gram.  §  617. 
»  Int.  to  the  0.  T.,  p.  168. 
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2.  It  is  singular  how  nin*  DB^  t{**P  should  be  cited 
a.  a  dmilarly  late  formula'  Th/poinl  of  oomp«i«>«  i. 
entirely  wanting.  For  it  appears  nowhere  but  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch (Gen.  xvi.  13 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  3).  The  accusative 
after  tt'lj^  is  found  in  Davidic  Psalms  (xviii.  7,  xxii.  3) 
and  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  4,  7. 

3.  As  Havemick  and  Welte  remark,  there  is  a  strange 
oversight  in  quoting  zh'bv  3  B^H,  to  take  to  heart,  as 
belonging  to  Deut.  iv.  39,  xxx.  1.  The  phrase  is  3*B^n 
37"7N :  which,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  also  in  1  Kings 
viii.  47,  and  2  Chron.  vi.  37.  But  there  it  is  Solomon 
inditing  his  sublime  prayer  in  the  borrowed  language  of 
Deuteronomy.  On  which  account  the  usage  is  not 
independent  Elsewhere  the  phrase  does  not  occur  at  alL 
So  that  it  has  no  mark  whatever  of  modem  origin, 

4.  niD  131,  to  teach  apostacy^  is  met  with,  besides 
the  Pentateuch,  twice  in  Jeremiah  (xxviii.  16,  xxix.  32), 
and  once  Isaiah  (lix.  13).  Is  there  anything  to  show  that 
the  prophets  could  not  take  it  from  Deuteronomy  ? 

5.  From  Deuteronomy  unquestionably  Jeremiah  bor- 
rows the  pecuhar  phraseology  ♦P'^y  ^b  lE^t*,  which  I 
have  forbidden.  He  is  the  only  author  who  uses  it  in 
addition  to  the  Deuteronomist,  and  Leviticus.  And  as  he 
employs  it  four  times,  it  was  evidently  one  of  his  predilec- 
tion. Yet  he  could  not  have  taken  it  from  his  contempo- 
raries, who  never  use  it  at  all.  It  must  have  been  either 
peculiar  to  himself,  therefore,  or  else  borrowed  from 
ancient  documents.  His  works  show  that  he  was  ever 
studying  and  quoting  Deuteronomy.  Why  could  he  not 
have  done  so  in  this  case  ? 

6.  *7tt"K^  is  clearly  what  Hartmann  means,  when  he 
quotes  V??"^^  ^^  fr^°^  Deuteronomy.  This  appears  only 
in  Isaiah  x.  15 ;  that  only  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  21. 
Wh  ere  is  there  a  trace  of  later  growth  ? 
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7.  IB^N  "^3*7  by,  that^  sifice^  occurring  in  Deut.  xxii. 
24,  xxiii.  5,  is  said  to  form  the  transition  to  the  synony- 
mous Aramaising  phrases  B^  ^^15*7  ^^  (Eccles.  vii.  14),  and 
^"l  ri^31  by  (Dan.  ii.  30).  But  how  can  that  show  a  late 
usage  ?  The  formula  never  turns  up  at  all  in  the  later 
books.  It  is  replaced  in  them  by  the  others  which  Hart* 
mann  cites,  and  which  are  decidedly  modern  in  their 
character.  So  that  the  argument  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Deuteronomic  formula. 

8.  Credner^  lays  great  stress  upon  the  phrase  \i^Q2  Hliy 
of  the  Pentateuch.     There  it  is   used  in   the   sense   of 
fasting^  instead  of  D^lf.     It  is  said  to  belong  to  the  post- 
exile  period,  and  hence  to  make  its  appearance  in  Is.  Iviii. 
3,  5,  and  in  Ps.  xxxv.  13. 

On  which  we  may  remark,  first :  that,  as  Credner  him- 
self admits,  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning  between  the 
phrase  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  word  D1V.  The  latter 
directs  attention  to  the  physical  effect  on  the  body,  the 
former  to  the  moral  effect  on  the  soul.  And  as  there  are 
varieties  of  ways  to  afflict  thesoul^  the  voluntary  abstinence 
implied  in  D^V,  or  something  equivalent,  must  have  been 
understood  when  the  more  spiritual  phrase  was  employed. 
So  we  find  in  Ps.  xxxv.  13,  that  the  corporeal  abstinence 
is  actually  expressed,  as  the  cause  of  the  souVs  ajffliction^ 
and  so  completes  the  phrase  :  'ti^flJ  D^yH  ^n^IIV,  /  have 
afflicted  my  soul  by  fasting.  From  this  it  would  only 
follow,  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  internal  effect  is  more 
looked  to  than  the  external. 

Secondly :  the  only  places  where,  besides  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  peculiar  phrase  is  met  with  are  those  enumerated 
by  Credner  himself.  And  yet  none  of  them  seem  to 
belong  to  the  period  after  the  exile.  Even  Hitzig  and 
Gesenius  prove  that  the  part  of  Isaiah  in  question  is 

'  Ap.  Welte,  ib.  p.  10. 
VOL.  I.  N  N 
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anterior  to  it ;  and  most  critics  maintain  that  Fs.  xxxv. 
belongs  to  David. 

Thirdly,  D^S  is  the  word  that  always  occurs  in  the 
works  that  are  known  to  be  of  that  period  :  seven  times 
in  Zechariah,  four  times  in  Esther,  twice  in  Ezra,  twice  in 
Nehemiah,  twice  in  Chronicles,  i&c.  So  that  the  usage  is 
absolutely  the  reverse  of  what  Credner  would  have  us 
believe. 

V. 

Hartmann  instances  two  grammatical  forms  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  those  of  a  later  age.  They  are  the  feminine 
infinitive,  and  the  third  person  singular  feminine  of  the 
verb  in  n—  instead  of  tl—} 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  these 
forms  indicate  any  Aramaic  influence,  or  gradual  d^ene- 
racy.  They  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  for  that  reason  must  have  been  developed 
in  the  parent  tongue,  before  the  characteristic  diflTerences 
of  the  family  had  shown  themselves  in  Arabic,  Ethiopia 
Sjnriac,  Chaldee,  or  Hebrew.  Each  branch  assumed  its 
own  peculiarities.  But  neither  of  the  forms  in  question 
ever  disappeared  entirely  from  Hebrew  literature.  For  not 
only  does  the  feminine  infinitive  occur  in  all  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  in  Is.  xxix.  13,  xxx.  19  ;  2  Sam.  xix. 
7;  Hos.  vii.  4  ;  Am.  iv.  11.  So  the  third  person  sin- 
gular feminine  in  n—  is  found  disguised  in  nfrt^^p  (Is. 
vii.  14),  poetically,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  as  an 
archaism. 

VI. 

We  have  lastly  on  Hartmann's  list  certain  conjunctive 
particles,  which,  though  they  appear  in  the  Pentateucli, 
belong,  he  says,  to  the  declining  literature.^ 

'  lb.  p.  661.  « lb. 
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1.  There  is  ]Q  with  the  future  (Deut.  xxxiii.  11)  in  the 
sense  of  that  not  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this 
particle  can  prove  anything  to  the  point.  On  the  contrary, 
the  passage  has  so  much  of  the  old  poetic  phraseology, 
that  the  use  of  the  word  soon  passed  away  completely.  It 
never  turns  up  again.  It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  ]d\, 
which  is  a  different  particle,  and  has  a  different  meaning  ; 
and  which,  besides,  appears  in  some  of  the  older  books 
(Jud.  xix.  30 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  11,  19 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  26  ;  Mich, 
vii.  12). 

2.  The  union  of  b  with  the  infinitive,  with  or  without 
p^n,  to  denote  the  future,  is  also  set  down  as  the  mark 
of  a  late  composition. 

With  Jl^tl  the  usage  is  certainly  common  enough, 
whether  with  Havernick  ^  we  distinguish  various  shades  of 
meaning,  or  allow  it  to  stand  simply  as  a  note  of  futurity. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  form  confined  to  any  one  period. 
Besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  found  in  Jos.  ii.  5  ;  Is.  vi.  13, 
ix.  4.  The  later  usage  is  that  where  H^^H  is  dropped. 
But  that  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Pentateuch.  For 
Deut.  iv.  2,  which  Hartmann  cites,  contains  the  common 
use  of  7  before  the  infinitive  construct,  meaning  to^  as  in 
DnVnb  b^l  (Num.  xxii.  11),  and  is  well  translated  by 
Benisch  :  *  that  ye  may  keep,'  &c. 

3.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  Hartmann  does,^  that  '3Sb 
is  in  any  case  used  for  7  with  ]ny  The  usage  cannot, 
therefore,  be  characterised  as  a  late  one  on  this  ground. 
The  phrase,  indeed,  is  known  to  the  Pentateuch  (Gen. 
xviii.  8),  and  to  other  works.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  it  is  peculiar  to  later  times.  The  transition 
to  the  Chaldaic  D^j^.,  which  Hartmann  brings  forward  to 
strengthen  his  argument,  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion.    For,  first,  a  Chaldaic  idiom  may  be  founded  on 

'  lb.  p.  170.  «  lb.  p.  662. 
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ancient  usage,  and  not  necessarily  on  one  originating  imme- 
diately before  the  transition  takes  place.  Secondly,  this 
one  in  particular  may  rather  be  sought  in  Gen.  xliii.  14, 
and  Ex.  iii.  21 ;  or  in  Gen.  xviii.  8,  than  in  Deuteronomy 
iv.  8,  &c. 

4.  The  frequent  occurrence,  in  Deuteronomy,  of  par- 
ticiples joined  with  separate  pronouns,  comes  not  from  a 
later  practice,  as  Hartmann  believes,  but  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  Moses  is  actually  addressing  the  Israelites,  just 
on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Jordan.  In  these  circumstances 
the  participle  is  the  most  appropriate  form  of  address,  and 
brings  necessarily  with  it  the  separate  pronoun,  as  else- 
where (Jos.  xxiv.  15). 

5.  The  construction  of  a  verb  with  b  ,  the  sign  of  the 
dative,  instead  of  flK,  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  is 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  a  later  hand.  Hence 
Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  to  be  found,  could  not,  according 
to  Hartmann,*  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Moses. 
Here  again  there  is  a  sweeping  generalisation  from  a 
very  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  The  few  examples  tliat 
occur  in  Deuteronomy  are  easily  explained  witliout  any 
Aramaising  influence  at  work  ;  and  have,  moreover,  their 
parallels  in  the  four  first  books.  See  Havernick  s  remarb 
on  the  subject,^  and  Ewald.' 

6.  The  pecuharity  of  using  the  pronoun  in  the  nomina- 
tive with  the  oblique  case  at  the  same  time  is  no  distinctive 
mark  of  late  authorship.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxiv.  27, 
xxvii.  34 ;  Jos.  xxiii.  9. 

VII. 

From  these  specimens  of  Hartmann's  criticism  we  may 
see  what  judgment  we  are  to  pass  on  the  words,  phrases, 

>  lb.  p.  663.  *  lb.  p.  171.  '  Grmm.  $  282,  c 
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forms,  conjunctions,  which  he  adduces  from  the  other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  which  he  confesses  to  be 
rarer  and  less  decisive  than  those  he  has  cited  from 
Deuteronomy.  Without  wading  through  such  antiquated 
objections  in  detail,  we  may  dismiss  them  with  the  re- 
mark that,  if  his  strongest  arguments  are  so  weak,  his 
weakest  must  be  truly  pitiful. 

As,  however,  he  professes  to  detect  in  the  triumphal 
song  of  Israel  (Ex.  xv.)  many  traces  of  an  after  age,  it 
may  be  well  to  devote  to  his  strictures  on  it  a  special 
and  more  detailed  consideration.  Into  it  '  are  compressed 
many  pecuharities  of  the  later   speech :    for   example, 

n-npr  for  mot  (v.  2)  .ID^DD;  for  TSIDD^  (v.  5)..n^W 
for  nniW^v.  6)  ...  IDnyV  (v.  8),  which  airai  \ey6iia/ov 
is  found  in  S)Tiac  and  Arabic^  as  the  substantive  HD'iy 
appears  only  in  later  books ;  D^^"373  (v.  8),  which  later 
expression  (see  Ezek.  xxvii.  4)  stands  here  for  D^n  '^'in3, 
as  we  have  it  in  chap.  xiv.  16,  27 ;  DflB^J  (v.  10)  appears 
in  Is.  xl.  24.  The  rare  form,  HDbS  (v.  16),  for  "^03^  we 
meet  with  also  in  1  Kings  xviii.  44 ;  finally,  in  the  word 
nnO^N  (v.  16)  may  be  detected  the  Syriac  form  of  the 
article.'  ^ 

The  word  n"1DT  is  found  in  Is.  xii.  2,  and  is  taken  from 
the  Pentateuch.  It  is  not,  therefore,  late  ;  neither  is  the 
grammatical  form,  which  occurs  in  the  oldest  books  (Gen. 
xlix.  22),  and  is  itself  archaic. 

lO'pD^  does  not  appear  again,  and  so  gives  no  criterion 
to  judge  by,  except  the  singularity  of  the  form ;  and 
certainly  that  is  not  of  modern  growth. 

Our  critic  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  ^'y^^i  stands  for 
n^'^^Kl  It  is  poetical  for  the  niphal  participle  ;  and  the 
' —  par^ogic  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  old  style  (Gen. 
xhx.  11,  12).2 

»  lb.  pp.  670,  671.  >  See  Bottcher's  Gram.  $  616. 
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That  10*?W  is  found  in  cognate  languages  is  surely  no 
ai'gument  that  it  is  late  in  Hebrew,  and  cannot  demon- 
strate that  the  hymn  of  the  Exodus  was  composed  at  the 
time  of  the  exile. 

How  Hartmann  can  find  anything  peculiarly  modem 
in  the  poetic  D^"I1*73,  surpasses  comprehension. 

The  verb  ^B^J  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Bible;  here 
and  in  Isaiah  (xl.  24).  Singular  proof  of  its  modem 
character ! 

The  form  HDbS  is  undoubtedly  rare ;  but  that  is  rather 
in  favour  of  its  antiquity. 

The  ending  of  HnO^K  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Syriac  article.  It  may  even  be  the  oldest  of  all  feminine 
terminations.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  found  in  ancient 
works,  such  as  Jud.  xiv.  1;  Ps.  iii.  3;  Hos.  viii.  7. 

vni. 

Having  done  with  Hartmann,  we  now  come  back  to 
Davidson,  and  wonder  how  he  can  lay  the  least  stress  ou 
his  concluding  remark.  An  artless  author,  like  Moses, 
naturally  assumes  the  style  adapted  to  the  character  in 
which  he  writes.  It  is  narrative  when  he  writes  as  the 
historian  ;  prophetic  when  he  utters  the  divine  judgments 
on  national  apostacy  ;  oratorical  when  he  exhorts ;  %i5- 
latorial  when  he  gives  law ;  poetical  when  he  chaunts  the 
triumphal  song  of  the  Eed  Sea,  or  describes  Jehovah's 
undying  love  for  Israel.  It  may  be  that  he  even  created 
the  rhetorical  style  among  the  Hebrews,  though  we  have 
no  other  such  specimen  as  Deuteronomy  extant  in  all  their 
hterature.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  for  his  other 
compositions  he  had  models  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  pro- 
phecies, and  lyrics,  and  stories  of  the  patriarchs.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  a  rich  store  of  Egyptian  Hterature,  with 
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which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  youth.  How  far  it 
may  have  influenced  the  style  of  Hebrew  writing  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  parallelism  so  charac- 
teristic of  Hebrew  poetry  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
poetiy  of  Egypt.^ 

*  De  Roug^,  Revue  Contemporaine,  1856,  p.  397,  ap.  Ewald,  Dich.  d.  A.B, 
i.  p.  14. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ALLEGED    INCONGRUITY    OF    THE   PENTATEUCH    WITH   THE 
PERSON   AND   CHARACTER   OP    MOSES. 

Some  authors  believe  that  not  only  Moses,  but  Aaron, 
Eleazar,  Joshua,  or  even  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  may 
liave  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch. 
And  certainly  we  can  see  no  reason  why  any  or  all 
of  them  might  not  have  been  engaged  in  notinty  down 
incidents,  in  drawing  up  registers,  and  even  extending 
drafts  of  notices  to  be  inserted  in  the  work.  But  our 
thesis  maintains  that  whatever  information  they  mav  have 
supplied  him  with,  whatever  writings  of  theirs  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Pentateuch,  it  was  all  adopted  by  Moses  as 
his  own,  and  comes  to  us  stamped  with  the  seal  of  his 
authority.  On  this  accoimt  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in 
review  the  arguments  adduced  by  our  adversaries,  to  show 
the  unsuitableness  of  certain  sections  and  passages  to  the 
person  and  character  of  Moses. 

I. 

Hartmann  finds  in  the  use  of  the  third  person  an  armi- 
ment  against  the  Mosaic  authorship.  *  The  Pentateuch/  iie 
writes,^  '  everywhere  speaks  of  Moses  in  the  third  pereon, 
as  of  an  individual  quite  separate  from  it,  and  remote.' 

And  yet  the  critic  is  aware  that  Thucydides  in  this  way 

1  lb.  p.  545. 
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always  speaks  of  his  command  in  the  Peloponnesian  War ; 
in  the  Anabasis,  Xenophon  uses  the  same  style ;  Caesar 
and  Procopius  do  the  same.  Wliy  should  Moses  be  denied 
a  common  privilege?  Because,  forsooth,  Moses  is  an 
Oriental  ;  and  it  is  anomalous  to  transfer  the  literary 
fiishions  of  classic  Greece  and  Eome  to  a  nomad  of  the 
Arabian  desert. 

But  surely  to  ignore  the  practice  of  Oriental  authors  is 
the  worst  anomaly  of  all.  Barhebraeus,  the  great  Syrian 
liistorian,  speaks  of  himself,  in  his  Chronicle,  as  the  pri- 
mate (Maphariono)}  Josephus  might  be  objected  to,  as  he 
formed  himself  on  classic  models.  But,  then,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  Isaiah,  who,  in  passages  admitted  by  all  critics 
to  be  genuine  (c.  vii.  3  ff.,  xx.),  uses  the  same  style? 
What  of  Hosea  (i.),  of  Amos  (vii.  12-17)  ?  to  say  nothing 
of  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  And  why 
should  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  be  overlooked, 
and  Matthew  and  John  pass  for  nothing  even  in  the  school 
of  Tubingen  ? 

ii. 

'  These  are  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  whom  the  Lord 
said.  Bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land 
of  Egypt  according  to  their  armies.  These  are  they 
which  spake  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  to  bring  out  the 
cliildren  of  Israel  from  Egypt :  these  are  that  Moses  and 
Aaron '  (Exodus  vi.  26). 

Davidson's  comment  is  the  following  : — '  This  language 
implies  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  after  Moses,  when 
his  name  and  character  had  become  celebrated.  But 
Hengstenberg  maintains  that  the  words,  "  These  are  that 
Moses  and  Aaron,"  are  equivalent  in  this  connexion  to 
"  this  is  the  genealogy  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ;"  or,  "  These 

^  Ap.  Havemick;  ib.  p.  20. 
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are  Moses  and  Aaron  according  to  their  genealogical  re- 
lations." Even  this  supposition,  however,  does  not  remove 
the  idea  of  a  later  author ;  the  demonstrative  pronawi 
pointing  to  such.  And  why  should  Moses  himself,  in 
recording  his  genealogy,  have  mentioned  that  he  and  his 
brother  were  the  persons  to  whom  the  Lord  said,  "  Bring 
out  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  accord- 
ing to  their  armies,"  &c.  ?  Surely  this  were  a  superfluous 
addition  to  the  genealogical  register,  as  given  by  him- 
self.' 1 

If  we  compare  the  passage  in  question  with  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  we  shall  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  answer 
fully  these  three  objections.  At  the  critical  period  fol- 
lowing the  first  conference  with  Pharaoh,  when  Moses 
describes  the  exasperation  of  the  king,  the  increased 
oppression  of  the  Israelites,  their  reproaches  against  him- 
self, and  his  own  consequent  discouragement,  he  records 
(verse  13)  the  renewed  and  formal  appointment  of  himself 
and  Aaron,  as  Jehovah's  ambassadors,  empowered  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  bondage  of  Israel.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  Moses  and  his  brother  demand  a  distinct  genealo- 
gical notice  in  the  history.  Accordingly,  the  comparative 
standing  of  their  tribe  is  stated  in  the  next  verses,  their 
own  family-tree  sketched  out,  and  the  whole  finished  off 
with  the  obnoxious  words.  Hengstenberg  was,  therefore, 
right  in  adopting  the  explanation  of  Bonfrerius,  that  thev 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  winding  up  of  the  genea- 
logy. Indeed,  they  are  nothing  else  but  the  genealogy's 
usual  epilogue,  with  the  addition  of  such  words  as  serve 
to  bring  the  narrative  back  to  the  point  where  it  was 
broken  in  upon  by  the  insertion  of  the  register. 

That  the  words  are  such  as  the  genealogical  epilogue  is 
usually  couched  in,  we  need  not  go  far  to  prove.     The 

» lb.  p.  7. 
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present  context  supplies  the  data.  For  *  these  are  that 
Moses  and  Aaron'  (apart  from  the  demonstrative  that^ 
which  is  not  in  the  original)  is  a  plirase  equivalent 
to  *  these  be  the  families  of  Reuben '  (14) ;  *  these  be  the 
families  of  Simeon '  (15) ;  '  these  be  the  famihes  of  Levi  * 
(19)  ;  or,  if  an  individual  be  wanted,  *  that  is  Esau,  the 
father  of  Edom  '  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43).  For  here  WV  «in 
Ont*  ^3N,  though  disguised  in  our  Enghsh  versions,  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  nH**"^  Ty^D  VCiT\. 

That  the  words  immediately  following  this  clause  are 
intended  to  reunite  the  broken  thread  of  the  narrative  is 
evident  from  comparing  those  which  introduce  the  family 
register  with  those  which  come  immediately  after  it.  In 
verse  13  we  have :  *  And  Jehovah  spoke  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron^  and  commanded  them  concerning  the  children  of 
Israel^  and  concerning  Pharaoh^  king  of  Egypt^  to  bring 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  Then  fol- 
lows the  register.  To  wind  up  the  genealogy  with  a 
return  to  the  point  where  the  story  was  interrupted,  the 
author  most  naturally  adds  :  *  These  are  that  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  whom  the  Lord  said  :  Bring  out  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt^  according  to  their  armies. 
These  are  they  who  spake  to  Pharaoh^  king  of  Egypt^  to 
bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt'  After  this, 
it  may  appear  superfluous  to  add,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
succeeding  verses  (28-30)  with  verses  10-12,  where  the 
interruption  begins,  shows  this  connecting  idea  to  have 
been  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  for  the  latter  are  but  an  echo 
of  the  former. 

This  analysis  of  the  chapter  enables  us  to  answer  easily 
all  Davidson's  arguments.  His  first  objection  is,  that 
*  such  language  implies  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
after  Moses,  when  his  name  and  character  had  become 
celebrated.'    We  have  seen  that  nothing  whatever  is  im- 
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plied,  but  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  invested  with  such 
dignity  and  power,  and  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
Exodus,  that,  in  a  history  where  family  registers  occur  at 
every  turn,  it  would  have  been  a  strange  anomaly  had 
their  genealogy  passed  without  notice.  Had  the  author 
written  after  the  name  of  Moses  had  become  celebrated^  he 
would  hardly  have  brought  into  the  highest  prominence 
the  fact  that  God  gave  Moses  a  charge,  and  that  Moses 
actually  spoke  to  Pharaoh  on  the  subject,  while  he  had 
before  him  the  actual  stupendous  deliverance  of  2,000,000 
of  men  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Nor  would  this  later 
author,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  have  assigned  so  second- 
ary a  place  to  Moses  in  the  genealogy,  that  while  Aaron 
stands  out  so  markedly,  Moses  is  all  but  overlooked. 
Compare  Num.  iii.  1.  Would  anyone  but  Moses  himself 
have  so  written  ? 

But  the  demonstrative  pronoun  points  to  a  later  author. 
We  presume  that  Dr.  Davidson  here  refers  to  the  last 
clause  of  the  passage  which  he  cites,  as  the  appearance  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  first  clause  is  quite  un- 
exceptionable in  Moses,  who  writes  in  the  third  person. 
And  certainly  the  last  clause,  as  it  appears  in  the  Enghsh 
versions,  gives  some  countenance  to  the  commentary. 
But  the  demonstrative  pronoun  has  no  right  to  stand 
there  as  it  does.  It  should  not  run,  *  These  are  that 
Moses  and  Aaron,'  but  simply,  that  is  Moses  and  Aaron ; 
or,  better,  such  is  Moses  and  Aaron^  in  the  same  way  as 
we  should  say,  *  Such  is  Esau  the  father  of  Edom  '  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43).  While  all  the  ancient  versions  translate  it  so, 
the  Syriac  has  nothing  more  than,  *  Moses  and  Aaron,' 
like  the  signature  of  an  authentic  document. 

In  conclusion,  what  our  opponent  calls  *  a  superfluous 
addition  to  the  genealogical  register '  does  not  belong  to 
it  at  all,  but  is  inserted,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  to  justify 
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the  introduction  of  the  register  into  the  history,  and  partly 
to  take  up  easily  the  broken  thread  of  the  narrative. 

in. 

'  Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  '  (Ex.  xi.  3).  Individuals  are  spoken  of 
thus  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  From  the  pen 
of  Moses  himself  the  words  are  not  appropriate.  Every 
attempt  made  to  show  the  suitableness  of  them  in  their 
present  place  is  abortive.  Thus  it  is  alleged  that  as  the 
Israelites  were  about  to  leave  Egypt,  and  when,  on  asking 
jewels,  the  Lord  gave  them  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  statement  before  us  is  added  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  demand  was  complied  with,  viz.,  the 
man  who  appeared  to  wield  the  judgments  of  Jehovah 
was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  the  whole 
passage  xi.  1-3  interrupts  the  connexion;  because  xi. 
4-8  manifestly  belongs  to  x.  24-29.  And  it  is  the  re- 
cording of  the  fact  that  Moses  was  a  great  man  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  is  unsuitable,  not  the  fact  itself. 
Especially  unsuitable  is  it  after  the  words,  *  The  Lord  gave 
the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians^'  because 
no  additional  reason  for  the  Egyptians  freely  parting  with 
their  jewels  was  needed.  So  far  from  Moses'  greatness 
being  an  additional  reason^  it  detracts  from  and  irrever- 
ently spoils  the  one  just  given.  Surely  the  fact  that  God 
gave  the  Israelites  favour  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies 
renders  any  other  reason  at  once  unnecessary  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  Almighty.  And  would  Moses  thus  introduce 
himself  and  his  greatness  as  a  reason  for  the  Egyptians 
freely  giving  away  their  jewels  after  he  had  attributed 
their  willingness  to  .do  so  to  Jehovah  ?  Certainly  not.^ 

'  Davidson,  ib.  pp.  7,  8. 
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It  needs  but  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  context  to 
see  that,  though  Moses  be  the  author,  the  expression  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  utmost  modesty  on  his  part,  and 
reconcilable  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  and  the  most 
religious  reverence  for  the  Deity.  He  does  not  assume  the 
epithet  Greats  as  an  agnomen^  like  Pompeius  Magnus^  or 
Charlemagne.  He  does  not  claim  it  as  a  vainglorious 
title,  or  distinctive  attribute,  like  Louis  le  Grand^  or  fe 
Grand  CondL  He  does  not  even  say,  or  insinuate,  that 
he  was  great  in  any  single  act,  or  in  the  vast  services 
which  he  rendered  to  Israel.  He  merely  says  that  he 
was  great  in  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians^ '  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.*  Surely 
the  most  humble  of  men,  if  such  a  fact  lay  in  the  way  of 
his  story,  might  venture  to  mention  it  without  the  smallest 
blush  upon  his  cheek. 

It  was  just  the  way  to  account  for  that  wonderful  in- 
fluence which  the  power  bestowed  by  heaven  enabled 
him  to  exercise  over  the  Egyptians ;  such  influence  as 
within  twelve  hours  afterwards  would  subdue  the  blind 
obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  and  bring  the  courtiers  to  his  feet, 
entreating  him  to  take  Israel  out  of  Egypt  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  time  (Ex.  xi.  8,  xii.  31),  and  such  as  induced 
all  the  Egyptians  who  were  in  contact  with  the  Hebrews 
to  load  them  with  the  most  valuable  of  their  ornaments 
and  jewels  (Ex.  xii.  35,  36),  with  small  prospect  of  a  re- 
turn.    This  was  ample  reason  for  recording  the  fact. 

And  why  should  there  be  any  irreverence  in  doing  so? 
Dr.  Davidson  shows  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  Deity.  But  that  ought  not  to  make  him  lose  sicrht 
of  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  is  not  precisely  whether 
the  words  be  reverent,  but  whether  it  was  Moses  who 
wrote  them.  Now,  we  apprehend  that,  if  they  are  ir- 
reverent, they  would  be  as  much  so  in  the  mouth  of  any 
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Other  author  as  well  as  Moses.  So  that  the  argument  would 
tend  to  show  that  no  religious  author  whatever  could  have 
written  them.  Is  it  really  so?  Sound  philosophy  tells  us  that 
usually  in  the  world,  God  employs  second  causes  to  bring 
about  His  decrees ;  and  that  in  such  cases,  instead  of  the 
two  clashing  together,  or  the  second  adding  anything  to 
the  first,  it  is  the  creature  that  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Creator's  power,  and  works  in  perfect  submission  to  His 
hand.  If,  therefore,  in  Horeb  God  promised  to  give 
Israel  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  iii.  21), 
and  in  Egypt  fulfilled  His  promise  (Ex.  xi.  3,  xii.  35,  36), 
there  is  nothing  *  derogatory  to  the  Almighty '  in  believing 
that  He  used,  as  the  means  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  great 
reputation  which  He  gave  His  ambassador  for  the  purpose. 
If  there  were,  Moses  must  often  have  fallen  into  such  irreve- 
rence, as  when  he  says,  in  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  3  :  '  Jehovah 
thy  God,  he  will  go  over  before  thee,  and  he  will  extermi- 
nate these  nations  from  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  possess 
tliem  ;  and  Joshua,  he  shall  pass  over  before  thee,'  &c. 

The  critic,  however,  has  a  more  rational  objection 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  :  *  The  whole  pas- 
sage xi.  1-3  interrupts  the  connexion/  And  so  it  really 
does,  if  we  are  to  adhere  slavishly  to  our  usual  versions. 
But,  supposing  the  versions  to  be  correct,  what  is  the  con- 
clusion naturally  deducible  from  such  premisses  ?  Why, 
that  the  three  peccant  verses  had  no  business  to  be  there. 
They  are,  on  this  hypothesis,  out  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  context,  and  must  be,  in  consequence,  inter- 
polations from  another  hand.  How  could  that  prove 
that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch  ?  It  would  show, 
perhaps,  that  an  author  different  from  the  original  one 
had  been  manipulating  the  text.  But  the  presumption 
would  then  be  all  the  more  in  favour  of  Moses  having 
written  the  consecutive  text. 
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But  there  is  no  interpolation,  and  no  interruption  of 
the  connexion,  and   the  versions   should    be    corrected 
accordingly.     The  whole  question  hinges  on  the  tense  to 
be  used  in  translating.     If  we  translate  by  the  pluperfect 
instead  of  the  simple  past^  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes, 
and  the  connexion  flashes  brilUantly  forth.     For  the  con- 
text would  then  run,  not,  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses  ;  but, 
*  Jehovah  had  said  unto  Moses ;  yet  will  I   bring  one 
plague  more,'  &c.     In  this  way  we  discover  that  the 
passage  is  inserted  to  account  both  for  the  confidence 
with  which  Moses,  remembering  the  words  of  Jehovah, 
had  just  told  the  king  that  he  would  no  more  see  his  face, 
and  for  the  prediction  which  immediately  follows,  that 
Pharaoh's  court  would  come  humbly  to  entreat  him  to 
depart.    Have  we,  therefore,  any  right  to  translate  "Clin 
by  the  pluperfect  had  said? 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  ^  that  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage permits  us  to  do  so,  and  on  some  occasions  requires 
it.  And  surely  if  it  is  proper  on  any  occasion,  it  is  when 
its  use  enables  us  to  ehminate  a  supposed  interpolation, 
and  to  throw  a  clear  and  steady  light  on  the  context  as  it 
hes.  We  have  a  right,  then,  according  to  the  universally 
received  laws  of  criticism,  to  assume  that  there  is  here 
no  interruption  of  the  connexion,  no  interpolation,  no 
plurality  of  authors  to  be  fancied;  but  that  everything 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sole  authorship  of  Moses. 


IV. 

*  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  '  (Num.  xii.  3). 

'  These  words  are  inappropriate,'  our  critic  very  par- 
donably concludes,  *  if  proceeding  from  Moses  himself. 

*  Supra,  p.  113. 
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The  attempt  of  Hengstenberg  to  explain  them  as  becom- 
ing to  the  lawgiver  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  exposition. 
After  giving  four  reasons  to  show  that  they  are  intended 
to  guard  against  a  misconception  of  the  expression  "  and 
the  Lord  heard  "  (xii.  2),  he  still  feels  that  they  wear 
something  of  a  strange  air.  But  this  apparent  strangeness 
vanishes,  in  his  view,  if  we  measure  Moses  by  his  own 
standard,  not  our  own.  Whoever  can  report  his  own 
defects  and  offences  as  Moses  has  done,  can  speak  of  what 
the  Lord  wrought  in  him  with  an  openness  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  can  use.  And  besides,  Christ  said, 
referring  to  the  present  passage,  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart."  K  this  be  not  a  specimen  of  special  pleading,  we 
know  not  where  to  find  it.  There  is  no  real  analogy 
between  the  cases  of  Christ  and  Moses,  for  the  language 
of  the  latter  is  extravagant  commendation  :  "  Moses  was 
very  meek,  above  all  the  men  who  were  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth"  A  modest  and  meek  man,  whatever  be  his 
faults,  will  never  employ  such  self-commendation,  exalting 
his  own  person  above  all  others  in  the  world.  ...  In 
like  manner  Palfrey  finds  no  difficulty  in  the  text,  but 
renders  the  word  commonly  translated  meek  by  distressed^ 
miserable,  Moses  does  not  laud  himself,  but  simply 
speaks  of  the  great  trials  of  his  situation.  His  paraphrase 
of  the  verse  is,  "  Moses,  exalted  as  was  his  place,  was  now 
the  most  wretched  man."  This  exposition  must  be  re- 
jected as  arbitrary ;  for  although  the  adjective  often  means 
distressed^  or  afflicted^  it  always  includes  the  idea  of  meek- 
ness  or  humility ;  and  the  Hebrew  noun  B^^N,  man,  does  not 
convey  a  sense  of  dignity,  except  in  antithesis  to  DIN  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  Besides,  Moses,  supposing  him  the  writer 
of  the  Pentateuch,  never  puts  B^^Nn  before  his  name.  The 
common  translation  must  be  retained,  and  others  contrived 
to  evade  the  obvious  meaning,  whether  miserable,  unam- 
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biHauSj  or  anything  else,  be  discarded ;  for  the  Mosaic  com- 
position of  the  piece  is  utterly  discountenanced  by  the 
clause  ^^  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth."  '  ^ 

Before  replying  directly  to  this  objection,  it  is  well  to 
remark  that  the  text  where  these  words  occur  has  not 
always  been,  apparently,  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  now.  At 
any  rate  there  were  various  readings,  if  we  are  to  take 
the  Samaritan  and  Onkelos'  Targum  as  fedr  representatives 
of  editions  current  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  In 
Onkelos  we  have  two  important  variations  in  the  first 
verse— fair  instead  of  CushitSj  and  repudiated  instead  of 
married.  In  the  third  verse  the  Samaritan  has  her  hue- 
bandy  instead  of  the  man  Moses.  And  in  the  text  itself, 
for  My  translated  meeL  the  Massoretes  have  marked  in 
the  Qeri  an  intensive  form  V^V,  which  is  nowhere  else  to 
be  foimd. 

We  take,  however,  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  discard, 
besides,  all  idea  of  interpolation.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  IJV  ?  Is  it  week^  or  is  it  afflicted?  It  seems  to 
us  that  Hengstenberg  is  too  hasty  in  rejecting  the  latter.' 
For  that  signification  belongs  to  the  root;  it  is  found 
largely  in  its  derivatives,  and  more  than  once  in  the  very 
word  in  question.  Fiirst,  in  his  able  analysis  of  the  root, 
points  out  that  it  means  originally  to  sink  downy  as  ap- 
plied to  things,  then  to  bow  or  bend  down  corporally,  as 
applied  to  persons.  It  is  next  metaphorically  applied  to 
the  mind,  and  may  indicate  either  its  physical  depression 
imder  the  weight  of  affiction,  or  its  moral  svbmission  and 
humility.^  These  different  meanings  run  through  its 
various  derivatives ;  that  of  affliction  so  manifoldly  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  cite  examples.     As  for  MV  itself^   it  is 

1  DsTidBon,  ib.  pp.  8,  9.  '  Authentie,  ftc,  ii  p.  17G. 

'  Lexicon  a]id,^Coiioord.  mtb  voce  n^. 
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nothing  but  an  ancient  form  of  *3y/  and  though,  in 
modem  times,  it  may  have  been  confined  to  meek^  was 
originally  co-extensive  in  signification  with  the  other. 
Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  asserting  that  when  it 
does  mean  *  distressed  or  afflicted^  it  always  includes  the 
idea  of  meekness  or  humihty.'  It  does  not  include  the 
idea  in  Ps.  ix.  19,  nor  in  Is.  xxxii.  7,  where  the  parallelism 
requires  a  word  corresponding  to  ^VllN,  needy  or  poor;  and 
in  many  other  cases,  when  it  seems  to  be  included,  it  is  so 
very  secondary,  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  account  in  deter- 
mining the  main  bearing  of  the  passage. 

As  we  have  found  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to  prevent 
our  rendering  it  afflicted^  we  have  now  to  enquire  whether 
this  meaning  be  suitable  to  the  context.  That  it  is  per- 
missible may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  observations. 
That  it  gives  a  better  sense  than  the  other  will  appear 
from  the  following. 

In  verse  1  are  mentioned  the  fault  of  Miriam  and  Aaron, 
and  the  occasion  from  which  it  sprang :  the  marriage  of 
Moses  with  a  Cushite  woman  led  them  to  indulge  in  sedi- 
tious and  reproachful  language.  Verse  2  gives  us  the 
words,  which  called  for  particular  animadversion,  and  then 
adds,  that  Jehovah  heard  them :  not  as  a  clause  that  was 
really  needed,  being  so  easily  understood  ;  but  as  a  fact 
to  which  attention  is  called,  on  account  of  Jehovah's  sud- 
den appearance  on  the  scene.  In  verse  3,  after  alluding 
to  the  first  efiect  produced  upon  Jehovah,  the  author 
describes,  according  to  our  interpretation,  the  effect 
wrought  upon  Moses  by  such  unmerited  reproaches  from 
his  own  brother  and  sister,  who  at  least,  while  the  rest  of 
Israel  had  turned  against  him,  might  have  been  expected 
to  sympathise  with  him,  and  seek  rather  to  alleviate  than 
to  aggravate  his  distress :  it  was,  that,  abandoned  and 

^  EwaldOram.  $  149,  g. 
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reproached  even  by  them,  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings.     This  feehng  in  the  mind  of 
Moses,  arising  from  their  outrageous  conduct,  marks  a 
progress  in  the  story;  and  accounts  for  the   immediate 
steps  taken  by  Jehovah  to  justify  His  servant  and  punish 
his  chief  accuser.     For  the  fourth  verse  lays  a  stress  upon 
the  immediate  interference  of  Jehovah  to  restore  order. 
This  instantaneous  interposition  of  Jehovah  is  quite  intel- 
hgible  on  the  supposition  that  He  did  not  wish  Moses  to 
suffer  longer  than  necessary  the  intense  misery  he  was 
enduring.     But  it  is  not  so  appropriate,  if  the  clause  means 
that  habitually  Moses  was  the  meekest  of  men.     For 
besides  omitting  to  state,  that  actually  on   the  present 
occasion  Moses  had  exercised  his  habitual  meekness,  the 
sentence  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  sat 
patiently  for  some  time  under  the  imputation,  so  that 
Jehovah  could  not  have  taken  up  his  cause  so  suddenly. 
In  our  hypothesis,  then,  the  sense  is  clear  and  consecutive 
and  consistent. 

Not  so  in  the  other.  For  it  should  be  observed,  that 
instead  of  marking  any  progress  in  the  narrative,  it 
annoimces  a  mere  general  proposition  on  the  character  of 
Moses.  It  does  not  even  state,  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  habitual  character,  Moses  did  anything  at  the  time. 
It  has,  therefore,  no  express  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
at  all.  And  if  the  reference  is  only  implied,  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  the  imphed  connexion  either  in  what  goes  before, 
or  in  what  follows.  Hengstenberg,  indeed,  thinks  he  finds 
it  in  the  words  *  and  the  Lord  heard,*  as  if  the  remark  were 
made  to  show  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  complaints  of 
Moses  that  Jehovah  took  notice  of  the  injustice  done  him. 
But,  after  all,  as  the  proposition,  on  this  hypothesis,  only 
notices  the  habitual  disposition  of  Moses,  it  can  have  no 
reference  to  the  present  incident,  imless  it  mean  to  insinuate 
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that  the  habitual  meekness  did  not  fail  even  then.  The 
text  does  not  say  so  ;  although  the  singular  proposition 
that  Moses  made  no  complaint  would  have  thrown  all  the 
needful  Ught  upon  the  story.  Nay,  rather,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  mention  of  God*s  sudden  interference 
shows  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  Moses  to  complain, 
and  takes  away  all  occasion  for  mentioning  his  superhuman 
meekness,  which  on  this  occasion  had  no  room  to  show 
itself  in  action. 

This  shows  that  the  general  proposition  does  not  contain 
any  link  to  connect  it  with  what  follows.  For  God's  inter- 
position is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  immediate^  as  if 
to  cut  off  all  chance  of  Moses  having  occasion  to  feel  or  to 
exhibit  resentment. 

After  this  exposition,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  argument 
does  not  rest  in  any  way  upon  the  sense  of  dignity  involved 
in  the  noun  tJ^^K,  although,  if  it  did,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
Dr.  Davidson  could  have  ever  overlooked  the  antithesis 
between  it  and  DIN,  not  implied,  but  actually  expressed 
in  the  clause :  *  The  man  (B^^NH)  Moses  was  much  afflicted, 
more  than  all  the  men  (DlNn)  who  were  on  the  face  of 
the  earth/ 

If  it  were  true,  however,  that  Moses  never  puts  {J^'Nn 
before  his  name,  the  above  explanation  might  still  hold 
good  :  but  then  the  passage  could  not  have  come  from  the 
pen  of  Moses.  But  here  again  our  author  falls  into  error. 
For  we  have  it  in  Ex.  xi.  3,  where  the  historian  is  Moses 
according  to  the  hypothesis.  And  were  there  no  other 
passage  to  appeal  to  than  the  one  we  have  been  criticis- 
ing, it  might  nevertheless  be  still  true  that  Moses  could 
have  written  it.  The  school  of  '  higher  criticism '  seems 
to  think,  that  if  an  author  use  a  word  once,  he  is 
obhged  to  use  it  frequently :  otherwise  they  would  never 
conclude  that,  as  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  his  work. 
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he  could  not  have  written  the  passage  where  it  appears 
once. 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe,  that  although  the  sense 
we  have  given  to  Num.  xii.  3  seems  to  us  the  most  natural^ 
yet  we  cannot  admit  that,  had  God  wished  to  make  known 
to  posterity  the  extraordinary  meekness  and  humility  of 
Moses,  He  could  not  have  chosen  Moses  himself  as  the 
organ  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world,  as  a  figure  of  Him,  who, 
possessing  the  virtue  infinitely  beyond  all  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  said, '  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart.' 

V. 

^  In  difierent  passages  allusions  are  made  to  Moses 
having  written  legal  prescriptions^  as  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  27, 
and  xxiv.  4.  "  And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of 
the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments."  "  And  Moses  wrote 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," &c.  The  latter  passage  evidently  refers  to  Exodus 
XX.  23.  In  like  manner  Moses  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
historical  list  of  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites,  as  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxi.  14.  So  also  he  is  said  to  have  written  an 
account  of  the  marvellous  discomfiture  of  Amalek,  in  a 
book  (Exodus  xvii.  14).  Such  particulars,  relating  to 
Moses  as  a  writer^  agree  only  with  a  later  person,  who 
used  documents.  On  the  supposition  that  the  lawgiver 
wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch,  they  are  incongruous.'  ^ 

Why  so  ?  The  character  of  the  lawgiver  is  not  the  only 
one  in  which  the  history  pictures  Moses.  He  appears  as 
the  historian  in  two  of  the  passages  here  cited.  If  there 
is  nothing  incongruous  in  Moses  writing  these  paragraphs, 
there  can  be  nothing  incongruous  in  his  telling  us  himself 
that  he  did  so.     Csesar  tells  us  repeatedly,  that  Csesar  had 

1  DsvidBon,  ib.  pp.  11, 12. 
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written  out  an  account  of  some  of  the  transactions  recorded 
in  his  Commentaries ;  ^  more  frequently  Thucydides  informs 
us  that  Thucydides  had  written  portions  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War ;  ^  Josephus  writes  in  a  similar  strain.^  Why  is 
it  incongruous  in  Moses  ?  The  reason  tliat  probably  in- 
duced him  to  mention  the  fact  in  these  four  cases  we  have 
already  fully  discussed.*  It  is  one  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  having  written  all  the  rest  of  the  PentateucL 

VI. 

^  It  is  improbable  that  Moses  himself  should  quote  The 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  (Niun.  xxL  14),  L  e.  his  own 
work.  The  fact  of  such  quotation  shows  a  time  of  learning 
and  a  person  posterior  to  Moses.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
particle  then  commencing  the  17th  verse,  which  points, 
both  here  and  in  Genesis  xii.  6,  xiii.  7,  to  a  subsequent 
author.'  * 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  : 

1.  It  is  no  strange  thing  for  authors  to  quote  them- 
selves, when  it  suits  their  purpose.  Mohammed  quotes 
himself  textually :  '  And  he  hath  already  revealed  to  you, 
in  the  book  of  the  Koran,  the  following  passage.  When  ye 
shall  hear  the  signs  of  God,  they  shall  not  be  believed,  &c.* 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  Moses  had  written  The  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  debarred  from  citing  what  fell  in  with  the 
object  he  had  in  view. 

2.  There  is  no  authority  for  asserting  that  Moses  wrote 
the  book.  Dr.  Davidson  himself  says  elsewhere :  *  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether '  the  text  in  question,  and  others 

>  De  BeUo  GaL  lib.  u.  c  35;  lib.  iv.  c  88.        '  lib.  il  c  70,  &e. 

*  Wan  of  the  Jews,  b.  iii.  c  2.  *  Skftra,  pp.  244-246. 

*  DayidaoDi  ib.  p.  12.  *  Sale's  Komkf  cbap.  4,  p.  78. 
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of  a  similar  character, '  were  handed  dcwn  by  oral  to- 
dition,  or  put  into  writing  by  Moses  himself,  or  by  one  of 
his  contemporaries.  De  Wette  is  of  the  former  opinion ; 
Bleek,  of  the  latter.  That  they  belong  to  the  age  of  Moses 
is  unquestionable.'  ^  Why  is  a  fact,  confessedly  doubtfiil, 
assumed  to  be  certain  when  it  is  to  point  an  argument 
against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 

Bishop  Colenso  starts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
taken  by  Dr.  Davidson ;  but  manages,  nevertheless,  to 
come  round  to  tlie  same  conclusion.  The  one,  supposing 
the  Book  of  the  Wars  to  be  contemporary  with  Moses, 
infers  that  a  quotation  from  it  must  be  posterior  to  his 
age.  The  other,  supposing  the  work  to  have  been  compiled 
after  Moses,  comes,  by  a  more  logical  route  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  a  similar  statement.  But  it  is  "worth  while 
to  examine  more  closely  the  latter's  reasoning  on  the 
subject. 

'  For  Amon  is  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and 
the  Amorites ;  wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah, 

What  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea, 

And  in  the  brooks  of  Amon, 

And  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks, 

That  goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 

And  lieth  upon  the  border  of  Moab. — (Num.  xxi.  13-15.) 

Clearly  this  passage  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Moses  or  by  one  of  his  contemporaries.  A  writer  of  that 
age  could  not  have  stated  in  this  way  a  fact,  "  Amon  is 
the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,'* 
which  must  have  been  notorious  to  those  for  whom  he 
was  writing.  Nor  would  he  have  used  this  statement  to 
illustrate  the  words  of  a  Song,  which  could  only  by  any 
possibility  have  just  been  composed,  since  it  refers  to 

1  lb.  p.  112. 
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events  which  had  happened,  according  to  the  story,  only  a 
week  or  so  before.  In  fact,  the  language  of  the  Song  itself 
implies  that  the  transactions  at  the  "  brooks  of  Amon," 
as  well  as  at  the  Eed  Sea,  were  long  past  And,  conse- 
quently, the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,"  which 
contained  this  Song,  must  have  been  written  long  after 
the  days  of  Moses.'  ^ 

Colenso's  argument  throws  a  new  light  on  the  laws  of 
historical  composition.  For  it  involves  this  general  prin- 
ciple, though  specially  applied  to  Moses,  that  the  historian 
has  no  right  to  place  upon  record  a  fact  notorious  to  those 
for  whom  he  is  writing.  In  this  way  a  vast  deal  of 
contemporary  history  should  never  have  been  written  : 
indeed,  all  history  would  become  an  impossibility.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  facts  be  notorious  to  contemporaries, 
surely  posterity  is  to  be  considered  in  the  narration  of 
events.  And  could  any  one  think  that  Lingard,  or  Tytler, 
were  travelling  out  of  their  sphere,  if  they  stated  in  their 
histories  the  notorious  fact  that  the  Tweed  is  the  border 
of  Scotland,  lying  between  it  and  England  ? 

The. argument,  besides,  assumes  that  it  was  a  fact  no- 
torious to  all,  that  the  Arnon  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Moabites  and  Amorites.  It  may  have  been  so.  But  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  the  assertion.  The  Hebrews, 
escaping  from  the  thraldom  of  Egypt,  were  not  grounded 
in  the  elements  of  universal  geography,  as  the  young  are 
now-a-days ;  and  although  they  had  actually  passed  over 
the  ground,  it  is  probable  enough  that  none  but  the  leaders 
knew  exactly  where  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  drawn. 

It  was,  however,  of  consequence  to  Israel  that  the  limit 
should  be  accurately  defined.  For  all  on  one  side  of  it 
was  to  lapse  to  Israel,  while  the  Moabite  territory  on  the 
other  was  to  remain,  at  that  time,  inviolable. 

1  lb.  pp.  205,  206. 
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Aad,  indeed,  we  see  of  how  much  importance  this 
slight  observation,  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  afterwards 
became.  Because  it  is  apparently  on  this  very  document 
that  Jephthah  groimds  his  rejection  of  the  Ammonite 
claims,  quoting,  along  with  a  great  deal  more,  the  very 
words  in  question :  *  Amon  is  the  boundary  of  Moab ' 
(Judg.  xi.  18).  Colenso's  first  objection,  therefore,  is  of  no 
weight  whatever. 

His  second  has  just  as  little.  He  believes  that  the  text 
is  intended  to  illustrate  the  Song,  while  the  generality  of 
commentators  take  the  Song  as  an  illustration  of  the  text 
Surely,  the  commentators  are  in  the  right ;  and  the  bishop's 
idea  would  be  more  suitable  to  a  poetical  commentary, 
than  to  the  history  of  God's  people.  It  is  quite  indifferent, 
however,  to  the  present  issue,  on  what  side  we  may  range 
ourselves.  For  the  narrative  and  the  Song  may  still  be, 
in  either  case,  contemporaneous ;  and  the  historian  could, 
therefore,  allude  to  the  poem,  and  quote  its  words. 

It  is  not  to  confirm  his  statement  that  he  does  so.  For 
the  poetical  words  are  not  very  definite,  and  much  less  do 
they  lay  down  the  boundary  as  between  Moab  and  the 
Amorites.  The  object  seems  rather  to  show,  that  in  the 
very  ballads  of  the  people,  independently  of  the  history,  the 
wonders  that  Jehovah  was  working  for  Israel  were  re- 
corded by  the  popular  poets.  ^  We  do  not  see,  then,  how 
*  the  language  of  the  Song  itself  implies  that  the  transactions 
at  the  brooks  of  Amon,  as  well  as  at  the  Red  Sea,  were 
long  past.' 

Dr.  Davidson,  however,  finds  a  further  reason  for  sup- 
posing the  work  posterior  to  Moses,  in  the  particle  then^ 
which  occurs  in  the  17  th  verse.  What  magical  virtue 
our  opponents  find  in  that  little  word  it  is  impossible  to 
make  out.    An  author  who  describes  an  event  anterior  to 

1  See  Welte;  ib.  p.  100. 
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the  time  he  is  writing  in,  can,  surely,  use  the  word  then  in 
reference  to  it,  if  he  has  any  reason  at  all  for  directing 
attention  to  the  time  it  took  place. 

These  reflections  are  sufiicient  to  demonstrate,  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  fancy,  with  Colenso,  that  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  must  be  dated  long  after  Moses ; 
or,  with  Dr.  Davidson,  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  Uved  in  a  subsequent  age.  The  whole  require- 
ments of  the  case  are  easily  met  by  supposing,  as  we  may 
naturally  do,  that  among  the  Hebrews  at  the  Exodus  a 
popular  ballad  poetry  either  sprang  up,  or  received  a 
fresh  impetus  from  the  grandeur  of  the  events  unrolling 
themselves  before  them.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  furnishes 
additional  specimens  (Num.  xxi.  17,  18,  27-30)  in  the 
last  year  of  the  wanderings,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation  was  wrought  up  to  its  highest  pitch.  Or  it  may 
have  been  that,  in  imitation  of  the  royal  scribes  in  Egypt, 
who  described  poetically  the  battles  of  their  kings,  the 
Hebrews  may  have  instituted  among  themselves  a  poetical 
dignitary,  whose  office  it  was  to  record,  in  glowing  lan- 
guage, the  battles  of  their  King  Jehovah.  By  the  time 
Moses  put  the  last  hand  to  his  work,  abundant  materials 
had  been  gathered  for  the  sublimest  triumphal  odes.  For, 
in  addition  to  the  glories  of  the  Red  Sea,  Israel,  led  on  by 
Jehovah,  had  already  conquered  the  Amalekites,  the  king 
of  Arad,  the  Midianites,  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and 
Og  the  gigantic  warrior  of  Bashan.  * 

vn. 

A  puerile  objection  is  derived  from  Ex.  xxiv.  13: 
*  And  Moses  rose  up  and  his  minister  Joshua^  &c.  '  The 
words  in  italics,'  says  Dr.  Davidson,*  *are  not  such  as 

^  See  HeDgstenbergi  ib.  ii  p.  225.  *  lb.  p.  12. 
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would  have  been  written  by  Moses  himself.  Another 
person  long  after  would  naturally  use  them.  This  sup- 
position is  strengthened  by  Exodus  xxxiii.  11:"  And  he 
turned  again  into  the  camp;  but  his  servant  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun^  a  young  man^  departed  not  out  of  the 
tabernacle."  After  the  preceding  notice  of  Joshua,  this 
is  not  the  most  appropriate  language,  for  it  would  agree 
better  with  a  first  mention  of  Joshua.  As  a  description 
of  his  own  servant  coming  from  Moses,  it  is  unsuitable. 
A  later  author  would  insert  it.  Both  plax^es  belong,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  the  Jehovist.' 

Joshua  was  the  minister  of  Moses.  Any  other  author 
could  say  so.  Why  could  not  Moses  himself?  Moses 
writes  in  the  third  person.  So  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  the  wording.  Moses  also  knew  that  Joshua  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  extraordinary  chief,  and  on 
that  account  it  was  useful  to  make  the  statement  in 
question,  to  show  that  from  his  intimate  converse  with 
the  lawgiver,  Joshua  had  been  trained  in  the  best  school 
for  the  discharge  of  his  important  functions. 

But  why  repeat  it  with  the  addition  son  of  Nun^  a 
young  man?  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  old 
simple  Hebrew  style,  that  such  qualifications  of  things  or 
persons  are  often  added,  as  by  no  possibility  could  be  lost 
sight  of  or  forgotten.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxvii.  the  qualifi- 
cations son^  brother^  father^  &c.,  are  reiterated  again  and 
again  without  the  least  apparent  necessity.  It  is  un&ir 
to  confine  an  author  to  the  barely  necessary.^ 

It  is  urged  that  such  language  *  would  agree  better 
with  a  first  mention  of  Joshua.'  Perhaps  so.  But  what 
of  that?  How  can  that  prove  that  Moses  did  not  write 
this,  or  the  first,  or  both  ?    Dr.  Davidson  says  that  the 

^  See  what  has  been  said  on  this  passage,  m^a,  pp.  342,  343. 
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Jehovist  wrote  both.  If  the  anomalous  displacement  of 
the  two  clauses  does  not  prevent  our  critics  assigning 
each  of  them  to  the  same  author,  why  should  we  be  more 
tender  with  regard  to  Moses  ? 

vni. 

Dr.  Davidson  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
the  following  Section  HI : — 

'After  these  positive  arguments  against  the  Mosaic 
authorship,  let  us  notice  a  few  striking  omissions^  which 
point  to  the  same  conclusion,  indicating  that  documents 
or  reliable  reminiscences  were  wanting  to  the  writer. 
According  to  Num.  xii.  16,  the  Israelites  removed  from 
Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  with 
which  Kadesh  is  associated  as  a  station  in  xii.  26.  But 
we  learn  from  Num.  xxxiii.  that  there  were  eighteen 
places  of  halt  between  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh.  Surely,  it 
is  improbable  that  nothing  memorable  or  worthy  of  re- 
cord happened  at  any  of  these.  Information  respecting 
them  seems  not  to  have  been  at  the  writer's  command. 

'Again,  a  few  notices  given  of  Hur  show  that  he  was 
no  inconsiderable  personage  among  the  Israehtes  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  Miriam's  husband, 
and  Moses's  brother-in-law.  Yet  nothing  is  stated  about 
his  descent,  nothing  of  his  death ;  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  historian.  Surely  had  Moses  been  the  writer,  he 
would  have  given  some  particulars.  A  late  author  could 
find  no  information  respecting  him. 

'  The  accounts  of  Jethro,  Moses's  father-in-law,  are  very 
unsatisfying  and  even  contradictory.  They  are  evidently 
fragmentary  (Ex.  ii.  18,  xviii.  1,  12,  27 ;  Num.  x.  29). 
Yet  he  was  an  important  person — a  priest  at  the  head 
of  a  tribe  in  Midian. 
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^  How  is  it,  also,  that  there  is  a  blank  in  the  history 
respecting  thirty-eight  years  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  Is  it  not  a  striking  thing  that  total  silence  prevaila 
regarding  them  ?  Let  us  see  how  this  long  interval  of 
years  is  treated.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Numbers 
we  read  that  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  first  month ;  and 
the  people  abode  in  Eadesh,  and  Miriam  died  there 
(verse  1).  In  the  twenty-second  verse,  we  find  them  re- 
moving fix)m  Kadesh,  and  coming  to  Mount  Hor.  The 
former  relates  to  the  first  month  of  the  third  year  after 
the  Exodus.  The  latter,  however,  relates  to  the  fifth 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus.  Thus,  thirty- 
eight  years  are  passed  over  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
verses,  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  interval.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  occurrences  related  in  the  chapter  hap- 
pened in  immediate  succession.  The  omission  of  many 
events  would  not  be  thought  of  by  the  reader,  till  he  had 
compared  a  subsequent  chapter  of  Numbers  (xxxiiL). 
Surely,  neither  Moses  nor  a  contemporary  would  have 
written  in  that  manner.  In  the  author's  time  there  were 
no  certain  reminiscences  of  these  melancholy  years.' ^ 

Every  historian  has  some  precise  object  in  view  when 
he  writes,  and  some  leading  principle  in  consonance  with 
this  object,  which  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  the 
events  which  he  records.  A  parliamentary  history  of 
England  need  not  take  note  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
domestic,  or  social  condition  of  the  people,  unless  in  as 
far  as  it  has  any  connexion  with  constitutional  enact- 
ments. The  Chiurch  historian  may  ignore  most  of  the 
parliamentary  history.  And  even  the  writer  of  a  Syn- 
chronistic history  of  Church  and  State  will  find  a  vast 
number  of  details  lying  quite  beyond  his  sphere.     From 

»  lb.  pp.  16, 16. 
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this  it  follows,  that  an  author's  silence  about  events,  which 
he  within  the  period  of  his  history,  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  his  ignorance.  To  prove  this  imputation, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
object  of  his  work  to  mention  what  he  knew  on  the  sub- 
ject. Now,  will  Dr.  Davidson  undertake  to  prove  that 
Moses  was  bound  to  mention  the  particulars  of  whose 
omission  he  complains  ?  He  may,  indeed,  regret  that  the 
author  has  told  us  so  Uttle.  But  he  will  not  maintain 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  mere  chronicle  of  events  without 
any  philosophic  principle  of  selection.  Its  object  is  to 
give  the  history  of  Israel's  providential  development  into 
the  nation,  chosen  by  Jehovah  as  His  own  special  people. 
Wherever  their  relations  to  Jehovah  were  not  strikingly 
brought  out  and  exhibited,  there  was  no  need  for  a  detail 
of  events,  perhaps  most  interesting  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  but  of  small  importance  when  weighed  in 
the  theocratic  balance.  Who  could  not  wish  to  have 
been  able  to  watch  the  material  growth  of  Israel  amid 
the  oppressions  of  her  taskmasters  ?  For  the  history,  it 
was  enough  to  point  out  that  from  seventy  souls  during 
those  centuries,  Israel  had  grown  into  numbers  emulating 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  destined  afterwards  to  rival  in 
multitude  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Even  here  it  was  not 
necessary  to  lift  the  mysterious  veil  that  ever  shrouds  the 
infiincy  of  nations. 

Again,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  that  some  Ught 
had  been  thrown  on  those  thirty-eight  blank  years  in  the 
wilderness.  But  Moses  was  the  best  judge  in  the  matter ; 
and  we  have  not  the  least  reason  to  assume  that  the 
missing  particulars  had  any  connexion  with  the  object  of 
his  history.  Indeed,  we  may  even  see  his  motive  for 
allowing  those  thirty-eight  dreary  years  in  the  wilderness 
to  remain  a  desert  land  in  the  narrative.    In  the  first  year 
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he  had  finished  the  great  outline  of  his  legislation  ;  all  the 
essential  laws  for  their  well-being  in  Canaan  had  been 
drawn  out ;  religion  had  been  firmly  established ;  the 
people  fully  organised  under  leaders  of  various  grades  and 
offices :  in  short,  all  was  ready  for  entering  Canaan,  and 
settling  down  there,  as  Jehovah's  own  favourite  people. 
But  the  nation's  misconduct  threw  the  event  back  for 
thirty-eight  years.  Eightly,  then,  are  those  thirty-eight 
years  a  blank  in  the  history.  There  was  little  or  no 
progress  made  in  the  development  of  the  theocracy.  They 
were  just  at  the  same  point,  theocraticaJly,  when,  after 
the  long  interval,  they  came  back  to  Kadesh,  to  recom- 
mence their  advance  in  the  history  with  the  resumption 
of  their  interrupted  march  to  Canaan.  It  is  such  a 
treatment  of  the  subject  as  one  might  almost  expect,  who 
keeps  in  view  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  historian. 

After  these  remarks,  it  is  needless  to  take  further 
notice  whether  of  Hur  or  of  Jethro.  For  both  these 
personages  have  a  place  in  the  history  suited  to  the 
influence  which  they  exerted  on  the  progress  of  events. 
More  we  have  no  right  to  ask :  and  as  for  the  alleged 
contradictions  to  be  found  in  Jethro's  story,  they  wiU  be 
fully  gone  into  in  our  next  volume. 

Here  we  bring  our  first  one  to  a  close.  In  it,  besides 
showing  by  positive  demonstration  that  Moses  v^rrote  the 
Pentateuch,  we  have  examined  all  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Dr.  Davidson  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  'before  Saul  was  king,'  ^  and  have  passed  in  review 
the  chief  of  those  appealed  to  by  other  critics  of  his  school. 
The  result  we  find  to  be,  that  not  one  of  them  can  hold 
its  ground,  whether  tested  by  its  own  native  strength,  or 
weighed  against  the  mass  of  opposing  evidence.      The 

^  Davidaon;  ib.  p.  14. 
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weakness  of  the  cause  is,  therefore,  manifest ;  and  its 
advocacy  is  but  a  perversion  of  criticism,  and  a  prodigal 
waste  of  most  precious  talent. 

No  doubt,  a  strong  case  may  suffer  from  a  feeble  advo- 
cate. But  such  is  not  the  critic  we  have  been  chiefly 
combating.  His  learning  and  his  skill  qualify  him  to 
exhibit  his  cause  in  its  best  and  strongest  light.  He  has 
been  assisted  by  all  the  criticism  of  Germany,  labouring 
incessantly  for  a  century  to  overthrow  the  authorship  of 
Moses.  From  these  accumulated  stores,  as  well  as  from 
his  own  resources,  he  has  borrowed  whatever  was  best 
calculated  for  his  object,  and  condensed  into  his  pages  all 
that,  by  his  own  admission/  was  '  most  reliable.'  But  if 
the  most  reliable  are  those  arguments  whose  futility  we 
have  just  exposed,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
rest,  and  to  see  in  the  failure  of  such  efforts  another 
exemplification  of  the  line  : — 

CaiiHa  patrociuio  noii  bona  pejor  erit. 
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